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TiiE  '"-GDD-:FELLpws'  Magazine" — a  name  once  so  familiar  to 
the  Unity, — ^after  a  slumber  of  upwards  of  eight  years,  is  revived, 
and  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  greatest  affiliated  society  that  ever 
existed,  once  more  possesses  a  medium  through  whicli  it  can  com- 
municate with  its  members.  The  Lincoln  A.M.C.  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  Magazine  should  be  re-establislicd-r-we  trust .  to 
enjoy  a  lengthened  and  useful  existence — with  a  circulation  com- 
mensurate with  the  nimierical  strength  of  the  Order  it  represents. 
Differences  of  opinion  will,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time  arise  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  Magazine.  At  present  the 
editorial  arragcments  are  of  a  temporary  character,  made  by  the 
Directors,  solely  with  a  desire  that  the  First  Number  should  be 
published  at  the  commencement  of  the  forthcoming  year.  Some 
forbearance  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  asked  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  undertake  to  criticise  the  initiatory  Number.  The 
editorship  will,  however,  speedily  be  vested  in  responsible  and,  we 
trust,  able  hands,  capable,  it  is  hoped,  of  establishing  its  literary 
reputation,  and  so  conducting  it  that  it  shall  prove  useful  and 
creditable  to  the  Order,  and  instructive  and  interesting  to  its  readers. 
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The  object  sought  to  be  attained  will  be  to  make  its  contents  of  the 
most  varied  character,  acceptable  not  only  to  the  more  highly 
educated  of  our  members,  but  to  tlieh'  family  circle — that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  most  welcome  quarterly  visitor. 

With  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  Manchester  Unity,  a 
reasonable  space  will  bo  devoted,  when  requisite,  to  the  spread  of 
the  best  information  with  regard  to  the  manangement  of  Benefit 
Societies ;  whilst  its  columns  will  be  open  to  repel  any  unjust 
attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  the  Unity.  That  such  attacks  have 
been  made,  we  need  but  to  refer  to  the  recent  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Albemarle,  to  damage  our  Society  in  public  estimation,  in 
which,  however,  we  are  happy  to  state  the  noble  Lord  has  signally 
failed — thogo  attacks  may  be  repeat<?d — hence  the  necessity  that 
so  large  and  powerfiil  a  body  should  have  its  recognised  oi^n, 
distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with,  our  business  reports. 

To  give  additional  interest  to  the  Magazine,  the  Directors,  after 
much  consideration,  determined  that  the  Portraits  of  tbo  most 
useful  and  intelligent  of  the  members  should  appear.  The  A.H.C. 
will  confirm  or  reject  this  course,  as  that  b'xly  may  consider  its 
effect  upon  the  succees  of  the  Magazine. 

AVith  these  brief  remarks  we  introduce  the  first  number  of  the 
"Odd-Fellows  Magazine,''  to  its  readers;  to  each  and  all  of 
whom  we  heartily  desire  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Yean 

Manchester,  Dec,  1850. 


Hlemoir   of  Jobii    .^rboficltr, 

P.G.M.  OP  THE  ORDER. 


The  gentleman  whoso  portrait  embellishes  the  first  number  of  our  1 
Magazine,  new  series,  was  bom  in  January,  18'20,  in  the  parish  of  ! 
Saddleworth,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorksliirc.  His  father  was  a  I 
clothier  and  farmer,  and  highly  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I 
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he  resided.  In  the  jear  1 835,  Mr.  J.  Schofield  went  to  reside  \s'ith  Lis 
uncle  in  the  borough  of  Ashton-under-Ljnc,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  trade  of  a  plumber,  &c. 

On  the  10th  January,  1839,  he  joined  tlie  Exorablo  Lodge,  in 
Ashton-nnder-Ljne,  and  haying  received  a  good  education,  he  was 
elected  Secretary  of  his  Lodge  soon  after  his  initiation.  The  Order 
at  this  time  was  a  widely  different  institution  from  ^hat  it  is  now, 
and  Mr.  Schofield  imited  himself  with  those  men  in  Ashton  Nvho 
were  anxious  to  remove  many  ridiculous  things  from  amongst  us, 
and  make  our  society  \?orthy  of  any  class  who  might  join  us.  Some 
of  Mr.  Schofield  s  early  associates  in  the  cause  are  gone  down  to  the 
grave ;  a  few,  very  few,  are  still  remaining  in  the  borough  in  which 
he  was  initiated. 

Mr.  Schofield  left  Ashton,  visiting  many  places  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  finally  settled  in  Bradford,  in  181*^. 

Mr.  Schofield  is  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  a  plumber, 
glazier,  &c.,  and  they  have  the  most  extensive  business  in  the  town. 
Mr.  Schofield  then  joined  the  Benevolent  Lodge  in  Bradford,  in 
wliich  his  aptitude  for  business  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  soon 
made  him  conspicuous ;  and  having  passed  through  the  various 
oifices  of  the  lodge,  he  was  appointed  their  treasurer  in  1845,  and 
still  continues  to  hold  this  office. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Schofield  was  elected  the  D.G.M.  of  the  Bradford 

District,  and  the  following  year  G.M.,  which  offices  he  filled  to  the 

entire  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the  whole  district.     At  this 

time  he  was  instrumental  in  raising  a  subscription  to  furnish  a  ward 

in  the  Bradford  Infirmary,  which  was  accomplished  to  the  admiration 

of  tlie  directors  of  that  institution,  and  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  G.M.  of  the  district  that  important 

'  question  of  legalization  had  been  introduced  at  our  A.M.C.*s,  and 

:  stirred  the  minds  of  our  members  throughout  the  entire  Unity.     Mr. 

,  Schofield  warmly  supported  that  common  sense  principle — ^legol  pro- 

i  tection  for  our  accumulated  capital — grappled  with  the  prejudices  of 

'  those  who  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  him,  and  had  the  satisfac- 

,  tion  of  seeing  the  resolution  for  legalizing  the  district  laws  carried 

without  one  dissent  by  the  representatives  of  thirty-two  lodges. 
j      He  was  appointed  by  his  district  to  attend  the  Dublin  A.M.C.  in 
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1851,  and  assisted  in  carrjiDg  a  vote  to  legalize  the  laws  of  the 
M.U.  under  the  new  Friendly  Societies*  Bill. 

At  this  meeting  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  re-arrange 
the  general  laws  of  the  Order.  At  the  Carlisle  A.M  .C.  he  Avas  elected 
one  of  the  directors  of  our  institution  ;  and  at  the  Preston  A.M.C. 
voted  with  those  who  introduced  that  financial  scale  which  has  done 
so  much  good  to  the  Unity.  On  quitting  his  position  as  G.M.  of 
his  district,  from  a  printed  address  delivered  at  the  time  we  quote 
the  following,  having  briefly  alluded  to  it  before : — **  There  is  another 
subject  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention,  namely,  the  movement 
we  have  lately  made  to  furnish  a  ward  in  the  Infirmary,  to  be  called 
the  '  Independent  Odd-fellows'  Ward,*  and  which  has  succeeded  far 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  We  shall  now  have  a  ward 
in  that  noble  institution  that  will  be  second  to  none — one  tliat  will 
be  an  honour  to  the  Order — a  credit  to  this  district — an  ornament  to 
the  Infirmary — and  a  lasting  benefit  to  those  parties  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  go  there  for  relief.**  Can  any  of  the  isolated  benefit 
societies  of  my  Lord  Albemarle  equal  that?  Or  can  the  Times 
newspaper,  that  publishes  libels  on  our  institution,  and  refuses  the 
insertion  of  our  vindication,  blot  these  actions  out — actions  worthy 
the  highest  and  the  noblest  in  the  land  ? 

At  the  London  A.M.C.  Mr.  Schofield  was  elected  the  D.G.M.  of 
the  Order,  and  at  Durham  was  elected  G.M.,  the  highest  office  it  is 
in  the  power  of  Odd-fellows  to  bestow. 

In  celebration  of  his  election  to  the  highest  office,  his  district  got 
up  a  banquet,  which  was  not  only  attended  by  the  leading  members 
of  the  Unity,  but  was  also  attended  by  the  influential  of  the  town  of 
Bradford.  Added  to  all  this,  Mr.  Schofield  is  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  was  elected  to  represent  at  the  council  board  the  largest 
ward  in  Bradford,  without  opposition. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Schofield  the  portrait  viiW  speak 
for  itself. 

In  debate  he  is  calm  and  deliberate,  and  enforces  his  ideas  with  a 
mildness  which  even  an  opponent  must  admire ;  while  in  private  he 
is  affable,  and  has  earned  for  himself  the  highest  opinions  as  well  as 
the  highest  honours  of  all  those  of  our  society  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.    Mr.  Schofield  is  still  one  of  the 
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(directors  of  the  Unity;  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  to  guide, 
govem,  and  direct,  the  progi*es3  and  continued  prosperitj  of  this 
gi^t  Unity  is  secure  from  prejudices  within  and  unfounded  mis* 
representations  without. 


®btr-j^elbhjs§ipf  mxb  its  gtiradcrs. 


BY  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  D.O.M. 


It*  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  somewhat  surprising,  that  a  society 

^  Numerous,  so  extensively  ramified,  and  so  practical  in  its  opera- 

**^^s,  as  the  Manchester  Unity,  should  be  but  little  understood  by 

*"®    middle  and  upper  classes.     What  is  Odd- Fellowship  f    Yes 

"^tt^t  w  it?    are  questions  continually  asked.     Certainly,    like 

•^fazenose  College,"  at  Oxford,  its  name  is  scarcely  indicative  of 

^**  q^nality — a  circumstance  which  of  itself  tends  somewhat  to  puzzle 

*"^  uninitiated.     One  person  will  inform  you  Odd- Fellowship  is  a 

"'^itible  imitation  of  Freemasonry ;  another,  that  it  is  a  benevolent 

^^  ^laritable  institution ;  a  third  says  it  is  a  provident  society  j  a 

"^^^th  declares  it  to  be  the  prolific  parent  of  numerous  convivial 

cluijg.  an^  a  gf^[j  avers,  with  a  provokingly  contemptuous  sneer, 

tl^^t  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  innocent  "  tom-foolery  "  and  tinsel  display. 

X  remember,  a  few  years  ago,  conversing,  at  the  Hotel  des  InvaUdes^ 

^^     laris,  with  one  of  the  great  Napoleon's  "  Old  Guards."     In 

"^^^er  to  the  question — "Are  you  a  Freemason?"  I  very  inno- 

I  cemiy  replied — "  No,  but  I  am  at  present  the  Provincial  Grand 

I  ^^terof  a  society,  quon  appele,  Camarades  Bizarresi"  being  the 

1  ^^arest  literal  translation  I  could  think  of,  at  the  moment,  for  the 

I  ^nn  "  Odd-Fellows."     This  was  too  much,  however,  even  for  the 

\  "^^bitual  politeness  of  the  veteran  French  soldier.    The  expression 

\  ^  liis  countenance  suddenly  presented  a  singular  compound  of  con- 

\  '^on,  curiosity,  and  contempt  I     Of  course  it  was  impossible  for 

I  i^im  to  divine  how  any  organisation,  self- designated  bizarre,  funnj, 

I  Of  ouirSj  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  pertaining 
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to  the  sarao  class  as  Freemasonry.  After  I  had  explained  the 
principles  and  objects  of  Odd-Fellowship,  however,  we  fraternized 
amazingly ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  old  soldier  volunteered  to 
procure  for  me  a  private  peep  at  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  then  in 
course  of  erection,  and  closed  from  the  public  view,  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides,  And  what  greater  courtesy  could  the  old 
weather-beaten  Grenadier  show  to  an  Englishman,  than  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  last  resting  place  of  his  idolized  chief,^-once  our 
most  redoubted  foe  ? 

But  stay  I  Odd  Fellowship  has  again  been  besprinkled  at 
the  baptismal  font ;  a  new  name  has  been  found  for  it,  and  a  most 
noble  sponsor  I  I  fancy  I  can  see  an  industrious  operative  member, 
as  ho  reads  this,  smile,  and  slily  intimate  to  his  wife,  seated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire-place,  that  "we  are  going  to  make  Prince 
Albert  into  an  Odd-Fellow  at  last;"  while  visions  of  the  royal 
arms  quartered  with  those  of  the  Order,  float  dreamily  athwart  his 
imagination.'*'  He  knows  well,  we  possess  already  honorary  mem- 
bers amongst  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  gentry ;  and  to  gain 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Consort  would,  of  course,'he  conceives, 
be  the  "crowning  mercy*'  or  honour  in  that  direction.  But  my 
worthy  brother  is  a  little  too  enthusiastic.  Odd-Fellowship  is  not 
yet  about  to  rejoice  in  the  title  of  "royal,"  as  well  as  "loyal,''  order. 
Quito  the  contrary  I  What  will  he  think  when  he  is  told  that  the 
new  designation  is  "HumbuoI"  and  the  sponsor  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle  ? 

It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  precisely  define  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "  humbug  J*  It  is  scarcely  yet  "  a  dictionary  word." 
It  is  nearly  as  great  a  puzzler  to  me,  in  connection  with  Odd- 
Fellowship,  as  the  phrase  "  Camarade*  Bizarres"  was  to  my  French 
friend.  In  the  absence  of  a  duly  authorised  lexicon,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  consult  any  good  practical  authority  or  precedent.  In  my 
youth  I  remember  well  hearing  the  gossips  of  our  neighbourhood 
tell  a  story  which  I  think  throws  a  little  light  on  the  obscure  phrase. 
The  face  of  the  late  Sergeant  Cockle,  it  must  be  premised,  was  very 
much  disfigured  .by  the  action  of  the  small  pox.  In  the  course  of 
his  professional  duty  at  Lancaster,  he  once  indignantly  demanded  of 

^  A  ramour  to  this  effect  has  seToral  times  found  some  credence. 
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a  witness,  a  buxom  Lancashire  matron,  what  she  meant  by  the  term 
^^kumbug!"     The  old  lady  ingeniously  out-generalled  the  learned 
j  Sergeant  in  the  following  manner  :— 

I     Lancashire  Old  La(fy. — ^Why,  M ester  Cockle,  I  should  think  yo 
know  wh^t  humbuggin  is  as  weel  as  onybody  I 

The  Learned  Sergeant  (snappishly, — I  know  nothing  abopt  it 
whatever.  Tell  his  lordship  what  you  mean  by  the  offensive 
epithet. 

Lancoihire  Old  Lacfy. — Why,  Mester  Cockle,  I  thought  yo  wor 
a  lam'd  mon.  Well,  Fm  not  larnt;  bqt  if  I  were  to  co  yo  a 
hansum  monj  I  should  be  humbuggin  yo. 

There's  a  nice  little  bit  of  practical  etymology  I — a  simple  illus- 
tration, worth  a  hundred  imperfect  definitions.  From  it  I  gather 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  Manchester  Unity 
has  profited  by  the  advice  gratuitously  presented  by  Prince  Hamlet 
to  his  guilty  mother,  and  assumed  a  virtue  though  \i  possesses  none; 
or,  in  plain  English,  that  it  is  an  impudent  imposture,  an  unblushing 
&lsehood,*  a  deliberate  fraud  I  Nay,  his  lordship  goes  so  fai*  as  to 
say  that  Odd-Fellowship  is  "humbug  from- beginning  to  end;"  thus 
permitting  of  no  escape  for  its  most  worthy  members,  present,  past, 
or  proactive.  This  is  indeed  a  very  sweeping  charge,  especially 
in  its  prophetic  sense,  for  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship is  unquestionably  much  more  remote  than  many  amateur  lee* 
turers  dream  of,  including  its  latest,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  its  least 
courteous,  antagonist.  His  lordship  likewise  talks  about  the  members 
being  "deluded"  into  the  society.  If  such  bo  the  case,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  noble  lord's  marvellous  penetration  should  be 
employed  in  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  the  deluders  from  the 
deluded — ^the  victims  from  the  victimizers — in  order  thatproper  steps 
may  be  taken  to  the  end  that  unadulterated  British  justice  be  most 
I  liberally  poured  upon  the  heads  of  the  vile  offenders  I 

As  a  simple  member  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-Fellows,  I 
indignantly  reject  the  title  of  *^  humbug, V  though  conferred  by  a 
nobleman ;  and  as  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  that  body,  I  emphati- 
cally deny  that  such  a  term  is  in  any  sense  appropriate  to  the 
objects  and  practices  of  the  institution,  as  a  whole.  I  rather  fear 
some  wag,  or  incipient  secretary  to  a  rival  society,  has  been  dexter- 
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oubIj  "coDking,"  not  his  lordship's  figures  only,  but  his  lordship's 
*'  facts  and  arguments"  also.  I  understand  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
is  a  truly  amiable  and  well  meaning  English  nobleman.  The  matter 
is  enveloped  in  some  mystery,  but  one  fact  is  pretty  certain, — that 
such  a  man  as  his  lordship  could  scarcely  have  made  the  exhibition 
he  did  at  Diss,  in  October  last,  if  he  had  not  himself  been  most 
eggregiously  "  humbugged  "  by  some  one. 

The  practice  of  "  holding  forth "  to  the  people,  on  subjects  but 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  philanthropic  orator  himself,  is,  at 
the  present  day,  an  affair  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  I  can 
readily  extend  full  forgiveness  to  his  lordship  on  that  head.  But  T 
am  not  so  easily  satisfied  as  to  the  culpability  attached  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  voluntarily  goes  out  of  his  way  to  traduce  an  institutioim 
and  its  members,  of  which  and  whom  he  appears  to  be  so  deplorably 
ignorant.  If  the  "  Diss  Provident  Society"  has  not  tmswered  th(5 
expectations  of  its  founders  and  patrons,  why,  in  the  name  of  commom 
honesty  as  well  as  common  sense,  is  the  Manchester  Unity  mades 
responsible  for  the  disappointment  resulting  therefrom  ?  Certainly, 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  is'  perfectly  at  liberty  to  expose  the  unsound 
financial  position  of  working  men's  friendly  societies,  in  general,  and 
some  of  the  upper  class  insurance  companies  in  particular,  if  it  so 
pleasethhim;  but,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  philanthropic  labour, 
facts  and  arguments  alone  should  be  employed,  and  not  vulgar  abuse. 
No  doubt  his  lordship  imagined  that  the  long  array  of  figures  ad- 
duced by  him  at  the  Diss  meeting,  applied  strictly  to  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  the  present  day,  and  that  this  institution  was  not  one  whit 
in  advance  of  ordinary  sick  clubs  and  affiliated  societies,  or,  indeed, 
of  its  own  condition  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  parties  upon  whom 
devolved  the  delicate  office  of  ''cramming"  his  lordship  for  the 
occasion,  have  served  him  most  vilely  with  the  stale  debris  of  a 
great  statistical  banquet,  discussed  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago- 
very  foul  food  indeed,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  department  oi 
the  public  larder.  Statistical  figures,  like  female  beauty  and  piano- 
fortes, and  unlike  wine  and  fiddles,  do  not  always  improve  with  age. 
Facts  of  this  class  may  be  very  true  in  1845,  and,  relatively,  very 
false  in  1856 ;  and  especially  so  if  they  are  disentombed,  re-"vitalized  " 
and  ingeniously  adorned  with  a  newly-emblazoned  title-page  bearing 
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the  latter  date  I  To  mj  mind  his  lordship  cuts  a  somewhat  similar 
figure  to  the  renouned  Rip  Yan  Winkle,  after  his  long  sleep  in  the 
Eaatskill  mountains.  Poor  Bip,  heneath  the  soporific  influence  of 
the  wizard  liquor  patronised  hj  the  ghost  of  the  renowned  Captain 
Hendrick  Hudson,  and  the  spectre  crew  of  his  good  ship  the  "Half- 
Moon,"  quietly  dozed  away  twenty  years  of  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  his  terrestrial  existence  I  When  he  entered  his  native  village, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  protracted  nap,  he  was  amazed  to  find  his 
exhuberant  loyalty  had,  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  successful  rebel- 
lion, become  transmuted  into  treason  ! — ^the  head  of  General  Wash- 
ington swung  in  the  wind  from  the  very  sign-post,  which,  according 
to  his  reckoning,  on  the  previous  evening  held  in  suspension  no  less 
a  personage  than  his  Majesty  George  III.  I  One  large  thick  volume 
in  the  history  of  his  own  times  had  evidently  been  purloined  from 
the  shelves  of  his  scantily-furnished  mental  library.  Hip  was 
palpably  behind  his  time  I  With  respect  to  the  Manchester  Unity, 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  appears  to  me  to  be  in  a  similar  predicament. 

Granted;  the  financial  position  of  many  lodges  in  connection  with 
the  Manchester  Unity  was  not  vert/  much  superior  to  his  lordship*s 
portraiture  at  the  period  when  his  oblivious  fit  first  came  over  him. 
Granted ;  many  lodges  closed  (as  well  as  numerous  other  sick  clubs) 
for  want  of  funds  I  Very  well,  ^^  Experientia  docet^'  is  on  almost 
everybody's  tongue.  Fools  are  said  to  learn  wisdom  by  experience. 
There  can  be  nothing  miraculous,  therefore,  or  even  surprising,  in 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  profited  by  their 
experience. 

The  circumstance  that  a  large  number  of  lodges  had  closed  for 
want  of  funds,  caused  the  Newcastle  resolutions  in  1844.  Returns 
were  called  for,  and  the  question  of  finance  seriously  discussed.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unity,  held  at  Glasgow,  in  the  following 
year,  the  financial  resolutions  adopted  were  regarded  as  of  so  sweep- 
ing a  character  that  serious  revolt  and  disaffection  ensued.  The 
"National  split"  resulted,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
upon  the  subject,  mainly  from  the  introduction  of  these  improve- 
ments. I  can  assure  his  lordship,  from  much  experience,  that  it  is 
quite,  or  nearh/  quite,  as  difficult  a  task  to  convince  a  large  portion 
of  the  operative  population  that  their  time-honoured  practices  and 
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prejudices  are  based  upon  an  insecnre  or  irrational  foundation,  as  it 
is  to  indoctrinate  the  proprietors  of  "close"  or  **rotten"  boroughs 
with  the  sentiments  of  "go-a-head"  parliamentary  reformers. 
Nevertheless  the  Unity  weathered  the  tempest,  and  anew  lease  waa 
granted  to  its  existence.  The  subscriptions  were  increased  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  the  amounts  assured 
materially  reduced.  The  funds  for  management  and  philanthropic 
objects  were  separated  from  those  devoted  to  the  insurance  of  speci- 
fied sums  in  case  of  sickness  or  death ; — truly,  at  that  period)  a 
mighty  stride  in  advance.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  more  of 
the  numerous  other  affiliated  societies  and  isolated  sick  clubs  did  not 
immediately  follow  the  example. 

Why  was  all  this  practically  ignored  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle^ 
at  Diss  f 

In  1850,  the  Manchester  Unity  published  Mr.  Henry  Batcliffe's 
observations  on  the  rates  of  mortality  and  sickness  experienced  by 
the  members  of  the  Order,  and  in  1852  his  supplement  appeared, — 
forming,  together,  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  extant  in  con- 
nection with  friendly  society  assurance.  And,  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  commendable  feature  of  the  transaction',  this  was  effected 
without  any  external  aid,  Mr.  H.  Eatclifife  himself  being  the  regular 
secretary  of  the  Order. 

Surely  such  labour  in  the  right  direction  was  worthy  of  a  passing 
recognition  from  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

This  labour  was  not  without  its  fruits.  In  1853,  the  Annual 
Moveable  Committee,  assembled  at  Preston,  adopted  graduated  rates 
of  payment,  according  to  age  on  entrance,  formed  from  the  past 
experience  of  the  society ;  thus  placing  the  future  operations  of  the 
Order  upon  a  solid  foundation  in  this  particular  at  least.  This  wap 
a  most  valuable  step.  The  enactment  of  this  law,  after  much  intel- 
ligent discussion,  and  the  overwhelming  majorities  by  which  it  has 
since  been  confirmed,  testify  abundantly  to  the  disposition  of  the 
members  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  intelligent  inference 
deduced  from  past  experience,  as  quickly  as  they  learn  clearly  to 
comprehend  its  truth  and  necessity.  There  are  many  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  still  labouring  to  prepare  the  way  for  further 
improvements.     Surely  such  efforts  are  worthy  of  a  little  more 
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respectful  consideration  than  the  flippant  use  of  the  terms  ^*hnmbug '' 
and  ^^delnsion"  would  indicate ;  and  especially  so  when  it  is  remem* 
bered  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  labour  necessary  to  bring  about 
thfise  improvements  is  of  a  thoroughly  spontaneous  and  self-deny* 
ing  character.  What  other  society,  certified  or  uncertified,  can  say 
m(m,  or,  indeed,  as  much  ?  And,  if  not,  why  is  the  Manchester 
Unity  ever  made  the  butt  of  the,  in  this  respect,  semi-educated,  aoi' 
dSNml  philanthropists,  who  vain-gloriously  imagine  they  can  re-model 
everything  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  working  classes  by 
means  of  prosy  speeches,  garnished  with  a  few  scraps  of  ill-digested 
statistical  information  ?  I  fear  it  is  not  because  the  Manchester 
Uoity  is  in  a  li^orie,  but  in  a  better,  condition  than  most  other  similar 
institutions,  that  much  of  this  animosity  is  exhibited.  It  is  not 
merely  a  society  of  passive  working  men,  quietly  governed  by  gen- 
tlemen of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  It  is  self-originated,  self- 
dependent,  and  self -governed.  Hence  its  real  strength ;  and  hence 
the  antipathy  of  those  who  look  upon  the  masses  as  utterly  incapable 
of  self-direction,  even  in  the  humblest  duties  of  every-day  life.  The 
hardy  indigenous  plant,  native  to  the  soil,  they  perceive,  flourishes 
still  without  their  intermeddling  patronage.  They  are  somewhat 
astounded  that  ought  pertaining  to  the  working  classes  can  continue 
to  govern  and  gradually  develope  itself  for  the  good  of  society, 
without  their  especial  protection  and  supervision !  In  relation  to 
this  important  principle,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  his  speech  on 
the  free  library  question,  a  short  time  since,  at  Preston,  enunciated 
words  of  sterling  truth,  equally  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of 
patrician  philanthropists  as  of  their  plebean  proiegis.  His  lordship 
said, — '*  But  while  I  congratulate  Preston  that  I  am  present  at  this 
meeting,  which  combines  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes  with  many 
whom  I  see.around  me  in  the  artizan's  garb,  let  me  in  all  earnest 
and  friendly  fieUng  assure  (heartizan  that  however  liberal  those  above 
1dm  may  be,  under  Ood  and  with  Oodj  his  best  friend  is  hiinseff.** 

Of  course,  neither  I  nor  any  true  Odd- Fellow  would  refuse  the  aid 
of  well-meaning  individuals,  of  whatever  class,  in  the  furtherance  of 
a  good  cause ;  and  I  believe  the  direction  of  the  provident  spirit  of 
*the  operative  population  to  be  amongst  the  very  best.  But  I  have 
had  Bn£Soient  experience  in  this  species  of  propaganda  to  know  that 
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the  men  who  adopt  bis  lordship's  tactics  at  Diss  both  have  done, 
and  will  continne  to  do,  more  injury  than  benefit,  except  in  so  far 
as  their  illiberal  dcnnnciation  maj  tend  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
question,  and  provoke  the  members  to  do  battle  in  their  own  defence. 
His  lordship  must  not  imagine  that  I  either  am  or  have  been  wish- 
ful to  "delude"  the  members  of  the  society  or  the  public,  with 
respect  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  sound  financial  legislation  in 
connection  with  friendly  societies.  Had  his  lordship  perused  my 
pamphlets  on  this  subject,  published  in  1851  and  1852,  or  my 
twenty  letters,  which  appeared  in  the  **  Empire,"  London  news- 
paper, in  1854,  I  care  not  to  acknowledge  that  I  entertain  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  vanity  to  believe  the  noble  earl's  discourse  at 
Diss  would  not  only  have  been  less  antiquated,  but  his  estimation 
of  the  Manchester  Unity  and  its  officers  would  have  been  somewhat 
improved.  I  believe  I  have  told  as  much  naked  unpleasant  truth 
on  the  subject  of  finance,  to  the  members  of  friendly  societies,  as 
any  other  individual,  and  yet  they  have  shown  no  irritation  at  my 
disclosures ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  often  invited  me  to  lecture 
before  them  on  the  subject.  How  is  this,  that  Englishmen,  who  so 
"dearly  love  a  lord,"  withhold  their  approval  from  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  a  nobleman  whose  position  and  personal  character  en- 
title him  to  the  most  respectful  consideration?  Why,  simply  because 
I  spent  some  time  in  thoroughly  investigating  the  question  in  all  its 
hearings  before  I  ventured  to  teach  ;  and  when  I  did  teach,  I  ad- 
dressed the  members  as  a  friend  wishful  to  save  their  societies  and 
not  to  destroy  them,  I  did  not  abuse  kindred  institutions  for  the 
sake  of  proselytism.  I  selected  my  examples  of  imperfection  and 
error  from  the  practice  of  the  Manchester  Unity  itself,  though  I 
knew  well  the  great  majority  of  other  societies  were  in  a  far  worse 
condition.  Nay,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Unity  might 
not  be  impressed  with  a  notion  that  I  was  desirous  of  unduly 
extolling  the  branches  situated  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  I  pru- 
dently quoted  from  the  books  of  my  own  lodge  and  district  whenever 
their  condition  could  furnish  the  necessary  material.  I  likewise 
frankly  acknowledged  to  whose  experience  both  myself  and  the 
actuaries  were  indebted  for  our  superior  information  on  the  subject.* 
The  following  paragraph,  from  my  first  lecture,  delivered  nearly  six 
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years  ago,  is  still  so  very  mucli  to  the  present  purpose  that  I  reprint 
it  for  the  especial  consideration  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  his 
abettors : — 

"It  is,  however,  but  just  to  the  members  of  the  old  friendly 
societies,  after  the  errors  into  which  they  have  fallen  have  been 
pomted  out  in  order  to  the  adoption  of  means  for  their  improvement, 
that  I  should  give  them  full  credit  for  the  whole  of  the  good  they 
have  efifected.    This,  unfortunately,  has  been  neglected  by  many 
who  have  thought  proper  to  denounce  their  errors  and  imperfections. 
The  cause  of  these  errors  has  not  been  want  of  integrity,  but  the 
abeence  of  knowledge.     The  honest  working  man  is,  of  course, 
offended  when  he  sees  or  hears  himself  and  friends  classed  amongst 
the  fools,  or  perhaps  the  knaves,  by  parties,  some  of  whose  state- 
ments he  knows  to  be  false,  and  whose  motives  he  has  perhaps  some 
little  show  of  reason  to  suspect.    But  the  great  mischief  is,  that 
when  uneducated  men  discover  that  their  case  is  made  out  to  be 
ujorse  than  they  know  it  really  to  be,  they  at  once  denounce  the 
whole  of  the  assertions  of  the  party  as  false  and  slanderous ;  and  thus 
the  communication  of  much  information  which  might  really  have 
been  well  worthy  of  their  serious  attention,  is  productive  of  no  bene- 
ficial result,  but  engenders,  perhaps,  fierce  and  bigoted  opposition. 
Ko,  let  us  give  the  founders  of  the  old  friendly  societies,  imperfect 
though  they  be,  every  credit  for  the  good  they  effected  in  their  day 
and  generation !     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  but  for  the  experi- 
ence of  these  old  institutions,  the  present  improved  tables  of  the 
rates  of  sickness  and  mortality  could  not  have  been  compiled.  Great 
praise  is  therefore  due  to  those  enterprising  pioneers  in  the  march  of 
social  amelioration  who  launched  their  bark  upon  the  unexplored 
ocean  of  vit^l  statistical  science,  with  no  other  chart  or  compass 
than  the  honourable  desire  to  save  themselves  from  dependence  and 
pauperism  in  seasons  of  affliction,  and  their  friendship,  love,  and 
charity  towards  their  fellow  men  I     Let  us  encourage  spirits  like 
these  to  continue  to  apply  the  same  energies,  the  same  integrity  of 
purpose,  the  same  practical  common  sense,  to  the  important  question 
of  financial  improvement.     The  great  difficulty  of  the  question  has 
h^en  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself.     The  science  of  vital  statis- 
tics is  as  yet  but  a  new-bom  science.    Vast  numbers,  even  amongst 
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the  middle  and  upper  classes,  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  teachings, 
beyond  the  most  simple  elements.  How  can  it,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected that  the  industrious  labourer,  whose  time  is  occupied  by  toil, 
whose  early  education  has  been  altogether  neglected,  or  at  the  best 
but  imperfectly  attended  to,  should  be  the  first  to  understand  the 
whole  of  its  mysteries  and  revelations?  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  true  that,  to  some  extent,  learn  it  he  must,  and 
as  early  as  possible,  or  the  great  majority  of  the  present  societies 
will  experience  the  fate  of  those  which  have  preceded  them,  for  the 
expense  and  difficulty  of  adjustment  rapidli/  increase  with  every  year 
of  delay." 

It  was  from  instruction  imparted  in  this  spirit,  that  important 
financial  improvements  resulted,  and  especially  those  adopted  by 
the  Annual  Moveable  Committee,  held  at  Preston,  in  1853.  The 
Manchester  Unity  now  possesses  within  itself,  sufficient  knowledge 
to  effect  further  progress,  as  soon  as  the  members,  who  are  their 
own  legislators,  can  be  taught  to  understand  the  value  or  necessity 
of  each  innovation,  without  the  aid  of  the  professional  actuaries, 
whose  certificates  are  sometimes  illusive,  from  their  great  ignorance 
of  the  practical  details,  and  the  operation  of  minor  restrictive  laws. 
It  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  labour,  if  some 
philanthropic  actuary  were  to  expend  a  little  of  his  time  in  the 
collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  breaking  up  of  certified  societies, 
from  the  period  when  the  j)ower  to  grant  the  necessary  document 
was  first  conferred  by  act  of  parliament  upon  justices  of  the  peace 
and  schoolmasters,  to  the  present  time,  when  the  same  is  enjoyed 
by  a  privileged  few,  respecting  whose  competency  public  opinion  is 
so  much  divided.  Perhaps  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Order  may  provoke  some  Oddfellow  to  undertake  the  task. 

There  are  some  other  matters  of  importance  in  the  address  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  at  Diss,  but  the  length  of  this  paper  precludes 
their  discussion  in  the  present  number  of  the  Magazine.  I  may 
perhaps  refer  to  them  on  a  future  occasion. 
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It  nqoires  no  great  stretch  of  imaginatiou  to  beUeye  that  there  is  a  natural 
afibity  between  ciyilised  beiogs  and  "  easj  chairs.*'  Certain  it  is  that  every- 
bodj  appears  to  like  one — ^if  they  can  get  it.  We  haye,  occasionally,  heard 
iodindnals  pretend  to  seom  such  things,  as  Sybarite  appurtenances,  and  de- 
elan  that  being  compelled  to  sit  in  them  was  quite  an  infliction ;  but  we  hare 
l^en  perfectly  aware  that  there  was  a  deal  of  mere  Stoical  bounce  in  the 
aaaertion,  and  that,  at  heart,  they  could  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  lolUng 
VBpOM  of  an  "  easy  chair''  as  much  as  the  more  honest  and  professed  admirers 
of  these  household  comforts.  We  contend  that  **  easy  chairs''  are  sine  qua  nofi, 
wheieTer  the  **  home"  has  a  degree  or  two  higher  pretensions  to  refinement 
than  an  Indian  wigwamj  Or  a  Cornish  horel. 

1^  08  roughly  sketch  a  family  scene  on  a  "  bitter"  frosty  eyening.    There 

^  *  >^  ci^Mttious,  warm  room,  with  a  bright  sea-coal  fire,  thick  carpet, 

downy  hearth  rug,  rich  cerese-coloured  curtains  closely  drawn,  and  a  table- 

'^P  giving  its  widest  light    There  is  a  bubbling  urn  putting  the  greatest 

pombJe  amount  of  steam  on,  with  hot  plates  of  frizzling  toast,  and  shining 

I    ^y  Lnnn» "  around  it.    I'hese  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  domestic 

I  ?J^*  o^a  January  night ;  but  if  there  be  not  two  or  three  "  easy  chairs," 

'    .  P><^ture  is  sadly  deficient  in  Ume,  and  we  feel  a  degree  of  chilliness,  eyen 

^^  oor  nose  oyer  the  boiling  Hyson,  and  our  fingers  clutching  a  piece  of 

\  ^^^ng  muffin.    The  younger  branches  of  the  party  may  manage  tolerably 

I  ^     ^  perch  themselyes  on  the  narrow-bottomed,  straight-backed  skeletons 

^^^^'^^no^  mahogany,  or  maple.    They  can  afford  to  wriggle  and  twist, 

'  tli^^^'^^  themselves,  as  they  best  can,  on  the  fashionable  articles ;  but 

I  ^''^  is  a  venerable,  grey-haired  gp'andmother  in  the  establishment,  who  wears 

I  j^^^J  Hack  satin,  and  a  sort  of  demi-turban  style  of  coiffure.    Her  lace 

I  ^^^  are  very  rich,  and  her  hands  a  leetU  shaky,  and  altogether  she  comes 

r^^  the  style  of  "  Gothic  Architecture.*'    Now,  fancy  this  dear  old  lady 


S  penance  on  one  of  the  above-mentioned  narrow-bottomed  skeletons. 


^^>  you  might  as  well  place  a  Nineveh  marble  on  an  ormolu  flower-stand. 

^^  Cannot  endure  the  thought,  so  let  us  pass  on.    There  is  the  Pater&milias, 

1  ,  >H>  lias  grown  rather  corpulent  of  late,  and  is  beginning  to  find  the  sixteen 

\  ^^chcB  outside  a"  bus"  quite  unattainable,  and  the  sixteen  inches  within  very 

\     ^lose  quarters."    He  likes  to  change  his  tight-fitting  surtout  for  a  loose 

^^  dt  dianihre.    He  likes  to  put  on  his  slippers  and  unfasten  a  couple  of  his 

^•iateoat  buttons.    His  hair  is  becoming  rather  more  snow-droppy  than 
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hjAcinthme,  and  altogether,  he  ia  acquiring  the  pleasant  appe|trance  of  portly 
grace  so  generally  yisible  in  the  elderly  English  gentleman.  How  would 
Paterfamilias  look  on  one  of  the  aforesaid  props  ?*  "Why,  Jiko  many  of  onr 
late  generals  in  the  Crimea,  very  much  out  of  place.  Now^let  us  put  both  of 
these  respective  parties  into  cosey,  roomy,  "  easy  chairs,"  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fender ;  and  behold,  what  a  difference  in  the  scenic  effect.  The  old  lady's 
stately  drapery  is  arrayed  to  much  more  advantage.  8he  sips  her  tea  with 
increased  zest,  and  pats  the  head  of  her  youngest  descendant  with  extra  kind- 
ness as  he  comes  to  take  her  cup.  How  comfortable  she  seems,  and  how 
beautifVdly  the  fire-light  falls  on  her  placid  features — ^that  **  easy-chair"  has 
done  wonders  for  her.  The  tired,  stout  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  relaxes 
into  something  pliant  [and  loquacious.  He  stretches  his  legs  with  a  kind  of 
passive  dignity,  and  rubs  off  the  dust  and  rust  gathered  in  his  counting-bouse 
against  the  sofUy-bulging  morocco  of  his  "  easy  chair."  It  is  not  impossible 
that  withio.  an  hour  the  corpulent  gentleman  and  venerable  lady  may  become 
possessed  of  an  indistinct  and  absurd  notion  that  it  is  bed  time — ^begin  to  look 
very  blinking,  and  lose  a  great  portion  of  muscular  control  over  the  region  of 
the  brain.  The  old  lady  tries  to  rouse  herself,  and  begs  Amelia  to  sing  her 
last  new  song.  The  lethargic  gentleman  attempts  to  shake  off  the  poppies  by 
a  sudden  and  totally  unnecessary  attack  on  the  Bedan  of  "  Wallsend,''  but  it 
will  not  do,  and  by  the  time  Amelia  has  got  to  the  pathetic  conclusion  of  the 
ballad  the  respectable  pair  of  worthies  are  off  by  the  night  coach,  with  their 
recumbent  heads  gracefully  reposing  on  the  backs  of  their  **  easy  chairs." 
It  is  pleasing  to  gaze  on  them  so  safely  and  snugly  deposited,  but  how  would 
they  appear  tottering  on  those  fashionable  props  above  mentioned  ?  Why, 
we  should  tremble  lest  an  unhappy  nod  of  extra  jerkiness  might  not  leave  a 
dislocated  vertebra,  or  a  chance  over-balai)cing  of  the  unsupported  shoulders, 
cause  them,  like  the  unfortunate  Royal  George  of  old,  to  "  keel  over."  An 
impromptu  doze  is  not  unseemly  in  family  elders,  provided  the  nasal  accom- 
paniment is  not  too  suggestive  of  the  piggy-wiggy  style  of  melody,  and  with 
the  strict  proviso  that  it  is  always  taken  in  an  "  cosy  chair." 

**  Easy  chairs"  are  things  of  which  wc  arc  apt  to  form  very  delusive  opinions 
in  the  psycological  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  miscalculating  beings  conceive  a  notion  that  there  will  be  no  real 
"  easy  chair*'  for  them  until  they  are  rich  enough  to  liave  the  frame  carved 
out  of  solid  g^ld,  the  seat  stuffed  with  bank  notes,  and  the  covering  formed  of 
freehold  deeds ;  but  somehow  or  other,  when  the  desired  and  splendid  speci- 
men of  Rothschild's  cabinet-making  is  achieved;  it  seldom  proves  so  delectable 
a  seat  as  was  anticipated.  The  golden  scrolls  are  very  imposing,  but  they 
seem  to  require  a  degree  of  softened  and  social  relief.  The  tissue  paper  is  too 
closely  compressed  to  be  yieldingly  pleasant,  and  the  precious  hieroglyphicked 
parchment  is  shiveringly  cold,  and  utterly  unsoothing  to  a  touch  of  sciatica  or 
a  twinge  of  gout.  lie  cautious  in  time,  ye  Croesusian  upholsteress ;  the  re- 
tiring room  of  Life's  mansion  needs  no  such  gorgeous  and  ponderous  furniture 
to  make  it  comfortable.    Liud  some  gentle  hands  in  your  service  by  the 
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hmnan  ties  of  consistent  generosity  and  thoughtful  kindness,  and  those  gentle 
hands  will  wheel  your  old,  common,  chintz-coyered  chair  nearer  to  the  fira,' 
and  shake  up  ijie^imple  feather  cushions,  with  the  willing  and  actire  solidtudo 
of  affection.  You  will  sit  yourself  down  in  it  for  your  evening's  rest  with 
satisfactory  feelings ;  and,  take  a  simpleton's  word  for  it,  that,  as  you  give  the 
blazing  pile  an  extra  stir,  it  will  be  under  much  more  pleasant  sensations  than 
the  much  coreted  Califomian  couch  would  hare  promoted. 

OUiers,  a  select  few  of  "  inspired  idiots,''  think  they  can  contrive  to  &shion 
a  most  brilliant  and  luxurious  *'  easy  chair"  out  of  very  strange  materials. 
They  coax  i^Uo  to  let  them  have  a  gim-crack,  overgprown  Jew's-harp  sort  of 
thing  out  of  his  Olympian  Philharmonic  orchestra,  called  "  a  lyre,**  of  which 
they  form  a  very  fiaintastic  seat,  by  placing  it  on  piled-up  quires  of  blue  post. 
They  twine  and  bedeck  it  with  red  roses  and  green  bay  leaves ;  and,  by  dint 
of  either  wheedling  or  bull3ring,  they  frequently  get  that  g^ding,  gossipping 
young  lady,  Miss  Fame,  to  assist  them  in  their  labour.    The  celestial  ottoman 
is  deUciously  agreeaUe  to  the  builder  for  awhile;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
occupiers  of  these  "  easy  chairs"  are  very  thin-skinned,  and  few  stretch  their 
thrilling  nerves  upon  the  electric  strings  of  the  lyro,  despite  the  enchanting 
flowers  and  leaves  about  it,  without  becoming  most  sensitively  excoriated. 
Ah  I  our  poetic  **  easy  chairs"  are  not  so  downy  and  delightful  as  we  imagine 
they  are  when  we  first  gaze  on  them  in  our  ethereal  boudoir,  and  it  is  a 
question,  if  those  who  trust  to  such  for  a  spiritual  siesta  do  not  often  experi- 
ence an  intrusive  notion  that  they  had  an  easier  seat  on  the  ink-splotched  form 
at  old  Dilworth's,  while,  with  a  few  pence,  a  lump  of  toffee,  a  peg-top,  and  a 
rusty  knife  in  the  pocket  of  their  corderoys,  they  were  supremely  wealthy ; 
and  indited  the  important  letter  announcing  the  **  Christmas  vacation,"  with 
fairy  land  visions  of  Pantomime,  plum-pudding,  and  mother's  kisses  floating 
around  the  sheet  of  foolscap. 

One  of  our  own  earliest  recollections  is  of  a  certain  miniature  ^  easy-chair" 
presented  by  a  party  who  made  it  expressly  for  us,  out  of  real  oak  ;  and  a 
rare,  solid,  sturdy,  matter-of-fact  article  it  was.  Its  legs,  rails,  arms,  and 
hack  were  something  miraculous  ii^  strength.  If  Daniel  Lambert  could 
have  been  compressed  into  its  dimensions  it  would  have  borne  him  ;  though 
we  believe  our  various  and  ingenioiis  methods  of  testing  its  endurance  quite 
equalled  the  power  which  that' mountiunjf)f  flesh  could  have  exerted. 
What  lugging  and  tugging,  and  banging .  tmd  dragging  that  brave  little 
chair  underwent.  Now  it  served  as  a  Grecian  chariot,  and,  laden  with  a 
playfellow,  was  whirled  along  jon  its  two  hind  legs  with  steeple-chase  speed. 
Then  it  did  duty  as  a  navigator's  wheelbarrow,  and  was  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  rubbish,  from  clay  to  oyster  shells.  By  and  bye  we  wanted  to  have  a 
confidential  negociation  with  Miss  or  Master  Somebody  over  the  garden 
wall,  and  we  were  up  on  the  seat  in  a  twinkling,  which  not  being  high 
enough,  of  course  we  mounted  the  arms,  and  thence  tip-toed  on  its  back 
with  a  touch-and-go  sort  of  footing  which  would  have  considerably  alarmed 
the  maternal  sense  had  it  witnessed  the  feat.    Its  slaveries  and  indignities 
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wero  innumorablo.  All  that  mud  and  diist  could  effect,  it  experienced. 
It  was  dabbled  with  liquorice  water,  smeared  "with  peppermint,  and 
splashed  with  orange  juice ;  but  when  some  outrageous  desecrations  had 
been  inflicted  on  it,  we  would  wash  it  under  the  pump,  and  make  it  as 
clean  as  ever.  Then,  we  could  carry  it  up  stairs  and  repose  in  it  before  the 
parlour  fire,  with  the  engrossing  pages  of  "  Dick  Whittington,"  or  "  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,**  in  our  hands,  until  we  were  called  off  by  some  new  game 
being  up,  and  in  our  hurry  to  join  it,  the  noble  little  Spartan  of  an  "  canity 
chair*'  was  ingloriously  upset,  and  left  head  over  heels  in  the  fender  to 
take  its  ^chance  of  being  burnt  to  death,  or  breaking  the  neck  of  some 
affectionate  and  devoted  relative.  Ah  !  it  was  a  very  "  easy  chair*'  tJiot, 
We  wish  we  could  now  purclmsc  just  such  another,  but  we  knoiv  we  should 
get  laughed  at  if  we  were  weak  enough  to  inquire  about  such  an  article. 

Easy  chairs  arc  like  the  Scotchman's  glass  of  whiskey — there  is  always 
an  ostensible  reason  for  their  being  taken.  If  the  mercury  is  below  zci-o — 
if  the  wind  s^t  all  resembles  a  blunt  razor — if  the  clouds  are  indulging  in  a 
continued,  uncomfortable,  sloppy,  moppy,  soppy,  drizzling,  mizzle,  what 
il^ore  rational  course  could  be  adopted  than  ensconsing  one's  self  in  ^i  easy 
chair,  and  stoically  remarking,  **  Xt  must  be  a  wretched  day  out  of  doors  f* 
If  the  sun  is  doing  its  fiery  utmost  to  roast  the  July  roses,  without  even 
basting  them  with  a  Southern  zepliyi' — if  the  dust  is  flying  in  our  face  more 
unpleasantly  than  even  our  sins,  why,  with  what  a  peculiar  puff  of  the 
lungs  wo  fling  ourselves  down  in  ftn  "  easy  chair"  and  exclaim,  "  Oh,  how 
hot  it  w/"  If  we  aro  dreadfully  fatigued  by  thinking  little  and  doing  loss, 
and  between  grumbling  and  yawning  begin  to  look  round  for  something 
that  is  likely  ^o  immediately  aflTord  us  an  endurable  state  of  existence,  wliat 
do  wp  pitch  upon  sq  often  ps  an  ^  easy  chajr  ?'*  We  can  loll  there,  and 
denounce  philosophy  as  "  humbug,"  poetry  as  "  stufli"  labour  as  **  useless,*' 
and  the  whole  of  our  human  kindred  as  fools  and  knaves,  or  something 
worse.  It  is  very  agreeable,  we  daresay,  to  many  spirits,  to  put  the  world 
in  their  own  morbid  pilloiy,  and  fling  the  questionable  eggs  of  seliish 
Discontept  and  the  withered  cabbage  stumps  of  habitual  Idleness  at  that 
same  world's  face  ;  but  the  possessors  of  these  luxuriant  velvet  and  eider- 
down seats  are  usually  the  spoiled  children  of  Prosperity,  and  the  dazzling 
light  of  Fortune  only  serves  to  contract  some  minds,  as  the  rich  sunshine 
of  day  does  the  pupU  of  the  cat's  eye.  We  would  suggest  that  all  those  so 
ungraciously  disposed,  who  sit  in  the  too  ^  easy  cliairs"  of  worldly  place, 
carrying  on  a  savage  attack  of  cosmopolitan  slaughter,  should  try  a  **  oomnion 
rush"  or  an  office  stool  for  a  short  time. 

Our  fingers  arp  getting  rather  tired  of  the  pen,  our  back  a  little  impatient 
of  stooping  over  the  desk,  and  we  have  within  ^ve  yards'  distance  a  dear 
friend,  **an  old  arm  chair,"  with  a  new  face,  in  the  shape  of  bright  green 
chintz.  The  temptation  is  not  to  be  resisted,  so,  gentle  reader,  we  are 
about  to  retire  into  it  and  be  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Come,  Fanchette 
sweep  up  the  hearth  and  mix  a  glass  of  negus,  and  as  wo  sip  it  we  will 
drink  to  the  honour,  longevity,  and  blissfulncss  of  "  easy  chairs."  | 
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llolrct  oi  iht  %ti  (Tnitsuns  (K^j^ibitbn  oi  1857, 

AT    MANCHESTER. 


BY     GEORGE     FALKNER. 


These  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  unqualified  success  which  attended 

<  the  addition  to  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  in  1853,  of  its  magni- 

,  ficent  Gallery  of  Paintings,  primarily  suggested  the  idea  of  aggregating  the 

I  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  the  acknowledged  attractions 

of  the  Palais  dcs  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  in  1855,  confirmed  the  certainty  of 

success  which  would  attend  a  similar  national  display  in  England;  but  to 

Manchester  was  reserved  the  honour   of  amplifying  the    project,   and  of 

Bopplying  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  practical  operation. 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year  the  first  announcement  appeared 
of  the  intention  "  Of  making  the  year  1857  memorable  in  our  annals,*'  by 
collecting  for  exhibition  in  Manchester  all  that  the  country  could  furnish 
of  art  and  artistic  objects.  Within  two  months  after,  a  guarantee  ftmd, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  £62,000,  had  been  subscribed  by  the  nobility  and 
leading  merchants  of  the  district ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  which  formal  resolutions  were  passed,  and  an 
Execative  Committee  nominated.  The  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  graciously  extended  to  the  undertaking ; 
and  Lords  Derby,  Ellesmere,  Overstone,  and  others  of  conspicuous  rank  and 
title,  promised  their  active  co-operation  and  warm  sympathy.  The  services 
of  J.  C.  Deane,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Dublin  Exhibi- 
tion, and  who  was  subsequently  in  the  service  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
were  early  secured  as  General  Commissioner ;  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Council   and  Executive  was  formally  announced. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  General  Council  ratified  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee,  as  to  securing  a  lease  of  the  land  at  Old  Trafford,  held  by 
the  Manchester  Cricket  Club,  and  lying  between  the  Botanical  Gardens  and 
the  Manchester,  South  Junction,  and  Altrincham  Railway,  which,  from  its 
connection  with  a  line  of  rails,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  city,  rendered  it  the  most  eligible  of  all  the  sites 
offered.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  design  for  the  building,  submitted  by 
MessiB.  C.  D.  Yonng  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  was  finally  adopted, 
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its  recommendations,  over  nnmeroos  competitors,  being  convenience  in  the 
distribution  of  space,  the  £DusiIity  orexecution,and  the  cheapness  of  construction. 

Mr.  Edward  Salomons,  architect,  of  this  city,  was  appointed  by  the  Kxecn- 
tive  to  lend  his  professional  aid  in  determining  to  what  extent  the  fia^^ade 
and  the  general  exterior  of  the  building  should  be  decorated  or  relieved  by 
architectural  design,  and  generally  to  confer  with  and  assist  the  Messrs. 
Young  in  the  construction  of  such  a  building  as  would  form  a  fitting  receptacle 
for  the  priceless  contents  which  it  was  destined  to  enshrine.  A  contract 
was  entered  into  for  the  completion  of  the  works  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1857,  for  the  sum  of  £24,500,  and  penalties  were  prescribed  for  non- 
fulfilment. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  is  704  feet,  and  its  width  200  feet.  It 
covers  15,200  square  yards  of  ground,  or  rather  more  than  three  acres.  In 
the  facade,  designed  by  Hr.  Salomons,  red  and  yellow  brick  are  mainly 
employed.  It  presents  three  semi-ciixles  of  imposing  height,  constructed  of 
iron,  which  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  the  area ;  and  besides  a  central 
entrance,  there  are  suites  of  apartments  for  officials,  retiring  rooms,  and  other 
conveniences  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  undertaking.  The  building 
generally  is  of  corrugated  iron,  with  an  internal  lining  of  wood.  It  com- 
prises a  great  hnll,  with  a  picture  gallery  on  each  side.  The  former  is  56 
feet  wide,  and  the  latter  48  feet  wide.  The  central  hall  has  two  side  aisles, 
each  24  feet  wide,  and  separated  from  the  nave  only  by  a  row  of  pillars.  It 
is  covered  by  a  semi-circular  roof,  springing  from  pillars  33  feet  high,  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  arch  being  65  feet.  The  side  aisles  are 
covered  by  the  ordinary  ridge  roofs,  rising  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  pillars, 
80  that  their  total  height  is  36  feet  6  inches.  The  ^circular  roofs  are  of  cor- 
rugated iron  and  wood,  similar  to  the  sides ;  a  broad  strip,  at  the  top,  through- 
out the  whole  length,  being  glazed,  so  that  the  entire  light  is  obtained 
from  above. 

Near  the  west  end  is  the  transept  forty-eight  feet  wide,  gained  by 
opening  out  the  great  central  hall  to  the  extreme  width  of  the  building, 
and  around  is  a  gallery  affording  accommodation  for  spectators  on  occasions 
of  great  ceremonial.  At  this  end  of  the  building  it  is  projected  to  erect  a 
suitable  organ  and  permanent  orchestra.  The  great  hall  is  intended  to  be 
open  from  end  to  end,  but  across  each  of  the  lateral  picture  galleries  there 
are  thrown  a  series  of  arched  openings,  so  that  whilst  there  will  bo  an  unin- 
terrupted vista  along  the  centre,  a  number  of  divisions  will  in  reality  be 
formed,  each  of  which  will  no  doubt,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  a  particular  school  or  class  of  painting— in  accordance  with  the 
valuable  suggestion  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  contained  in  his  admirab!c 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  great  hall  itself  will  receive  the 
statuary,  bronzes,  decorative  furniture,  armour,  works  in  gold  and  precious 
metals,  tapestry,  antiquities,  and  the  thousand  other  objects  comprised  in 
the  term  "  Art  Treasures." 

A  covered  corridor,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  uniting  the  building  with  the 
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platform  of  the  railway  station,  is  divided  into  entrance  and  exit  passages, 
and  a  circolar  drive  is  provided  up  to  the  fi-ont  entrance,  for  carriages 
and  pedestrians  from  the  city.  The  second  class  refreshment  rooms  comma- 
nicate  with  the  corridor,  those  for  the  first  class  heing  situated  near  to  and 
opening  into  the  transept.  Besides  these,  there  are  retiring  rooms,  news 
rooms,  lavatories,  an  office  for  the  electric  telegraph,  and  a  station  for  the 
fire  hrig^e.  The  general  decoration  of  the  interior  will  he  simple,  hut 
harmonious  and  effective.  The  wood-lining  is  at  the  present  date  heing 
covered  with  canvas,  for  the  reception  of  a  chaste  and  appropriate  paper, 
and  the  girders,  stays,  and  other  visihle  iron  work,  are  either  being  painted 
or  cased  in.  No  definite  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at  by  the  Executive  as 
to  the  location  of  the  various  classes  of  art ;  when  the  progi*amme  of  each 
department  is  completed  and  closed,  no  doubt  their  final  destination  in  the 
building  will  form  the  subject  of  judicious  deliberation. 

Turning  from  the  building  to  its  contents,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
this  Exhibition  will  differ  from  all  its  predecessors  in  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  objects  which  it  embraces.    Whilst  those  of  London  and  Dublin  were 
designed  as  exponents  of  the  industrial  and  mechanical  resources  of  the  empire, 
this  is  intended  exclusively  to  promote  a  refinement  of  national  taste,  and  to 
encourage  amongst  us  a  love  of  the  pure  and  the  beautiful.    Hence  every 
thing  that  is  not  mere  toorhmanship,  and  that  may  appropriately  be  classed 
as  Art,  will  find  a  fitting  receptacle.     In  no  other  country  of  the  world 
do  there  exist  such  valuable  treasures  of  art  as  in  our  own ;  but,  scattered 
in  the  palatial  residences  of  our  nobility,  and  hidden  in  the  cabinets  of  con- 
noisseurs, they  are  unknown,  unseen,  except  by  tlie  privileged  few.    To 
aggregate  these  rare  and  priceless  gems — to  present  under  one  roof,  enhanced 
1  by  an  instructive  arrangement,   all  that  England  possesses  most  noble  in 
the  creations  of  artistic  genius,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  great  project  of  1857. 
To  aid  in  this  high  and  humanizing  effort,  Koyalty  itself  has  not  deemed 
it  unbecoming  to  lend  a  gracious  and  a  helping  hand,  and  the  example  thus 
set  before  the  country  has  been  as  widely  as  it  has  been  generously  responded 
to.    To  enumerate,  however  briefly,  the  ready  contributions  of  art,  in  all 
the  various  phases  it  embraces,  which  the  Executive  Committee  have  received, 
'Would  occupy  too  large  a  space  in  this  introductory  notice-    A  few,  however, 
of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  may  be  here  recorded ;  and  of  these  the 
selection  permitted  to  be  made  from  the  royal  collections  claims  precedence. 
They  embrace  the  masterpieces  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Kembrandt,  Gerard  Dow, 
TenSers,  Van  Ostade,  Paul  Potter,  Van  der  Velde,  Wouvermans,  Cuyp,  Sir 
«^o«haa  Reynolds,  and  Sir  David  Wilkie:  the  examples  of  the  two  latter  being 
^^  well-known  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  by  himself,  and  the  national  fiivourite 
^y  Sir  David,  of  Blind  Man's  Buff.  Twenty-one  pictures  thus  comprise  the 
^Contributions   from  the  private   collection  of  Buckingham  Palace.     From 
^«mpton  Court  are  to  bo  sent  chef  d'ouvrea  of  Titian,  Vandyck,  Claude 
^^Kxrame,  Kneller,  Tintoretto,  Correggio,  Holbein,  Quintin  Matsys,  the  Black- 
•**aith  of  Antwerp  (whose  picture— that  of  the  Misers — is  associated  with  a 
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well-known  and  interesting  episode  in  his  history),  Dominichini,  and  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  making  in  all  a  scries  of  twenty-three  paintings. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  President  of  the  General  Council,  has  proniLsed 
a  selection  from  the  famous  gallery  of  Bridgcwater  House,  twelre  in  number, 
which  includes  the  Assumption,  by  Quido,  a  picture  well  known  and  appreci- 
ated as  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  his  lordship's  valuable  collection. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
has  evinced  great  cordiality  in  its  support,  has  promised  a  contributioii  of 
twenty-one  pictures,  of  which  Belshazzar's  Feast,  by  Rembrandt,  and  two 
portraits,  by  Vandyck — one  of  the  unhappy  7th  Earl  of  I>erby  beheaded  at 
Bolton,  and  the  other  of  his  heroic  Countess,  who  defended  Latham  House 
against  the  Parliamentary  forces — are  considered  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable. 

Lord  Overstone,  whose  early  and  zealous  tender  of  substantial  aid  is 
beyond  all  commendation,  has  submitted  a  list  of  fifteen  pictures  of  well 
known  merit,  amongst  which  are  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  the  Spanish 
master  Murillo,  and  a  rare  example  of  Rembrandt,  a  sea-piece,  by  Van  der 
Velde,  and  one  of  the  best  works  of  Wright,  of  Derby — ^the  siege  of 
Gibraltar. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  placed  his  collection  at  Clumber  Hous^, 
and  in  London,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  In  the  former  are  choice 
examples  of  Claude,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyck,  Annibal  Carrachi, 
and  Snyders ;  and  the  celebrated  picture,  by  Turini,  of  Sigismunda,  which 
provoked  Hogarth,  when  he  saw  it,  to  paint  his  Bigismunda,  the  present 
owner  of  which,  by  happy  coincidence,  has  liberally  offered  it  for  com- 
parison  and  contrast. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  submitted  a  selection  from  the  gallery  of  Castle 
Howard,  which  will  greatly  enhance  the  uniqueness  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  Entombment,  by  Ludovico  Carracci,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the 
Temptation  of  Christ,  by  Tintoretto,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by 
Dominichini,  will  form  a  scries  of  valuable  contributions. 

Lord  Spencer  is  to  forward  thirteen  pictures  of  rare  merit,  including  a 
small  Raphael,  three  magnificent  Vandyck's,  two  Rembrandts,  and  a 
Rubens. 

Lord  de  Tabley  is  to  contribute,  amongst  others,  two  of  Turner's 
grandest  pictures;  and  Lord  Suffield  two  celebrated  pictures  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  and  Lord  Dartmouth  pictures  by  Claude,  Snyders, 
Rubens,  Wilson,  and  Lawrence. 

The  Earl  of  Spencer's  offering  comprises  no  less  than  twenty-three 
works  of  the  old  masters,  amongst  which  are  the  celebrated  Cartoon  by 
Raphael,  of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Mother  of  Rembrandt^ 
by  her  son. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  promises  ten  pictures  of  great  merit,  including 
Murillo's  Laughing  Boy,  and  Ruben's  Ignatius  Loyola,  Holbein's  Henry 
VIII.,  and  a  Schoolboy,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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Tke  Ri^ht  Hon.  Henrjr  Labouchere  has  placed  tweWe  pictures  at  the 
dlspeaal  of  the  Committee,  amon^t  which  a  Virifin  and  infant  Chrift, 
by  Miehael  Ang«iO|  and  two  Landscapes,  by  SaUstor  Rosai  are  deemed 
tbe  most  valnable. 

The  ]^rl  of  YAtborough  eoniributes  two  of  the  finest  eaamples  of 
the  earlior  ityle  of  the  greatest  of  English  landsoapo  painters.  Turner, 
Tis.,  the  Wreok  of  the  Minotaur  on  the  Ilerak  Sands>  and  the  Opening 
of  the  Vintage  ot  Magon.  Dr.  Waagen  charaot^rises  these  as  "  two 
of  Turner's  largM  and  finest  works.**  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
eighteen  pictures  of  great  meHt,  iuoluding  Lawrence's  noble  representa- 
tion of  Fi  Kemble  as  Goriolanns. 

The  Earl  of  Elj^in  and  Kincardine  is  to  send  twelve  first^olass  paintings, 
of  which  a  portrait  hj  Yelasques  is  considered  of  extreme  rarity. 

Lord  Northwich,  of  Northwiok  Park,  Lord  Wensleydale,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  an  endless  number  of  other  noblemen  and  well-known 
possessors  of  galleries,  hare  with  unreserved  liberality  placed  their  collec- 
tions at  the  service  of  the  Committee  |  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  every  School  of  Painting,  ancient  and  modenii  the  Art  Treasures  Exhi- 
bithm  of  1867  will  present  an  assemblage  which  in  extent^  variety,  and 
valne,  will  have  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  art. 

In  the  department  of  Sculpture,  the  contributions  up  to  this  date  em- 
htace  twenty  examples  of  the  antique,  and  nineteen  of  the  modern  school. 
Of  the  former  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  J.  Weld  Dlundell,  Esq.,  and  J.  Smith 
Berry,  Esq.,  are  the  principal  donors.  Of  the  latter  a  Dolphin  and  Child, 
from  the  chisel  of  Raphael,  will  command  universal  attention  ;  whilst  the 
works  of  Canova,  Roubilloo,  Westmaoott,  Gibson,  Marshall,  and  others, 
artistically  disposed  in  the  grand  hall,  cannot  fail  to  enhanoe  by  their 
delicacy  and  purity  the  florid  effects  of  the  galleries  of  paintings. 

The  Boulages  collection  of  works  of  decorative  art,  which  will  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Exhibition,  and  to  which  a 
separate  court  will  no  doubt  be  assigned,  claims  its  name  from  M.  Jules 
Boulages,  a  French  advocate,  and  ono  of  the  most  systematic  of  modem 
collectors,  who  formed  it  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  1990  and 
1S40.  The  present  owners  are  a  body  of  subscribers  who  purchased  the 
properiy  at  a  cost  of  £13^000,  and  whose  intention  it  is,  after  its  exhibition 
in  Manchester,  to  ofiisr  it  for  sale  to  the  Oovemment.  The  whole  assem- 
blage of  articles  is  divided  into  Majolica,  bronzes,  and  Cinque-cento  fur- 
niture, with  a  fourth  category  of  miscellanea.  Majolica  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Mediterranean  island  of  Majorca,  the  seat  of  a  particular  style  of 
pottery,  in  which  glsze,  enamel,  and  metallic  lustres,  are  employed.  The 
specimens  of  this  ware,  produced  in  the  course  of  the  16th  century,  present 
a  splendid  assortment  of  plates,  dishes,  bowls,  vases,  Ac,  each  of  which, 
it  is  said,  is  worthy  of  a  separate  study.  In  design  they  appear  to  reflect 
the  then  prevalent  taste  for  heathen  mytKology,  and  to  embody  all  the 
thought  and  omdition  of  the  period.    A  minute  investigation  proves  that 
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«U  the  ^gareB,  birds,  and  flowers,  must  have  been  designed  and  executed 
by  artists  of  the  highest  range  of  taste,  and  the  colours  throw  out  a  lustre 
as  if  the  pottery  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  rubies  and  opals.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  works  in  Majolica  ware,  there  are  several  specimens  of  the 
ware  named  after  the  French  artist,  Palissy,  who  flourished  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  works  of  this  class  are  in  coloured 
relief,  and  the  designs  are  in  some  instances  strained  and  unnatural.  The 
bronzes,  the  antique  furniture,  and  sculptured  composition  of  the  Soulages 
collection,  as  objects  of  decorative  utility,  are  of  great  value  and  interest, 
but  require  high  artistic  taste  for  their  appreciation. 

The  Armoury,  which,  through  the  liberality  of  Colonel  Meyrick,  is  to  be 
sent  from  Gooderich  Court,  will  convey  much  historical  interest  and  in- 
struction, and  in  completeness  and  extent  will  be  surpassed  only  by  that 
of  the  Tower  of  London.  This  collection  was  the  first  armoury  attempted 
to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  true  chronology,  decided  upon  the  most 
careful  examination  of  authorities.  **  The  utility  of  a  collection  of  arms 
and  armoury  thus  formed  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no 
surer  criterion  of  date  than  costume,  and  that  down  to  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  our  ancestors  represented  everything  they  had  to  produce  in  the  fashion 
of  their  own  time,  and  not  that  of  its  true  period."  As  works  of  art  many 
of  the  specimens  are  highly  valuable,  both  singly  and  collectively,  as 
showing  at  one  period  its  flourishing  state,  and  at  another  its  depreciation. 
Of  the  ancient  European  arms  and  armour,  the  most  beautiful  are  those 
from  Italy  or  Spain;  next,  such  as  came  from  Germany  or  Flanders ;  and 
the  French  specimens  excel  those  of  England.  The  Asiatic  Armoury  is 
various  in  its  contents,  and  includes  Turkish  and  Persian,  Polygar,  Mah- 
ratta.  East  Indian,  Tartar,  Malabar,  Malay,  Burmese,  and  other  national 
arms  and  armour.  In  those  of  England  the  collection  is  unique,  embracing 
all  the  styles  and  fashions  prevalent  from  the  1 4th  to  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  In  a  notice  necessarily  so  brief  as  the  present,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable even  to  name  the  endless  variety  of  arms,  offensive  and  de* 
fensive,  which  the  Goderich  Court  Armoury  embraces,  with  its  weapons 
and  implements  of  the  chase.  A  judicious  and  careful  selection  from. this 
collection,  arranged  in  strict  chronological  adherence,  will  do  more  to 
illustrate  the  various  phases  through  which  our  national  manners  have 
passed,  and  enforce  the  lessons  of  historical  teachings,  than  elaborate 
researches  in  the  volumes  of  antiquity  or  cotemporaneous  authority. 

The  Museum  of  Art,  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  over  which  Mr. 
Waring  presides,  is  expected  to  embrace  some  of  the  finest  works  in 
metal,  ivory,  porcelain,  marble,  wood,  leather,  and  other  materials,  which 
can  be  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  illustrative  of  the  several  epochs 
of  art  from  the  Anglo-Roman  period  to  the  present  day.  The  Queen  has 
condescendingly  granted  permission  for  a  selection  to  be  made  from  Her 
Majesty's  own  private  collection  of  plate,  furniture,  china,  and  tapestry. 
The  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  has  also  given  every 
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facility  for  a  selection  from  the  Art  Treasures  of  the  several  Collies. 
The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  have  siguified  their  readiness 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Execntive  Committee  snch  articles  of 
Oriental  produce  in  the  possession  of  the  Company  as  may  add  to  the 
general  interest  and  utility  of  this  section  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Society 
of  Arts  will  likewise  lend  most  valuable  aid  in  the  proposed  classification  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  art,  which  will  be  carried  out  upon  a  scale  not 
l)efore  attempted  ;  and  innumerable  offers  of  contributions  from  private 
individuals  have  been  received,  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
in  products  of  fictile  art, — in  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  domestic  metal 
work, — in  specimens  of  workmanship  in  stone,  terra-cotta,  bronze,  and 
lead, — ^in  examples  of  art  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  steel,  iron  and  copper, 
in  combination  also  with  enamel  work,  jewellery,  and  damascene, — in 
every  description  of  glass  productions,  German,  Bohemian,  French  and 
English,  and  stained  glass,  ecclesiastical  and  domestic, — in  furniture,  of 
marqneterie,  and  buhl,— in  textile  fabrics,  tapestry,  embroidery,  and 
lace, — in  ivories,  intaglios  and  cameos,  as  well  as  in  the  numismatic  art, 
the  great  national  project  of  1857  will  substantially  and  satisfactorily 
justify  its  designation  by  enshrining 

THE  ART  TREASURES   OF  THE   UNITED   KINQDOIf. 

It  remains  only  to  be  announced  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  has 
signified  her  intention  of  honouring  the  Exhibition  with  her  presence, 
and  that  the  Committee  have  received  permission  to  state  that  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  will  take  port  in  the  opening  ceremo- 
nials in  May. 


Sbj^je   Jfacbrg   ^eggar   (&xxL 


A  7BTJ1  8T0B7. 


BY  W.  AITKEN,  P.  ProY.  G.M. 


The  winter  of  1941  was  a  season  that  will  long  be  remembered  with 
painful  anxiety  by  all  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England. 
The  flag  of  commerce  was  lying  motionless  at  the  mast-head  ;  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  had  no  outlet  for  the  productions  of  our  country, 
—or,  if  they  had,  the  demand  was  limited  in  comparison  with  our  qualifi- 
tions  for  supply. 
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In  oonseqaence  of  this  calamity,  many  lars^e  mannfactarin^  cstabllsli- 
ments  were  stopped  that  had  employed  thousands  of  industrious  people ; 
and  even  those  employers  who  could  carry  on  their  establishments,  were 
compelled  to  limit  the  hoars  of  working  to  half  the  usual  time.  As  a 
necessary  consequence  of  all  this,  many  an  industrious  man,  and  Tirtdons 
and  industrious  woman,  were  driven  by  stem  necessity  to  leave  their  once 
peaceful  and  happy  homes — after  having  sold  nearly  all  they  possessed,  to 
procure  the  common  nece*»8aries  of  life — and  ask  charity  from  those  who 
were  able  and  williog  to  relieve  th&  necessitous  of  their  kind.  The  miods 
of  many  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  begging,  as  destroying  the  independence 
of  the  human  character ;  but  the  old  maxim,  that  "necessity  knows  no 
law,"  stood  before  them  in  grim  reality,  and  impelled  them  fW)m  door  to 
door,  to  get  as  much  as  would  keep  them  in  existence. 

Happy  are  they  who  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  relieve  tht 
deserving  and  indigent  poor  I  It  is  almost  the  only  thing  the  ]4ch  are 
deserving  of  being  envied  of,  and  not  even  then  when  used  to  do  good  in 
its  multifarious  forms,  as  brought  before  us  by  the  lights  of  science  and 
the  appliances  of  modern  days.  Although  oiir  charity  is  often  ill  bestowed 
— and  nearly  always  so  when  given  indiscriminately — yet  to  be  able  to 
dry  the  falling  tear,  and  to  stay  the  sob  of  sorrow,  is  to  a  benevolent  mind 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  blessings  upon  earth. 

Little,  indeed,  do  many  of  the  wealthy  know  of  the  intense  agony  that 
is  working  in  the  bosoms  of  many  a  high-souled  child  of  industry,  when 
loss  of  employment,  from  any  cause,  reduces  them  and  the  loved  ones  of 
their  hearts  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  the  misery  of  grim  want.  Alas !  that 
any  state  of  society  should  exist,  in  which  worth  and  honest  industry  is 
surrounded  by  all  the  evil  concomitants  of  the  demon  waxt.  No  fine- 
spun theories  upon  paper  will  remove  the  evils  consequent  upon  a  com- 
petitive state  of  society  ;  and,  however  much  to  be  deplored,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  there  will  always  bo  many,  very  many,  of  the  deserving 
of  society  suffering  from  those  evils  which  the  good  of  all  ages  have  sought 
to  ameliorate  by  various  agencies.  Those  whose  hearts  never  heavo  with  j 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  their  kind,  and  are  alone  charmed  with 
the  mlgUy  circle  of  self,  are  beings  from  whom  the  many  will  turn  in  dis- 
gust, and  must  be  looked  upon  as  coldly  by  the  world  as  the  half-frozen 
blood  that  half  stagnates  in  their  veins. 

Give  us,  in  preference,  those  of  our  race  whose  hearts  melt  into  pity  at 
the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-men ;  whose  generous  natures  shrink  at  the 
bare  idea  of  littleness  and  all  uncharitableness,  and  bound  into  activity  to 
redress  the  wrong  and  establish  the  right ;  and  these  men  of  large  heart 
we  should  shake  by  the  hand,  and  share  with  them  the  little  that  we  have 
if  they  need  it,  while  the  tinselled  owner  of  wealth  is  treated  with  scorn 
if  self-idolatry  is  his  ruling  maxim,  and  a  frigid  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  others.    But  to  my  tale. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  the  wind  blew  in  heavy  gusts  the  whole  of  the  day. 
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As  ereninif  adraneed  lar^re  flakos  of  snow  descended,  and  made  It  in  realitj 
idreaiy  wintei^s  night.  Already  the  tramp  of  the  passennfor  ifras  scarcely 
htud  in  the  streets,  in  consequence  of  the  thick  coYering  of  sndw,  and  as 
ibe  wind  swept  by  in  dall  cadences,  the  white  fleecy  element  was  driven 
beneath  the  cottager^s  door,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  house.    But  if  the 


elements  were  Contending  fiercely  without,  all  was  peace  and  comfbrt 
within  onr  happy  little  home. 

Tea  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  the  childreU  prattled  on  the  warm 
bearth-stone,  and  came  to  inquire  with  the  simplicity  of  ohildhoodi "  where 
tkke  wind  came  froni,  and  who  made  the  snow  *'*  questions  which  far  too 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  can  give  no  philosophical  answer 
to.  After  laying  aside  my  weekly  number  of  Ohamb9r*8  Journal,  to  explain, 
^»d  haring  done  so,  the  elements  of  nature  and  the  more  discordant  ones 
o:f  Boeiety  came  over  the  mind.  The  impression  made  on  my  miiid>  as  it 
rvausfc  be  on  an  others,  was,  that  a  man  with  a  home  and  a  country  can 
Emever  be  poor^ — that  is,  a  home  possessing  the  common  comforts  and  con- 
K^eniencee  of  li(b,  and  a  ^country  blessed  with  wise  statesmen,  liberty,  a 
patriotic  and  an  indnstrious  people. 

Amidst  these  reveries  a  rap  was  given  at  the  door,  and  it  was  evidently 
i^  beggai^s,  as  those  who  have  paid  attention  even  to  a  knock,  know  that 
^here  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  knock  of  a  gay  person  whose  mind  is 
^5tsy  in  his  circumstances,  and  one  that  feels  the  iron  hand  of  poverty 
9a;Tappting  with  his  very  existence.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a  hollow 
"^woioe  said,  imploringly  and  pathetically — ^*' Will  yon  relieve  a  poor  Wom&n 
or  God's  sake.**  **  I  will,**  was  the  reply,  "  and  fbr  your  sake,*'  so  oallibg 
in,  and  giving  her  what  we  then  intended,  she  retired  to  the  door, 
sholrering  on  us  those  blessings  which  often  spring  from  a  gratefnl  hearty 
^^hen  not  checked  by  the  emotions  working  within. 

As  she  retired  she  said^  **  I  should  not  have  been  begging  Sir,  but  I  have 
lost  one  arm  in  the  factoir,'*  and  pulling  from  beneath  her  cloak  the  stump 
^lierarm,  she  exhibited  but  too  truthful  a  mutilated  emblem  of  the 
i^Tftges  made  on  her,  and  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone. 

The  thought  immediately  struck  me,  that  the  individual  who  would  turn 

*  servant  adrift  on  the  world  after  losing  an  arm  in  his  service,  (and  that 

^Brrant  a  female  too),  was  devoid  of  those  ennobling  feelings  that  dignify 

mankind,  and  if  ho  bore  the  character  of  a  gentleman^  it  was  high  time  he 

^^  stripped  of  that  noble  appellation,  and  his  conduct,  and  the  helpless 

Condition  of  this  poor  female,  brought  before  the  world. 

I  then  called  her  in,  desired  her  to  sit  down  to  the  tea  table,  and  take 
^^u  with  ns,  after  which  we  got  the  particulars  of  how  she  lost  her  hand, 
*^d  the  reason  she  was  destitute.  To  use  ^  the  nomenclature  of  the  mill, 
•He  had  "tented  the  blower,"  at  town,  the  property  of  Mr.  Nipper, 
^<Ul  while  feeding  the  blower  with  cotton,  six  years  before,  her  arm  had 
"^^en  drawn  in  amongst  the  teeth  of  the  machine,  and  the  hand  so  dread- 
^Uty  mutilated,  that  amputation  above  the  wrist  was  necessaiy.     She 
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returned  to  kor  work  in  a  short  time  after,  and  continued  to  work  at  tlie 
mill  in  which  she  was  maimed  till  a  few  months  before  the  period  in  qiies- 
tion,  when,  through  severe  illness,  she  had  boon  compelled  to  stay  at  home. 
When  sufficiently  recovered,  she  went  to  resume  work,  but  was  told  by 
the  manager  that  sho  was  not  "  to  commence  there  any  more,  as  it  wiis 
not  likely  the  master  would  give  her  as  much  for  her  work,  with  one  aim, 
as  he  could  got  plenty  others  to  work  for  the  same  wages  with  two/'  She 
thought  the  manager's  ears  had  been  poisoned  by  an  overlooker,  who 
wanted  her  to  treat  him  during  the  Christmas  recess,  which  she  veiy 
properly  and  indignantly  refused,  and  that  unjust  complaints  had  been 
made  against  her  to  the  master,  which  had  led  to  her  discharge. 

The  manager  lifted  his  humanity  as  high  as  possible,  as  he  gave  her  eight 
shillings,  telling  her  that  **  sho  must  not  see  tho  manager  any  more."  She 
said,  and  truly,  sho  knew  not  what  to  do,  as  no  other  employer  would  find 
her  work  with  one  arm.  Tho  whole  of  her  clothes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  scanty  covering  on  her  back,  sho  had  pawned  to  purchase  food^ 
and  nothing  but  want,  misery,  and  beggary  star^  her  in  the  face. 

She  said  she  had  sat  for  three  days  without  fire,  and  nearly  without  food^ 
before  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  beg,  and  only  then  in  a  plao#  where- 
she  was  unknown.  Such  were  the  impressions  her  unfortunate  lot  had 
made  on  hor,  that  although  only  twenty  years  of  ago,  her  hollow  and 
dejected  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  and  wrinkled  forehead  gave  her  all  the 
appearances  of  fifty.  I  then  took  down  her  residence,  found  her  as  much 
money  as  would  keep  her  till  the  end  of  next  week,  told  her  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  the  whole  circumstance  should  be  laid  before  her  late  employer. 

Her  work  was  all  she  wanted,  and  an  effort  I  told  her  should  be  made. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  hor  late  master,  who  was  and  is  still  ono  of  the  most 
extensive  and  opulent  manufacturers  in  Britain,  and  is  also  a  magistrate. 
After  narrating  to  him  the  circumstances  herein  named,  I  made  an  appeal 
alike  to  his  better  judgment  and  his  heart,  as  follows  : — 

^  Am  I  to  understand.  Sir,  that  an  English  gentleman,  more  especially 
one  who  either  does  or  ought  to  adorn  the  British  bench,  has  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  snap  nearly  asunder  the  ties  that  ought  to  bind  ser\'ant 
and  master  together,  and  discharge  firom  his  employment  a  poor  girl,  who 
has  lost  one  hand  in  his  service^  and  turn  her  adrift  disabled  for  life,  to 
starve,  steal,  or  beg,  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year.  If  one  vestige 
of  humanity  or  English  sentiment  still  glows  within  you,  I  imploro  you  by 
the  sacred  sanctity  of  that  bench  you  ought  to  adorn  when  dispensing 
justice— for  your  own  honour  and  the  honour  of  your  order — to  take  again 
into  your  employ  this  poor,  unfortunate,  and  I  believe  virtuous  girl.  11 
not  some  other  means  must  be  used  to  snatch  her  from  her  present  state 
of  wretchedness  and  misery." 

At  the  end  of  the  following  week,  I  went  over  to  visit  her,  at  Nipper 
Town.  Her  appearance  was  much  altered  for  the  better.  The  gloom  that 
was  on  her  countenance  the  week  before  was  exchanged  for  a  cheerful 
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smile,  and  she  seemed  "  a  creature  of  another  kind,"  so  much  do  circum- 
stances work  on  appearances  and  the  mind.    To  shorten  my  tale,  the 
gentleman,  on  receipt  of  the  letter  sent  liini,  came  down  to  his  counting- 
hoDse,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  **  Beggar  Girl ;"  made  every  inquiry 
into  the  statements  in  the  letter,  before  his  book-keepers,  and  ordered  them 
to  put  all  down  on  paper,  and  then  read  the  letter  sent.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
tiuU  she  was  ordered  to  her  work  immediately,  with  instructions  to  inform 
^e  of  the  result.    The  overlooker  i*eceived  notice  to  leave  the  premises, 
hut  on  account  of  his  family,  and  a  promise  not  to  offend  any  more,  the 
'^ce  was  revoked.    Mary,  when  last  I  heard  of  her,  was  still  working 
^ere,  and  has  ever  since  had  less  labour  to  perform,  and  is  treated  with 
^e  greatest  kindness,  and  even  courtesy,  by  all  concerned  in  the  owner- 
^'^p  and  government  of  the  establishment. 

tThis  is  another  proof  of  the  necessity  of  gentlemen  who  employ  lai^ 

^^mben  of  people,  being  careful  to  whom  they  delegate  their  power.    It 

^^90  proves  the  necessity  of  the  working  classes  appealing  to  the  fountain 

**^Mid,  in  a  proper  and  decorous  manner,  when  they  have  anything  whereof 

complain,  and  experience  proves  that  many  of  the  misunderstandings 

exist  between  employers  and  employed  would  be  removed. 
Maiy  and  I  occasionally  see  each  other,  and  both  rejoice  that  she  is  now 
^^^rning  her  bread  by  honest  industry,  and  is  no  longer  the  **  Factory 

Girl.'' 

**  Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  desoending  sun. 

Bees  from  thj  hands,  no  worthy  action  done. 
AMkion-under-Lyne^  lAih  Nov.,  1856. 


€nliibnU    ^oxxt    "^tn. 

BY  EDWIN  WAUGII, 
Author  of  "Come  whom  to  thi  Childer  and  Me,"  "Lancashire  Sketches,"  &c. 

T. 
*Tis  well  to  till  your  barren  lands, 

And  drain  your  moss  and  fen. 
And  so  give  work  to  honest  hands. 

And  food  to  famished  men  ; 
For  you'll  not  always  stop  the  ear 

Unto  this  smothered  cry  : — 
"Is  there  no  chance,  then,  for  us  here 

But  to  beg,  to  thieve,  or  die !" 
Ye  lordly  horde  of  pompous  men. 

With  Mammon-blinded  eyes, 
Think  of  the  poverty  and  pain 

Which  moaning  round  you  lios. 
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II. 

With  kindly  guerdon,  tliis  groen  earth 

Rewards  the  tiller's  care, 
And  for  her  toiling  sons  gives  birth 

To  harvests  rich  and  fair  ; 
But  there^s  another,  nobler  field, 

Big  with  immoital  gain, — 
The  morasses  of  mind  untUled, — 

Go,  cultivate  your  men  ! 
Plough  up  the  wastes  of  human  mind, 

Where  weedy  ign'ranco  grows  ! 
You'll  find  the  deserts  of  mankind 

Will  «  blossom  like  the  rose  !" 

III. 

But  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  thrift 

X>elude8  this  venal  age  ; 
Poor  self's  the  all-engrossing  drift, 

And  pelf  the  sovereign  rage  ; 
E'en  in  the  Church  the  lamp  burns  dim 

That  ought  to  light  to  heaven. 
And  that  which  fed  its  holy  flame, 

To  low  ambition's  given  I 
Oh  !  till  your  wastes  of  human  mind. 

Where  weedy  igu'rance  grows, 
For  treasure,  there,  you'll  surely  find, 

Whose  limit  no  man  knows. 

IV. 

One  holy  eye  o'crlooketh  here, 

Pride's  wrong,  and  Sorrow's  tears  ; 
To  it  the  world's  pretence  is  cloai*. 

Whatever  cloak  it  wears. 
And  high  and  lowly  tread  one  path. 

Which  leads  into  the  grave, 
Where  false  distinctions  flit  from  death. 

And  tyrant  blends  with  slave. 
In  life's  short  hour,  with  all  your  power. 

Work  out  what  good  ye  can  ; 
There's  no  investment  yields  such  dower. 

As  generous  love  for  man. 


\ 

\ 
\ 
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ban  ^{xstxhxnthtn;  ox  ilgt  (Bnk  jof  5>ibm». 

S  EXTRAORDINABT  8T0RT  FROM  LIFE. 

^  from  Weimar  io  Frankforty  and  had  stopped  at  a  little 
stages  beyond  Fulda.  I  was  standing  at  the  window  of 
I  opposite  the  post-house,  and  looking  at  a  crowd  of 
1  just  been  disgorged  from  a  huge  Mwofm,  or  post-ooaoh, 
ig  there.  Among  them  was  one  female,  who,  before  I 
my  attention.  Although  closely  enveloped  in  a  winter 
)  foot,  her  height,  and  the  easy  decision  with  which  she 
lat  her  figure  was  fine  and  well-proportioned ;  and,  as 
de  her  black  veil,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  features  which  still 
y  curiosity.    I  had  time  to  consider  her  as  she  alighted, 

0  the  inn  alone.  She  entered  at  once  the  room  in  which 
.  the  waiter,  whom  she  addressed  in  a  good-humoured 
r  stylo,  and  ordered  breakfast.  While  this  was  prepar- 
er her  travelling  accoutrements  :  first,   a  dark  cloak, 

1  fur ;  one  or  two  shawls  ;  a  sort  of  pelisse,  or  rather 
to  the  knees,  with  long  loose  sleeves,  such  as  you  may  see 
irtar  or  Muscovite  costumes  ;  this  was  made  of  beautiful 
led  with  blue  silk,  and  trimmed  with  sables.  Under 
1  multifarious  coverings  she  wore  a  dress  of  deep  mourn- 
when  displayed,  excited  my  admiration  :  it  was  one  of 
[  ever  beheld.  Her  feet,  hands,  and  head  were  small 
er  figure.  Her  face  was  not  so  striking  ;  it  was  pretty, 
tome ;  her  whole  appearance  and  manner  gave  me  the 
buxom  daughter  :  nothing  could  be  more  distinct  from 
9  lady-like,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  free  from  impro- 
»ressive  of  native  innocence  and  modesty.      But  the 

dress  did  not  exactly  suit  with  her  deportment;   it 

3n  she  drew  off  her  glove,  that  she  wore  a  number  of 
peculiar  fashion,  and  among  them  a  fine  diamond.  Bhe 
wn  while  her  breakfast  was  preparing,  seemingly  lost  in 
IS ;  but  when  it  appeared,  she  sat  down  and  did  Justice 
>  had  been  many  hours  t  ithout  food.  While  she  was 
I  conductor  of  the  eilioagen,  and  one  of  the  passengers,  came 
iter  with  interest  and  respect.  Boon  afterward  came  the 
n,  who  had  never  deigned  to  notice  me  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
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fashion  in  Germany.  She  came  with  an  offer  of  particular  services ;  and 
from  the  conyersation,  I  gathered,  to  my  astonishment,  that  this  young 
creature — she  seemed  not  more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty — was  on  hei 
way  home,  alone  and  unprotected,  from — can  you  imagine  !  even  from  the 
wilds  of  Siberia  I  But  then,  what  had  brought  her  there !  I  listened,  in 
hopes  of  discovering ;  but  they  all  spoke  so  fast  that  I  could  make  out 
nothing  more. 

Subsequently  we  met  at  Frankfort,  where  she  was  lodged  in  the  same 
hotel;  and  I  was  enabled  to  offer  her  a  seat  in  my  vehicle  to  Mayence^ 

My  heroine  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  brewer  and  wine  merchant  o1 
Deuxponts.  She  was  one  of  five  children ;  two  much  older,  and  two  mncl 
younger,  than  herself.  The  eldest  brother  was  called  Henri ;  he  hac 
early  displayed  such  uncommon  talents,  and  such  a  decided  inclination  foi 
study,  that  his  father  was  determined  to  give  him  all  the  advantages  of  i 
learned  education,  and  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Erlangen,  in  Bavaria 
whence  he  returned  to  his  family  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  hi 
talents  and  good  conduct.  Ills  father  now  destined  him  for  the  clerica 
profession,  with  which  his  own  wishes  accorded.  His  sister  fondly  dwel 
upon  his  praises,  and  described  him,  perhaps  with  a  sister's  partiality,  a 
being  not  only  the  pride  of  his  family,  but  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  ;  ^'taU 
and  handsome,  and  good,"  of  a  most  bevenolent  enthusiastic  temper,  an< 
devoted  to  his  studies.  When  he  had  been  at  home  for  some  time,  h* 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  north  of  Germany,  witl 
whom  he  travelled,  I  believe,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  Through  th- 
recommendation  of  this  powerful  patron,  he  became  a  professor  of  theolog; 
in  a  university  of  Courland  :  I  think  at  Biga,  or  somewhere  near  it,  fo 
the  name  of  this  city  was  continually  recurring  in  her  narrative.  Hem 
was  at  this  time  about  eight  and  twenty. 

While  here,  it  was  his  fate  to  fall  passionately  in  love  with  the  daughte 
of  a  Jew  merchant.  His  religious  zeal  mingled  with  his  love  ;  he  was  a 
anxious  to  convert  his  mistress  as  to  possess  her  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  £n 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  second  :  the  consequences  were  all  i 
the  usual  style  of  such  matters.  The  relations  discovered  the  correspond 
ence,  and  the  young  Jewess  was  forbidden  to  seo  or  to  speak  to  her  lovei 
They  met  in  secret.  W^hat  arguments  he  might  use  to  convert  this  moder 
Jessica,  I  know  not ;  but  they  prevailed.  She  declared  herself  convinced 
and  consented  to  fly  with  him  beyond  the  frontiers,  into  Silesia,  to  b 
bajitised,  and  to  become  his  wife. 

Apparently  their  plans  were  not  well  arranged,  or  betrayed ;  for  the 
were  pursued  by  her  relations  and  the  police,  and  overtaken  before  the 
reached  the  frontiers.  The  young  man  was  accused  of  carrying  off  hi 
Jewish  love  by  force  ;  and  this,  I  believe,  at  Kiga,  wliere  the  Jews  ta 
protected,  is  a  capital  crime.  The  affair  was  brought  before  the  tribuna 
and  the  accused  defended  himself  by  declaring,  that  the  girl  had  fled  wit 
him  by  her  own  free,  will ;  that  she  was  a  Chiistian,  and  his  betrothe 
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bride,  as  they  had  exchanged  rings,  or  gone  through  some  dnnilar  cere- 
mony. The;  father  Jew  denied  this  on  the  part  of  his  daughter ;  and 
£enrl  desired  to  be  confronted  with  the  lady,  who  was  thus  said  to  have 
lumed  his  accuser.  Her  family  made  many  difficulties,  but  by  order  of 
the  judge  she  was  obliged  to  appear.  She  was  brought  into  the  court  of 
justice,  pale,  trembling,  and  supported  by  her  father,  and  others  of  her 
lindred.  The  judge  demanded  whether  it  was  by  her  own  will  that  she 
had  fled  with  Henri  Ambos. 

She  answered  in  a  faint  voice,  **  No." 

"  Had  then  violence  been  used  to  carry  her  off  T' 

"Yes." 
t        ''Was  she  a  Christian  r 
1        «No." 

'*  Did  she  regard  Henri  as  her  affianced  husband  V 

"No." 

On  hearing  these  replies,  so  different  from  the  truth — ^from  all  he  could 
\  have  anticipated — the  unfortunate  young  man  appeared  for  a  few  minutes 
,  stupefied  :  then,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  he  made  a  desperate 
i  effort  to  rush  upon  the  young  Jewess.  On  being  prevented,  he  drew  a 
I  knife  from  his  pocket,  which  he  attempted  to  plunge  into  his  own  bosom, 
I  bat  it  was  wrested  from  him  ;  in  the  scuffle  he  was  wounded  in  the  hands 
ud  face,  and  the  young  lady  swooned  away.  The  sight  of  his  mistress 
insenuble,  and  his  own  blood  flowing,  restored  the  lover  to  his  senses. 
He  became  suddenly  calm ;  he  offered  not  another  word  in  his  own  de- 
fence, refused  to  answer  any  questions,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
prison. 

These  particulars  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  family  after  the  lapse  of 
many  months ;  but  of  his  subsequent  fate  they  could  learn  nothing. 
NeiUier  his  sentence  nor  his  punishment  could  be  ascertained ;  and  al- 
though one  of  his  relations  went  to  Riga  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
information — some  redress — he  returned  without  effecting  either  of  the 
purposes  of  his  journey.  Whether  Ucuri  had  died  of  his  wounds,  or  lan- 
guished in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  remained  a  mystery. 

Six  years  thus  passed  away.  His  father  died  ;  his  mother,  who  persisted 
in  hoping,  while  all  others  despaired,  lingered  on  in  heart-wearing  suspense. 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1833),  a  travelling  merchant 
passed  through  the  city  of  Deuxponts,  and  inquired  for  the  fiimily  of 
Ambos.  He  informed  them,  that  in  the  preceding  year  he  had  seen  and 
spoken  to  a  man  in  rags,  with  a  long  beard,  who  was  working  in  fetters 
with  other  criminals  near  the  fortress  of  Barinska,  in  Siberia,  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  Henri  Ambos,  a  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  unjustly 
condemned,  and  besought  him,  with  tears  and  the  most  earnest  supplica- 
tions, to  convey  some  tidings  of  him  to  his  unhappy  parents,  and  beseech 
them  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  his  liberation. 

Ton  must  imagine— for  I  cannot  describe  as  she  described — ^ihe  fealiogs 
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that  this  intelli||^ce  excited.  A  family  council  was  held,  and  it  w 
termined  at  once  that  application  should  be  madd  to  the  police  anth 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  ascertain,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fate  of  poor  I 
that  a  petition  in  his  fayonr  must  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  B 
but  who  was  to  present  it  ?  The  second  brother  offered  himself,  I 
had  a  wife  and  two  children  :  the  wife  protested  that  she  should  die 
husband  left  her,  and  would  not  hear  of  liis  going  ;  besides,  he  w 
only  remaining  hope  of  his  niotlicr's  family.  The  sister  then  said  th 
would  undertake  the  journey ;  and  argued  that,  as  a  woman,  she  had 
chance  of  success  in  such  an  affair  than  her  brother.  The  motb 
quiesccd.  There  was,  in  truth, no  alternative  ;  and,  being  amply  fun 
with  the  means,  this  generous,  affect louate,  and  strong-minded  girl  i 
alone  on  her  long  and  perilous  journey. 

"  When  my  mother  gave  me  her  blessing,"  said  she,  "  I  mode  a  i 
God  and  my  own  heart,  that  I  would  not  return  alive  without  the  par 
my  brother !  I  feared  nothing :  I  had  nothing  to  live  for.  1  had  healt 
strength,  and  I  had  not  a  doubt  of  my  own  success,  because  I  was  resol 
succeed.  But  ah,  Uebe  niadamey  what  a  fate  was  mine  !  and  how  an 
turning  to  my  mother,  my  poor  old  mother  P'  Here  she  burst  into  tear 
threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage.  After  a  few  minutes  she  resume 
narrative. 

She  reached  the  city  of  Kiga  without  mischance.  There  she  collect! 
necessary  documents  relative  to  her  brother's  character  and  conduct,  w: 
the  circumstances  of  his  trial,  and  had  them  properly  attested.  Fun 
with  these  papers,  she  proceeded  to  St.  Pctersburgh,  where  she  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  1833.  She  had  been  fiu-nisLed  with  several  1 
of  recommendation,  and  particularly  one  to  a  German  ecclesiastic,  of  "' 
she  spoke  with  the  most  grateful  enthusiasm,  by  the  title  of  M.  le  Pa 
She  met  with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  police  the  c 
return  of  her  brother's  condemnation,  place  of  exile,  punishment,  &c. ;  '. 
length,  by  almost  incredible  boldness,  perseverance,  and  address,  she  i 
possession  of  these ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  her  good  friend  the  p 
she  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  emperor.  With  this  she  waited  on  the  mi 
of  the  interior,  to  whom,  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  applies 
she  obtained  access.  He  treated  her  with  great  harshness,  and  absc^ 
refused  to  deliver  the  petition . 

Her  suit  being  rejected  by  all  the  ministers  (for  even  those  who  were 
gentle,  and  who  allowed  the  hardships  of  the  case,  still  refused  to  interfc 
deliver  her  petition),  she  resolved  to  do  what  she  liad  been  dissuaded 
attempting  in  the  first  instance,  to  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  person.  I 
was  in  vain  she  lavished  hundreds  of  dollars  in  bribes  to  the  iuferior  off 
in  vain  she  beset  the  imperial  suite,  at  reviews,  at  the  theatre,  on  the  w 
the  church;  mvariably  driven  back  by  the  guards,  or  the  attendant! 
could  not  penetrate  to  the  emperor's  presence.  After  spending  six  wee 
daily  ineffectual  attempts  of  this  kind,  hoping  every  morning,  and  a 
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\  ^«spurmg  every  evening;  threatened  by  the  police,  and  apumcd  by  the 
officials;  IWridence  raised  her  up  a  friend  in  one  of  her  own  sex.    Among 
\  some  ladies  of  rank  who  became  interested  in  her  story,  and  invited  her  to 

I  their  hooses,  was  a  Countess  Elise something  or  other,  whose  name  I 

;  am  sorry  I  did  not  write  down.    One  day,  on  seeing  lior  young  jwo^^^  over- 

;  whelmed  with  grief,  and  almost  in  despair,  she  said,  with  emotion^  **  I 

;  caanoi  dare  to  present  your  petition  myself ;  I  might  be  sent  off  to 

Siberia,  or  at  least  banished  the  court ;  but  all  I  can  do,  I  will.    I  will 

lend  yoQ  my  equipage  and  servants.    I  will  dress  you  in  one  of  my  robes  ; 

you  shall  drive  to  the  palace  tho  next  lev^e  day,  and  obtain  an  audience 

under  mj  name.    When  once  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  you  must 

manage  for  yourself.    If  I  risk  thus  much,  will  you  venture  the  rest  I" 

^    "And what,**  said  I,  **  was  your  answer  i" 

"0!"  she  replied,  **  I  could  not  answer ;  but  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet, 
'  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  gown.*' 

1  asked  her  whether  she  had  not  fearod  to  risk  the  safety  of  her  generous 
friend. 

She  replied,  **  That  thought  did  strike  me  ;  but  what  would  yon  have  ! 
1  cast  it  from  me.  I  was  resolved  to  have  my  brother's  pardon.  I  would 
^ve  sacrificed  my  own  life  to  obtain  it ;  and,  God  forgive  me  I  I  thought 
little  of  what  it  miglit  cost  another." 

•^  plan  was  soon  arranged  ;  and  at  the  time  appointed,  my  resolute 
nerome  drove  up  to  the  palace  in  a  splendid  equipage,  preceded  by  a 
''"^^R  footman,  with  tliree  laced  lackeys,  in  full  dress,  mounted  behind. 

She  vas  announced  as  the  Countess  Elise ,  who  supplicated  a  particular 

I  '^^^eoce  of  His  Majesty.    The  doors  flew  open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
'  *^  ui  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  advanced  one  or  two  steps  to 
""^ther,  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  but  suddenly  started  back. 

^^  I  could  not  help  asking  her  whether,  in  that  moment|  she  did  not 
feel  her  heart  sink. 

{  ^Oj^said  she  firmly :  ^on  the  contrary,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  quicker 
i  ^^  %her  1  I  sprung  forward,  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  with 
I  '^^■W  hands,  *  Pardon,  Imperial  Majesty  I  pardon  V  " 

Who  are  you !"  said  the  emperor,  astonished ;  **  and  what  can  I  do 

^6  spoke  gently,  more  gently  than  any  of  his  ministers,  and,  overcome 
^^  by  my  own  hopes,  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  said,  '  Alay  it 

P**«8e  your  Imperial  Majesty,  I  am  not  Countess  Elise s  I  am  the 

pJ^  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Henri  Ambos,  who  has  been  condemned  on 
1*^  accusation.  O  pardon  I  pardon  1  Here  are  the  papers— the  proofs. 
^i  Imperial  Majesty,  pardon  my  poor  brother  l'  I  held  out  the  petition 
^^  the  papers,  and  at  the  same  time,  prostrate  on  my  knees,  I  seized  the 
'^  of  his  embroidered  coat,  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

'"The  emperor  said, '  Bise,  riso  !'  but  I  would  not  rise.    I  still  held  out 
^y  Pftpen^  resolved  not  to  rise  till  he  bad  taken  them. 

T2 
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"At  lant  the  emperor,  who  seemed  much  moved,  extended  one  hand 
toward  me,  and  took  the  papers  with  the  other,  saying,  *Riae,  Made^ 
moiselle  :  I  command  you  to  rise.' 

^  I  ventured  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  said,  with  teais,  *  I  pray  your  majestjr 
to  read  that  paper.' 

« He  said,' I  will  read  it.' 

**  I  then  rose  from  the  ground,  and  stood  watching  him,  while  he  unioIdedL 
the  petition  and  read  it. 

*'  His  countenance  changed,  and  he  exclaimed,  once  or  twice, '  Is  ife 
poesihle!    This  is  dreadful  T 

^  When  he  had  finished,  he  folded  the  paper,  and  without  any  oheerva— 
tion,  said  at  once, '  Mademoiselle  Ambos,  your  brother  is  pardoned.' 

••  The  words  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I  again  flung  myself  at  his  feet^ 
sayings— and  yet  I  scarce  know  what  I  said—*  Your  Imperial  Majesty  is 
god  upon  earth ;  do  you  indeed  pardon  my  brother  t     Your  ministci 
would  never  suffer  me  to  approach  you  ;  and  even  yet  I  fear —  1' 

"  He  said,  *  Fear  nothing  ;  you  have  my  promise.' 

**  He  then  raised  me  from  the  ground,  and  conducted  me  himself  to  th^ 
door.  I  tried  to  thank  and  bless  him,  but  could  not ;  he  held  out  his  ban  A 
to  me  to  kiss,  and  then  bowed  his  head  as  I  left  the  room.  Aekja!  th^ 
emperor  is  a  good  man — ein  Mchdner  ftiner  Mann  ! — but  he  does  not  knofr* 
how  cruel  his  ministers  are,  and  all  the  evil  they  do,  and  all  the  justice 
they  refuse,  in  his  name  !" 

On  her  return,  she  received  the  congratulations  of  her  benefactress,  th^ 

Conntess  Elise ,  and  of  her  good  friend  the  pastor  ;  but  both  advised^ 

her  to  keep  her  audience  and  the  Emperor's  promise  a  profound  secret— 
Recollecting  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  shut  her  from  the  emperor*^ 
presence,  she  feared  some  unforeseen  obstacle,  or  even  some  knavery  on. 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  government.    She  described  her  feelings 
during  the  next  few  days  as  fearful :  her  agitation,  her  previous  fatigues^ 
and  the  terrible  suspense,  apparently  threw  her  into  a  fever,  or  acted  on 
her  excited  nerves  so  as  to  produce  a  species  of  delirium ;   though,  of 
course,  she  would  not  admit  this.    ''Just  five  days  after  I  had  seen  the 
Emperor,"  she  continued,  **  a  laquais,  in  the  imperial  livery,  came  to  my 
lodging,  and  put  into  my  hands  a  packet,  with  the '  Emperor's  compliments 
to  Mademoiselle  Ambos."    it  was  the  pardon  of  my  brother,  with  the 
Emperor's  seal  and  signature.    Then  I  forgot  everything  but  joy." 

Those  mean,  official  animals,  who  had  before  spumed  her,  now  pressed 

upon  her  with  offers  of  service ;  and  even  the  minister  C ofi^ered  to 

expedite  the  pbrdon  himself  to  Siberia,  in  order  to  save  her  trouble  ;  but 
she  would  not  suffer  the  precious  paper  out  of  lier  hands ;  she  determined 
to  carry  it  herself,  to  be  herself  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings.  80,  having 
mi^o  her  arrangements  as  quickly  as  possible,  she  set  off^  for  Moscow, 
where  she  arrived  in  three  days. 

She  told  me  that,  after  leaving  Moscow,  she  travelled  post  seven  days 
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Aod  seven  nights,  only  sleeping  in  the  carriage.  She  then  reposed  for  two 
dajs,  and  then  posted  on  for  another  seven  days  and  nights,  alone  and 
wholly  unprotected,  except  by  her  own  innocence  and  energy,  and  a  few 
lines  of  recommendation  that  had  been  given  to  her  at  St.  Petersburgh 
She  suffered  much  from  hunger,  not  being  prepared  to  travel,  for  so  many 
hours  together,  without  meeting  with  any  food  she  could  touch  without 
disgust.  She  described,  with  great  truth  and  eloquence,  her  own  sensa- 
tions, as  she  was  whirled  rapidly  over  those  wide,  silent,  solitary,  andap- 
pventlj  endless  plains.  Altogether  she  desciibed  her  journey  as  being 
fnmm  (horrible)  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  indeed,  even  the  recollection 
ofitmade  her  shudder ;  but,  at  the  time,  there  was  the  anticipation  of 
unspe&kahle  happiness,  which  made  fatigue  light  and  danger  indifferent. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  sho  arrived  at  the  end  of  her 
journey,  and  was  courteously  received  by  the  commandant  of  the  fortress. 
She  presented  the  pardon  with  a  hand  which  trembled  with  impatience 
&nd  joy  too  great  to  be  restrained,  almost  to  be  borne.  The  officer  looked 
ver}'  grave,  and  took,  as  she  thought,  a  long  time  to  read  the  paper,  which 
consisted  only  of  six  or  eight  lines.  At  last  he  stammered  out:  T  am 
'ony ;  but  the  Henri  Ambos  mentioned  in  this  paper  is  dead  /"  Poor  girl ! 
she  fell  to  the  earth. 

^1ien  she  reached  this  part  of  her  story,  she  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of 
^^  wrung  her  hands,  and  for  some  time  could  utter  nothing  but  pas- 
donate  exclamations  of  grief :  "  What  a  horrible  fate  was  mine  I  I  had 
come  thus  far  to  find,  not  my  brother,  only  a  grave  !"  sho  repeated  several 
^88,  with  an  accent  of  despair.  The  uilfortunato  man  had  died  a  year 
I  ^ore.  The  fetters  in  which  he  worked  had  caused  an  ulcer  in  his  leg, 
*^ch  he  neglected,  and,  after  some  weeks  of  horrid  suffering,  death 
'slewed  him.  The  task- work,  for  nearly  five  years,  of  this  accomplished 
^  even  learned  man,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  mental  powers,  had 
^^  to  break  stones  upon  the  road,  chained  hand  and  foot,  and  confounded 
^'b  the  lowest  malefactors. 

J  have  not  much  more  to  tell.  She  found,  on  inquiry,  that.some  papers 
^^  letters  which  her  unhappy  brother  had  drawn  up  by  stealth,  in  the 
hopeof  heing  able  at  some  time  to  convey  them  to  his  friends,  were  in  the 
P^^'^on  of  one  of  the  officers,  who  readily  gave  them  up  to  her ;  and 
^tb  these  she  returned,  half  broken-hearted,  to  St.  Petorsbui^h.  If  her 
^•^er  jonmey,  when  hope  cheered  her  on  the  way,  had  been  so  fearful, 
*bat  moat  have  been  her  return  !  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that,  on 
''**' arrival,  she  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  was  for  many 
^^h  confined  to  her  bed. 

^  receiving  her  brother's  pardon  from  the  emperor,  she  had  written 
^®  to  her  family  ;  but  she  confessed  that  since  that  time  she  hod  not 
^^n  :  she  had  not  courage  to  inflict  a  blow  which  might  possibly  afi^ect 
°^  mother's  life  ;  and  yet  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  tell  what  she  dared 
**^^te,  seemed  to  strike  her  with  terror. 
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But  the  strangest  event  of  this  strange  story  remains  to  bo  told  ;  and  I  ; 
will  try  to  give  it  in  her  own  simple  words.  She  left  Petersburgh  in  Octo-  ■ 
ber,  and  proceeded  to  Riga,  where  those  who  had  known  her  brother  | 
received  her  with  interest  and  kindness,  and  sjinpathized  in  her  affiiction. 

**  But,"  said  she,  **  there  was  one  thing  I  had  resolved  .to  do,  which  yet 
remained  undone.    I  was  resolved  to  see  the  woman  who  had  been  the 
original  cause  of  all  my  poor  brother's  misfortunes.    I  thought  if  once  I   \ 
could' say  to  her,  *  Your  falsehood  has  done  this  !*  I  should  be  satisfied  ;  ! 
but  my  brother's  friends  dissuaded  mo  from  this  idea.    They  said  it  was  > 
better  not ;  that  it  could  do  my  poor  Henii  no  good  ;  that  it  was  wrong  ; 
that  it  was  unchristian  ;  and  I  submitted.    I  left  Riga  with  a  vaUurier.    I 
had  reached  Pojer,  on  the  Russian  frontiei-s,  and  there  I  stopped  at  the 
Douane,  to  have  my  packages  searched.    The  cliicf  officer  looked  at  the 
address  on  my  trunk,  and  exclaimed,  with  surprise, — 

"  *  Mademoiselle  Ambos  !  Are  you  any  relation  of  the  Professor  Henri 
Ambos  V 

**  *  I  am  his  sister.' 

"  *  Is  it  possible  ?  I  was  the  intimate  friend  of  your  brother.  What  has 
become  of  him  V 

"  I  then  told  him  all  that  I  have  now  told  you,  liebe  madame  ;  and  when 
I  came  to  an  end,  this  good  man  buret  into  tears,  and  for  some  timo  we 
wept  together.  The  kutscher,  (driver,)  who  was  standing  by,  heard  all  this 
conversation;  and,  when  I  turned  round  he  was  crying  too.  My  brother's 
friend  pressed  on  me  offers  of  8cr>-ice  and  hospitality,  but  I  could  not 
delay ;  for,  besides  that  my  impatience  to  reach  home  increased  every  hour, 
I  had  not  much  money  in  my  pui'so.  Of  three  thousand  dollars,  which  I 
had  taken  with  me  to  St.  Petersburgh,  ver>'  little  remained  :  so  I  bade  him 
farewell,  and  I  proceeded.  At  the  next  town,  where  my  kutschtr  stopped 
to  feed  his  horses,  he  came  to  the  door  of  my  caleche,  and  said,  '  You  have 
just  missed  seeing  the  Jew  lady  whom  your  l)rother  was  in  love  with.  That 
caliche  which  passed  us  by  just  now,  and  clianged  horses  here,  contained 

Mademoiselle  S ,  her  sister,  and  her  sister's  husband.'      Imagine  my 

surprise.  I  could  not  believe  my  foi-tuno  :  it  seemed  that  Pro>'idence  had 
delivered  her  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  resolved  she  should  not  escape  me. 
I  knew  they  would  be  delayed  at  the  custom-house.  I  ordered  the  nwui  to 
turn,  and  drive  back  as  fast  as  possible,  promising  a  reward  of  a  dollar  if 
he  overtook  them.  On  reaching  the  custom-house,  I  saw  a  caliche  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance.  I  felt  myself  tremble,  and  my  heart  beat  so  ;  but 
not  with  fear.  I  went  up  to  the  caliche  :  two  ladies  were  sitting  in  it.  I 
addressed  the  one  who  was  the  most  beautiful,  and  said, — 

"  *  Are  you  Mademoiselle  Emilie  S ?'    I  suppose  I  must  have  looked 

very  strange,  and  wild,  and  resolute  ;  for  she  replied,  ^ith  a  frightened 
manner,  '  I  am.    Who  are  you  ?  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  !' 

*  I  said,  *  I  am  the  sister  of  Uenri  Ambos,  whom  you  murdered.* 

**  She  shrieked  out.    The  men  came  running  from  the  house ;  but  I  held 
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fiwt  the  carriage  door,  and  said,  *  1  am  not  coiuo  to  hurt  you  :  but  you  are 
the  murderesB  of  my  brother,  Hcuri  Am  bos.  Ho  loved  you,  and  your 
ftlaehood  boa  killed  him.' 

^  I  remember  no  more.  I  was  like  one  mad.  I  have  just  a  recollection 
of  her  ghastly,  terrified  look,  and  her  eyes  wide  open,  staring  at  me.  I 
fell  into  fits,  and  they  carried  me  into  tho  house  of  my  brother's  friend, 
and  laid  me  on  a  bed.  *  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  cal^he  and  all 
were  gone.  When  I  reached  BerUn,  all  this  appeared  to  me  so  miraculous, 
I  10  like  a  dream,  I  could  not  trust  to  my  own  recollection  ;  and  I  wrote  to 
\  the  officer  of  customs,  to  beg  he  would  attest  that  it  was  really  true,  and 
what  I  bad  said  when  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  and  wluit  she  had  said.  And 
at  Leipsic  I  received  his  letter,  which  I  will  show  you.'* 

At  ^laycnce  she  showed  me  this  letter,  and  a  number  of  other  docu- 
ments :  her  brother's  pardon,  with  the  empei'or's  signature  ;  a  letter  of  tho 

Countess  Elise ;  a  most  touching  letter  from  her  unfortunate  brother ; 

(over  this  she  wept  much  ;)  and  a  variety  of  other  papers,  all  proving  the 
truth  of  her  story,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars. 


©itr  Mmx^,—ihnt  '^^nUx^  antr  ^m^. 


There  are  ifew  subjects  more  worthy  of  onr  attention  than  the  social 
Mndition  of  a  people,  the  precarious  manner  they  earn  their  bread,  and 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  they  are  subject  while  foUowing  their 
employment. 

No  class  of  workmen  in  the  British  empire  are  more  worthy  of  our  regard 
than  the  mining  population. 

The  numerous  dangers  by  which  they  are  momentarily  surrounded,  their 
isolated  position  from  the  world  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  have  been  hurled  into  eternity  in  times  past  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  outlay  of  capital,  the  general  neglect  of  their  educational 
and  social  status,  together  with  their  great  usefulness  to  the  civilised 
world,  demand  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  well-being  and 
intellectual  advancement. 

The  wail  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  relatives,  at  the  Cymmer  Colliery 
£xpkMioii,  in  South  Wales,  which  happened  so  recently,  is  still  fresh  u|kw 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country.  There  is  now  no  doubt^  had 
thoM  wkoM  buginess  it  was  to  see  to  the  proper  working  of  the  mine  dMM 
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their  daty,  those  114  human  beings  who  are  now  festering  in  the  grares 
wonld  have  cheered  and  gbiddened— instead  of  saddened — the  homes  of 
the  ancient  Kimri.  The  many  and  fearful  accidents  that  had  taken  place 
prior  to  1850  stirred  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation,  and  parliamentary 
committees  were  called  for  in  both  houses.  The  report  of  those  committees 
led  to  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  inspection  of  mines. 

We  have  now  lying  before  us  one  of  those  ponderous  "  Blue  Books," 
issued  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  although  the  date  is  1854^ 
there  is  something  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  Matthias  Dunn,  inspector  of 
mines  for  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland,  so  interesting  to  all 
concerned  in  mines,  that  we  quote  the  whole  of  his  observations  on  the 

^GENERAL  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  PIT. 

''Ist.  The  downcast  and  upcast  shafts  must  be  ample,  and  the  latter  fur- 
nished with  an  ofiicient  furnace,  or  furnaces,  kept  on  day  and  night. 

^  2d.  The  currents  to  be  so  arranged  that  no  air  from  the  goaves,  or  other 
part  of  the  mine  making  gas,  shall  come  upon  the  naked  lights  of  the 
workmen. 

"  3d.  In  the  arranging  and  splitting  of  such  air  currents,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  diminish  tho  currents  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  un- 
equal to  the  carrying  away  of  the  gas  made  in  the  working  places,  which 
is  frequently  the  case. 

*4th.    The  main  stoppings  guiding  each  main  current  of  air  to  be  built 
of  brick  or  stone  in  narrow  places,  plastered  with  lime,  and  supported  by^ 
a  few  yards  of  sto^'ing  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  explosion. 

**  6th.  Each  main  current  (where  doors  arc  necessary)  to  be  guarded  by 
two  at  least,  kept  by  separate  trappers. 

**  6th.  The  more  perfect  the  arrangement  of  the  air,  tho  fewer  doors  are 
required  ;  for,  where  doors  are  necessary,  irregularity  in  tho  air  is  consequent.- 

"  7th.  Where  brattices  are  necessary  in  the  working  places,  they  should. 
be  contracted  at  the  intake,  and  pointed  towards  the  entering  current. 

**8th.  For  single  places,  swing  doors,  perhaps,  are  the  safest,  when- 
fitted  up  upon  a  proper  principle,  and  well  looked  after,  for  they  are  sub- 
ject to  damage  from  the  stroke  of  tlie  tub. 

^  9th.  All  the  working  places  should  be  examined  before  the  workmen, 
are  suffered  to  enter  them  ;  and  they  are  to  be  directed  by  some  responsible^ 
person  whether  to  work  with  a  safety  lamp  or  candle. 

**  10th.  In  case  of  a  safety  lamp  being  necessary,  the  blasting  with  gun- 
powder should  not  be  permitted.  It  is  a  delusion  to  fancy  that,  because^ 
the  shot  is  fired  with  touch  paper,  it  lessens  the  danger.  If  gas  be  there^ 
the  explosion  of  the  shot  will  inflame  it,  regardless  of  the  manner  of  firings 

^  11th.  Printed  regulations  as  to  the  use  of  the  lamps,  and  the  better  toa 
guard  against  accidents  should  be  distributed  freely  amongst  the  workmen^ 
embracing  both  their  conduct  in  the  pit,  and  also  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  to  venture  at  once  upon  the  rope.    Also,  printed  notices  should  bep 
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pitoed  at  the  dooi«  separating  tlie  naked  lights  from  the  safety  Uunpe,  with 
insty  doorkeepers  at  them. 

'12tlL  The  safety  lamps  should  be  provided  by  the  owner,  kept  under 
the  (hirge  and  examination  of  a  properly  qualified  person,  and  not  left  to 
the  common  collier.    The  lamps  should  also  be  kept  locked. 

'13th.  The  examination  of  ropes,  chains,  slides,  boilers,  &C.,  bhould  be 
pot  noder  tho  charge  of  scientific  and  responsible  persons,   and  duly 
l«iMmned. 

I4th.  The  air  courses  in  the  waste  ought  to  be  maintained  in  adequate 

"^  according  to  the  pro^iortion  of  air  passing  in  each  department,  the 

^"^  return  never  to  be  less  than  30  to  40  feet  area ;  but,  where  the 

^^'''^Hcs  are  very  extensive,  and  tho  accumulation  of  12  or  15  split  airs  is 

I  ^uected,  there  is  need  of  double  this  area.    No  such  pit  should  have  less 

*^  10,000  or  12,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

l^th.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  suitable  timber,  in  abundant  quan- 
^^7>  Ought  to  be  pro\'ided,  and  experienced  understanding  men  appointed 
^  •^t  it,  for  the  preservation  of  the  workmen. 

^^th.  Many  Uves  are  lost  by  the  bursting  of  boilers.  It  is  therefore  a 
*  ^oo^  precaution  to  have  them  fitted  up  with  duplicate  safety  valves  and 
leed  a,pparatus  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  steam  whistle  would  be  a  great  safeguard 
^  ffi Vc  notice  of  the  decline  of  the  water. 

iTth.  Where  coals  are  sent  away  from  an  upper  scam,  or  men  and 
^^  are  changed  at  that  seam,  a  person  should  be  appointed  to  guard 
^p*,  and  to  prevent  individual  putters  from  running  into  danger.  Many 
*^^cnt8  have  happened  in  Scotland  for  want  of;  the  shafts  being 
''^Uicd  out  at  the  bottom,  and  for  want  of  proper  signals  to  the  manager 
^^  ^ho  engine. 

^  l8th.  That  subordination  and  submission  to  orders  ought  to  be  main- 
^^ed  amongst  the  workmen,  especially  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  thcm- 
*'*'^  and  their  comrades. 

**  l9th.  In  case  of  explosion,  if  a  person  has  sufficient  notice,  it  Is  good 

^hrow  himself  upon  his  face  till  the  blast  passes  over  him  ;  and,  as  soon 

^  lie  is  satisfied  that  it  is  over,  (for  it  is  frequently  repeated  at  the  inter- 

^  of  a  minute  or  two,)  let  him  calm  his  fears  as  much  as  possible,  and 

^*^lce  his  way  out  towards  the  fresh  air.    Many  jicrsons  are  lost  from  undue 

rotation.    If  he  is  not  seriously  burnt  by  tho  blast,  although  in  a  part  of 

^  workings  which  is  deprived  of  ventilation,  yet  the  air  may  be  quite 

^^^irablo,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  sustain  life  for  many  hours. 

^  According  to  Dr.  Glover,  666  cubic  feet  of  air  will  snstain  a  healthy 
J5^^li  for  24  hours ;  therefore,  taking  an  ordinary  working  place  to  be  12 
^^  wide,  4  feet  high,  and  4  feet  long,  the  air  in  that  place  will  sustain  a 
**^*«on  nearly  7  hours  ;  and  in  collieries  where  the  chief  air  stoppings  are 
^^B  secured,  it  seldom  happens  that  so  long  a  period  does  elapse  before 
^^  air  is  so  far  restored  as  to  remove  all  the  people. 

^Upon  the  occnrrenco  of  an  explosion,  the  whole  ventilation  of  the 
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colliery  should  pro  torn,  be  turned  into  that  quarter,  reinstating  th< 
with  brattices  stuffed  with  hay,  and  doors  temporarily  erected. 

**  And  it  Is  of  great  moment  for  some  authorized  persons  n« 
arrange  regular  relays  of  people  with  proper  leaders,  but  also  i 
unwary  persons  from  rushing  before  the  air  for  their  own  desir 
collecting  that  the  first  and  main  object  is  to  direct  a  temporary 
fresh  air  towards  the  locality  uf  the  sufferers. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  be  excused  for  repeating,  that  it  is  impera 
ekief  air  currentt  be  tteured  by  brick  or  stone  ttoppingt^  df/ended  by  Q  <a 
Uowing,  and  that  the  place  appointed /or  the  ttopping  be  not  exceeding  i 
Where  the  stoppings  are  formed  I>y  a  top  deal  stowed  against  wi< 
the  blast  sweeps  them  out,  and  accc&s  to  the  poor  people  is  fatall, 
It  is  mostly  unsafe  to  continue  the  furnace  whilst  the  pit  is  in  i 
state  ;  therefore,  a  water-fall  at  the  downcast  shaft  it  very  e£l 
increasing  the  air  current. 

**I  here  reprint  some  rules,  which  wei*o  published  by  the  Sou 

Committee,  from  French  authorities,  for  the  treatment  of  persoi 

with  the  afterdamp,  which  consists  of  8  of  nitrogen,  2  of  a(|ueou8  v 

1  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    Where  the  nitrogen  abounds  in  large  pi 

the  safety  lamp  will  continue  to  burn  even  when  the  miner  isstru 
**  1 .  Remove  the  person  into  pure  air. 

**  2.  Undress  him,  and  throw  on  the  body  effusions  of  cold  wate 

"3.  Endeavour  to  make  him  swallow  cold  water  slightly  acidu] 
vinegar. 

**4.  Clysters  should  be  given,  two-thirds  of  cold  water,  and  oi 
vinegar,  &c. 

**5.  Irritate  the  pituitary  membrane  with  the  feather  end  of  ; 
stimulate  with  a  bottle  of  volatile  alkali  put  under  the  nose. 

'*  6.  Introduce  the  air  into  the  lungs  by  blowing  with  the  nozzle  c 
into  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  compressing  the  other  with  the  iingc 
game  time  endeavour  to  give  motion  to  the  chest,  &c.  Therefore  i 
anticipate  explosion  by  having  ready  prepared  a  supply  of  water  i 
a  little  brandy  ;  and  also  a  couple  of  common  house  bellows,  to  be 
Boon  as  ever  the  person  is  removed  in  moderate  fresh  air,  instead  oj 
him  before  ho  is  sufficiently  recovered. 

"  Having  enumerated  at  length  the  arrangements  which  are  hot 
and  economical  on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  manager,  I  will  folio 
with  some  recommendations  to  the  colliers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ic 
hand  and  anticipate  danger.  When  accidents  happen,  it  is  quite  < 
hear  that  thi^,  that,  and  the  other  were  known  to  be  wrong ;  the  b 
not  kept  up,  or  badly  mode ;  that  the  air  was  insulHcicnt,  and  th< 
badly  constructed ;  the  fhmace  was  ill  kept ;  lamps  should  have 
instead  of  candles ;  their  places  were  not  sufficiently  propped ; 
should  have  been  set  instead  of  one ;  such  an  overman  was  not  a  fi 

**  I  am,  therefore,  going  to  suggest  that  every  pit's  crew  shall  el 
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^ittee  of  three  or  five  intelligent  and  reasonable  men,  who  shall  entreat  of  the 

^'^^•nager  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  the  colliery, 

8iich  as  the  air-courses,  the  splits,  the  furnaces,  and  such  other  of  the  general 

P^ciples  of  management  as  may  enable  tliem  not  only  to  suggest  anything 

^arfg  their  safety,  but  to  be  competent  to  act  more  efficiently  upon  the 

•'oergency  of  an  explosion  in  reinstating  the  colliery  and  in  relieving  the 

■^iftrera ;  for  if  a  collier  understands  no  more  of  the  general  arrangements  of 

^  extensiye  colliery  than  belongs  to  his  individual  place  that  valuable  time  is 

'^t  in  obtaining  access  to  the  place  of  the  misfortune  which  might  redound 

^^thessTingoflife. 

*'  The  committee  above  suggested  might  often  also  with  advantage  commu- 

**^cate  with  the  inspector  of  the  district,  who  would  aid  them  with  his  advice 

•^  interference ;  whilst  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  his  personally  visiting 

**•<*•€  places  which  are  continually  varying  their  position.    Under  these  cir- 

^^''nsttnces  occasional  reference  to  him  might  be  most  salutary. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  allegation  that  men  are  often  visited  with  vindic- 

^tJesa  who  venture  to  speak  about  any  imaginary  danger  which  they  ap- 

«*'^*i«nd ;  and  although  that  may  be  true  in  some  insolated  cases,  yet  I  flatter 

'^^y^^lfthat  very  few  proprietors  of  collieries  will  so  far  demean  themselves  as 

^^>eat  with  severity  any  communications,  made  in  a  respectful  and  becoming 

.  ^-^iJicr,  upon  a  subject  wherein  their  own  interests  and  character  are  so 

^"^^enscly  involved. 

*  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  responsibility  for  any  agent  to  treat 
^^  disregard  the  application  of  reasonable  and  respectfiil  workmen  upon  a 
^^^  ^ject  of  life  and  death  to  them,  and  of  consequence  to  his  employer  ;  be- 
if  he  were  so  fool-hardy,  and  death  ensued,  most  assuredly  he  would  be 


n.^ 


^Iled  with  signal  punishment,  whilst  his  employer  would  be  no  longer  war- 
^^Hcd  in  holding  him  in  connection. 

**  And,  lastly,  should  such  application  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  men,  they 
j^^^ht  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  Parliamett  has  provided 
r!^^  them  by  an  application  to  the  inspector,  when  thf y  ought  to  know  that 
^^ey  can  approach  him  confidently,  and  he  is  bound  to  hear  them.    At  the 


le  time  I  earnestly  urge  that  a  good  feeling  should  be  maintained  with  the 

^  ^^Jipkjyer,  by  addressing  him  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  affection ;  and 

^^^stead  of  calling  upon  the  inspector  to  interfere  officially,  it  may  often  happen 

it  he  may  be  of  service  in  reconciling  any  difference  wliich  may  arise? 

of  going  to  extremities,  to  the  production  of  strikes  and  ill  will.*' 

The  whole  of  these  observations,  we  trust,  will  be  most  useful  to  our 

^^inlng  brethren.    There  are  thousands  of  our  members  miners  from 

^Northumberland  to  Cornwall,  from  the  Tyne  to  Cape  Wrath,  in  Scotland ; 

^^nd  we  feel  confident  if  the  masters,  overseers,  and  themselves,  will  pay 

^rtrict  attention  to  the  advice  here  given  them,  not  only  will  explosions  be 

^Kldom  hesrd  of,  but  kindlier  sentiments  will  exist  between  employers  and 

^RDpiojed,  and  atrikee,  the  bane  alike  of  both,  will  be  blotted  out  amongst 

"^em  for  ever. 
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This  "  Odd-Fellows*  Magazine''  is  intended  to  be  a  desirable  companion  in 
the  homes  of  our  members,  and  while  we  endeavour  to  instruct  the  old  ones 
we  do  not  wish  to  forget  the  young.  We  will,  therefore,  have  in  each  number 
of  the  Magazine  moral  and  scientific  truths  to  be  impressed  on  your  minds  to 
make  you  better  boys  and  girls,  and,  consequently,  better  men  and  women. 
Agesilaus,  one  of  the  kings  of  ancient  Sparta,  was  one  day  asked,  "  What 
things  he  thought  most  profitable  for  boys  to  learn?"  His  answer  was, 
"  that  which  they  ought  to  practice  when  they  come  to  be  men."  So  you 
will  see  from  this  answer  that  you  must  learn  all  things  you  can  to  help  you 
to  do  good  for  yourselves  and  otheis.  Idle  boys  and  girls  think  learning 
**  hard^^  work,  and  cry  when  the  master,  mistress,  or  father  and  mother,  set 
them  a  task.  But  good  boys  and  girls  obey  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and 
teachers,  and  try  to  learn  ;  and  by  continually  trying  they  will  succeed,  and 
that  which  once  appeared  **  hard,"  as  children  call  it,  will  be  as  easy  as  A  B  C. 
Besides,  when  you  have  got  over  something  *'  hard,"  you  will  feel  so  proud, 
that  it  will  embolden  you  to  try  something  else.  All  learning  is  made  up  of 
small  things,  and  if  you  only  learn  a  lUUe  every  day, — and  you  know  there  are 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year,~all  those  little  things  you  learn 
daily  will  be  very  large  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Continue  to  multiply  your 
knowledge  every  day,*  and  you  will  become  wise  and  good  ;  everybody  y^Hl 
lore  you,  fiither  and  mother  will  be  proud  of  you,  and  you  will  be  a  blessing 
to  yourself  and  all  who  come  near  you. 

There  are  three  short  words  in  the  English  language  which  influence  our 
thought»  in  searching  after  truth,  as  much  as  any  three  words  we  know. 
And  what,  boys  and  girls,  do  you  think  those  three  words  are  ?  The  simple 
words.  How,  Whv,  and  Tar.  These  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  beginning  of 
all  philosophy.  As  we  are  writing  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  children  a  love 
of  science,  let  not  the  learned  smile  at  the  simple  and  easy  questions  that  will 
be  asked  here.  Our  greatest  mathematicians  were  once  ignorant  of  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  and  the  simple  truths  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  young 
readers  may  awaken  thought,  and  launch  them  on  the  wide  ocean  of  inquiry. 
Such  at  least  is  our  intention,  and  whether  successful  or  not  it  is  worthy  of  an 
effort. 

For  our  little  readers  in  ftiture  numbers  we  will  explain  in  an  easy  and 
£uniliar  manner  a  great  deal  of  the  things  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
We  now  invite  our  young  friends  to  read  g^d  books,  to  be  diligent  at  their 
studies,  obey  their  parents  and  teachers,  speak  the  truth,  and  be  kind  and  not 
quarrelsome  with  all  those  with  whom  they  associate.  Geography,  which 
means  a  description  of  the  earth ;  pneumatics,  which  mean  illustrations  and 
proofs  of  the  air  we  breathe  ;  electricity  and  galvanism ;  all  will  be  treated  in 
a  form  so  that  young  minds  may  comprehend  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Ashton,  December.  W.  A. 


UAOAZINB. 


iOrtams. 


WOAT  pliUosopliic  intellect  cm  scan 
The  quick  trwiiitioiiB  in  a  dreamer'*  brain  ? 
What  uge  or  sophist,  in  the  guiie  of  man, 
CiD  catch,  inipriion,  and  describe,  the  chain 
Of  TaaiAh'd  sLodoiTS,  ivUuh  tiiu  t'liiry  traiu 
Of  roDtless  Mnb,  Iho  c^neen  of  elfia  sprites, 
Sbeild  on  the  memOrj  nipid  ng  the  roiii, 
Which  falls  incoaaant  in  the  vapoaiy  night* — 

Dieama  born  of  black  despair,  oc  >oft  aud  inoet  delights ! 
Vitme  on  my  conch  one  eve,  I  elos'd  mine  oyca, 
After  the  lill'iil  tuniKiU  of  tlie  day ; 
And  snill  a  liust  of  eliHiiging  phantnsiei, 
To  realma  of  cloudluud  bore  jno  fni'  away ; 
Imngination  seiicd  me  for  its  prey, 
A.nd  conjur'd  up  a  thooaand  visions  qnaint ; 
OfdivoiB  shapes  anJ  lineamunli  were  tbcy, 
No  Eiilik  Cauitra  so  soon  conld  paint, 

A  demon  heie,  gFotes<xao,  and  there,  a  seeming  sniiit. 
Anon,  mcthought  I  nalk'd  upon  the  earth, 
With  power  to  ]>iL-rc-',>  iiilo  thu  hearts  of  men  ; 
To  watch  each  j;emi  of  j;cti1u3  spring  to  birth,— 
To  note  the  villdii  in  liiskikful  dcni— 
To  strip  the  hypoctiti:,  whoao  breath,  a  fen, 
"With  florccst  fevers  laden,  fcr  transcends  ; — 
For  no  stem  student,  arm'd  ivich  keenest  pen. 
Can  -e'er  depict  how  m/La  and  scoiindrell>lcnds. 

Or  what  impels  the  vile  to  their  uiihillfw'd  ends. 
And  atocGoed  Pride  went  by  with  stately  pace. 

And  liL'Sil  a-a  empty  ns  a  spundthrift^a  biigs ; 
Ho  seemed  intent  upon  bis  own  sweet  case, 
Nor  jostled  he  with  dirt,  distress,  or  rags : 
A  weiiry,  dreary  iife,  this  peacock  drags, 
Tliis  meretricious,  tiniell'd,  vapid  fool 
ThiiBpe  of  form,  trbosc  tongne  in  dnlness  wags. 
Who  never  glean'd  one  graia  of  sense  at  school. 
But  valk'd  ID  iritlcss  ways,  and  langh'd  at  wisdom's  rule. 
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And  there  Authority,  with  formal  mien, 
"  And  fair  round  belly,"  filled  the  curule  chair ; 
Fit  subject  for  a  vulgar  masque  I  ween, 
With  manners  gentle  as  an  untam'd  bear : 
Dispensing  justice,  with  so  grim  an  air, 
As  if  the  wondering  world  was  fix'd  in  awe ;  — 
Yet,  if  old  Midas  with  his  ears  were  there. 
On  any  single  point  of  simple  law. 
Their  wise  opinions  join'd  were  valueless  as  straw. 

And  now,  methought,  I  saw  three  maidens  meek, 
So  exquisite,  so  radiant,  so  benign ; 
A  blush  of  modesty  suffus'd  each  cheeck, 
A  soften'd  splendour  in  each  eye  did  shine  ; 
They  seem'd  descended  of  a  strain  divine. 
So  pure,  so  faultless,  so  instinct  with  grace ; 
I  deem'd  them  sisters  of  the  tuneful  nine, 
'Till  one  spoke  out,  "  we  mingle  with  thy  race, 
Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope;— our  lineage  man  may  trace. 

"  And  horny-handed  myriads  bless  our  name. 
For  Faith  can  lift  mankind  to  bliss  supreme ; 
And  Hope  can  elevate  them  into  fame, 
And  Charity — tlie  poet's  holiest  theme  ; 
The  cynosure  whose  life-inspiring  beam, 
Soothes  the  lorn  sufferer  on  his  couch  of  pain ; 
When  like  an  angel,  in  a  tranquil  dream, 
She  sheds  her  balms  upon  the  throbbing  brain, 
"Which  fall  like  freshening  dews  upon  a  thirsty  plain." 

0  blessed  minstrants  ! — O  triad  fair, 
Unnumbered  devotees  your  temples  throng ; 
Swart  sons  of  toil,  and  toil  itself  is  prayer, 
Before  your  altars  swell  the  votive  song ; 

And  men  who  seek  the  right,  and  shun  the  wrong, 
Invoke  your  influence,  or  implore  your  aid ; 
And  pray  that  heaven  your  attributes  belong, 
W'hUe  Love  shall  live  with  Friendship  fast  array'd. 
And  vital  Truth  appear  with  spotless  robes  display'd. 

Sweet  sleep  forsook  mine  eyes,  and  as  I  lay 

1  deeply  mus'd  o'er  my  incongruous  dream ; 
And  marvell'd  how  the  restless  brain  could  play, 
Conceive,  suggest,  and  illustrate  its  theme ; 
While  I  oblivious  lay,  as  might  beseem 

A  drowsy  sleeper  in  the  darkling  night ; 
But  this  I  thought — ^whatever  man  may  deem, 
His  visions  tend  to  lead  the  heart  aright. 
They  breed  a  soom  of  fools,  a  lore  of  mental  light. 
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A    TALE  OP   A  WOBKDrO  loVs  FSEEKDLT  80CIETT. 


BY  CHARLES  HARDWICK.* 


IK  PODK  CHAPTEBS.— CUAPTEK  X. 
*'  Mind  not  high  thiogs,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.**— 5f.  Paul. 

To  those  who  have  wandered  amongst  mountain  scenery,  remote  from 
the  hauntfl  of  commercial  life,  and  felt  the  solemn  influence  of  nature's 
landscape,  where  the  giant  outlines  are  sketched  with  a  bold  and  rugged 
pencil,  a  first  visit  to  the  hillj  country  of  East  Lancashire,  or  portions  of 
the  AVest  Riding  of  ^Yorkshire,  is  productive  of  singularly  painful  disap- 
pointment.   It  resembles  a  compulsory  descent  from  the  dream-land  of  a 
fairy  imagination,  to  the  hardest  and  stubbomest  realities  of  every  day 
life.    In  these  localities  man  appears  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  nature 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.    The  ever  active  industrial  energy  and  enter- 
prise that  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  British  character,  have  pene- 
I    trated  the  most  lonely  valleys,  and  beneath  the  frowning  precipice  erected 
the  workshop  or  the  factory.    The  mountain  streamlet  that  onc«  dashed 
on  in  noisjT  freedom  through  the  solitary  dingle,  has  yielded  to  human 
enerjvy  and  inventive  skiU,  and  become  the  slave  of  man  I    The  dusky^ 
grey  mountain  side  has  been  pierced  by  the  miner's  shaft !    Tall,  brick 
chimneys  belch  forth  dense  clouds  of  coal  smoke,  blighting  and  blackening 
the  icanty  brown  herbage  that  struggles  for  existence  on  the  slopes  of  the 
'   hairen  hills !    The  spirit  of  Pastoral  Poesy  has  fairly  ceded  the  disputed 
territory,  and  a  stern  physical  utilitarianism  reigns  supreme  ! 

I'QiRfield,  one  of  the  numerous  villages  that  crowd  the  narrow  valleys  by 
which  the  hills  in  the  southern  portion  of  East  Lancashire  are  intersected, 
though  now  a  thriving  and  populous  place,  sprang  into  existence  but  a  very 
few  yean  ago.  Many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  remember  the  time 
when  the  edioes  of  the  valley  repeated  few  rounds  except  the  songs  of  the 
^<1  birds  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind. 

^'otwith8tanding  the  generally  rapid  and  continued  progress  of  the  cotton 
n^nofactnre  in  this  country,  its  march  has  by  no  means  been  distinguished 


^^•ttiywHpablished  In  *' Ellta  Cook's  Jonmal/'  of  June,  1858,  under  the  title  of 
,  .^S"^  Hatley."  lU  repabUcatioB  being  requested  by  sereral  members  of  the  Order,  I  have 
■  "*•*  "JJisIf  of  the  opportunity  to  rerlse  it,  add  a  note  or  two,  and  confer  upon  It  what  ap- 
'■  *•»  *®  «•  to  be  a  more  appropriate  title.— C.  H. 
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by  unintermpted  success.  Capitalists,  in  their  aviditj  to  rapidly  accui 
lato  wealth,  sometimes  forced  the  productive  power  to  a  greater  ext 
than  the  demand  for  their  fubrics  justified.  Lingfield  had  met  with  sc 
vicissitudes,  notwithstanding  its  comparative  youth.  During  one  of 
periodical  panics  that  lay  like  a  funeral  pall  upon  the  oommercial  wo: 
the  village  had  become  almost  deserted.  Three  or  four  of  the  cotton  n: 
were  closed ;  and  one,  the  property  of  an  impoverished  speculator,  - 
rapidly  hastening  to  decay.  The  starving  operatives  wandered  from  tl 
secluded  homes,  with  the  view  of  elsewhere  securing  the  privilege  to  t 
Vain  hope  I  The  crowded  towns  had  been  "  breathed  upon  by  the  an 
blight"  beneath  which  the  village  had  sickened !  The  once  all-power 
untiring  steam-engine  appeared  to  be  everywhere  prostrated  beneai 
kind  of  commercial  catalepsy  !  Gaunt  famine,  followed  by  his  attend 
train  of  evil  spirits,  waved  his  dark  banner  over  the  land !  The  terri 
privations  which  many  of  the  labouring  classes  battled  against  during  i 
sad  season,  are  almost  unknown  to, — almost  beyond  the  comprehenaioi 
their  more  fortunate  fellow-men. 

At  length,  after  much  suffering,  and  **  hope  many  times  deferred,' 
brighter  streak  appeared  on  the  commercial  horizon; — men  skilled 
trade  recognised  the  signs  which  indicated  the  realization  of  large  pro 
from  well  invested  capital. 

About  this  period  a  wealthy  Manchester  manufacturer  purchased,  for 
<<  old  song,"  one  of  the  largest  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Lingfield,  and  plai 
it  immediately  in  working  order :  other  proprietors  shortly  afterwa 
followed  the  example ;  and  at  the  time  at  which  our  story  openSy  i 
village  had  begun  to  assume  its  wonted  bustle  and  activity. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Lingfield  chapel,  at  the  entrance! 
narrow  gorge,  through  which  a  tributary  streamlet  poured  its  ^'aten 
row  of  cottages  had  been  built  by  the  new  proprietor  for  the  accommo 
tion  of  his  workpeople.  Immediately  below  these  cottages,  on  the  marj 
of  the  stream,  small  patches  of  garden  laud  were  cultivated  by  the  m< 
provident  of  the  workmen,  as  a  kind  of  recreation  after  the  regular  ho 
of  labour. 

At  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  little  gardens  a  labouring  man  was  seat 
upon  a  rude  wooden  bench  ;  the  approaching  darkness  had  caused  him 
suspend  his  employment.  An  expression  of  deep  and  earnest  meditati 
rested  upon  his  sickly  countenance. 

**  After  all,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  rising, "  I  begin  to  think  that  1 
Allen  is  right.  Neither  I,  nor  any  other  man,  who  has  to  depend  up 
his  labour  for  a  living,  can  truly  say  he  will  never  come  to  the  parii 
Poor  Will  Bates !  Ue  was  as  steady  and  careful  a  lad  as  ever  lived.  "^ 
he  never  looked  up  after  his  long  sickness.  His  delicate  wife  and  fi 
little  children,  for  the  last  six  months,  have  scarcely  had  half  enough  fo( 
And,  to  think  that  we  should,  after  all,  bury  him  yesterday  in  a  pAapfl 
coffin  .v" 


/ 
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A  slight  tremor  shook  the  poor  man's  frame  at  tho  recollection  of  tho  fate 
of  his  companion. 

*  But  I'll  just  sec  what  'Mary  f^ays  ahoiit  it,"  he  continued.    **  I  think  I 

ought  to  consult  her  before  I  agree  to  join  the  sick  club." 

/      In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  entered  his  humble  dwelling.    A  little, 

I  active,  and  rather  handsome  woman,  though  with  unmistakable  marks  of 

'  premature  old  age  upon  her  features,  met  him  upon  the  threshold  with  a 

smUe. 

Harry  seated  himself  hy  the  chimney  comer,  and  commenced  smoking 
ills  pipe,  while  the  wife  prepare^l  his  frugal  supper.    He  made  several  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  subject  that  had  latterly  occupied  so  much  of  hia 
/    tliought  •  but  whenever  his  eye  rested  upon  tho  pale  though  cheerful  face 
of  his  wife,  his  spirit  appeared  instinctively  to  shrink  within  itself. 

^  You  seem  to  be  in  a  very  deep  study  1    Whatever  can  you  be  thinking 
«^out  V*  demanded  the  wife,  with  a  slightly  inquisitive  laugh. 
"  Why,  Mary,  I  am  thinking  of  being  made  into  an  Oddfellow  !" 
**  A  what  t"  cried  Mary,  in  a  tone  compounded  of  mystery  and  terror. 
**  I  intend  to  join  the  Oddfellows'  club,  at  Lingfield :  Dr.  Allen  says  that 
'X.  am  quite  well  now,  and  that  he  will  give  me  a  certificate  if  I  wish  it." 

Bf  ary  gazed  wildly  at  her  husband  for  two  or  thee  moments.  The  hope 
^uid  happiness  that  so  lately  lighted  up  her  features  became  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished, and  a  shadow  of  deep  pain  darkened  her  countenance.  She 
^lomedly  threw  down  her  sewing,  and  burst  into  tears  I 

Uar^  looked  embarrassed  and  disconcerted,  as  many  a  brighter  man 
lias  done  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  the  well-known  sound  of  Mr. 
Allen's  foot  on  the  threshold  gave  to  his  heart  a  little  fresh  courage. 

''Here's  the  doctor,  l^lary  !    He'll  explain  away  all  your  objections  in  a 
minute  or  two." 

Now,  Mary's  fears  for  her  husband's  safety  in  this  matter  were  by  no 
means  utterly  groundless.    Harry  had  not  always  been  the  steady,  thought- 
ful man  that  hi^  present  conduct  indicated.    During  the  two  yeani  which 
P^vceded  their  arrival  at  Lingfield,  he  had  been  employed,  on  the  average, 
<^Iy  about  two  days  per  week  ;  yet,  by  a  strange,  but  by  no  means  un- 
^mmon  fatality,  he  bad  recklessly  indulged  in  an  excess  of  dissipation  to 
^^hich  he  had  previously  been  a  stranger.    The  difficulties  of  his  position, 
^tead  of  rousing  him  to  more   active   energy   and  stricter  economy, 
speared  to  have  completely  prostrated  the  whole  of  his  moral  sense.    He 
^wardly  sought  obhvion  for  his  own  care  or  sorrow  in  sensual  indulgence, 
^^ough  he  well  knew,  by  this  insane  conduct,  tho  misery  of  his  family 
^%s  increased  a  thousand-fold.    The  poor  wife  had  to  toil  early  and  late 
^r  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  scanty  supply  of  the  coarsest  food  for 
^^^rself  and  children. 

Amongift  Harry's  pot  companions  was  a  man  named  Joe  Thornton.  This 
^ao,  Mary  had  often  heard  her  husband  say,  was  an  "  oddfellow."  She 
*^^  little,  if  any  knowledge  what  the  singular  name  meant ;  but  she  had 
^ways  regarded  this  outcast  as  the  evil  genius,  through  whose  bad  example 
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and  pernicious  counsels  Iior  once  kind  and  beloved  husband  had  become 
transformed  into  a  heartless  drunkard. 

One  dreary  winter's  eveninn;",   Harry  and  his  inseparable  companion, 
odorous  with  tlio  fumes  ot*  nlcohol  and  tobacco,  staggered  into  the  home 
of  the  former,— a  damp,  and  almost  unfurnished  cellar,   in  one  of  the 
darkest  and  dirtio^^t  courts  in  Manchester.     Harry  ordered  liis  wife  to 
furnish  them  with  more  liiuor.    The  poor  woman  stammered  out  a  few 
words  exi)lanatory  of  her  inability  to  comply  with  his  wish.     She  had  that 
day  pledg*»d  the  last  of  her  spare  clothing  to  procure  some  food  for  their 
dying  child  !     Her  application  at  the  poor's  office  for  relief  had  been  in- 
dignantly f>couted  because  she  was  unable  to  deny  that  her  husband  was  in 
the  receipt  of  six  or  ei«;lit  shillings  weekly. 

The  drunken  man,  lest  and  depraved  as  he  was,  felt   a  sense  of  still  | 
deeper  degradation  at  the  thou^,'lit  of  being  npanpfr!     His  brutal  passion 
overcame  his  better  feeling,  and  ho  madly  dealt  a  blow  at  his  unoffending  < 
wife  that  stretched  her  upon  the  floor.     The  poor  woman  had  clung  to  ! 
him  with  all  the  truth,  if  not  with  all  the  intensity  of  her  early  pas&ion, 
in  spite  of  his  grave  error?.     But  this  cowardly  blow  fell  with  murderous  ■ 
power  upon  her  heart.    She  uttered  no  cry  ;  but  gently  raising  the  tattered 
blanket  which  covered  their  humble  bed,  exposed  the  corpse  of  her  infant 
child,  that  had  died  but  two  hours  before.     The  intensity  of  the  woman's 
despair  jiaralysed  her  tongue  ;  but  the  look  of  crushing  agony  that  flashed 
on  her  "protector,*'  a«»,  with  her  attenuated  finger,  she  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  lifeless  form  of  their  oflTspring,  seared,  as  with  a  red  hoA  brand, 
the  wretched  man's  heart  !    He  reeled  for  a  moment,  and,  with  a  stifling 
groan,  fell  to  the  earth. 

From  that  hour  Harry  Hartley  became  another  being. 

The  j)rLCoding  excitement  having  partially  sobered  him,  he  rapidly  made 
his  way  to  the  house  of  an  old,  but  long  neglected  friend, — an  earnest 
worker  in  tho  temperance  movement.  In  the  presence  of  this  friend,  he 
solemnly  declared  he  would  be  steadfast  in  his  utter  renunciation  of  the 
demon  that  had  so  nearly  destroyed  him.  On  his  return  home  he  in- 
stinctively closed  his  eyes  to  avoid  tho  sight  of  his  wife's  countenance. 
Yet  the  conscience-striken  sinner  quailed  before  the  shadow,  dagnerreo- 
typed  with  terrible  distinctness  upon  the  mental  retina,— an  imag^  which 
no  effort  cauld  obliterate. 

Shortly  afterwards  tho  trade  of  the  district  exhibited  symptoms  of 
revival,  and  Harry  Hartley  was  offered  a  situation,  with  constant  em- 
ployment, if  he  would  remove  to  Lingfield.  This,  of  course,  he  gladly 
accepted,  and  his  poor  wife  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  husband's  dissolute  companions.  During  the  nt^ 
months  they  had  been  located  at  Lingfiold,  Harry's  conduct  had  beensuc 
as  to  create  in  tiio  breast  of  his  wife  the  liveliest  hope  that  her  futn 
existence  would  be  tolerably  happy. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mary  Hartley  might  well  shnder  at  who. 
f>he  considered  the  first  retrogreft«ive  stop  in  her  husband's  conduct. 
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^  I  wish,  doctor,  yon  would  just  explain  to  l^Iary  the  reasons  why  yon 
think  I  oujfht  to  join  tlie  Oddfellow's  club,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Harry. 

Mr.  Charles  Allen  was  merely  the  village  surgeon.  He  was  but  a  young 
man,  though  his  thoughtful  countenance,  fr.ink,  gentlemanly  manners, 
and  broad  and  ample  forehead,  indicated  that  the  goodness  and  integrity 
of  his  nature  were  directed  by  superior  intelligence. 

^  I  imagine  that  Mi-s.  Hartley  would  have  been  so  much  gratified  at  the 
discovery  of  your  provident  dis[)ositiou,  that  the  asKignment  of  any  reason 
to  her,  in  justification  of  such  a  step,  would  be  quito  unnecessary.*' 

"  Ay  ;  just  so,"  chimed  in  Harry.    "  1  thought  so,  too  ;  but  some  way  or 

Another  she  docs  not  seem  to  understand  it.     You  know  that  the  best  of 

I  ^vomen  will  get  curious  ideas  into  their  hc^ods  sometimes." 

I     Mr.  Allen  smiled  ;  and  addressing  Mary  Hartley,  said,  ^  The  reason  why 

^  recommend  your  husband  to  join  the  society,  is  simply  because  I  think 

/   U  would  be  beneficial  both  to  him  and  to  yourself, — and  to  you  more  espe- 

^^ly.    Had  he  been  a  member  of  this  society,  it  would  not  have  been 

'ieceseary  for  you  to  draw  a  portion  of  your  little  stock  of  money  from  tho 

^\*ing8'  Bank  during  his  present  illness.    Besides,  I  should  not  chorgo  you 

^Uything  for  medicine  and  attendance." 

**  You  surely  don*t  work  for  the  club  people  for  nothing  !"  said  Mary, 
^'^th  the  least  possible  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone. 

^  No  ;  not  professionally.  They  pny  me  a  certain  sum  per  year,  in  con- 
^^cleration  of  which  I  attend  any  of  the  membci-s  who  may  be  afflicted  with 
•*itiknes8.  You  see,  Mar>',"  he  added,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  **  it  is 
^<^  my  interest  that  they  should  be  kept  in  good  health,  and  when  taken 
*li,  that  they  should  be  cured  as  speedily  as  possible." 

The  gloom  still  remained  upon  Mary's  countenance.  After  two  or  three 
*^^se  starts,  she  at  length  exclaimed,  **  1  know  terll  that  they  are  a  parcel  of 
^^e  drunken  blackguards  !" 

Harry  Hartley  began  to  feel  vciy  uncomfortable. 

*  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  **  that  1  am  enabled  to  assure  you, 
^>om  my  own  experience,  that  you  arc  very  much  mistaken  in  this  matter. 
^he  members  of  friendly  societies,  taken  as  a  body,  are  the  most  respectable, 
^lie  most  sober,  as  well  as  the  most  provident  portion  of  their  class.  I  my- 
self belong  to  two  of  these  clubs,  and  I  know  that  several  of  the  membei-s 
^re  staunch  ^  teetotallers."  Our  laws  not  only  prohibit  intoxication,  but 
l>unish  it  severely.  However,  1  am  by  no  means  8uq)riscd  that  such  an 
impression  should  have  been  made  upon  your  mind,  for  I  remember  well, 
tliat  even  /  once  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  Indeed,  by  the  advice  of 
my  friends,  I  actually  refused  to  act  as  surgeon  to  one  of  the  Oddfellows' 
Lodges,  because  such  '  practice'  was  not  considered  to  be  '  respectable  !' 
But,  Mary,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  very  great  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  men  of  all  classes  now  patronizo 
these  societies.  Many  regard  them  as  powerful  instruments  for  the  social 
tnd  moral  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  provided  they  be  efficiently  and 
judiciously  conducted.      I  remember  well,  a  short  time  ago,  hearing  a 
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gentleman,  of  some  standing  in  society,  state  in  imblic,  that,  if  he  had  thc^ 
making  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  would  comprl  every  man  at  the  age  oC 
eighteen,  to  join  one  of  these  clubs.  Now,  although  I  do  not  say  that  X 
would  assent  to  the  employment  of  coei-cive  measures  in  tie  matter,  yet 
I  should  feel  veiy  highly  gratified  indeed,  if  the  working  classes,  generally, 
from  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  would  exhibit  an  intelligent  forethought, 
by  voluntarily  following  the  gentleman's  advice."* 

Mr.  Allen  was  here  intcniipted  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  who  inti- 
mated that  his  attendance  was  immediately  required  in  the  village. 

The  husband  and  wife  weixj  left  alone. 

Harry  eagerly  announced  his  conviction,  that,  after  what  she  had  hearcJ, 
Mary  would  earnestly  request  him  to  join  the  society  at  once. 

He  was  somewhat  startled,  however,  when  his  wife  sharply  exclaimed 
that  she  **  would  nither  dU  than  he  should  enter  the  club  !'* 

**  WTiy,  Mar\',  whatever  reasonable  objection  can  you  have  to  it  V* 

"  Joe  Thornton,*'  said  she,  emphatically, "  was  an  Odd-Fellow  !" 

"  But  Joe  Thornton  has  licen  expelled  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct ! ' 
exclaimed  Harry,  trium])hantly. 

He  expected  tliis  would  openite  as  a  finishing  blow  to  the  discussion,  fo«* 
his  heart  told  him  truly  where  Maiy's  real  objection  lay. 

It  proved  so,  though  in  a  ditferent  manner  to  wlmt  he  had  anticipated  ? 
for  his  wife's  face  suddenly  assumed  the  expression  which  had  terrified  hii^ 
soul  into  a  sense  of  duty  in  that  dark  and  dreary  cellar  in  Manchester  ! 

Harry  Hartley  quailed  before  it,  and  became  instantly  as  powerless  as  ar»- 
infant.    He  contrived,  however,  to  stammer  out,  that,  to  please  her,  h^^ 
would  not,  for  the  present,  think  of  joining  the  club. 

To  what  painful  degradation  is  this  man  reduced  by  the  simple  conscious- — 
ness  of  his  past  contemptibly  selfish  and  vicious  liabits  !     Here,  mouth: 
after  his  reformation,  he  is  foiled,  from  this  cause  alone,  in  an  honourabl 
and  upright  purpose  !     How  could  he,  guilty  as  he  knew  himself  to  hav 
been,  dare  to  insist  upon  his  capability  to  resist  any  temptation  whatever ! 

About  three  months  after  the  above  conversation  took  place,  Harrj^^ 
Hartley  returned  home  one  evening  rather  later  than  was  his  custom.  -^ 
Mar}',  however,  had  prepared  his  supper ;  and  her  reception  of  him  was*^ 
if  possible,  a  shade  more  aflfectionato  than  usual. 

It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  such  would  have  been  the  cas^.^ 
had  she  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  her  husband  had,  tliat  evening,  joincc^ 
an  Oddfellow's  Lodge  ! 

(TO    BE     CONTINUED.) 

*  K»  early  m  1772,  Btiron  Maseres  proposed  a  measure  for  compelling  the  poor  to  lub" 
•cribe  for  a  deferred  annuity,  or  a  pensiou  in  old  age.  The  bill,  wliich  was  supported  by  Mr- 
llurke  and  Dr.  Price  parsed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  r^|ected  by  the  Lords. — Se^ 
Sir  P.  Kden's  *•  Slate  of  iht  Po»r,"  yoI.  I.  p.  .  60. 

In  178d,  Mr.  Acland  proposed  tliat  a  kind  of  *'  Friendly  Society  Association,  for  th« 
whole  of  Kngland,  should  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which  ereiy  one  between 
the  ages  of  80  and  SO  should  be  compelled  to  subscribe."— For  the  details  of  Mr.  Adand's  prO' 
poeal,  see  **  HUUny  t/the  English  Poor-Law,"  by  Sir  George  MlehoUs,  K.C.B.,  toI.  t.  P.10A. 
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A    PEEP    AT    NAWORTn    CASTLE    AND    LAKERC08T    PRIORT. 


3Y  WILLIAM  DOBSON. 


days  of  stage  coaches  there  was  no  greater  treat  to  the  traveller 
Bammer  day  than  to  he  seated  on  the  box  of  the  **  Highflyer"  or 
y-ho"  behind  four  spanking  greys,  having  on  your  right  an  inteN 
d  chatty  coachman,  one  who  knew  the  road  well,  and  was  not 
ihe  communication  of  his  information.  Tlicro  was  not  a  park  that 
J  but  ho  would  tell  you  to  what  lonl  or  squire  it  belonged,  as  well 
ling  of  the  family  history  ;  not  a  town  that  you  skirted  but  Jehu 
kte  something  from  its  ancient  or  modem  annals.  If  there  was  a 
wiicd  a  neighbouring  hill  he  knew  of  a  tradition  or  two  concerning 
9  there  in  *'  the  olden  time ;"  and  though  he  neither  knew  nor 
the  various  stages  of  architecture,  and  had  probably  never  heard 
Cistercian  monks  or  Dominican  friars,  yet  if  you  caught  sight  of 
reeque  remains  of  an  old  abbey  in  some  lovely  valley^  there  was  a 

be  narrated  of  the  priests  of  old  who  "  knew  where  all  the  nice 
e  for  building  on."  Now-a-days  we  are  shot  through  the  country 
venty  to  forty  miles  an  hour ;  we  are  most  provokingly  whizzed 
I  intensely  interesting  from  their  history  and  associations,  without 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  ;  a  deep  cutting  may  hide  from  you 
t  battle  field,  or  a  tunnel  wonn  its  way  through  a  hill  the  scene  of 
riaditions  as  the  Alhambra.  Now  and  then  you  may  catch  sight 
f  of  some  beauty,  but  you  know  not  what  and  scarcely  where  it  is; 
,  the  park,  the  church,  the  ruin,  are  left,  and  you  know  not  what 

seen.  Like  a  visitor  at  a  gallery  without  a  catalogue,  you  lose 
ajoyment  from  your  want  of  knowledge  ;  and  if  you  ask  your  next 
r  what  is  the  name  of  some  beautiful  nook  in  the  landscape,  ten  to 
a  stranger  in  the  district,  oi  if  he  has  been  there  before,  he  knows 
bout  it  but  perhaps  when  the  fairs  and  markets  of  the  principal 

held. 

w  of  our  leading  lines  of  railways  have  their  histories  or  guides ; 
a  mine  of  information  there  is  along  them,  for  an  appropriate 
x>  the  Railway  Libraries !  How  interestingly  the  time  would  be 
ny,  to  know  as  we  pass  along,  not  merely  the  name  of  the  stations 
iy  but  something  of  the  history  and  associations  of  the  neighbour- 
sre  are  unworked  /'diggings"  for  Murray,  or  Longman,  or  Rout- 
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ledge  ; — ^well,  if  they  act  on  the  hint,  and  make  a  fortune,  by  a  series  of 
■guides  more  interesting  than  Bradshaw's,  may  they  not  forget  the  writer 
who  made  the  sugg^vstion  ! 

We  remembcf  a  few  years  ago,  wliile  we  were  on  the  station  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  just  before  wc  took  our  scat  in  a  carriage  to  travel   to  I 
Carlisle,  looking  over  the  book  stall,  wliich,  there  as  elsewhere,  supplies 
travellers  with  literature  for  a  journey.    We  were  naturally  anxious  for 
something  with  which  to  pass  away  time,  as  the  route  was  one  that  had 
not  the  recommendation  of  novelty.    We  spied  in  the  corner  of  tlie  staJl 
a  little  volume,  that  professed  to  be  a  history  and  description  of  the  road 
we  were  about  to  travel  upon.    We  became  the  owner  of  the  book  ;  and 
although  very  far  below  the  mark  of  literary  excellence,  which  we  now 
look  for  in  the  station-stall  volume,  and  at  least  treble  the  price  such  a 
book  should  have  been  charged,  we  found  the  interest  of  our  journey  mncli 
heightened  by  the  information  it  afforded  to  us.    It  was  something,  as  wo 
passed  the  mouldering  ruins  of  Prudhoe  and  Dilston  Castles,  both  instmc- 
tive  memorials  of  the  past,   to  bo  told  al>out  their  lordly  owners,  wheo 
they  flourished  in  their  baronial  grandeur ;  the  one  associated  with  the 
medifcval  glories  of  the  Percios,  yet  displayed  in  more  than  their  pristine^ 
oflTulgence,  in  the  stately  halls  of  Alnwick  ;  the  other  reminding  us  of  th^ 
melancholy  fate  and  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Radcl^ilbs.    Who,  that  sees  thc9 
few  stones  yet  remaining,  one  above  another,  at  Dilston,  of  the  once  cxtcn — 
sive  and  hospitable  hall  of  the  last  chivalric  head  of  the  family,  refuses  ^b- 
sigh  for  the  poor  Earl  of  Denventwatcr  !     In  travelling  along  this  line,  wi 
often  pass  near  the  route  of  the  great  Roman  wall  of  Severus,  of  whicla. 
hero  and  there,  are  some  remains.    Wc  sec  the  birthplace  of  Bewick,  the 
engraver,  the  fields  where  he  imbibed  that  love  of  nature  which  marks  hi 
works,  and  for  which  he  so  longed  while  in  the  metropolis ,  and  wc  see 
the  grave  yard  where  rest  the  remains  of  that  great  master  of  wood  cngrav  — 
ing.    We  pass  the  ancient  town  of  Hexham,  and  have  a  nice  view  of  it^^ 
fine  old  abbey  church.    It  was  near  Ilcxliam  that  the  last  great  battle 
between  the  Yorkists  and  Lan?asterians  took  place,  during  the  wars  of  th^^ 
Roses,  and  where  the  latter  were  defeated.     A  forest  in  the  neighbourhooc^- 
is  named  as  the  one  where  Queen  ^Margaret,  (consort  of  Henry  VI.,)  me*5^ 
the  magnanimous  robber,  to  whom  she  confided  the  chai^  of  the  prince^^ 
her  son.    The  birthplace  of  the  martyr  Rydley,  Willimoteswich  Castle, 
near  the  line,  besides  many  R])ots  interesting  from  traditions  of  borde 
raids,  for  as  the  railway  proceeds  westward,  it  approaches  nearer  the  bordei^- 
the  old  "  debatcable  land,"  where,  in  ancient  times,  the  lawless  made  thei 
home,  and  whence  they  issued  in  predatory  bands,  to  attack  the  propert) 
of  the  settled  in  habitants.    Among  sncli  spots,  is  the  site  of  the  famou 
"Mumps  Hall,'*  so   well  known  to  the  rcadei-s  of  Guy  Mannering,  anc 
which  is  close  to  the  railway.     Meg  Merrilies  reposes  in  the  grave  yard  of 
primitive  little  church,  within  sound  of  the  railway  whistle.     Even  with  ou 
imperfect  guide  in  hand,  we  felt  much  gratiiied  with  the  associations  calli 
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to  miod  by  the  infomiation  affordud  us,  but  wc  rciiiumlicr  Icclinj;  iiiucU. 
annoyed  to  find  that  we  scarcely  obtuiuud  a  glimpse,  a^i  wc  were  wlilrl«.d 
!  Along,  of  the  towera  of  Naworth  (!astle,  the  fine  old  l>ordcred  tower  of 
Belted  Will,  aud  that  the  lovely  ruins  of  Laucrcu^t  Prior)',  in  the  adjoin- 
ing valley,  were  etiually  provokingly  hid  from  our  \  icw.  Well !  wc  tlioi'.ght, 
on  our  next  journey  between  Newcastle  and  Carli.<sle,  we  will  nut  bu  wliizzed 
pa?t  in  this  tantalising  way.  Wo  reached  C-urli^le  in  duo  tini.',  Imt  wo 
<5onI(l  not  forget  Naworth. 

Somo  time  afterwards  we  had  occasion  to  travel  on  tlio  8<iuiu  railuav  ;  no 
leaving  Carlisle  we  wero  in  about  half  an  hour  at   the   Naworth   (iate 
^tion,  a  station  not  in  Brad^haw,  or  on  the  company's  time  tables,  but  at 
'^hicli  the  trains  stop  whenever  there  are  passengci-H  to  be  set  down  or 
t^kcn  up,  and  in  the  summer  months  there  are  large  niimbci*4  ol'  pL-r.^uus 
^   accommodated,  who  go   from  ^merrie  Carlisle"  a  pic-niccing  in  the 
jr>X)unds  of  the  border  tower  or  in  the  sacred  vale  of  I^nercost.    The  r.iilway 
^Orc  crosses  the  road  on  the  level,  and  the  rory  gates  at  the  croK>«iiig  altest 
^Hat  it  is  no  ordinary  lane  which  intersects  the  iron  road.     We  turned 
to    the  northf  aud  walked  two  or  three  hundred  yanls  abmg  thu  Line, 
"^"liich  shows  in  its  trim  hedges  the  influence  of  a  tJLsteful  proprietor,  when 
^•"e  arrived  at  the  turnpike   road,  which   for  some  distance  runs  almost 
f^sirallol  with  the  railway,  and  is  near  to,  if  not  on,  the  very  linu  of  road  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  aud  not  far  from  their  great  wall  erected  as  a 
^>arrier  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.    The  principal  entrance  to  the  grounds 
'^f  Naworth  is  from  the  turnpike  road  here,  and  wc  had  from  the  gates  a 
*t  no  view  of  the  old  boi-der  tower.    IJoforo  us  was  a  noble  iMirk,  witii  here 
^nd  there  a  grove  of  splendid  oldmonarchs  of  the  forest,  and  a  pleasant  path 
X^^ading  to  tho  ancient  gray  and  ivy-mantled  castlo,  whosj  towcr.=j  rise  high 
^bove  the  neighbuuring  woods,  as  if  still  commanding,  as  in  days  of  yore, 
the  homage  of  the  surrounding  territoiy.    Beyond  the  ciistle,  for  it  lies  in 
the  valley,  rote  for  miles  a  beautiful  expanse  of  fertile  land,  extending  to  a 
"U-ild  background  of  the  border  country*,  the  scenes  in  times  p:ist  of  many  a 
foray  and  many  a  dark  and  daring  deed.    What  associations  ciowded  upon 
us  as  we  gazed  upon  such  a  relic  of  the  days  wheu  nii;,'ht  wfis  the  only 
recognised  authority,  and  when  there  prevailed,  almost  universally— 

*'  Tlie  good  oM  rule,  the  simple  plnn, 
Tliat  they  should  take  w)io  have  the  power, 
That  they  sliould  keep  who  cin." 

How  we  thought  of  the  borderers  and  moss  troopers,  the  Johnnie  Arm- 
strongs and  Belted  Wills,  the  battles  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  and 
the  fights  between  neiglibour  and  neighbour,  giving  a  fearful  interest  to  this 
part  of  the  country  ;  whei-e  even  it  was  necessary  that  the  chuivhcs  should 
be  citadels  and  watch  towers,  and  where  within  sight  of  the  hulls  of  the 
paramount  lord  liis  will  was  law. 

*'  Beneath  those  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions." 

But  our  reverie  was  somewhat  dblurbcd  ;  a  snorting  engine  heading  a 
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heavy  railway  train  brushed  past  the  station,  tlie  shrill  whistle 
among  the  woods  of  Naworth.    Hathcr  incongruous,  we  thong 
not  an  uninstructivc  aid  to  reflection  ;  the  border  castle  and 
train  so  near  together ;  the  sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centu: 
each  other.    But  as  the  train  winged  its  way  to  Xewca»tlo  we 
grounds  of  Naworth,  anr],  with  the  feelings  of  an  antiquary,  thou^ 
railway  was  quite  near  enough  tlie  castle,  anil  rather  rejoicod  t 
utilitarianism  had  not  with  its  iron  tread  crossed  the  groves  o 
whose  associations  were  altogether  of  another  era.    A  delighti 
about  half  a  mile  brought  us  to  a  glen  through  which  babb 
stream,  and  crossing  a  bridge  wc  came  to  a  massive  Norman 
gateway,  upon  which  over  the  entrance  are  the  arms  of  the  ] 
circled  with  the  ribbon  and  motto  of  a  knight  of  the  garter), 
lords  of  the  castle,  and  having  underneath,  in  oM  English  char» 
motto, "  Fort  en  LoiaUe.^*    Wo  passed  under  the  ancient  arch,  ^ 
so  often  issued  in  times  past  the  armed  retainers  of  the  lord  of 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  outer  court  yard.    All  was  as  still  \ 
been  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ;  nothing  was  heard  sav 
muring  of  the  stream  at  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  ca 
the  nodding,  with  the  gentle  wind,  of  the  tall  oaks,  and  tlie  chirpi 
feathered  inhabitants  of  their  branches  ;  with  the  exception  of 
symptoms  of  animal  life  there  appoared  such  a  solemn  stillness 
castle,  that  we  could  have  imagined  it  had  seen  no  visitors  since 
border  warfare. 

We  may  remark  that  the  castle  suffered  severely  from  fire 
1944  ;  a  great  portion,  however,  escaped  tha  ravages  of  the  ru 
ment.    The  noble  towers,  and  the  outer  walls  generally,  were 
and  the  ancient  i\'y,  clinging  to  the  gray  walls,  seemed  more 
twined  with  the  old  fabric  from  having  together  escaped  the  fla 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  fire  have  been  repaired^  and  most  judicio 
present  noble  owner,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  descendant  of  Lor 
Howard,  the  "  Belted  Will"  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
the  Howards  who  owned  the  property,  having  seen  to  the  res 
what  his  own  muse  has  described  as  his  *'  dearly  loved  bord 
The  initials  of  "  Bauld"  or  "Belted  Willie,"  «  W.   H.,'  api 
upper  portion  of  the  building,  and  the  arms  of  the  Howards,  pi 
own,  in  twenty-one  quarterings,  the  alliances  of  the  family,  with 
**  Voto  non  valeo"  are  over  the  gateway  leading  to  the  principal  c 
Over  this  gateway  hung  the  handle  of  a  bell,  on  pulling  whicl: 
twang  after  twang,  loud  enough,  as  they  sounded  through  the 
awaken  ^*  Belted  Willie"  again  to  life.    The  summons  was  sj 
Bponded  to ;  a  domestic  courteously  opened  the  door,  and  we 
in  the  main  court  yard,  whence,  after  a  rapid  survey  of  the  stat 
tore  whose  towers 

«( UnmodsraiMd  by  taitelMi  art,  remain 
Still  ujuubduad  bjr  tloM ;  ** 
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^e  were  ushered  into  the  hall,  fitted  up,  as  in  the  days  of  its  border 
cUefis,  with  armour  and  other  remains  of  a  warlike  and  feudal  age,  huge 
carviugs  of  dolphins,  unicorns,  &c.,  re])resenting  the  bad^^es  or  recogni- 
zances of  the  ancient  lords  of  Naworth,  and  various  heraldic  achievements 
emhlazcned  to  show  their  alliances.  It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the 
^neral  reader  to  tell  of  the  rooms,  the  furniture,  the  luctures,  the 
dungeons,  the  chapel,  the  watcli  towers  :— suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  were  in 
unison ;  that  every  part  of  the  buildin;:;  has  a  story,  and  that  a  walk  through 
the  castle  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  the  life  of  a  border  chieftain  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  than  any  volume  that  could  be  issued  from  the 
press.  Of  the  power  Lord  William  Howard,  aud  such  as  he,  then  possessed, 
^he  following  story  is  an  illustratiou.  Poring  over  his  books  one  day,for  there 
is  yet  an  extensive  Ubrary  that  attests  tiic  attachment  of  **  Belted  Willie" 
'^o  hterature,  one  of  his  retainers  came  to  tell  hmi,  that  an  unfortunate 
vnoss-trooper  had  been  caught,  aud  asked  what  w.^s  to  be  done  with  him. 
His  lordship,  no.,  relishing  the  interruption  of  his  studies  by  the  commu- 
xiication  of  such  an  every-day  piece  of  infv>rmation,  exclaiming,  **0h  ! 
liang  him  ;"  told  them  not  to  trouble  hiui  then.  Having  finished  his  read- 
ing in  n  few  hours.  Lord  William  ordered  the  poor  Scotchman  to  be 
brought  in,  when  he  was  not  *;  little  am.ized  at  hearing  tliat,  as  usual,  his 
orders  had  been  literally  fulfilled  ;  the  man  had  been  actually  hanged 
^  the  park,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial. 

Gratified  beyond  the  power  of  conveying  an  impression  to  our  readers, 

^e  left  the  castle,  after  a  cursory  examination  of  all  its  main  features,  for 

-^ercost  Priory,  which  we  reached  after  a  pleasant  walk  of  from  one  to 

^^0  miles  by  the  banks  of  the  Irthing,  not  far  from  which  are  the  remains 

^f  this  once  important  monastic  establishment.    Seated  in  a  beautiful 

^'^lley,  such  as  most  of  these  sacred  buildings  are  located  in,  the  remains 

^e  well  worthy  of  a  visit.    To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  not  less  than 

^^  the  historical  enquirer  and  the  antiquary,  ^ey  have  their  attractions, 

^'id  though  the  remains  cannot  vie  in  extent  or  grandeur  with  those  of 

**Umess  or  Fountains,  a  larger  portion  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time 

^Han  is   the   case  with  many  conventual  buildings,  and  the  annals  of 

^^^^icei'cost  are  not  the  least  interesting  of  their  class.    It  shared  the  fate 

^f  secular  buildings  in  border  warfare ;  while  the  monumental  remains 

^hich  yet  impart  a  dignity  to  its  ruins,  tell  of  its  connection  with  the 

*^oblest  families  of  the  district.*    While,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  some 

Portion  of  the  conventual  structure  has  been  perverted  to  the  meanest 

^i^es,  the  nave  of  the  priory  church  serves  for  the  parish  church  of  Laner- 

^U>st,  and  although  it  may  want  the  effect  of  the  '*  long  drawn  aisle  and 

ffetted  vault**  which  the  building  would  have  when  in  its  entirety,  and 

^hen  the  praise  of  the  Deity  was  sung  with  all  the  accessories  of  a  gorgeous 


*  Th«  limit  of  a  Bfagasin*  Article  forbids  any  detailed  aecjunt  of  either  Lanercost  or 
Kanwtb.  Those  who  are  anxioui  for  further  paxticulan  most  refer  to  *'  Bcott'e  Border  An- 
tMti«,'*  or  **  Hutchinson*!  History  of  Cumberl&nd." 
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ritual  and  a  train  of  celebrant  priests,  there  are  not  wanting  aids 
flection  in  the  broken  columns  and  time-worn  mouldings,  which  teJ 
eloquently  than  words  of  the  changes  effected  since  the  piety  of  a  pi 
reared  so  splendid  a  fane. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  remains,  we  retroc 
steps,  passed  again  by  the  towers  of  Na worth,  and  arrived  at  the  sta 
time  fur  a  train  to  Newcastle,  happy  in  having  had  the  opportui 
inspecting  two  such  interesting  monuments  of  the  past  as  Naworth 
and  Lauercost  Priory. 


S^^l^e  ^casDus. 


THAHSLATED  FOR  THE  ODD-FELLOE'S'  MA0A7X\E,  FROM  THE  FRENCH 

ARMAND  DARTIIET. 


BY    J.    A.    DENIIAM. 


Winter. 

How  flies  tho  sledge,  drawn  by  the  rapid  wolves !  They  are  goad 
the  whist.ing  north-cast  wind  ;  the  snow  Hakes  Hog  them  on.  Thej^ 
out  their  long  red  tongues,  and  hunger  sharpens  their  teeth. 

Jt  is  Winter — Winter  in^iis  wolf-dniwn  sledge. 

His  beard  is  long  and  white  with  riuiG,  his  head  is  crowned  wi 
leaves,  his  body  is  wrai>pcd  in  a  mantle  of  fur  ;  and  he  bears  aloft  a  1 
branch — his  sceptre. 

It  is  Winter — Winter  in  liis  wolf-dra^vn  sledge. 

He  crosses  the  forest,  and  his  breath  cracks  the  trees  to  their  rod 
scours  tho  precipice,  and  the  snow  is  heaped  up  'neath  his  feet. 

It  is  Winter — Winter  in  his  wolf-di-awn  sledge. 

He  skims  the  rivers,  and  lo  !  they  are  imprisoned  by  a  thick  and 
parent  crust ;  he  glides  along  the  plain,  and  the  snow,  ever  the 
enshrouds  tho  verdant  sward. 

It  is  Winter — Winter  in  his  wolf-drawn  sledge. 

Silence,  lugubrious  silence !  No  song  of  shepherd,  no  cowherd's  n 
no  chorus  of  birds  !  See,  where  the  black  suioke  cleaves  the  clear  i 
herdsman  stirs  the  fire  on  the  hearth  ?  and  the  bird,  with  hunger  shr 
shrinks  *neath  tho  cottago  oaves. 
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inter — Wiutcr  in  his  wolf-drawn  sledge. 

lold  !  he  checks  his  course^  and  in  anger  strikes  his  sledge  with 

s  branch.    'Tis  that  the  golden  primrose  lias  met  him  on  his  path, 

I  smile  reganled 

— ^Winter  in  his  wolf-drawn  sledge. 

he  returns,  the  terrible  old  man,  on  the  way  he  came  thus  fkr. 
hover  o'er  the  traces  of  his  sledge,  and  the  already  budding  hazels 
flight  of 
— Winter  in  his  wolf-drawn  sledge. 

he  regains  his  realms  eternal — regions  of  snows  and  freezing 
I  ever-bristling  glaciers. 
— ^Winter  in  his  wolf-drawn  sledge. 


Spring. 

vpj  violets  blow  in  the  thick  fresh  grass ; — ^'mid  the  darkling 
stands  freshly  forth  the  ash,  in  the  foliage  it  put  on  but  yesterday, 
riog— gentle  Spring,  breathing  perfumes,  bringing  sunshine, 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  mountain,  and  behold  1  the  sad  cold 
ipven  way  to  the  large-leaved  fern  and  flowret  gay. 
breathed  upon  the  ice- imprisoned  brook,  and  the  water  haa  re- 
transparence  and  its  murmur  ;  the  peasant  girls  now  romp 
he  reeds ;  and  the  saphire-wiuged  kingfisher  shaves  the  water, 
!ecC8  his  silent  flight. 

ring — gentle  Spring,  breathing  perfumes,  bringing  sunshine, 
descended  to  the  plain,  and,  ovation  to  his  advent,  cherry  trees 
1  white,  peach  trees  in  purple  blossom  ;  so,  xidding  to  his  crown 
ires  and  newest  flowers,  all  Nature  is  like  an  altar  on  Corpus 

traversed  the  woods  and  awakened  Nature's  choir ;  they  pour 

i?elcome  in  enthusiastic  song. 

ring — gentle  Spring,  breathing  perfumes,  bringing  sunshine. 

knocked  at  the  door  of  the  villager's  cot ;  it  creaks  upon  its 

utters  open  to  the  sun,  children  clap  their  bauds  and  laugh  as 

I  of  the  beautiful  butterfly. 

•see  in  the  by-path.    On  his  head  he  wears  the  hawthorn, and  the 

m  its  clusters  of  perfumes.    Love's  electricity  now  permeates  the 

te  path  of  the  lover  is  a  carpet  of  moss. 

ring— gentle  Spring,  breathing  perfumes,  bringing  sunshine. 

it  glitters  in  the  leaves  there  like  a  coral  I     A  cherry,  a  cherry, 

dy  I    Save  thee,  O  save  thee,  my  beautiful  Spring  !    Summer 

t,  and  a  sun-stroke  is  caught  very  soon.    Ah  !  he  was  already 

-gentle  Spring,  breathing  perfumes,  bringing  snnshine. 
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Summer. 

Jeanne,  look  at  the  bright-beaming  sun  !  Lean  tby  band  upon  tny  arm ; 
together  wo  will  go  to  the  fields,  where  the  quairs  note  mingles  with  our 
converse,  and  I  will  show  thee  Summer,  with  his  girdle  of  flowers  and  his 
crowi^of  ripe  corn. 

Inhale  thou  the  odour  of  newly-mown  clover  ;  listen  to  the  grasshoppei's 
song  ;  and  see  how  the  passing  breeze  with  light  and  shade  clouds  the 
green  foliage  and  yellow  rye. 

Summer,  season  of  love  ! 

Now  we  approach  the  cascade.  Below  is  the  pool  in  a  framework  of 
moss ;  brilliant  rainbows  in  the  silvery  foam  interweave  their  joyous  curves. 
'Tis  Summer  who  dips  his  resplendent  feet  in  the  crystal  wave  as  he  passes 
above — Summer,  brilliant  Summer,  with  his  girdle  of  flowers  and  his  crown 
of  ripe  corn. 

The  sun  is  burning  hot.  On  the  green  sward  let  us  seek  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  spreading  walnut  tree.  Not  a  sound  ! — but  the  casual  tinkle 
of  the  ram*s  little  bell,  or  the  plaintive  refrain  of  the  shepherd's  song. 

Summer,  season  of  love  ! 

Now  turn  wo  aside  from  the  i)ath  to  make  way  for  the  laden  wain. 
Mounted  on  ladders  high,  how  tiie  harvesters  heap  up  the  grain  1  Note 
the  beautiful  landscape  and  rutted  road ;  the  sheaf-laden  wag^u  and 
escort  of  rustics  o.n([  reapers. 

'Tis  evening.  The  sun  is  descending  behind  the  blue  hills,  inflaming 
half  heaven  with  his  lingering  rays.  King  of  heaven,  he  puts  off  his  loag 
royal  robe,  whose  crimson  folds  and  fringe  of  gold  envelox»e  the  whole 
horizon ! 

'Tis  now  to  the  pool's  warm  sands  that  naked  feet  do  hasten ;  in  the 
clear  and  rippling  waters  women  bathe  their  graceful  forms.  You  should 
see  the  rustic  damsels  how  they  risk  the  fearftil  toe  ;  you  should  hear  their 
musical  babble,  their  little  screams  of  fright,  their  bursts  of  ringing 
laughter. 

Summer,  season  of  love ! 

And  the  night.  Come  nearer,  Jeanne,  to  me.  Lean  more  upon  my 
arm,  and  place  thy  hand  in  mine.  Fair  stars,  who  make  the  dewdrop 
glisten  beneath  the  feet  of  Jeanne,  ye  streams  of  love  who  float  through 
space,  and  bend  as  ihe  grass  the  iugi'atitude  of  man — I  thank  you,  you,  and 
the  Summer  who  has  brought  you  again ; — Summer,  brilliant  Summer, 
with  his  girdle  of  flowers  and  his  crown  of  ripe  com. 

Jeanne,  let  us  ever  love  and  thank  the  great  God ! — Grod,  who  has  given 
us  souls  to  know  him,  who  has  given  us  hearts  to  love. 

Summer,  season  of  love  I 

AUTUMX. 

Quick,  quick,  now  breaks  the  day  1  Open  the  doors  of  the  storehouse^ 
wide.    See  Autumn  now  scattering  his  plenty  around ;  step  by  step  w^ 
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f       /  o( tend  him  with  eager  eye — attend  him  with  body  boxred,  with  sweat  on 
'    tLe  brow  and  joy  in  the  heart,  to  gather  the  bounty  he  sheds. 
Autumn,  prodigal  Autumn,  who  pays  the  debts  of  Spring. 
Fie  on  the  rose  and  the  com  flower  !    Fie  on  the  poets  who  chaunted 
t.lieir  {>raise  I    The  vine  leaf  is  yellow,  and  purjjle  the  grape  ;  thf  apple 
^ree  bends  'neath  its  burden  of  fruit,  and  the  maize  has  emerged  from  its 
leafy  enclosure.    Lo  I  these  are  worth  more  than  the  roses. 

To  labour !  ye  peasants,  to  labour !  You  take  the  spade  and  the  sickle  ; 
>'ou  take  the  resonant  flexible  flail ;  and  you,  ye  must  sharpen  the  scythe. 
There  remains  yet  the  green  moth  to  mow  ;  the  orchards  are  laden  with 
Ijright  shining  apples,  and  nuts  of  goM  in  their  cases  of  green  ;  in  the 
'fields  is  the  esculent  bread  of  the  poor,  brought  by 

Aalumn,  prodigal  Autumn,  who  pays  the  debts  of  Spring. 

Through  a  thousand  ttoXea  of  the  straining  press  the  frothy  liquor  flows. 

The  saccliarine  cider  is  sparkling,  and  the  babbling  old  women  are  glad. 

The  old  men  look  on  and  smile  ;  /ecogtiising  the  friend  who  unties  their 

tongue,  the  pleasure  that  whiles  heavy  hours  away,  the  x>hilter  that  brings 

\      l>ack  the  days  of  their  youth. 

But  the  waggons  are  yoked,  and  empty  casks  gape,  and  eager  children 

'fave  in  the  air  their  impatient  pruning  knives.    To  the  vineyard  !  the 

vineyard  I— and  the  vine-branch  is  ruthlessly  stripped.    O  gay  vintagers, 

Q  pretty  vintagers,  sing  us  a  merry  song — a  gay  and  a  joyous  song,  that 

^^ill  caufio  the  girls  to  dream,  the  hearts  of  the  youths  to  beat — luscious  as 

^^  the  grape,  passionate  as  love  itself  I  a  song  to  inspire  us  with  love,  with 

Couplets  full  of  kisses,  and  a  bumper  at  each  refrain. 

*Tvi  Autumn,  prodigal  Autumn,  who  pays  the  debts  of  Spring. 
O  the  thrushes,  see  the  thrushes,  how  they  fly.    The  shameless  thieves 
^«ve  drunk  enough.    Scared  away,  they  save  themselves,  and  warble  as 
tbey  waver  in  their  flight, — like  myself,  my  darling  thrushes,  like  myself, 
\    ^fler  supping  with  my  neighbour,  and  I  wish  to  go  to  bed. 
I         From  the  grape  comes  wine,  from  wine  comes  inspiration,  from  inspira- 
1    lion  comes  the  genius  of  mankind.    'Tis  wine  that  gives  us  courage,  'tis 
\    '^ine  intoxicates— intoxicates !  a  word  that  young  love  has  stolen  from 
I  'Wine.    Joy  !  joy  I  the  sun  makes  us  athirst.    To  Autumn  now  a  bumper 
\  we  drink. 

Autumn,  prodigal  Autumn,  who  pays  the  debts  of  Spring. 
Now — the  falling  yellow  leaves  are  disappearing  with  the  wind  !  Already 
'neath  the  rime  each  morn  the  herbage  shivers  ; — now,  the  greensward  is 
hidden  by  the  snow !  What  matter !  the  Virgin's  Son  has  promised  a 
happy  seedtime  ;  and  if 'tis  cold  withoi\t  we  have  wherewithal  to  warm 
us — the  sparkling  fire  upon  the  hearth,  the  generous  nectar  that  departing 
Autumn  left. 
Autumn,  prodigal  Autumn,  who  pays  the  debts  of  Spring. 

Proton,  Dee,,  1856. 
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miu  fines  for  "  (Dbir-J^fllotos." 

wnrrnsN  expressly  for  the  independent  order  of  odd-fellows^ 

MANCHESTER   UNIT^'. 


BY    ELIZA    cook. 

They  tell  us  a  story — perhaps  you  all  know  it — 
Of  a  father,  threo  sons,  and  a  bundle  of  sticks  ; 

But  it  ciUTies  a  moral  of  use  to  the  poet. 
And  still  of  more  use  to  Toms,  Harrys,  and  Dicks. 

With  your  leave  I'll  relate  it — and  thus  I  may  state  it : — 
An  old  man  was  dying  who  wished  to  bequeath 

His  most  i)recious  advice  to  tlie  boys  who  stood  round  him 
To  hear  what  a  fatlier  s  last  whisper  would  breathe. 

**  See  that  fagot  of  sticks,*'  said  the  sire,  "  in  yon  comer, 
With  a  withe  twined  about  it  to  keep  it  together  : 

Now,  each  of  you  take  it,  and  see  who  can  broak  it, 
Dut  mind  that  not  one  of  you  take  off  the  tether." 

The  boys,  in  their  turn,  tned  their  hardest  and  strongest. 
But  no,  not  a  twig  of  the  fagot  would  crack  ; 

And  at  last,  when  the  stoutest  had  bent  it  the  longest^ 
They  gave  up  the  trial,  and  carried  it  back. 

**  Stay,  stay,"  ciied  the  father,  "  now  take  off  the  binding, 
And  see  if  your  might  be  expended  in  vain  :" 

They  tried,  and  the  father  spoke  louder  on  finding 
That  the  sticks,  one  by  one,  were  all  broken  in  twain. 

"  Now  i-cmembcr,  my  boys,  be  this  lesson  implanted 

In  each  of  your  hearts  when  I've  passed  fi-oni  your  sights 

'Tis  firm  Moral  Unity  only  is  wanted 
To  maintain  1  luman  Peace  and  preserve  Human  Right.'* 

Now  methiuks  this  old  story  has  GospoMike  meaning, 
That  we  in  "Odd-Fellowship"  honestly  speak. 

For  with  Unity's  baud  we  may  laugh  at  the  hand 
That  would  bi'cak  us  in  bits  as  the  single  and  weak. 

»Xis  a  great,  'tis  a  good,  'tis  a  glorious  thing. 
When  sweet  Charity,  Heaven's  prime  minister,  comes. 

And  ^^'ith  eloquent  voice  and  soft  cherishing  wing, 
Takes  tliat  beldam  Old  Poverty,  out  of  our  homes. 
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But  a  greater  and  better  is  proud  Independence, 
That  asks  not  for  bread  with  the  chance  of  a  stone, 

That  can  laugh  at  the  hag,  and  defy  her  to  lag 
Near  the  door  that  it  locks  with  a  key  of  its  own. 

Sclf-IIelp  is  the  secret  that  makes  man  and  woman 
Most  worthy  of  Heaven,  most  noble  on  earth  ; 

And  would  that  this  truest  of  pndc  were  more  common, 
And  that  rank  were  bestowed  by  our  /i/c*,  not  our  biiih. 

But  remember  self-helping  is  not  the  best  done 
By  consulting  the  promptings  of  selfish  desire  ; 

The  tvill  and  the  wishes  of  de.ar  '*  Number  One" 
Often  reign  in  our  breast  with  Vesuvian  fire. 

For  the  man  and  the  woman  who  reason  nriglit, 

Who  as  children  of  (Jod  would  be  si«:ter  and  brother. 

Must  be  willing  to  widen  Humanity's  light, 
And  while  helping  themselves  learn  to  4ielp  one  another. 

'Tis  atoms  that  build  up  the  granite-piled  mountain, 
The  wide  and  dense  forest  is  fashioned  of  leaves  ; 

'Tis  drops,  only  drops,  form  Niagara's  fountain, 
'Tis  barleycorns  fill  up  the  world-feeding  sheaves. 

And  the  links  of  "  Odd-Fellowship,"  forged  of  pure  metal, 
Are  able  to  sti*etch  out  a  chain  of  rare  power, 

For  **  Odd-Fellowshij)"  roots  up  Xece-ssity's  nettle, 
And  plants  in  its  place  Comfort's  odorous  flower. 

With  your  hearts,  with  your  brains,  then,  up,  uj)  and  be  stimiig ! 

For  remember  each  sister,  remember  each  brother. 
That  Odd-Fellowship's  motto — the  blest  and  unerring — 

Is  **  We  help  ourselves  most  when  we  help  one  another." 


We  are  most  happy  to  hear  from  our  brethren  in  Dublin,  that  they  are 
keeping  alive  the  flame  of  our  institution.  We  insert  in  our  first  number, 
»*the  request  of  our  friend  Mr.  Quigley,  yie  C.S.  of  the  Dublin  District, 
^Account  of  their  gathering,  hold  in  the  celebrated  Rotunda,  where  our 
•AW.C.  WIS  held.  We  wish  our  Irish  brethren  all  that  success  their  energy 
^  a  good  cause  deserve.— E.O.F.M. 

J^CftUK  District  Grand  Baix. — The  District  Ball,  in  aid  of  the  Widows* 
yj  Oiphans'  Institution,  took  place  on  Monday,  the  1 2th  January,  in  the 
^^^iioa,  Dublin  and  was  as  successful  as  it  deserved  to  bo  ifrom  the 


» 
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benevolent  object  for  which  it  was  hehl.  The  entire  suite  of  rooms,  "wl»ich 
were  thrown  oj>en,  were  ]>rilliiintly  li^^hted  and  tastefiilly  decorated  witli 
evergreens  for  the  occasion.  The  splendid  hand  of  the  .*>rd  dragoons,  witJi 
a  stnn/jfband,  were  in  the  Hound  Ifunni  ;  and  a  striii*;  hand,  acconi]>anicl 
]»y  the  Hibernian  liell-llinnrei-s,  (nieniheiN  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Lodge), 
oiiiciated  in  the  Pillar  Room.  The  number  of  ])ei-9ons  who  assembled 
amounted  to  upwards  of  1,<MK) ;  tht-  ofticors  and  brethivn  ai)j)eann^  in  full 
re«;5ilia.  I)ancin<(  was  kept  uj)  to  a  late  hour,  under  the  sunenntendencc 
of  l).(i.M.  dray,  and  P.P.G.M.  ratricl%  Wm.  C^uigley,  ami  the  company 
seiMirated  evidently  well  ])leatied  with  the  evenin;>^'s  amusement.  The  ex- 
cellent arrangements  of  the  district  officers  and  committee  were  mr.>t 
effectively  earned  out,  and  the  ball  may  be  Siiid  to  have  gone  off  udminibly 
in  all  respects. 


|lnscntations. 


East  Xortun  District. — The  Officers  and  brothers  of  the  Loval  Ix)ni 
Berner's  Lodge,  No.  444;),  have  i)resented  P.G.  Jonathan  Corbitt,  hy  who^ic 
exertions  the  lodge  waii  opened,  and  who  has  since  filled  the  otHcc  of 
Per.  Sec.  gratuitouslv,  with  a  Silver  Hunting  Watch,  Jis  a  small  token  of 
their  ai>preciation  ot  his  sen'ices. 


P 

members 

to  that  district. 


De-vtii  op  the  Oldest  Odd-Fellow,  P.  Prov.  G.M.  (iEOROE  Bradgate, 
OF  THE  Liverpool  District.  —  This  veteran  in  the  cause  of  Odd-FoUow- 
slii[)  died  at  Club  Moor,  on  the  IGth  October  last,  after  fort v-six  years  of 
untiring  8er\'ice  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  our  institution.  *He  was 
initiated  in  the  Shakspere  I/odge,  Bristol  District,  but  subsei^nently  removed 
to  Liveq)Ool,  and  threw  in  his  clearance  there  in  the  Philanthi-oiiic  Lodge. 
To  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  sen'ices  of  this  dei>arted  brother  would 
take  up  more  room  than  we  can  a  ford.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  lie  has  gone 
thnuigh  the  whole  offices  of  lodge  and  district  re[)eatedly,  besides  beiujj 
auditor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Order.  His  ser\'ices  were  highlv  a])^>rociateu 
both  by  individual  lodges  in  Liverpool  and  also  by  the  whole  district,  as  he 
has  liaA  no  less  than  twelve  different  i>resentation8  for  his  fidelity  and  un- 
weaiied  ser\'iccs  ;  and  amongst«the  number  a  ]»uj-sc,  containing  i^HU,  sub- 
scribed principally  out  of  the  private  i)ui  ses  of  the  members  of  the  Liverjiool 
District.  Mr.  Bradgate,  when  alive,  was  no  "  fair  weather''  ( )dd-Fellow ;  but 
in  the  <lays  of  Castlereagh,  when  our  society  was  looked  upon  as  "tre<v**un- 
able  and  seditious,"  he  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  IiLs  way,  and  lived  to  r».ap 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  knew  him,  to  see  our  Order'  recognised  by  law, 
and  its  pxinciplcs  spread  over  the  four  quarters  oi'  the  globe. 


Oeorge  FaUoMr,  l*iinter.  Brown  Straet  and  King  Streot,  M«sdieittr. 


1.  -u'-n 
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•xlBJimaxt  of  (S.p.  |umcs  €hixxU%  €o^, 

OF   SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tta  gendeman  whose  portrait  is  laid  before  our  readers  has  long 

I  ^^^eu  one  of  cmr  most  energetic  members,  and  holds  the  highest  office 

'^'^longBt  D^  viz.,  that  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Manchester  Unity. 

^fe  1998  born  on  the  30th  of  August,  1818,  at  Titchfield,  near 

^^xthaxnpton,  and  is .  the  eldest  of  four  children. 

^Vhen  he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  family  left  his  birthplace  to 
^side  in  the  rapidly-rising  and  enterprising  town  of  Southampton, 
^^rcely  two  years  had  glided  away  when  his  father  was  called  to 
*ttiat  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns,"  leaving  his  mother 
^0  struggle  with  the  cares  of  the  world  and  a  yorlng  family. 

Although  woman  is  called  the  "  weaker  vessel,"  who  does  not 
^^o^  that  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity  she  rises  superior  to  the 
^^^called  "  lords  of  the  creation,"  and  battles  with  the  difficulties 
^^  life  vfiih  a  strength  surpassing  those  who  assume  so  much  more 
than  gentle  woman?  So  it  was  with  the  mother. of  Mr.  Cox.  She 
^ot  only  succeeded  in  giving  her  children  a  good  education,  but 
»ro\ight  three  of  her  sons  up  to  the  printing  business. 


£ 
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Our  present  G.M.  passed  through  the  various  grades 
with  a  large  newspaper  office,  and  subsequently,  by  his  ini 
good  conduct,  became  the  overseer  of  the  establishment, 
sponsible  situation  he  held  for  some  time. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Cox  entered  into  the  responsibilities  c 
life,  the  first-born  of  which,  a  daughter,  died  young,  and 
family  he  now  has  is  an  only  son,  the  comfort  and  sol 
best  of  mothers  and  one  of  the  fondest  of  fathers. 

In  the  year  1843  he  became  a  member  of  our  institutioi 
the  Prosperity  Lodge,  in  Southampton,  which  at  that  tin 
a  component  part  of  the  Devizes  District.  He  immedifl 
office  in  the  lodge  ;  passed  through  the  chairs,  and  b 
active  and  useful  member  of  the  institution.  He  has  nev 
to  hold  office  in  his  own  lodge,  independent  of  his  oiii 
amongst  us. 

The  Southampton  District  becoming  sufficiently  large,  aj 
was  made  to  the  Newcastle  A.M.C.  to  form  a  district  of  itf 
body  gave  its  consent,  and  in  1846  Mr.  Cox  was  elected  th 
Corresponding  Secretary,  which  office  he  has  held  ever  sin 

In  the  same  year  he  commenced  business  as  a  bookseller, 
&c,,  which  he  has  conducted  up  to  the  present  time;  andd 
last  three  years  he  has  established  a  local  newspaper,  c 
'^  Southampton  Examiner,"  which  he  personally  edits. 

His  first  appearance  at  an  annual  meeting  was  at  Brist 
the  largest  number  of  representatives  appeared  that  have  c 
bieen  gathered  together.  At  that  meeting  it  was  a  qv 
"  Unify  or  no  Unih/"  The  scales  of  payment  passed  at 
the  year  before^ had  given  almost  universal  dissatisfactio 
north  and  south  of  England.  The  minds  of  our  members 
sufficiently  prepared  to  receive  such  sweepiug  alterations ; 
sequence  of  which  was  that  upwards  of  30,000  members 
institution, — another  strong  proof  to  those  who  are  call 
legislate  for  mankind  that  they  must  neither  be  too  muc 
vance  nor  anything  behind  those  they  are  to  legislate  for. 
threw  his  voice  and  vote  into  the  scale  of  those  who  prop 
abrogation  of  those  scales  of  payment,  and  thus  assisted  in  pj 
our  Unity  till  a  more  fitting  opportunity  offered  itself  an 
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>nnatioii  had  been  disseminated  amongst  our  members  on  so  vital 
L  important  a  question. 

tic  has  attended  every  annual  meeting  since,  always  taking  an 
dve  part  in  those  importanjt  questions  that  have  so  materially 
:ered  and  improved  the  institution.  When  those  differences  took 
ace  between  the  then  C.S.,  the  OiEcers  of  the  Order,  and  Directory, 
id  a  special  meeting  was  called  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester, 
L  reference  to  those  differences,  Mr.  Cox  was  appointed  one  of  the 
dctetaries  of  the  meeting, — at  times  perhaps  one  of  the  stormiest 
Old  most  exciting  meetings  we  ever  had. 

Were  the  history  of  those  times  written,  in  all  of  which  our 
jment  G.M.  took  a  part,  the  whole  Magazine  would  be  far  too 
«ali*-*8uffice  it  to  say  that  he  and  his  compeers  weathered  the 
itona,  and  kept  intact  the  Manchester  Unity. 

In  1848,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  elected  one  of  the 
IKrectory,  and  held  that  office  till  the  Durham  Annual  Meeting, 
18^  when  he  was  elected  the  D.G.M.  of  the  Order ;  and  at  the 
lincok  A.M.C.,  the  year  after,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
Uj^ieBi  office  in  the  gift  of  Odd-Fellows.  Apart  from  our  institu- 
tion, he  has  been  three  times  elected  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  for  the 
PWJsh  m  which  he  resides,  and  twice  to  the  Town  Council  of  South- 
ttDptoQ,  both  of  which  offices  he  at  present  occupies. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  that  Mr.  Cox  is  one  of  those 
^nen  of  energy  for  which  our  country  is  so  famous. 

^t  oof  annual  meetings  he  invariably  takes  a  part  in  our  impor- 
^  debates^  and  always  enforces  his  ideas  in  a  style  peculiarly  his 

^  l^vaie  life  no  man  is  more  qualified  "  to  set  the  table  in  a 
••■^^md,  in  public  life,  energetic,  consistent,  and  untiring — he 
/  ^  Otie  of  the  reporters  once  said  of  him  after  the  banquet  at 
"^^Iti, — «*  Our  witty  and  facetious  friend,  Mr.  Cox." 

onol^  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  our  institution  at  the  present 
™  5  and  the  hope  of  every  honest  Odd-Fellow  must  be  that  our 
^'^''^^^  may  long  be  presided  over  by  men  such  as  he  is,  whose 
'^tions  are  for  the  happiness,  well-being,  and  prosperity  df  all 
^"^^  of  our  common  country. 


^  2 
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^nd  btxBVLB  Cj^uitlrer. 


BY    CHARLES    UARDWICK,    D.Q.M. 

**  Could  great  men  thunder 
At  JoYehlmielf  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet. 
For  erery  pelting  petty  officer 
Would  use  bis  hearen  for  thunder;  nothing  but  thunder** 

"—Mcaturtfor  Mt 

Etert  trade  or  profession  deals  with  technicalities  which  oonj 
or  less,  the  uninitiated,  and  defy  all  ordinary  attempts  at  truthfi 
hension.  Honest  Jack  Tar  sometimes  seriously  threatens  to 
painter  ;*'  although  no  knight  of  the  ^  maulstick"  nor  man  O! 
pigment  and  varnish  may  have  been  guilty  of  the  provocation  wl 
so  desperate  a  resolve.  Certain  very  amiable  church  dignitaries 
humility  and  ''good  will  to  man  beneath  the  rather  warlil 
**  canon."  Nay,  bishops  occasionally  **  charge"  with  as  much  con 
to  as  little  purpose,  as  the  gallant  light  cavalrv  brigade  at  ] 
Lawyers,  innlceepers,  and  other  tradesmen  and  professional  people 
excepting  actuaries),  are  sometimes  sus])ccted  of  performing  sin 
but  with  infinitely  more  satisfactory  results,  so  fai*  as  their  pec 
terests  are  concerned.  If  a  full  blown  Cockney  exquisite,  or  even 
educated"  professor  fi-om  Oxford,  should  bo  induced  to  visit  a  T 
cotton  mill,  he  might  feel  somewhat  incredulous  as  to  the  propri 
appellation  of  ^  horse  power"  to  the  efforts  of  a  monster  animal  w^l 
and  sinews  are  fashioned  from  insensible  cast-iron,  whoso  blood 
water,  and  whose  breath  is  fire  !  lie  might  be  equally  puzzled 
stand  why  some  lesser,  inanimate,  but  by  no  means  dumb  toil 
endless  whirl  of  mechanical  organization,  should  bo  classific( 
zoological  titles  as  ** throstles"  and  ** mules!"  His  moral  sc: 
likewise  receive  a  serious  shock,  when  first  informed  that  the 
savage  beast,  which  tears  up  the  raw  cotton  with  remorseless  ire 
no  less  a  persono^e  than  the  "  devil"  himself !  Hundreds  of  oth 
apposite  illustrations  might  be  given  ;  but  I  will  content  myself  v 
two  others  ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  1  will  come  nearer  hoi 
semi-mythical  being, — the  reputed  wag  and  oft-times  the  scapeg 
**  chapel," — the  printer's  youngest  apprentice,  is,  with  daring  pro! 
the  iron  fiend  of  the  cotton  factory,  christened  after  the  Prince 
monium  I  This  imp  is  supposed  to  entertain  a  profound  abh 
"  pye"  and  badly  written  manuscript.  But  the  all-powerful  foi 
has  not  been  content  with  the  privilege  of  ransacking  the  **  earth 
for  elegant  technical  phraseoloE^  ;  the  magazine  of  Olympus  has  1 
for  the  puipose  of  furnishing  that  mysterious  potentate,  the  Hvd 
Ar^s-eyed,  and  many-liandcd  editor  of  the  "leading  journal,*^  w 
limited  supply  of  literary  ammunition  in  the  form  of"  Thunder 

Thomas  Carlyle  informs  us,  in  his  interesting  memoir  of  th 
Sterling,  that  the  father  of  his  hero  was  the  first  **  thunderer"  in. 
There  exists  a  somewhat  similar  article,  known  by  the  name  of  ** 
thunder,"  the  chief  element  in  the  composition  of  which  is  a  pie< 
sheet  iron.  Mr.  Dennis,  once  rather  uproariously,  before  a  pi 
ence^laixned  the  consideration  due  to  the  latter  invention.  Mess: 
and  Dennis  are  quite  welcome  to  their  sprigs  of  laurel.  May 
sentatives  of  the  rfao  wear  their  transmitted  lionours  well  ana  i 
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1  the  scenes  of  the  theatre  is,  however,  fearfully  destructive  of 
18  impression  made  upon  the  eye  and  the  imagination,  by  paint, 
tinsel,  sufiiised  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  So  it  is  with  a 
ity  of  that  which  terrified  literary  children  regard  with  so  much 
thunder"  of  the  2'imtt,  When  closely  examined,  and  boldly 
ith,  it  is  oflen  found  to  consist  of  little  else  than  vulgar  self- 
venr  ordinary  "  blackguardism,"  well  polished  and  rounded  into 
)riods.  Every  class  of  Bocieiy^  has  its  peculiar  slang  and  voca- 
nUgar  abuse,  the  use  of  which  is  ec^ually  reprehensible  in  a 
illingsgate  fishwoman  and  an  aristocratic  spendthrift,  vitiated  by 
ommunion  with  the  denizens  of  **  west-end  hells."  Literary 
often  occupies  a  similar  position  in  the  arena  of  legitimate  elo- 
hifl  is  generally  resorted  to  to  conceal  ignorance  of  the  question 
[deration,  or  when  legitimate  argument  and  sober  fact  are  not 
powerful  for  the  puq>ose  in  hand.    Literary  thunder  is,  how- 

000  of  rhetoric  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  politicians  and 
he  present  day ;  and  is  productive  sometimes  of  considerable 

1  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose  con- 
erberations.  Hence  the  many  powerful  denunciations  of  public 
he  columns  of  the  Timei,  which  have  roused  up  a  corresponding 
the  public  voice.  But  it  is  a  practice  liable  to  serious  abuse,  ana 
o  when  undertaken  by  imbecile  satellites  or  unscrupulous  literary 

redibly  informed  by  Homer  that  Jupiter  himself  occasionally  nods, 
iptobaole,  on  such  occasions,  that  Juno,  like  many  another  foolishly 
r,  may,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  a  little  domestic  quietude 
npian  nursery,  purloin  the  martial  weapon  of  her  spouse,  and  fling 
ything  to  one  of  her  obstreperous  chilaren, — the  ugly  Yulcan,  to 
mishaps  incident  to  the  household  of  the  **  father  of  gods  and  men,*' 
iposed,  with  all  due  reverence,  to  be  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
anots  of  Printing-house-square.  Hence,  probably,  the  occasional 
ig**  to  no  purpose,  the  windy  bluster,  and  Pistol-like  swagger, 
ettmes  disturb  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  atmosphere  in 

ST. 

ef  ''thunderer,"  or  one  of  his  subordinates,  has  latterly  thought  it 
adnflr  his  dignity  to  launch  a  bolt  or  two  at  the  Manchester  Unity. 
'  be  md  not  think  it  equally  becoming  his  duty  to  leam  something 
bumble  working  men's  honest  self  efforts  at  social  elevation  in  this 
lefiwe  he  made  such  a  ridiculous  exhibition  of  pompous  impotency. 

**  Merciful  heayen ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  salphurooa  bolt 

Splltt'st  the  unwedMable  and  gnarled  oak 

Than  the  soft  myrtie.    O,  bat  man,  proud  man, 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority  ; 

(Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured. 

His  glassy  essence) ,  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 

Aj  malce  the  angels  weep." 

mmble  an  mstitution,  ^with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  dupes,'*  to  ro- 
se at  all  at  the  hands  of  the  great  monetary  organ  is,  as  the  world 
lestionably  a  very^  high  compliment.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  to  its 
•t  it  has  accomplished  so  much  without  either  the  patrona^,  or,  it 
ven  the  cognizance  of  the  7'imet.  Self  effort  alone  can  legitimately 
e  masses.  Patronage  may  fUmish  ornament  for  the  decoration  of 
I,  but  can  never  either  hew  the  column  firom  the  qnany  or  place  it 
its  base.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  great  ignorance  yet  prevails 
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amofijj^t  tbo  masses  of  tlie  people,  and  that  sound  principlef  respeetinip  Uk  j 
and  health  assurance  are  by  no  means  so  generally  understood  amongst  tlMSi , 
as  is  desirable ;  but  it  is  a  most  flagrant  error  to  suppose  that  ignonuMio  in  tUi 
respect  is  confined  to  the  members  of  friendly  societiea.  Many  Imt  mhkSf' 
lettered  operatiTes  know  suitioient,  from  practical  experience,  to  tmue  at  tie 
blundering  attempts  at  instruction  essayed  by  parties  who  are  not  only  inttni- 
oitatcd  for  the  task  from  sheer  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subfect,  and  of  m 
temper  and  condition  of  the  people,  but  who  are  sometimes  ao  ill-hnd  if  li 
leave  their  manners  at  home,  and  adopt  a  superoilious  and  iinpertiiieDt  tosi 
when  they  condescend  to  address  the  people.  The  plain  £nglfak  of  tbi 
matter  is,  that  the  middle  and  up[)er  classes,  as  a  body,  are  themselTM  vii^» 
quaintcd  with  many  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  security  of  ftkaflf 
societies.  Nay,  with  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  their  present  oomtili- 
tion — to  the  practical  details  of  management  and  the  diflimilties  to  lie  <•- 
countered  in  the  march  of  improvement — they  are  infinitely  more  fai  tboM 
than  the  humblest  active  officer  whose  self-denial  they  sneer  at,  and  whwo 
cfibrts  they  afiect  to  despise.  Such  exhibitions  engender  amongst  the  kMK 
educated  a  distrust  of  all  calculation  with  reference  to  the  quaatfam;  hoDfia 
more  of  evil  than  good  results  from  their  pretended  teaching,  even  In  sneAtt- 
cational  sense ;  and  hence  the  increaaea  difficulties  of  thoie  amongst  the 
members  themselves  who  are  toiling  for  further  progress. 

In  the  species  of  ignorance  referred  to,  the  leaidinff  journal  and  {t«  fnif^ 
Lord  Albemarle,  stand  conspicuous.    The  want  of  knowledge  exhibitw  n^J 
be  forgiven,  but  the  consummate  impertinence  of  the  tone  assumed  d«soir«* 
exposure  and  chastisement.    It  woula  be  a  difficult  task  to  find,  in  so  snsll-  < 
space  as  his  lordship's  lectures  and  the  Ihne/t  articles,  so  mnoh  airossat  m^ 
sumption  combined  with  so  very  small  a  modicum  of  knowledge,    like  F^^' 
staffs  tavern  bill—there  is  "an  intolerable  quantity  of  saok^'  to  but  **9^^ 
half-pennyworth  of  bread.*'    It  must  be  that  some  of  Lord  Albemarle's 


mere,"  during  one  of  the  thunderer's  nods,  have  hiduoed  a  ''prentiee  haa^  . 
of  the  establishment,  without  any  preparation,  to  seiae  the  opportunity  *^^ 
essay  a  little  in  imitation  of  his  betters.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  the  qusU  ^^ 
of  tnis  thunder  will  both  amuse  and  instruct.  ^ 

The  mieh^^  potentate  (or  his  substitute)  gravely  informs  his  readers  ^>-^^ 
ONE  LOD(fEj  eUfKH  yean  iince,  would  have  required  three  millions  stariit^-* 
to  have  placed  it  in  a  solvent  condition  !    It  is  rather  remarkable  that  tk^"- 
acute  intellect  of  the  writer  did  not  discover  the  locality  of  snch  a  mo^^ 
stroeity,  and  despatch  a  special  commissioner  immediately  to  report  tfaerec^;^ 
The  great  sea  serpent,  and  the  horrora  of  Georgian  railway  trayuling,  wou  ^^ 
soon  "pale  their  ineffectual  fires"  before  such  a  ponderous  and  brilliant  nugg-^^ 
from  the  mine  where  newsmongering  novelties  are  manufactured.  Thesimp^  - 
fact  ifl, — ^no  such  monster  ever  cnml^red  the  earth.    The  whole  is  merely 
blundering  translation  of  the  blundering  resuscitation  by  Lord  Albemario  -^ 
a  fragment  of  a  dcfUnct  prophecy,  founded  upon  yery  imperfect  and  to  *>n^^ 
extent  inapplicable  data,  and  without  the  slightest  allowance  for  the  possibili^^ 
of  future  action  on  the  part  of  the  members  referred  to.    But  ^  the  gpreatest  ^ 
behind."  I  nstead  of  one,  the  prophet  spoke  of  more  than  four  thourand  lodoi^^ 

The  Times  endorses,  witn  a  sneer,  the  libel   propagated  by  the  Eari^ 
Albemario,  that  the  workine-mcn*s  provident  institutions  are  merely,  orchiefl^^ 
drinking  clubs.    It  flippantly  describes  them  as  societies  for  "jolly  improT.^ 
dent  good-fellowship,"  and  insinuates  that  the  poor  wife  is  plundered  of  tl  ^^ 
very  money,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  insured  on  the  death  of  ner  husband,  ax 
tliat  it  is  spent  in  a  ''gathering  and  afeaitT    IJut  the  thunderer  is  relative! 
mild  and  somewhat  good  humoured  on  this  question  when  compared  with  1" 
daring  rccklossness   of  his  retainer.     What  will   the  more  provident 
the  working  classes  think  of  the  friend  who  describes  their  habitual  condoC^ 
in  the  following  terms?  : — 
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**  Thcv''  Jthe  club  meetings)  "are  nsnally  held  on 
those  WDO  bve  in  tbe  Ticinity  of  the  pablic-hoaso  club 


a  SatUTday  night,  and 

well  know  in  what  dis- 

cieditable  manner  the  Sabbath  is  ushered  in,  to  the  scandal  and  disgust  of  the 

icUstoBslF  disposed,  and  often  to  the  terror  of  the  wife,  whom  the  drunken 

hniuiid  has  sworn  to  lore  and  cherish,  but  of  whom  ho  is  too  frefiuently  the 

TvSn.    These  are  the  outward  marks  of  the  system ;  but  you  must  look  to  the 

voikboiise,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  room  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  and^  lastly, 

to  the  jndffes  of  the  land  and  the  chaplains  of  the  goals,  to  see  the  eTil  in  all 

in  extent.^ 

Well  may  the  proTident  workin;^  man  spurn  with  disdain  inttmetion  (?) 
from  a  ton^fuo  polluted  by  the  utterance  of  so  fr)u1  a  libel.    The  animus 
vhich  dictated  the  publication  of  such  a  tissue  of  ''Dillingsfvnte"  and  falso- 
hood  is  so  tmnspaTont,  that  its  contradiction  is  almost  unnecossar}\    It  is 
enoneh  to  reprint  it,  for  the  penisal  of  the  men  so  slandored,  to  cover  both 
it  ana  its  originators  with  ignominy.    But  there  exists  a  largo  number  of  in- 
fluential and  upright  men  who  have  little  or  no  ])ractical  knowledge  of  the 
questien  at  issue.    A  few  words  for  tlicir  instruction  arc  therefore  neccs- 
saiy.  The  ignorance  which  ][)crvade8  the  upper  and  middle  classes  respecting 
the  true  condition  and  habits  of  the  industrial  population  is  hero  exhibitcu 
in  one  of  its  strongest  idiascs.    Tho  whole  mass  of  tho  people  poorer  than 
!    themselves  are  trcateit  as  the  **  working  classes/'  or  rather  as  tho  "  lower 
orden,**  forgetful  that  amongst  tho  millions  of  British  subjects  so  classed 
.    there  exists  as  great  a  diveraity  both  as  regards  habits  and  education  as 
I    there  are  languages  amongst  tho  nations  of  tlio  earth.    For  au^ht  I  know, 
;   there  may  exist,  in  tho  nciglibourhood  of  his  lordship's  residence,  clubs 
'.   (most  prooably  ccrtilicd  and  patroni8c<i  by  the  neighbouring  gentr>'),  where 
i  nieh  scenes  as  he  has  described  may  sometimes  occur.    But  I  indiguniitly 
I  deny  that  snch  in  any  way  charactc^rises  the  meetings  of  lodges  in  connec- 
'  tion  with  the  3lanchester  Unity  ;  and  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  tho 
;  hottest  stream  of  his  lordsliip's  wrath  is  directed  against  that  institution.  I 
..  The  mumbcra  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  as  a  whole,  i  fearlc&slv  assert,  may  ■ 
/  <^hallengc  comparison  as  good  and  orderly  citizens  with  any  other  clasn,  not   , 
^•vcn  excepting  that  to  which  my  Lord  Albemarle  belongs.    Thci-c  may  bo  j 
/  ^Miongst  them,  as  cIhcwIicih?,  uccasional  irregularities  ;  but  tlicso  are  in   j 
'  direct  violation  of  tho  laws  of  the  Ortler,  in  th<5  wake  of  which  ]mnislnnent,  , 
^nd  even  expulsion,  speedily  follows.    To  take  exception  on  such  ground   | 
^^oiild  be  equally  ridiculous  with  a  dummciatiou  of  tho  aristocracy  of  i 
^^Dfrland  as  ganiblora  and  iniduight  brawlcis,  because  some  erratic  and  ■ 
'^^''eiftk-lieaded  member  of  that  r(;Hpect;iblu  body  occof'ionally  compounds  for 
^%  is  misdemeanours  at  the  police  oflice.    1  accept  the  challenge  of  mv  lx)rd 
-Albemarle,  and  fearlesiilv  iiiq»eal  to  tlic  \rorkhon$fy  the  luvatle  atylum^  the  room  . 
^}/tke  corontrB  inguett,  to  tie  jtufj/eji  tf  the  land,  and  to  the  chaptaine  of  the  ifnolt,  ' 
^  n  support  of  my  )>osition.    The  Manchester  Unity  puhhshes  the  namo  of 
^^sach  member  convicted  bv  either  magistrate  or  judgo,  and  tho  culprit,  bv 
"^he  einiido  reconi,  is  expelled,  and  all  his  interest  in  the  society  is  forfeiti'd. 
^)oes  a  law  like  this  ]ji*opa£:ato  or  encouitigc  crimed    No  ])ortion  of  tho 
«X)ntribut]ons  can  legally  bo  8]>ent  in  lii^uor.      Intoxication   is  ofttimcn 
^vvorcly  punished,  and  its  habitual  practice  subjects  the  olTender  to  expul- 
sion.   One  of  the  best  portions  of  tho  **  secret"  advice  given  to  members  is 
that  which  enjoins  the  avoidance  of  all  intemperance  and  excess.    From 
sixteen  years'  cx]>ericncj  I  can  honestly  state  my  conviction  that  the  cause 
of  tempermtce  lias  been  more  advanced  by  the  openitions  of  this  society  ; 
than  by  those  of  any  other,  excepting,  of  course,  the  one  especLilly  estab- 
lished for  tho    furthenince  of  that   particular  object.     The  cant  al>out 
Electing  at  public  houses  is  insuperably  nauseous.    The  ]»eopIe  have  ever 
I     done,  and  will  continue  to  frequent  such  places  as  they  tliemselves  i)refcr  ;  > 
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all  the  sermonising  in  the  world  notwithstanding.    Friendly  societies  did 
not  establish  public  houses ;  they  flourished;  >  a  much  greater  extent  than, 
at  present,  before  friendly  societies  wei-e  known.    The  Manchester  Unity- 
does  not  patronise  public  houses,  as  such.    The  will  of  a  majority  or 
the  members  of  any  one  lodge  is  sufficient  to  remove  its  meeting  to  & 
private  room  or  to  a  Temperance  Hotel.    Manv  of  the  branches,  indeed, 
assemble  in  such  places.    It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  lodges  m  connection  with  the  Manchester  Unity  are  compelled 
to  pay  a  yearly  rent  for  the  use  of  the  room  in  which  they  meet,  smiply    ' 
because,  in  the  language  of  the  hosts,  the  profit  on  the  liouor  consumed  by 
the  attending  members  '*  will  not  pay  for  fire  and  gas."    To  my  own  know- 
ledge, notice  to  quit  for  a  similar  reason  is  a  very  common  occurrence.   It 
is  a  mere  waste  of  breath  to  rail  about  public  houses  in  reference  to  this 
question.    It  is  much  better  that  the  freciuenters  of  these  places  i^oold 
learn  provident  habits  than  that  even  they  should  remain  improvident 
Some  such  places  will  continue  to  be  patronised  so  long  as  man  retains  his      \ 
social  characteristics.    A  temperance  hotel  is  a  public  house,  and  not      • 
always  the  most  cleanly  either.    The  true  direction  of  philanthropic  labour     J 
in  this  respect  is  towanis  the  elevation  of  the  standani  of  taste,  and  the 
introduction  into  fashionable  use  of  beverages  of  a  less  objectionable  cha- 
racter, both  for  public  and  private  assemblies.    A  large  amount  of  frothy 
eloquence  is  occasionally  spouted  forth  respecting  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
worhinq  classes  ;  and  wo  are  sometimes  gravely  told  that  the  wicked  sinners 
actually  **  moisten  their  clay  '*  with  more  than  one-half  (in  value)  of  the 
quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  consumed  by  the  entire  population.    What 
Solon  compiled  the  statistics  referred  to  I  cannot  tell !     But  according  to 
the  income-tax  returns,  the  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
whose  pecuniary  means  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  is  less  than 
half  a   million.      I  will  give,  however,  the  whole  half  million  to  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.    Still  it  appears  that  we  have  about  thirtv-three 
times  as  many  throats  on  the  working  men's  side  of  this  ^  guzzling    ques* 
tion,  to  swallow  the  somewhat  larger  half  of  the  liquid  abominations  referred 
to.    But — 

**  Through  Uttered  dothes  small  rices  do  appear ; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  aU." 

The  fact  is,  the  vcorkiwj  man,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  habitual  drunkard. 
Drinking  heavily  and  working  are  incompatible  for  any  lengthened  period. 
Time  and  money  are  required  for  the  indulgence.  The  voicing  man  who  g^ves 
the  time  cannot  earn  the  necessary  funds.  Every  class,  in  fact,  furnishes  its 
share  of  drunkards,  as  well  as  charlatans  and  swindlers.  Nay,  it  would  appear 
that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  have  done  a  trifle  more  than  their  just  pro- 
portion lately,  in  one  or  two  departments,  at  least. 

So  fiur  as  regards  the  workhouse  test,  Lord  Albemarle  stands  condenmed  out 
of  his  own  mouth.  He  stated  at  Harling,  in  November  last,*  on  the  aathoritv 
of  Mr.Tidd  Pratt,  that  '*  these  clubs  saved  the  ratepayers  two  millions  a  year  I 
How  this  is  compatible  with  the  filling  of  the  workhouses  with  paupers,  I 
leave  to  the  singularly  accomplished  collectors  of  statistics  to  whom  his  lord- 
ship has  previously  been  so  much  indebted. 

So  fi&r  as  reg^ards  the  testimony  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  I  will  simply  refer 
his  lordship  and  his  abettors  to  the  evidence  tendered  by  Mr.  Rushton,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Baron  Martin,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 

*  See  the  pamphlet  containing  Lord  Albemarle's  speeches,  the  actuaries*  letters,  and 
Mr.  Daynes's  spirited  rejoinder.  Its  price  and  publisher  may  be  known  by  reference  to  the 
adTertisement  on  the  corer  of  the  Odd-Fellows'  Magaxine. 
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i  short  time  Ago.  He  will  find  there  something  rcry  different  to  what  he 
sppean  to  anticipate.  It  may  help  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which,  to  use 
bu  ]onl8hip*fl  somewhat  inele^nt  out  expressive  phrase,  the  true  **  humbug  ' 
li^  For  nia  fhrther  edification  I  will  give  him  an  extract  from  the  work  of 
one  wImmo  authority  he  will  scarcely  call  in  question.  Mr.  Neison,  in  his 
"Gomtribotions  to  Vital  Statistics  "  naving  shown  that  the  duration  of  life 
*B|OQg8t  the  members  of  friendly  societies  exceeded  that  of  the  general  popu- 
J»tM>ii,  says : — 

''T^e  blessing  thus  bestowed  on  the  frugal  and  industrious  workmen  of 
^  country  composing  friendly  societies,  in  having  granted  them,  as  ap- 
P^a^v  by  the  present  inquiry,  a  prolonged  duration  of  life,  must  therefore 
«^  x^egarded  as  a  really  true  and  aistinetiw/edture  of  that  clast  of  penont,  and 
**  so  daiUft  the  resuU  of  their  timple  and  uniform  habiti  of  life,  and  the  more 
^i^gcilar  and  natural  physical  exercises  to  which  thoy  are  habituated." 

Xliis  is  extracted  trom  the  same  book  from  which  many  of  his  lordship's 
%iurc8  were  drawn.  It  is  rather  singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
P^V'^mtes  thought  it  worthy  of  notice. 

1*he  statement  in  the  l^mei,  that  the  funeral  of  a  member  is  made  the 
^cuse  for  a  **  inhering  and  a  feast,"  at  which  five  pounds  of  the  poor 
vi«low's money  is  consumed,  is  a  simple  falsehood,  and  unworthy  of  further 
notice. 

Xlie  writer  in  the  Timei  exposes  his  utter  ignorance  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
fea:tjUTes  in  connection  with  the  subject  on  which  he  comments,  in  the  fol- 
lo^ring  absurd  manner : — *^  We  never  heard  of  a  member  in  any  of  these  benefit 
ti^Um  promding  for  JUs  widow.  This  tnay  be  done  sometimetf  for  auoht  we 
KIVO'W  ;btUwedonoi  know  an  instance,  *  *  *  Tiiey  choose  that  which  is  more 
V^^^fiMlingy  more  cheerful^  more  social,  more  for  the  present  time,  and  reject  the  cold 
fiomrity  lolucA  embraces  old  age  and  widou>hood.** 

*  'VlThen  I  read  tbis  passage  latclpr  before  a  large  meeting  of  odd-fellows 

>p<t  others,  I  was  somewhat  sur{)nsed  that  it  did  not  excite  their  just  in- 

^S:iiation!      On  the  contrary,   it  was  received  with  a  sonorous  peal  of 

•lo^^ty,  good-tempered  laughter.    There  is  certainly  something  extremely 

ricH  in  the  aelf-complaisanco  with  which  "  Sir  Oracle  "  announces  his  igno- 

i^nce,  and  nails  his  own  ears  to  tho  pillory  of  popular  contempt !    Of 

course  it  is  a  point  of  honour  (?)  with  tho  "  leading  journal"  not  to  acknow- 

led|^  its  blunderings,  or  it  might  be  worth  while  to  enlighten  it  a  little  on 

'l^®  subject.    No  one  ever  accused  the  Times  of  knowing  very  miic^  about 

TOr]dn|r  men's  efforts  at  self-advancement ;  but  it  is  rather  too  bad  and  too 

unpertment  to  set  up  its  own  ignorance  as  a  proof  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 

P^^vident  portion  of  tho  operative  population.    The  Times,  however,  ought 

^  hxn  known  something  of  tho  practice  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  in  this 

''^"piict  at  least.    In  its  own  columns  was  advertised  tho  acknowledgment 

^Atiim  exceeding  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  subscribed  by  the 

^^bers  towards  the  National  Patriotic  Fund,  which  most  people  believe 

?[^*  intended  for,  and  is  actually  enjoyed  by,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 

.  "^'•▼e  men  who  perished  in  the  service  or  their  country.    Nay  more,  the 

J*®cutjve  committee  of  the  Unity,  appreciating  the  noble  effort  made  by 

y^^  ^Wf  itself  to  furnish  immediate  relief  to  the  poor  fellows  at  Scutari, 

'^'^rded  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  office  of  that  paper  for  the  use  of  its 

^^^j^commissioner  in  the  East  I 

^Jp^ere  can  be  nothing  surprising  in  tho  fact  that  the  members  of  friendly 
^^^^ties  refuse  to  listen  to  ^  instructions"  emanating  from  sources  so 
?f^petent.  Beally,  the  sooner  such  teachers  lay  down  the  ferule,  and 
r^^^.  tneir  proper  places  in  the  class  of  instruction,  the  better  for  all 
*^J^^  ooncemed. 
^■^Q  worst  feature  in  the  Times*s  management  is,however,it8  want  of  true 
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English  ''pluck."  Liko  the  blasterinff  Parolles,  it  is  essentially  craven  at 
heart.  The  cool  effrontery  with  which  it  pertinaciously  refused  the  inser- 
tion of  any  contradiction  in  its  columns,  after  publishing  its  own  and  Lord  . 
Albemarle*8  crudities  and  slanders,  need  but  be  made  known  to  ensure  the 
emphatic  condemnation  of  every  lover  of  truth  and  fair  play.  Its  egotism 
becomes,  occasionally,  equally  ridiculous.  After  publishing  a  letter,  anim- 
adverting upon  the  conduct  of  a  party  of  odd-fellows  and  others  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  during  a  f(§te  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  vndowf  and 
orpharul' fund  of  the  North  London  district,  and  refusing  for  a  long  time  all 
opportunity  of  reply,  it  very  modestly  intimated  that  its  correspondent, 
**  Jhye  Witness,"  was  not  an  anonymous  opponent,  because,  forsooth,  the 
mighty  *'we"  were  acquainted  with  his  name  !  After  this,  the  *  three 
tailors  of  Tooley-stroct'*  may  retire  from  the  public  stage.  The  stylo 
**  Wo,  the  people  of  England,"**  is  henceforth  the  exclusive  property  of  the , 
myBterious  potentate  or  Printing  House  Sciuare.  Really  tnere  is  much  of* 
**  Tom  Drum*'  about  this  modem  Jupiter. 


Jfiuibmb  jof  ^xnM. — IT0.  I. 


BY    GEORQB    FALKNGR. 


We  were  standing  alone  on  the  platform  of  London-Bridge  Station, 
scrutinising  every  traveller  as  he  passed  to  the  carriages  of  the  South- 
Eastem  line,  wondering  if  by  any  chance  wo  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
encounter  some  friendly  acquaintance  from  our  good  counter  of  Lancaster 
who  might  become  a  companion  for  us  in  our  intended  visit  to  France. 
Such  a  possibility  was  not  very  remote,  as  on  the  day  in  question  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty^  was  expected  to  leave  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tn  route 
for  Bolougne  and  Paris,  and  txom  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  loyal 
subjects  had  been  pouring  into  the  metropolis,  and  starting  off  for  the 
French  capital,  by  all  the  rival  routes  by  wliich  railway  and  steara-pncket 
companies  had  for  weeks  previously  been  puzzling  the  public  in  their  im- 
pressive advertisements.  We  had  secured  our  ticket  in  seasonable  time, 
and  booked  our  luggage  through  direct  —  by  which  all  custom-house 
curiosity,  we  knew,  would  be  forestalled,  and  tne  insufferable  annoyances 
of  examination  precluded.  We  had  mentally  selected  the  particular 
second-class  carriage  we  would  occupy,  and  the  individual  seat  wc  would 
monopolize  ;  every  detailed  arrangement  aff'ecting  little  personal  comforts 
by  the  way,  both  in  rail  and  steamer,  had  been  ouly  ana  deliberately  ad- 
justed— that  morning's  Timesiu  our  pocket,and  our  Continental  "Bradsnaw*' 
under  our  arm  ; — all  that  was  wanting  was  some  friendly  companion  who 
would  help  to  lighten  the  journey  and  cheer  the  way  ;  but  not  one  token 
of  success  rewarded  our  long  and  patient  stock-taking  of  faces;  and,  time 
being  up,  we  were  despondingly  marching  off^  to  the  solitary  confinement 
of  our  spacious  second-class  cell,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  three 
hours  before  us,  when  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder  arrested  attention, 
and  our  old  friend  Johnson,  of  Liverpool,  with  the  heartiest  shake  ot  the 
hand,  demanded,  in  hurried  accents,  whether,  if  we  were  Dover-bound,  we 
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1  share  his  company  and  his  carriage,  as  he  was  utterly  destitute  of 
aintance  or  companion.  No  second  invitation,  rest  assured,  was 
ed  to  hrin[|^  ahout  a  transference  of  bag  and  baggage,  and  away  we 
id  past  Croydon  and  Tnnbridge  Wells. 

And  what,"  inquired  Johnson,  "has  brought  you  all  the  way  from 
aohorter  to  Dover !  Like  most  of  us,  I  suppose  you  resolved  to  see 
f  politely  the  Paries  voim  would  receive  our  sovereign  lady,  at  Boulogne, 

'  Oh !  no,"  was  our  response— wc  had  scarcely  thought  of  such  an  event 

earring  fm  the  precise  day  on  which  we  had  taken  the  road  for  France 

visit  an  invalid  relative  who  had  essayed  to  escape  the  severitv  of  our 

>rthem  winter  in  the  suburbs  of  warm  and  genial  Paris; — we  had  booked 

jiroogh  to  Paris— that  was  definite,— and  at  Boulogne  we  would  have 

ime  only  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  inner  man,  and  perhaps  to  change 

.he  outer,  if  the  Channel  were  unsteady  to-day,  and  there  were  fewer 

horses  on  deck  than  on  the  last  occasion  of  our  crossing. 

''But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Johnson,  "you  would  never  surely  dream  of 
uraning  on  from  Boulogne  just  as  Her  Afajesty  may  be  heaving  in  sight 
in  that  right  royal  yacht  ot  hers,  the  'Victoria  and  Albert,'  and  our 
glorious  specimens  of  the  '  wooden  walls  of  old  England '  are  pouring  out 
their  bmfdsides,  and  all  the  troops  are  down  on  the  quay,  with  tne  Emperor 
at  their  head,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Nonsense  I  You  will  lose  tlie 
grmdest  right  tou  ever  imagined,  good  friend, — a  sight  that  has  brought 
me  here  from  the  Mersey." 

But  we  had  advised  our  departure  the  day  previous — our  relatives  would 
be  at  the  station  in  Paris  that  night,  awaiting  our  arrival — our  luggaco 
was  booked  tkrrmgh — ^there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  possibility  of  laying  hands 
upon  it  before  it  reached  Paris — there  was  no  chance  of  a  night-shirt,  even, 
if  we  tarried  at  Boulogne. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Johnson,  "all  this  may  bo  very  serious,  but  we'll  get 
over  it  somehow  or  other; — it  must  be  done, and  with  me  you'll  put  up  at 
Bolougne." 

IThat  we  would  get  over  the  Channel  there  was  no  fear  ;  but  how  to  get 
over  the  disappointment  and  possible  alarm  which  our  non-arrival  at  the 
upointed  hour  in  Paris  would  occasion, — that  was  the  difficulty.  If 
Johnson  the  ingenious  could  solve  that  problem,  and  with  satisfaction  to 
its  propounder,  we  were  content,  and  at  Boulogne  should  remain. 

We  had  reached  Dover,  watched  the  debarluition  of  pile  upon  pile  of 
luggage,  had  fairly  steamed  out  of  harbour,  and,  midway  in  the  Channel, 
descried  neither  French  nor  English  coast,  before  Johnson  tbo  ingenious 
bad  solved  the  problem,  and  got  over  our  scruples. 

"Why,**  said  ho,  after  a  lengthened  and  silent  cogitation,  "when  we  get 
on  shore  we'll  at  once  telegraph  to  Paris — your  friends  will  receive  your 
message  some  hours  before  they  will  think  of  starting  to  meet  you — and 
we'll  put  up  together  at  Boulogne,  witness  the  grand  ceremonies  in  tho 
morning,  and  get  off  b^  tho  afternoon  train  to  Paris;— after  all  you'll  only 
lose  a  £y4indgain  a  sight." 

There  was  no  appeal  against  tho  practicability  of  Johnson's  proposition ; 
and  as  tho  triple  ticket  issued  at  London  Bridge  admitted  or  a  fourteen 
dayi^  delay  at  any  point  qg  tho  journey,  wo  at  length  became  an  assenting 
party  to  the  arrangemtntr  In  duo  time  Boulogne  harbour  was  sighted, 
and  we  passed  the  T20-gun  ships,  which  had  moored  that  day  in  the  roads, 
in  anti<»pation  of  to-morrow's  arrival :  vast  floating  structures,  truly- 
portentous,  not  less  in  the  vory  space  they  blotted  out  in  the  horizon  as 
I  we  nenredf  them,  than  in  tho  open-mouthed  cannon  with  which  tlieii 
I   broadsides  were  bristling.     Then  camo  all  the  dCsayremenU  of  landing,— 
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the  cordon  of  soldiers,  who  welcome  the  stranger  by  drawing  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  circular  barricade  around  him  ;  the  crush  and  crowd  at  the 
pett^  Custom-house  or  Douane  ;  the  examination  of  passports  by  demure 
officials ;  the  surrender  of  keys  and  the  opening  of  portmanteaus ;  the 
sun-tanned  ^shwomen  who  do  battle  for  your  luggage,  and  consign  it  into 
baskets  which,  slung  over  their  heads,  you  have  ignomiuiously  to  follow 
as  tliey  precede  vou  to  your  hotel ;  the  officious  impertinence  of  the  com- 
missionaires, and  the  crowd  of  lazy  touters  and  hangers-on  who  infest  the 
Custom-house  like  drones  at  the  entrance  of  a  bee-hive  I  and  the  criticising 
inspection  of  natives,  and  especially  of  resident  visitors,  English  and 
German,  who,  having  themselves  passed  through  a  similai'  ordeal  when 
they  first  entered  an  appearance  at  Boulogne,  pay  off  all  new  comers  in  a 
similar  coin,  and  thus  become  even  with  their  fellows.  All  this,  and  much 
more  which  is  forgotten — and  the  sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better  for  future 
e<|uanimity  of  temper  and  spirits — every  one  of  us  has  to  pay  the  penalty 
ot  encountering,  in  exchange  for  the  novel  and  exciting  impressions  of 
putting  foot  on  French  soil. 

But  we  were  only  on  the  threshold  of  our  difficulties;  our  friend  Johnson 
bad  bargained  for  our  detention  at  Boulogne — true ;  but  no  bed  was  in- 
cluded in  the  paction  ;  and  where,  in  the  name  of  domestic  security,  we 
were  to  bo  *' stowed  away"  that  night,  became  at  length  a  matter  of 
alarming  consideration,  for  no  hotel  at  which  we  had  hitherto  preferred 
the  modest  request  of  a  aing;le  cfiambre-au-lU  would  entertain  the  proposition 


resolving,  as  a  dernier  expedient,  on  making  the  attempt — which  of  course 
would  have  been  a  dead  failure — when  Johnson  the  ingenious  recalled  the 
whereabouts  of  a  humble  hostelrie  at  which,  upon  a  previous  visit,  he  had 
sojourned  so  long  as  to  have  scraped  a  negociable  acquaintance  with  the 
maUreu^  who,  he  felt  assured,  upon  recognition,  would  not  deny  us  shelter 
for  the  night.  Thither  we  were  escorted,  and  after  some  preliminary  ex- 
planations and  disclosures,  which  Johnson  had  all  to  himself,  with  the 
smart  little  dame  who  did  the  honours  of  the  house,  we  were  accorded  one 
of  the  best  sleeping  apartments  which  the  establishment  could  boast  of. 

"  And  now,"  said  our  friend,  after  a  refreshing  ablution  and  congratula- 
tions upon  the  good  fortune  which  had  rewarded  perseverance,  '*we*ll  go 
down  to  the  table  d'h6te,and  afterwards  look  out  for  the  telegraph.  Make 
yourself  easy,  at  least  upon  that  point,  for  there^s  abundance  of  time  before 
us,  and  in  the  evening  we'll  stroll  round  and  see  what  preparations  arc 
afloat  for  to-morrow." 

"  And  at  what  hour,"  we  inquired,  ''are  all  these  grand  ceremonials  to 
come  off!" 

"  We  will  learn  at  the  table,  rest  assured  ;  there  will  bo  no  other  subject 
tolerated  to-day,  you  will  find,  but  Victoria's  arrival  to-morrow." 

And  Johnson  was  once  more  in  the  right,  for  there,  in  the  intervals  of 
the  endless  removes  which  make  up  a  French  dinner,  we  learnt  that  the 
Emperor  would  reach  Boulogne  at  six  that  evening,  and  repose  at  the 
hotel  on  the  beach ;  that  la  Heine  was  expected  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
day  following — not  later  !  for  Her  Majesty  was  the  very  pink  of  punctu- 
ality— (and  who  was  unacquainted  with  that  characteristic  of  English 
Victoria  ?)  that  40,000  troops — not  more — were  encamped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hills  encircling  Boulogne,and  that  these  would  line  the  heights 
and  welcome  the  joyous  arrival.  These  and  other  ''sounds  of  preparation" 
reconciled  us  to  the  change  of  route,  and  helped  off  the  formalities  of  the 
table  d'hOte  etiquette.    Then,  at  length  we  sallied  forth  to  discover  the 
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*^rtau  of  the  Tcleppinpli ;  and,  crossing  the  wooden  hridge  hy  which  all 

mvcllers  reach  the  Paris  Railway  terminus— the  Cfumin  defer  du  JN^ord 

icoQntered  a  hlaze  of  gilded  triumphal  archway,  facjade,  and  corridor, 

Btooned  with  floral  decoration,  and  draped  in  cloth  of  moroon  relieved  by 

d-auzlingborder.  Busy  artisans — carpenters,  painters^  and  ffilders— held  pos- 

CB^sanon  of  the  open  area  around  the  station,  and  mingled  with  the  green- 

\  mTeried  faeUwrt  and  officials  ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  squandered  ;  much 

lined  to  be  completed;  VEmptreur  was  on  his  way,  and  every  workman 

led  to  know  what  hi$  scrutinising  glance  could  embrace.    To  dream  of 

itering;  the  precincts  thus  possessed,  or  to  speculate  upon  being  permitted 

trmnflact  a  matter  of  business  involving  a  walk  round  to  the  oureau  of 

e  telegraph,  seemed  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  royalty  itself;  and  we 

ad  almost  abandoned  the  hope  of  accomplishing  our  object  amid  the 

lb>nstUng  earnestness  upon  which  we  were  intruding,  when  the  kindlv  inter- 

^^ention  of  the  chefdegare — who  ranks  with  our  station  master  at  home — 

^^a.ined  us  immediate  access  ;  and,  passing  through  a  lofly  hall,  then  being 

j^ainiahed  as  a  regal  reception-room,  we  were  ushered  into  the  small  apart- 

[lent  where  the  secrets  of  the  telegraph  were  worked  by  a  little  close- 

ropped  gentleman,  who  at  all  events  made  no  secret  of  the  apparatus  by 

rhicn  his  winged  messages  were  transmitted  through  the  length  and 

"ftsreadth  of  France;  for  before  him  lay  bare  the  entire  apparatus — battery, 

^^nrires,  jars,  and  all — not  concealed,  as  with  us,  from  vulgar  gaze,  in  some 

remote  and  inaccessiblo  chamber;    and  here  the  aforesaid  diminutive 

<yfficial  was,  for  all  we  knew,  advising  the  progress  of  arrangements  at  his 

^ud,  or  instructing  the  transmission  by  next  train  of  some  indispensable 

^article  of  decoration  required  before  the  morning. 

"Did  Messieurs  desire  to  telegraph?"  m'os  hi«»  first  inquiry.  We  did, — 
sand  at  what  cost  could  we  bo  permitted  to  send  some  twenty  words  down 
^ he  wires?  Four  francs  would  suffice.  The  message  was  duly  transcribed, 
^and  pruned  to  two-score  parts  of  speech  ;  but  when  the  address  was  read, 

**  Hue  d'Orleans,  Avenue  de  Neuilly" — we  watched  a  cloud  of  doubt 

i^ather  round  the  forehead  and  descend  to  the  lips  of  our  new  acquaintance. 
** Avenue deNeuilly,"  he  muttered;  "Rue  d'Orleans,  Avenue  «fe  Neuilly; 
'^^ere  Messieurs  asssured  of  this  address  !**    Oh  yes  ;  there  could  be  no 
<3oabt  of  its  correctness.    A  long  pause,  and  a  vigorous  plying  of  the  in- 
strument ;  and  a  ceaseless  tick-tack  of  electric  communication.    What 
csoaid  this  portend  I    **  Messieurs  would  please  to  understand  that  Avenue 
^e  Neuilly  was  so  far  away  from  the  centre  of  Paris  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  make  inquiry  at  the  other  end  whether  a  message  involving 
^nich  a  distance  could  be  undertaken.    If  Messieurs  would  have  the  kind- 
»ies8  to  rest  but  a  minute  or  more,  they  could  learn  whether  or  not  they 
^^nld  be  assured  of  its  delivery."    A  pause,  longer  and  more  portentous 
^haa  before ;  reiterated  inquiry  and  response,  indicated  by  tick-tack  to  and 
^ro;  a  kind  of  wind-up  sepulchral  knock-down  tick-tack,  and  the  official 
*"08e.    It  could  not  be  done  upon  any  terms, — Neuilly  was  too  far  distant — 
^e    telegraph    was   required    for  the  purposes  ot  the  Emperor — and 
''Messieurs,  unhappily,  could  not  avail  themselves  of  its  use.    Here  was  a 
^x  1    laggageless,    disappointed,  and  disappointing ;   with  a  bed  under 
^i^ligation,  and  no  remedy  within  reach.      Wo  raised  our  hats  to  the 
**^cJal,  and  took  our  leave  of  the  bureau,  followed  by  the  chef  de  pare, 
'^ho  had  obligingly  tendered  his  aid  during  this  fruitless  negociatiun. 
Tr*>^Tiat  was  to  be  done  ?— Johnson,  the  ingenious,  sank  to  "zero,"  but 
**^«  ekef  de  gore  happily  once  more  came  to  our  aid.    "  Pardon,  Messieurs, 
J^^re  is  another  telegraph,  in  the  town  "  said  ho,  as  ho  watched  us  despoiid- 
i«\&ly  threading  our  way  across  the  open  area  around  the  station,  •*  and 
M^siieurB  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  use  of  it— the  THegraphe  I'rwir 
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This  was  rc-assuring,  and  Jolinson  straightway  rose  to  "tompcrato."— 
Where  was  the  telegraph  Price  ?  he  demaudcd,  and  duly  iustructed  as  to 
route,  we  at  once  set  oft*  in  quest  of  the  buieau.  Here  wo  found  two 
officials  ready  to  undertake  any  amount  of  private  business  for  a  ^'considenir 
tion,"  and  with  many  assurances,  pantomimically  enforced,  of  our  mosnage 
reaching  r  Avenue  de  Nouilly  long  before  six  o'clock  tliat  evening,  wo  threw 
ourselves  upon  the  cha])ter  of  accidents,  secure  in  the  conviction  that  our 
relative  at  the  other  end  would  quite  applaud  our  decision  to^  witnesB 
an  event  so  hiHtorical,  as  the  reception  of  England's  Queen  by  the  Em- 
pci*or  of  the  Fi-ench. 

Tliat  the  Kmpcror  had  alrea(h'  anived,  we  soon  learned  on  retuming  to 
our  hotel,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie  day  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the 
various  preparations  on  foot  for  the  eventful  visit, — the  landing  sto^e  gilded 
and  decorated, — the  town  illuniiuatious,  and  the  triumphal  archway  at  the 
station,  still  unfinished,  and  which  busy  workmen  were  yet  striving  to  com- 
plete by  torch-light. 

The  penalty  of  disregarding  the  fundamental  law  of  travel — ^uevcr  under 
any  cii*cumstances  to  jjart  wiUi  your  luggage — having  been  duly  undei^jone, 
we  sallied  out  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  and  made  for  the  hotel  on 
the  beach,  whei*o  we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  first  sight  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  man  who  wields  the  destinies  of  Franco.  In  stature  lean  than  wo 
had  prefigured,  in  aspect  resolute  and  self-possessed,  in  bearing  easy  and 
giiiccful — in  contour  of  face  differing  from  his  uncle's  roundetl  form ;  ho 
stepped  out  upon  thelbalcony  attached  to  his  salon,  attired  as  a  battrgeott, 
and  with  a  cig:vrctte  and  oj>era-glass,  leisurely  sur\'eyed  Boulogne  roads, 
and  took  his  bearings  as  to  weatlier,  tlien  hazy  and  unpromising.  A  hand- 
ful of  stragglci's,  like  oui'selves,  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  a  couple  of  sol- 
diers wlio  guarded  the  entrance,  touched  their  hats,  and  ejaculated  '^  Vive 
V  Empereur  in  the  feeblest  of  tones,  for  the  French  do  not  affect  the  hearty 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  English  greet  royalty.  Such,  however,  was  the 
reception  <iwarded  to  the  hero  of  Ham,  and  the  instigator  of  the  eoup  d'etat 
that  morning.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lilmperor  descended,  and  departed  in 
an  open  chariot  for  the  camp  beyond  Boulogne,  before  noon  the  town  and 
harbour  presented  a  bustling  and  exciting  scene.  Over  the  ridgo  of  the 
hills,  in  slow  and  measured  march,  descended  an  endless  line  of  troops  from 
the  neighbouring^  encampment — horse  and  foot — who  defiled  on  the  es* 

J )lauade,and  gradually  took  up  their  positions  along  the  harbour  and  quays, 
lefining  their  outlines  in  double  pamllels  of  armed  and  accoutred  meOi 
and  stretching  into  the  town  as  far  as  the  station  of  the  railway.  On  every 
accessible  plateau  round  the  ampliitheatre  of  liills  which  form  the  back- 
ground of  Boulogne,  numberless  com|>anies  of  troops  were  planted,  who, 
at  regulated  intervals,  discharged  in  volleys,  and  answered  to  each  other, 
along  a  circuit  of  five  miles  in  circumference.  Close  at  hand  the  heavy 
artilleiy  rent  the  air  with  their  deafening  thunder,  and  far  out  in  the  roadb 
the  English  men  of  war  took  up  the  note  of  joy  as  the  royal  squadron  at 
length  hove  in  si^ht,  and  the  fairy  yiu;ht  of  Her  Majesty  "walked  the  waters 
like  a  thing  of  life."  Then  came  the  ceremonials  of  landing  and  reception: 
and  in  less  time  than  our  description  lias  occupied,  the  Queen  had  passed 
tdong  the  streets,  under  the  guardiausliip  of  the  Emperor  himself^  now 
attired  as  a  general,  and  mounted  on  a  charger  magnificently  caparisoned, 
and  entered  the  station,  from  which  a  shrill  whistle  speedily  announced  her 
departure  for  Paris. 

"Worth  all  the  inconveniences"  cried  Johnson,  "of  your  night  at 
Boulogne.** 

We  assented,  but  had  yet  to  learn  what  other  results  followed  our  de- 
tention; and  bidding  our  friend  a  hearty  €Klicu,  with  the  aasuranoo  of 


/ 
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^eetio^  within  a  few  days  to  cany  into  effect  a  joint  resolution  of  passing 
*  fortnight  in  Switzerland,  wo  ourselves  took  the  rails  to  Paris,  wliich  we 
'"o^iched  a  little  on  the  right  side  of  midnight. 

Sere  unlooked-for  calamities  awaited  us ;  the  station  wc  foimd  a  helpless 

•  ^^^Unglemont  of  luggage,  passcugci-s,  and  porters,  which  it  seemed  forever 

i'   r^^pelcas  to  adjust ;  and  a  very  babel  of  tongues  lent  a  discord  of  words  to 

/   ^*^«  confusion  of  things.    Our  first  difficulty  was  to  get  possession  of  the 

/    ^^ritable  portmanteau  booked  through  on  the  day  iircvious  at  Loudou 

/    '*^ ridge,  which  involved  a  visit  to  a  distant  kind  of  dead-letter  office  of  lug- 

^^9ge,  where  a  comparison  of  numbers  on  the  billet  liad  to  be  instituted,  and 

special /octour  secured  for  its  removal  outside.    Our  second  difficulty  was 

>  ^t  the  said  luggage  safely  back  to  its  former  resting  place,  for  out  uf  the 

ndless  enfilade  of  cai>8  and  carriages  which  passed  the  station,  not  one 

"  ehu  could  be  induced,  by  entreaty  or  l)y  bribe,  to  entertain  the  proposals 

►f  the  friendlv  facteur  on  our  behalf.    Evciy  available  fonn  of  horse-fiesh 

lad  that  day  been  called  into  requisition  by  the  countless  then  sands  who 

^^lod  wddenlv  taken  possession  of  Paris,  and,  footsoi*e  and  exhausted,  the 

^aded  animals  were  crawling  to  welcome  (|uai*ter8,  and  both  driver  and 

■jcast  were  beyond  the  power  of  temptation.  As  we  returned  to  the  station 

^he  turmoil  within  had  not  a  whit  lessened  during  our  absence  ;  and,  con- 

^ratuhiting  ourselves  on  the  independence  of  finding  our  way  on  foot,  we 

vc-registcred  our  baggage  and  started  out  for  the  Houlevards. 

It  was  one  o*cIock,  and  at  least  five  miles  were  before  us.  But  how  shall 
"WO  convey  a  faint  impression  of  the  scene  disclosed  at  tliat  hour  in  the 
iioble  thorouglifares  along  wliich  Queen  Victoria  liad  that  night  been  con- 
ducted. A  perspective  miles  in  length  opens  up  to  the  view,  i*endered  light 
jts  day  by  the  millions  of  illuminated  devices  revealing  the  architecture 
that  define  its  width ;  floating  at  every  height,  and  pendent  from  every 
balcony,  are  flags  and  bauners  and  streamers  ;  across  tlie  pathways  stretch 
endless  floral  wreaths,drooping  in  galaxies  towards  their  centres ;  triumplial 
archways  and  armorial  grouiis,  and  Corinthian  columns  and  plu^itic  figures, 
divide  and  vary  the  long  outlines  of  the  Boulevards ;  and  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine,  at  the  end,  closes  in  the  gorgeous  vLsta.  Not  a  shop  is  open, 
and  not  more  than  a  dozen  pedestriaus  are  encountered ;  the  vacant  win- 
dows, the  tcnantless  balconies  and  unoccupied  scaffoldings,  the  silent 
carriageway  and  deserted  footpath,  lend  an  impressiveness  to  the  coup  d^w'iL 
and  render  it  perhaps  more  memorable  than  it  the  whole  had  been  peopled 
with  the  ga^  and  glittering  throng  who  had  just  departed.  It  was  as  if  a 
vast  regal  A;ast  had  been  held ;  the  guests  had  retired,  the  music  had 
ceased,  and  the  lights  and  the  festal  decorations  alone  remained  to  attest 
its  magnitude  and  grandeur.    Bound  by  the  Place  do  la  Concorde,  and  up 


illuminations. 

Notre  Dame  spoke  thrice  ere  we  found  repose,  and  learnt  the  woeful 
treachery  of  the  telegraph  Pnrc,  for,  with  dismay,  we  were  told  that  the 
message  forwarded  from  Boulogne  on  the  previous  evening  had  reached  our 
friends  only  tKentu  hours  after  its  de8|)atch,and  on  the  following  morning,  as 
we  assembled  at  breakfast,  a  duplicate  was  fonnally  delivcre<l  by  a  telegraph 
office  official,  the  occasion  or  necessity  of  which  has  to  this  day  remained  an 
impenetrable  mystery. 
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3ftt  lis  erj. 


,    C.    IlEXLEY,    N.< 


Mv  brotlicis,  'tis  a  holy  work. 

To  aid  tlie  poor  and  weak  ; 
And  ia  the  lowly  walks  of  liTo, 

The  wretched  ones  to  soek. 
'TU  swoot  to  cheer  the  achinfc  hoai-t. 

The  mourner's  tears  to  dry  ; 
We  may  not  compass  all  we  wish, 

YbL  brotliera  let  ub  try  ! 


I 

! 

I  Though  mean  that  duty  Ix  , 

And  truat  in  God's  pjud  pruvideoce, 

A  hctter  tiiiie  to  see. 
To  aiil  the  helpless  and  the  wronged. 

And  strii     -'■'-■■ 

Oh,  let  u 
Our  day*  on  earth  may  bo  bnt  few. 


On  fiil-d, 

tVnlil 

^  L 

..Id 

•T«iUtn-Li 

M  ri|-l 

.s 

Thi^ir'no 

Then  At  ait 

Uut  let  u 

try 

j)-day 

y  tell ; 
Ko  iiioiiunient  beur  witiiotia  to 

"  The  (.'ood  fiulit  fuiiElitoii  well." 
riiit  wO  luny  iteiCter  wido  lliu  seed 

lliat  other  men  may  reap 

And  cast  Iho  pricc^loBs  brood  oflife 
On  waters  dark  and  docp  t 

Tlion  let  us  tn-,  inv  brethren, 
Andtliink  not  oC  delay; 

If  wo  would  do  our  wort  on  earth. 
We  must  begin  to-day  1 
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rs  ftfrilcg,  or  %  ©bir-JtUofa's  Wm; 

A  TALE  OF  A   WOnRITCO  MAN*B  FBIEITOLT  BOCnETT. 


OY  CHARLES  DARDWICK. 


IV  FOUH  CHAFTEBB. — OHAPTBE  II. 

two  years  passed  away,  daring  the  progpress  of  which  no  incident 
ion  with  our  story  transpired  of  sunicient  importance  to  require 
comment. 

ery  late  on  a  raw,  gnsty  night  in  March,  that  Harry  Hartley  and 
8  Allen  were  returning  homeward,  across  the  desolate  fell  that  lay 
lingfield  and  a  neighhonring  village  called  Green  HoUow.  It  was 
ght.  The  surgeon  pushed  forwara  his  jaded  horse  oyer  the  mggCKcl 
road  with  a  speed  that  sometimes  seriously  threaten^  the  over- 
le  Tehicle  in  which  they  were  seated. 

fraid,"  said  Harry,  *'  my  wife  will  he  suspecting  that  some  duh 
IS  caused  my  frequent  ^'oumeys  with  you  to  Green  Hollow." 
Id  think  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  adyantages  to  he 
•m  these  societies  to  convince  her  that  the  step  you  took  was  a 
me,"  replied  Mr.  Allen.  "  Besides,  when  she  reflects  that  your 
I  conduct  have  improved  instead  of  heing  deteriorated  since  the 
nent  of  your  membership,  the  only  tangible  objection  she  ever  had 
way." 

\a.ii  Harry,  thoughtfully,  "  I  rnvxt  tell  her;  for  my  only  painful  re- 
cused by  the  knowledge  that  I  am  deceivinfif  ner,  though  for  a 
ise.  I  begin  to  feel  the  man  must  be  a  cowara  who  dares  not  say 
t  which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  right." 

responded  the  surgeon,  with  rather  more  than  his  usual  enthu- 
epend  upon  it,  the  highest  nobility  alone  resides  in  the  heart  of 
ways  speaks  the  truth.  But,  Harry,  never  forget,  likewise,  that 
the  man  who  can  do  this  must  have  ever  had  a  truthful  direction." 
ienly  felt  the  truth  of  the  surgeon's  remark.  "  It  can%  however, 
ioctor,"  at  length,  ho  snid,  glaid  to  change  the  subject,  '*  that  this 
ase  of  poor  widow  Dean  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  benefit  of 
sieties  to  workin?  men.*' 

I  very  true,"  replied  the  surgeon.  **  Their  great  social  value  is  not 
ed  by  those  wno  have  dispassionately  watched  their  operations, 
re  by  no  means  perfect.  I  am  of  opinion  the  provident  societies  of 
en  are  yet  but  in  their  infancy;  I  entertain  a  strong  conviction 
»rove  to  be  but  the  germ  of  still  more  comprehensive  institutions 
ancement  of  the  masses.  Their  present  financial  conititntions  are 
ably  defective  in  many  essential  respacts,  though  these  imperfeo- 
lut  the  natural  results  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
and  the  conditions  of  their  development.  I  begin,  however,  to  be 
18,  Harry,  that  some  practical  effort  should  be  made  for  the  re- 
f  these  errors,  in  order  that  the  past  good,  to  which  we  can  testify, 
be  the  type  of  the  future." 

doctor,  you  surely  can  have  no  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
0  fulfil  fdl  its  engagements  !  Will  Dean,  himself,  told  me  diat  the 
to  which  he  belonged  charged  less,  and  took  in  members  at  a 
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greater  age  tlian  we  do,  and  yet  they  pay  the  same  amount  of  sick  and  funeral, 
money !" 

"  You  ought  to  say,  they  prefer  to  do  bo,  Harry.  I  am  the  medical  officer 
of  the  society  to  which  you  allude,  and  consequently  I  am  well  acquaintedt 
with  iis  affafra.  During  the  last  six  months  the  sick  pay  has  booome  lednoei. 
to  one  half,  because  they  are  short  of  money.  So,  the  man  who  imtured  for 
ten  shillings  per  week,  is  compelled  to  accept  of  five  shillings.  This  is  what 
I  call  a  case  of  bankruptcy,  with  a  dividend  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound. 
You  perceive  the  folly  of  considering  only  one  side  of  this  question.  The 
money  paid  into  the  society  is  the  only  secunty  for,  and  the  only  source  from 
which  the  benefits  can  be  paid.    Many  of  the  members  appear  to  treat  the 

Suestion  as  if  some  great  capitalist,  or  the  government,  had  entered  into  a 
ond  to  guarantee  certain  allowances,  and  that  their  only  business,  or  interest, 
is  to  drive  as  eAea/?  a  bargain  as  they  can.'* 

•*  But,  doctor,  wo  have  £S00  in  our  lodge." 

'*  It  is  not  many  years  ago,  Harry,  since  the  club  wc  are  ■peaking  alMOt 
possessed  a  reser\'e  fund  quite  as  largo  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
members.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  fees  for  initiation  were  vedveed, 
with  the  view,  I  suppose,  of  introducing  into  the  society  yomiMr  men,  lo 
assist  the  old  members  in  the  liquidation  of  debts  which  they  haa  prerloutlT 
contracted  in  ignorance,  and  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  which  their  own  eontii- 
butions  had  proved  inaac(|uate." 

"  Well,  doctor,  but  I  do  not  see  that  our  members  have  any  gproat  oeoasion 
to  fear." 

*'  Certainly,  our  lodge  is  in  a  much  better  position,  fbr  seyoral  iniportant 
improvements  have  latterly  been  effected  in  our  financial  laws.  Vre  may 
continue  to  meet  our  liabilities  for  some  time  to  come.  Vet,  Harry,  a  trades- 
mui  with  £36,000  of  capiUl,  and  £m),000  of  debts,  might  pay  his  erediton  in 
All!  ibr  a  short  period ;  but  the  last  claimants  to  the  amount  of  £24,000,  wooM 
be  robbed  of  every  farthing.  Prociscly  as  in  the  case  of  the  tradesman,  on 
our  pre^ent  system,  we  may  continue  to  meet,  in  full,  all  the  demands  upon 
us  for  a  certain  time  ;  yet  wo  must,  eventually,  fall  into  a  similar  predicament 
It  is  now  an  easy  thing  enough  to  adjust  the  rates  of  payment  for  the  ftiture; 
but  the  redemption  of  past  errors  will,  I  fear,  prove  a  senous  difficulty." 

"  Why,  doctor,  I  am  surprised  the  many  intelligent  men  in  our  Unity  have 
not  rectified  this  long  since.*' 

*'  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  myself/J  responded  the  surgeon.  ^  No  class 
of  men  ever  e3Lhibit  the  same  assiduity  in  the  reformation  of  their  own  errors 
as  they  do  in  the  purifioation  of  their  neighbours'.  Indeed,  this  great  ques- 
tion has  but  very  lately  assumed  a  definitely  practical  shape,  eyen  amonnt 
the  better  educated  classes.  What  I  am  most  desirous  aoout  Just  now,  is, 
that  steady,  intelligent  working  men,  like  yourself,  should  investigate  this 
question  with  earnest  hearts,  and  communicate  all  the  information  they  can 
to  their  more  humbly  educated  fellows.  We  must  work,  Harry,  and  not 
despair.  "When  the  members  are  once  convinced  of  the  existence  of  grave 
errors  in  their  financial  arrangements,  they  will,  of  course,  consult  as  to  the 
means  of  their  eradication.*'* 


*  since  tUfl  was  wrliUn  a  moat  important  financial  improremtnt  Ium  been  •fEMted  in  tbe 
Manehaiter  Unity  by  the  introduction  of  a  gnxloateil  rate  of  payment,  According  to  the  age  of 
the  memben,  on  entrance,  founded  on  the  resuiti  of  tbeir  own  post  experience.  Another  impor- 
tnnt  affiliated  society  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  law  shortly  afterwaids.  It  is,  taowerer, 
much  to  be  regratted  that  this  commendable  act  of  legislation  wa«  not  suffidenUy  apiirecfated 
by  the  great  body  of  the  members  at  the  latter  society  to  ensure  its  retention.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  the  advocates  of  the  old  school  triampbed,  ana  the  Uw  was  repealed.  It  is. 
however,  pretty  certain  that  the  sucows  of  the  Manchester  Unity  since  the  adoption  of  this 
important  prindple,  and  the  general  ferour  with  whidi  it  has  been  received  by  the  members  of 
that  body ,  wiU  eventxMlly  induce  many  other  alBUaled  orders,  and  ordinary  sick  dubs,  to  adopt 
kimiiar  piinciplos  of  financial  legisb,tion. 
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Thtj  had  now  ftrrived  at  the  end  of  the  hine  which  led  to  Hartley*!  home. 

.  *ht^  teparated,  and  llarqr  entered  his  dwelling.    It  was  nearly  one  o'clodc 

u  tbt  momuig ;  Mary  was  m  tears  ! 

*  Oh,  Harry,  wheroTer  hare  you  been  ?  I  was  afraid  something  serioas  had 
^i|iQiied  to  yon."  This  was  said  in  the  poor  woman*s  usually  affectionate 
'Baaoer,  for  ahe  little  sospected  Harry's  journeys  to  Green  Hollow  were  in  the 
P'farity  of  sick-visitor  to  the  lodge. 

**  I  hfliTe  just  got  a  letter  from  Manchester,  from  my  sister  Jane,"  she  con- 
onied.  ^  She  says  Thomas  is  sadly  scalded  about  the  face  and  arms  Uirough 
he  boiler  explosion  at  the  works.  She  is  afraid  he  will  never  recover  the  use 
^hia  rifrUC  hand,  or  be  able  to  work  in  the  factory  again.  Jane  says  thai 
hew  wifl  not  absolutely  want,  however,  because " 

Mrs.  Hartley  here  suddenly  stopped,  and  appeared  not  inclined  to  any 
Other  oommunioation.  Harry,  however,  after  a  slieht  resistance,  succeeded 
1  obtaining  posseaaion  of  the  letter.  He  smiled  when  ho  saw  the  paragraph 
hioh  had  caused  his  wi£9*s  hesitation.  He  read  it  aloud,  as  follows : — **  But, 
laak  Qod !  we  shall  not  starve,  for  Thomas  belonged  to  the  Odd-Fellows* 
nb,  und  I  am  entitled  to  receive  ten  shillings  a  week  till  he  is  able  to  work 
{sin.  Do  i^et  your  Harry  to  join  a  club  for  your  own  sake,  and  fbr  your 
KIT  little  children !    Think  how  you  would  be  if  anything  of  the  kind  was 


not  so 


»  happen  to  him !" 

**  At*  hat  that*s  an  accident!**  exclaimed  Mary;  ^^ everybody  is 

tUaoky  as  that" 

'^  Trne,*'  said  Harry ;  ''yet  no  one  can  tell  whose  turn  it  may  be  next  Look 
;  poor  Will  Dean  1  Mary,  1  have  been  with  the  doctor  to  see  him.  He 
ied  to-Dight  while  we  were  there,  or  I  should  have  been  at  home  sooner.*' 

Iftsiy  iSutley  had  a  kind  and  tender  heart.  **  Poor  Ellen  Dean  !  what  ever 
ill  become  of*^  her  and  her  children  V*  she  exclaimed.  "  Her  husband,  has 
oi  woiked  much  for  the  last  twelve  months  !** 

*  They  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  Marv  ;  but  Will  Dean  was 
oth  an  Odd-Fellow  and  a  member  of  the  sick  club.  When  he  had  paid  into 
or  society  for  ten  years  he  had  never  stood  in  need  of  benefits ;  and  he  once 
dd  me  he  had  thought  of  leaving  us  because  the  charges  were  higher  than 
hoaeef  tiie  old  sick  club.** 

Hanj  here  became  suddenly  convinced,  from  his  wife*s  manner,  that  he 
lad  oommunicated  rather  more  tlian  he  intended.  For  a  moment  a  little 
slsvar  generalship  was  displayed  on  both  sides :  at  length  Clary's  rising  anger 
Soieed  her  to  speak. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  our  society  ?    Have  you  been  all  this  time  do- 
me?   1  wish  Dr.  Allen  and  all  those  scamps  of  Odd-Fellows ** 

stop,  Mary  !**  interposed  the  husband.    **  Don*t  make  use  of  such 
ns  towards  people  you  know  nothing  about.** 

was  ffathering  her  whole  force  for  a  still  more  energetio  response, 
^toQ  &e  kma  clanging  of  a  factory  bell  startled  them  both. 

**  What*s  the  matter  ?  There  must  be  something  wrong,**  exdaimed  the 
tQahand ;  and  seizing  his  hat,  he  rushed  into  the  lane. 

Ilajry's  affsetion  sot  the  better  of  both  her  fear  and  passion.  She  ran  after 
'in,  and  loudly  caUed  out,  *'  Oh,  Harry,  do  ti^e  care  of  yourself.  You  may 
in  the  Oddr  Fellows  if  you  like ;  only,  do  take  care  of  yourself.** 

Beretal  other  factory  bells  commenced  ringing  violently ;  and  a  cry  of 
Are  !  fire  1**  now  arose  firom  different  quarters,  in  the  shrill  tones  of  terror. 

A  dull,  red  glare  that  suddenly  shot  up,  high  into  the  purple  heaven,  from 
SUnd  the  rooky  moor,  quickly  dispelled  the  mystery. 

**  It*s  Arrowsmith's  mill  !*'  cried  a  hundred  voices,  rimultaneouslr. 

On  gaining  the  sonunlt  of  a  rocky  precipice  that  oyetk>oked  the  narrow 
l«n,%soone  of  wild  and  unearthly  grandeur  met, the  gaae  of  the  paoi4>- 
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stricken  multitude.  In  the  immediate  foreground,  the  glittering  streamlet 
violentlv  forced  its  way  through  a  dark  and  narrow  ^orge.  The  rocks  rose 
nearlj  hfly  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  while  the  width  of  the  chasm  was 
barely  sumcient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  water,  and  a  narrow  road 
that  skirted  its  confined  bed.  About  three  hundred  yards  beyond,  the  valley 
widened  into  the  form  of  an  oblong  amphitheatre,  on  a  small  portion  of 
level  ground  at  the  further  end  of  whien  stood  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  cotton 
mill.  Immediately  in  the  rear,  where  the  valley  again  closed,  the  silver 
stream  of  a  small  cascade  leapt  upon  a  water-wheel.  On  either  side,  and  in 
the  distant  background^  rugged  hills,  expanding  into  mountains,  were  faintly 
discernible  in  the  semi-transparent  dllrkncss.  The  wind  blew  with  more 
irregular  and  angry  violence  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening.  The 
rain  had.  however,  ceased  ;  but  huge  masses  of  heavily  rolling  clouds,  piled 
disorderly  upon  each  other,  scudded  rapidly  across  the  heavens.  Sudaenly 
the  pale  cola  light  of  the  full-orbod  moon  burst  upon  the  scene,  ^^  filling 
the  air  around  with  beauty,"  and  well-nigh  extin^ishing  the  ?hastly^  hues 
that  a  moment  before  enveloped  the  lanoscape  with  an  infemiu  subhmity. 

How  widely  dissimilar  were  the  feelings  and  excitements  which  this  sub- 
limely beautiful,  yet  sad  scene,  quickened  into  active  vitality  in  the  breasts 
of  the  various  spectators.  Some  gazed  with  gaping  wonder,  as  upon  a 
theatrical  spectacle.  The  capitalists  were  insured  ;  and  this  fact,  to  them, 
robbed  the  dark  picture  of  nine-tenths  of  its  horror.  But  the  poor  work- 
men !  They  knew,  too  well,  the  demand  for  their  labour  was  most  certainly 
stopped  for  weeks,  if  not  for  months,  to  come.  To  them,  terrible  visions  of 
empty  cupboards,  and  emptier  human  stomachs,  threw  a  still  deeper  shadow 
over  the  scene.  It  was  they  who  laboured,  and  exposed  themselves  to  immi- 
nent danger,  in  unavailing  attempts  to  check  the  fury  of  the  destructive 
element. 

In  less  than  two  hours  the  whole  of  the  combustible  portion  of  the  mill 
and  its  contents  were  destroyed.  Blackened  and  tottering  walls,  charred 
timbers,  broken  machinonr,  and  smoke  and  ashes,  alone  remained. 

Soon  after  the  fire  had  become  perceptibly  on  the  wane,  a  cry  arose  that 
Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  or  "  the  young  master,"  as  the  workpeople  called 
him,  was  in  great  danger  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  mill.  It  was  to 
the  benevolent  heart  and  active  exertions  of  this  young  gentleman,  that  the 
operatives  were  indebted  for  many  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  latterly 
enjoyed  bv  them,  both  at  their  homes  and  in  the  factory.  Several  grateful 
hearts  rusned  eagerly  to  the  rescue,  and  amongst  the  foremost  of  these  was 
Harry  Hartlev.  They  had  scarcely  entered  the  building  when  the  flooring 
above  suddenly  gave  wav.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  instantly  !>uried 
beneath  the  rubbish.  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  however,  by  a  danng  leap 
through  one  of  the  dilapidated  windows,  effected  his  escape,  at  the  expense 
of  a  very  slight  contusion.  When  the  fire  had  been  got  sufliciently  under 
control,  scores  of  volunteers  industriously  laboured  to  clear  away  the  ruins 
that  covered  their  unfortunate  companions. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mary  Hartley  returned 
home,  afler  a  fruitless  search  for  her  husband.  His  fellow-workmen,  in 
pure  charity  of  heart,  had  concealed  from  her  their  fears  as  to  his  probable 
fate.  They  rather  encouraged  the  presumption  that  he  had  aided  in  the 
removal  home  of  some  of  the  sufferers,  ana  that  he  was  still  occupied  in 
rendering  farther  assistance.  How  far  her  expressions  of  reproof  might 
have^  ui^ged  him  to  acts  of  foolish  daring,  caused  her  some  anxietv  while 
she  listened  intently  for  the  well-known  sound  of  his  footstep.  She  became 
seriously  alarmed  as  the  tramp  of  an  approaching  multitude  at  len^h 
reached  her  strained  ear.    She  rushed  wildly  to  the  door.    Four  men,  fol- 
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f  a  croiw^d  of  people,  carried,  upon  a  partially-bumed  shutter,  the 
»d  and  mangled  body  of  her  husband  I 
tiered  a  fiaint  shriek,  and  sank  upon  the  floor. 

(TO  BB  CONTINUED.) 


®nx  ^janu  at  (ffat. 


BT    JOHN    BOLTON    BOGERSON 


When  toiling  through  the  busy  day, 
With  naught  to  cheer  us  on  our  way, 
Mingling  with  men  who  know  us  not. 
And  deem  us  of  the  sordid  lot. 
Who  only  labour  to  obtain 
Amid  the  throng  their  share  of  j^n. 
What  comfort  do  our  minds  receive 
When  thinking  of  our  home  at  ere  1 

When  hopes  arc  foiled  and  wishes  crost. 
And  all  our  thoughts  are  tempest-tost, 
And  on  wo  struggle  through  tne  day. 
With  none  our  troubles  to  alla^ ; 
No  friend  to  counsel,  or  to  guide 
Our  progress  through  the  adverse  tide. 
Nought  can  the  wearied  frame  relieve 
Like  resting  in  our  home  at  eve. 

The  outstretch'd  hand,  the  ready  smile. 
At  times  our  spirits  may  beguile  ; 
But,  oh,  how  often  do  we  find 
That  selfish  motives  lurk  behind. 
And  those  who  our  regards  would  win. 
Are  smiles  without  and  craft   within  : 
Far  different  welcomes  we  receive 
When  greeted  in  our  homo  at  eve. 

The  gay  saloon,  tho  festal  hour, 
May  o'er  our  hearts  exert  their  power ; 
But  all  their  spells  prove  weak  and  vain; 
They  cannot  long  tho  spirit  chain, — 
It  yearns  to  share  the  quiet  joy 
Where  love  exists  without  alloy; 
And  smiles  are  seen  that  ne'er  deeeive— 
The  smiles  that  light  our  home  at  eve. 
ManchuUr. 
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We  have  lying  before  ns  John  Critchley  Prince's  volume  of  "  Autumn 
Leaves  ;*'  this  being  the  fourth  volume  he  has  submitted  to  the  reading 
world. 

The  title  is  a  very  appropriate  one  for  a^  poet  who  is  now  fairly  in  the 
autumn  of  his  days  ;  and  the  poems  in  this  volume^  coming  from  his  pen, 
mav  fairlv  be  likened  to  that  season  of  the  year  when  nature  puts  on  the 
garb  of  oecay. 

The  whole  of  the  poems  breathe  the  same  kindly  spirit  that  ever  charac- 
terised the  muse  of  Frince.  The  numbers  flow  as  smoothlv  as  ever  ;  the 
same  high  moral  tone  prevails  throughout ;  and  although  he  has  suffered 
much  in  the  struggles  of  life,  there  is  not  a  word  of  bitterness,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  wish  that  all  may  grow  wiser  and  better  as  the  streams  of  life 
ebb  towards  eternity's  dark  and  lengthened  shore. 

We  introduce  the  reader  to  one  of  the  ''Autumn  Leaves,^'  entitled  ''The 
Drummer's  Death  Roll,"  and  woven  into  song  from  the  following  anecdote 
to  be  found  in  the  •*  Pilgrim  in  the  Jungfrau'* : — 

''In  the  passage  of  Macdonald  through  the  frightful  region  of  the  Splugen, 
one  of  the  drummers  having  been  shot  in  a  snow-bank  from  the  avalanche 
into  a  friffhtful  gulf,  and  having  struggled  forth  alive,  but  out  of  sight  and 
reach  of  nis  comrades,  was  heiu^  beating  hb  drum  for  several  hours  in  the 
abyss,  vainly  expecting  rescue.  There  was  no  reaching  him,  and  death, 
with  icy  fingers,  stilled  tlie  roll  of  the  drum,  and  beat  out  the  last  pulsations 
of  hope  and  life  in  his  bosom:" — 

"  To  a  region  of  song  and  of  sunnier  day. 
The  battle-nost  wend^  its  wearisome  way. 
Through  the  terrible  Splugen's  tenebrious  gloom. 
That  seemed  to  lead  on  to  the  portals  of  doom. 
But  the  Alp-spirit  struggled  to  break  and  to  bar 
The  resolute  march  of  those  minions  of  war  ; 
For  the  savage  winds  howled  through  the  gorges  of  stone. 
And  the  pine  forest  muttered  a  menace  and  moan  ; 
And  the  rush  of  the  hurricane  caused  them  to  reel ; 
And  the  frost-breexcs  smote  them  like  sabres  of  steel ; 
And  the  torrents  incessantly  thundered  and  hissed  • 
And  the  scream  of  the  eagle  came  harsh  through  the  mist ; 
And  the  avalanche  stirred  with  a  deep  mufiiod  roar, 
like  the  boom  of  the  sea  on  a  desolate  shore. 
Till  it  leapt  from  its  throne  with  a  flash,  and  a  speed 
That  hurled  to  destruction  both  rider  and  steed  ; 
And  love  could  not  hope,  by  the  strongest  endeavour, 
To  weep  on  the  spot  where  they  slumber  for  ever  t 

"  A  drummer  went  down  with  the  burden  of  snow, 
But  struggled,  and  lived,  'mid  the  buried  below, 
Survivedior  a  brief,  but  how  awf\il  a  space  I 
In  the  granite-bound  depth  of  that  horrible  place. 


'U^\ 
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He  looked  imn  the  jaws  of  that  rock*ri¥en  graye^ 

And  called  on  the  Mother  of  Jesus  to  saye. 

Bmt  heayen  seemed  deaf  to  his  piteous  wau^ 

And  men  could  not  hear  his  saa  yoioe  on  the  gale  ; 

And)  ilas  1  humlui  help  eould  not  eome  to  faJm  there^ 

Nor  the  breeaes  waft  home  the  farewdl  of  his  pra/er. 

But  still  he  clung  closely  to  hope  and  to  life. 

And  waged  with  disaster  a  desperate  strife, — 

A  conflict  which  midnight  might  solemnly  close. 

And  leaye  him  the  peace  of  a  lasting  repose. 

''A  sudden  thought  thrilled  throtlth  his  wandering  brain. 
His  drum  lay  boslmi  him,  he  smote  ft  amaili} 
And  brought  from  it4  hollow  a  yigofous  sound. 
That  wakened  the  wild  mountain  echoes  aroa&d. 
And  startled  the  ytiltttre,  that  eitded  awayi 
But  returned  to  his  yigU,  impatient  for  prejr. 
Roll,  roll  went  the  drum  till  the  sunset  wss  past. 
And  scattered  its  tones  on  the  hunting  blast, 
'WhUe  his  friends,  far  away  on  their  Alpine  career. 
Caught  the  dolorous  sound  with  a  sorrowful  ear  ; 
For  they  knew  that  a  comrade  was  hopelessly  lost, 
Left  alone  to  the  torture  of  hunger  and  frost ; 
Cut  off  from  the  reach  of  humanity  there. 
And  beating  his  drum  with  the  strength  of  despair  ! 

"  But  who  can  imi^ne  his  <|uick-coming  fears. 
His  visions,  his  agomes,  y^rnings,  and  tears. 
When,  paralysed,  spent,  and  benumbed  to  the  bone. 
He  sank  on  his  show-bOd  to  perish  alone ! 
What  fancy  can  bring  baek  the  picttres  that  passed 
O'er  the  braili  of  the  desolate  lost  one  at  last, 
'Ere  death  came  to  Still  the  last  pulse  in  his  breast. 
And  stretch  out  his  limbs  in  a  lietiified  rest  f 

^  Perchance  hU  briSfht  childhood  came  back  to  his  thought. 
And  his  youth,  wheli  nis  heatt  in  ]oye*s  meshes  was  caught, 
And  his  village,  embowered  in  a  vine-covered  vale. 
With  peace  in  its  aspect,  and  health  in  its  ei^e  f 
The  bfithe  peasant  maiden  he  learned  to  adore. 
And  his  home  wliich  his  shadow  wo^ld  ^rken  no  more. 
That  home  where  his  parents  and  kindred  were  gay. 
In  the  hope  of  his  coming  at  no  distant  day, 
That  meeting  which  never  Would  gladden  their  eyes, 
Save  in  the  blest  climate  of  holier  skies. 

•*  Whate'erhis  last  hope,  aspiration,  and  prayer, 
Untended,  he  died  in  his  loneliness  there, 
In  a  place  of  sobltmltieB,  horrors,  and  storms, 
Surrounded  by  nature's  most  terrible  forms ; 
Where  the  voices  of  ayalanehe,  wild  wind  and  wave, 
Sang  a  varying  dirge  o'er  his  rock-riyen  f^ye. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  soul,  in  the  hoar  of  it«  gloom. 
By  its  faitn  cast  aside  all  the  terrors  of  deom^ 
Left  the  desolate  dust  to  commix  with  the  clod, 
And  awakened  with  joy  in  the  regions  of  Ged ! " 
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We  did  not  with  to  curtail  any  portion  of  the  poem,  hut  have  given  it 
entire,  as  the  hopes,  fears,  emotions,  and  the  terrific  place  where  the 
drummer  heat  his  last  ''roir'  are  so  vividly  pourtrayed  that  we  thought  it 
host  for  the  reader  to  have  it  as  written,  in  full. 

The  '*  Arab's  Song"  expresses  a  touching  sentiment,  and  presents  that 
pure  poetic  diction  which,  in  the  possession,  marks  the  true  poet: — 

*'  Kfee  ^xuVb  Srnig. 

•*  In  Cavpha's  hallowed  garden-grounds. 

All  shadowy,  green,  and  cool, 
Where  leaps  the  living  fountain-jety 

Where  sleeps  the  glassy  pool, 
Swathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  joy, 

There  dwells  a  viigin  flower. 
Whose  breath  and  t^uty  seem  to  fill 

Its  consecrated  bower. 

'*  The  hulbul  seems  to  love  it,  too, 

And  pours  its  pensive  tune 
Througn  the  soft  lapse  and  slumbrous  light 

Of  the  admiring  moon. 
And  when  the  morning  kindleth  up, 

The  sun's  enamonred  beams 
Look  in  to  bless  with  fostering  glow 

This  flower  of  all  my  dreuns. 

"  The  acacia  drops  its  silver  dew, 

The  palm  its  tender  gloom, 
To  cherish  this  'consummate  flower/ 

And  share  its  full  perfume  ; 
And  Syria's  ardent  skies  look  down 

On  its  expanding  form. 
But  seldom  there  hangs  lowering  cloud. 

Or  wakes  the  voice  of  storm. 

"  Its  ejres  (oh,  wild,  yet  winning  eyes  I) 

Which  shame  the  proud  gazelle, 
Shine  like  twin  tremoling  gems  that  lie 

In  ocean's  rosy  shell. 
Now  they  repose  in  quiet  trance 

Beneath  thought's  noly  sway  ; 
Anon,  they  bum  with  haughty  fire, 

To  scare  my  hopes  away. 

*'  So  sweet  its  fragrance,  and  so  far 

It  floats  on  breeze  and  blast. 
The  pilgrim  halts  within  its  reach, 

And  deems  the  desert  passed. 
The  chief  who  flies  on  foaming  steed 

Before  unequal  foes. 
Checks  for  a  space  lus  fearful  flight 

To  breathe  it  as  he  goes. 
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^  The  8imoon*8  floot  and  fiery  wing 

Abhors  all  ^^teful  smells, 
And  enters  with  its  baneful  power 

Where  aught  of  freshness  dwells ; 
But  this  one  odour,  closely  sealed 

Within  thy  faithful  hearty 
Outlives  the  weary,  wasting  wind, 

And  will  not  thence  depart. 

"  In  the  soil  air  of  pastoral  life. 

Away  from  griefs  and  glooms. 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  sin,  or  strife. 

This  garden  glory  blooms. 
Maiden,  that  blush  of  modest  thought 

Reveals  some  hidden  power ; 
Think  of  thy  own  dear,  gentle  name, 

And  thou  wilt  know  tho  flower. 

'*  Oh  !  'twere  a  blessing  lent  of  Heaven 

Through  long  enraptured  years, 
To  watch,  and  shed  around  thee,  too,     . 

Pure  lovo*s  extatic  tears  1 
Mv  desert  home,  my  tribe,  my  steed^ 

My  sword,  my  roving  will, 
I'dyield  them  all,  with  thee,  sweet  flower. 

To  dwell  on  Carmers  hill  I" 

liere  are  many  other  very  beautiful  poems  in  the  work,  but  our  8])ace 
I  not  allow  of  further  quotations  than  two  verses  from 

**  ^  ^ook  fat  i\ft  ^onu  ^ixtstbt. 

**  When  the  night  cometh  round,  and  our  duties  are  done, 

And  a  calm  stealeth  over  the  breast. 
When  the  bread  that  is  needful  is  honestly  won. 

And  our  worldly  thoughts  nestle  to  rest, — 
How  sweet  at  that  hour  is  the  truth-written  page. 

With  fancy-  and  fiction  allied  I 
The  magic  or  childhood,  the  solace  of  age, 

Is  ajM>okfor  the  Home  Fireside. 
•  •••*» 

"  Dear  child  !  let  thy  leisure  be  linked  with  the  page, 

But  one  nor  too  light  nor  austere  ; 
May  its  precepts  improve  thee,  its  spirit  engage, 

And  its  sentiments  soften  and  cheer ; 
May  it  keep  thy  affections  in  freshness  and  bloom  ; 

Uonsole  thee,  exalt  thee,  and  guide  ; 
Be  a  flower  in  the  sunshine,  a  star  in  the  gloom, 

A  Book  for  the  Home  Fireside  !*' 

Te  may  revert  to  these  ''Leaves"  again  ;  and  in  the  meantime  recom- 
id  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  The  author,  in  the  autumn  of 
lays,  is  struggling  hard  with  the  troubles  of  life ;  and  the  lovers  of 
ly  may  enjoy  themselves,  and  help  him,  when  they  purchase  his  work. 
he  book  may  be  had  from  the  Author  13S,  Cliiarles-street,  Ashton- 
Br*Lyxie* 
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ON  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE,  AB  TENDING  TO  THE  FBnRAIy 
INTELLECTUAL,  AND  SOCIAL  IMPUOTEMENT  OF  THE  PEOFLB. 


BT    THOMAS    BTBEHEKB, 
Author  q/  th4  "  HM^rif  </  th€  literaturt  <tf  ik4  Kpmri,*'  SfC,  ^e. 
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Felix  qui  potolt  rerom  eognoMtrt  tKQMUL"-^VirffiL 


Science  is  the  English  equivalent  of  tho  Latin  word  ieimtioy  and  is 
synoniinons  with  tho  Saxon  word  knawledgi,  when  that  word  is  used  in  its 
strict  signification.  There  is  a  movement  now  on  foot  to  substitute  words 
of  Saxon  origin  for  those  which  the  pedantry  of  the  past  has  imported  from 
other  languages,  when  true  patriotism  would  have  dictated  the  preferable 
alternative  of  developing  new  words  from  natire  roots.  The  Cambrian 
tenants  of  these  time-honoured  hills  have  long  boasted  tliat  their  home- 

S-own  language  speaks  more  forcibly  to  their  lioads  and  hearts  than  the 
nglish  language  does  to  the  Saxon  people.    But  few  people  will  deny  that 
the  word  atar-hnowledge  worms  its  way  to  our  affections  more  readily  than 
that  stranger — cutronomy;  and  no  reflecting  man,  who  has  read  the^oqnent 
words  in  which  Humboldt  describes  the  effective  assistanco  rendered  by 
words  of  nativo  growth — the  roots  of  which  are  planted  in  the  memori^ 
and  mental  associations  of  the  people — ^in  the  diffusion  of  scientific  intelli- 
gence, will  wonder  at  the  movement  to  which  we  have  alluded,^or  at  th^- 
prcference  here  given  to  tho  use  of  tho  word  huntfedffe  instead  of  »eieiie$^ 
There  is,  however,  a  lax  sense  in  which  the  former  is  used,  which  must  b^ 
avoided.    One  man  may  ])0sses8  a  laf^  collection  of  fkct^  ufidassified  anA- 
disarranged,  of  which  he  is  unable  to  make  any  use ;  ana  another  man,  iw. 
possession  of  the  same  facts,  shall  have  the  whole  in  perfect  order  and  com — 
oination,  and  applicable  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  romilced  purpose  ^ 
The  latter  only  can  bo  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  knowledge ;  the  former' 
simply  has  information.    Information  is  a  collection  c^  unmgested  facts  ^ 
knowledge  is  information  methodised  or  put  in  order,  with  a  clear  roferenccJ" 
to  the  law  of  causation.    In  this  sense  knowledge  and  science  are  identical  ? 
they  both  mean  the  same  thing,  and  are  intended  to  convey  the  same  idea,  -^ 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  passions  of  the  human  soul    ^ 
and  well  and  truly  has  it  been  observed,  by  one  who  possessed  more  wisdon'^ 
than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  that  '*  tne  spirit  of  man  is  a^"^^ 
the  lamp  of  Ciod,  wherewith  he  searches  the  inwardness  of  all  secrets.' 
Man  pants  to  know.    Deep  down  among  the  springs  of  human  action  i  "^^ 
has  pleased  his  Creator  to  plant  this  instmctive  desire  for  truth,  to  grati^!*- 
which  no  perils  arc  too  great,  no  obstacles  too  momentous,  no  triids  toc-  ^ 
severe.    Man  will  liave  knowledge  ;  with  facilities,  if  attainable,  but  agains  "^^ 
obstructions  if  they  lie  in  the  way.    The  ardour  with  whicn  men  have — ^ 
sought  knowledge,  under  and  against  opposing  difficulties,  is  prcrrerbial      "^ 
ana  Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  given  us  the  pleasant  record  of  the  stftiggle^^ 
of  the  past,  to  cheer  us  on  along  tho  toilsome  ascent  of  the  fhtnre.    But  1*=^ 
truth,  m  this  age  we  have  scarce  any  reason  to  complain  ;  the  battle  na  =^ 
been  for  the  most  part  already  fought ;  the  rich  har\'est  of  past  labour  lie  ^^ 
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before  ns ;  and  onr  dutjr  is  Iom  to  aa^ent  the  already  latse  fund 
dge^  than  to  invite  othen  to  partake  of  the  feaeLand  make  Jmown 
ly  who  are  groping  in  the  dark,  the  riches  which  lie  open  to  their 
nj  there  are  who  already  drink  of  the  fiving  fountains  of  know- 
1,  thanks  to  the  extension  of  Mechanics'  Institutes^  the  number 
r  and  year  rapidly  inoreasing  x  but.  alas  I  others  there  are  also 
II  content  in  neauien  daricnessy  and  neither  know  the  ralue  of 
I  nor  seek  to  obtain  it.  The  "godlike  reason"  is  drowned  in  the 
ttozieation ;  and  many  a  man.  endowed  with  talents  to  distinguirii 
id  adorn  society^  is  learned  only  in  praise  of  the  strength  of 
eloquent  only  in  commendation  of  sparkling  ale  J—- 

How  luay  a  ru^c  Milton 
BtUUt  fb«  •ptttblMi  kmgiiigi  of  hii  kisri 
lauBitmltlbf  dmdgexT  saa  car«  t 
Bow  nwoT  a  mlnr  uwo  hai  compoUed 
Bit  tBtniM,  no  loogvr  tomalMt  tnta, 
To  noold  a  pin,  or  fittolealoa  naU  I 
Bow  Baajr  a  Nowtoa,  to  whott  paatfvf  fen 
TboM  mi^tj  sphoros  that  fern  Inflnitj 
Wero  only  specu  of  tlniel,  llx'd  In  hMven 
To  Ught  the  midni^ti  of  hit  nslfto  town. 

ach  men  that  we  address  this  invitation ;  and  it  is  to  the  Imorant 
B9 — to  the  noisy  brawlers  of  the  tavern,  as  well  as  to  all  who  mis- 
r  enemes — that  we  propose  to  unfold  the  advantages,  phyBicallv, 
By,  and  socially,  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  scientinc 
e. 

antflges  resulting  from  the  difiVision  of  science  are  of  two  kinds — 
nd  Special.  We  shall  treat  of  the  general  advantages  first. 
tely  for  the  difi\ision  of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  society. 
CO  virtue,  is  "its  own  exceeding  great  reward.''  The  simplest 
e  general  kind  is  in  the  gratification  of  more  curiosity.  "  Every 
t  Lord  Brougham,  "  is  bv  nature  endowed  with  the  power  of 
lowledge  ;  and  the  taste  for  it,  the  capacity  to  be  pleased  with  it, 
sUy  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  It  is  his  own  fault. 
It  of  ms  education,  if  he  derives  no  ^tification  from  it.  There 
ethm  in  knowing  what  others  know,  m  not  being  more  ignorant 
)  we  live  with  :  there  is  a  satisfaction  In  knowing  what  otncrs  do 
in  being  more  informed  than  they  are.  But  tms  is  quite  inde- 
f  the  pure  pleasure  of  knowlodge--of  gratifying  a  curiosity  im- 
us  b^  Providence,  to  lead  us  towards  the  better  understanding 
v'erse  in  which  our  lot  is  east,  and  the  nature  whcrewitlial  we  are 
This  passion  for  novelty  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
;he  eager  delight  with  which  one  man  devours  his  dikily  news- 
rage  ror  the  last  new  novel,  or  the  eager  attention  given  to  some 
rot;  and  then  witness  the  ardent  use  of  eyes  and  ears  at  a  lecture 
1  plillosopbT,  illustrated  by  experiments.  Of  all  the  triumphs  of 
is  is  what  delii^ts  me  most,->old  men  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
her  flwt  foBowing,  have  I  seen  listening  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
9  Uie  exphination  of  these  natural  phenomena, — the  exj^osion  of 
rmation  of  water,  and,  most  wonderfiil  of  all,  the  eleetiic  shock, 
rior  is  Sttch  entertaiiiment  to  the  ghost  story,  the  tale  of  murder, 
sal  debate,  or  the  sentimental  loves  of  Tancred,  Prince  of  Moon- 
Lady  Lavinia,  of  Castle  Nubibes.  How  beaQiifal  is  the  exhibi- 
;h  eagerness  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  how  (Complete  and 
is  ilie  gratification  afForded  ;  and  how  chained  become  all  things 
when  viewed  through  the  magic  eye  of  saence  1    How  various 
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the  beauty ;  how  intricate,  yet  distinct  and  delicate,  the  connectiona ;  how 
endless  the  combinations;  and  how  numerous  ''the  gradations'  just  and  nice 
dependencies !  ** 

Next,  in  asoendinff  order,  to  the  ^^ification  thus  afibrded,  is  the  new 
beauty  evoked  from  the  visible  creation  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
determinations  of  science,  and  elucidated  bv  reference  to  natural  laws.  All 
that  were  formerly  contemplated  as  isolatea  phenomena  are  now  found  to 
be  a  combined  and  harmonious  whole ;  ana  much  that  had  previously 
become  contemptible  from  familiarity  is  found  to  possess  properties  un- 
thou^ht  of  and  relations  hitherto  unseen.  The  ignorant  man  perceives 
nothing  in  the  earth,  the  air,  or  the  heavens,  worthy  of  investigation; 
while  the  philosopher,  on  the  contrary,  finds  them  peopled  with  wonders. 
For  the  untaught  and  unrcflective  mind  the  landscape  glows  in  vain  with 
beauty,  and  nature  teems  with  unheeded  life  ;  old  ocean  may  roll  his 
billows  at  his  feet  without  awakening  an  ori^^inal  reflection  ;  the  twinkling 
stars  evoke  no  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  peahng  thunder  of  heaven's  artiE 
lery  serves  onl^  to  excite  his  foolish  wonder.  ''  The  ignorant  man,"  says 
Dick,  ^  has  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  understanding  may  be 
enlightened  and  expanded ;  he  has  no  relish  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
no  conception  of  the  pleasures  they  afford  ;  and  he  sets  no  value  on  know- 
ledge, but  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  increaso  his  riches  and  his  sensual 
gratification.  How  differently  situated  is  the  thoughtful  man  !  To  him  all 
nature  is  replete  with  order,  grace,  and  beauty.  The  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
waters  offer  to  him  numberless  subjects  for  investiffation,  and  a  noble  and 
exalted  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  such  in- 
quiries. Surrounded  by  a  universe  of  things  adapted  to  inspire  him  wiUi 
awe,  and  to  raise  in  his  mind  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  magnificent, 
he  evinces  by  almost  all  his  actions  his  instinctive  desire  for  information. 
The  various  continents,  islands,  oceans,  and  rivers  of  the  globe  attract  his 
attention  ^  and  the  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  different  races  furnish 
food  for  his  meditations.  The  revelations  of  the  telescope  above,  and  of  the 
microscope  below,  excite  his  astonishment  and  stimulate  his  inquiries  ;  and 
every  object  on  the  wide  face  of  creation  is  to  him,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
replete  with  interest  and  instruction.  In  short,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  ''a  mind  which  has  once  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific  in- 
quiry, and  has  learned  the  habit  of  applying  its  principles  readily  to  the 
cases  which  occur,  has  within  itself  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pure  and 
exciting  contemplations.  One  would  think  that  Shakspere  had  such  a  mind — 
in  view  when  he  describes  a  contemplativo  man  as  finoing^ 

Tongues  in  treei,  books  in  running  brooks, 
8«rmons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eTerything. 

Accustomed  to  trace  the  operation  of  general  causes,  and  the  exemplifitt-  - 
tion  of  general  laws,  in  circumstances  where  the  uninformed  and  umnquir- 
ing  eye  perceives  neither  novelty  nor  beauty,  he  walks  in  the  midst  of 
wonders ;  every  object  which  faUs  in  Ids  way  elucidates  some  principle, 
affbrds  some  instruction,  and  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  humony  and 
order.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  passive  pleasure  which  is  thus  communicated.  A 
thousand  questions  are  continually  arising  in  his  mind,  a  thousand  subjects 
of  in^uiiy  presenting  themselves,  which  keep  his  faculties  in  constant 
exercise,  ana  his  thoughts  perpetually  on  the  wing,  so  that  lassitude  is 
excluded  from  his  life,  and  that  craving  after  artificial  excitement  and  dissi- 
pation of  mind,  which  leads  so  many  into  frivolous,  unworthv,  and  destruc- 
tive pursuits,  is  altogether  eradicated  from  his  bosom."*    It  is  an  erroneous 

*  Hsnchel  on  the  ••  Study  of  Natonl  PhUosoyhy,'*  p.  16. 
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at  science  is  opposed  to  poetiy,  for  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  has  recently 
at  the  poetry  of  science  is  in  reality  of  the  first  order.  This  sup- 
agonism  has  been  strongly  put  by  CampbeU,  in  Ms  ''Lines  to  the 


Triumphal  arch,  that  fln*Bt  th«  sky 

When  stonns  begin  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 

To  tell  me  what  thou  art 

BUll  seen  as  to  my  children's  sight 

A  midway  station  giren. 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight. 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  hearen. 

Can  an  that  optics  teach  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so, 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 
Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  science  from  creation's  £see  , 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraws. 
What  lovely  risions  yield  their  place 

To  cold  material  laws ! 

\Aj  as  the  case  is  here  put,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
ino  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  more  pregnant  with  true 
la  the  lines  of  the  Bara  of  Hope.  It  was  a  grand  aspiration  in 
es,  to  sigh  for  a  fulcrum  wherewith  to  poise  the  world ;  but  Fergu- 
onstration  of  the  impossibility  of  his  doing  so,  even  upon  his  own 
t,  rises  in  grandeur  infinitely  beyond  it. 

:y  of  a  much  higher  and  more  learned  kind  is  gratified  in  tracing 
I  and  connection  where  differences  and  divergences  had  previously 
losed  to  exist;  and  thus,  by  ascending  from  this  apparent  multipli- 
s  unity  which  pervades  the  whole,  we  afford  such  an  enlargement  to 
and  expansion  to  the  view  as  is  inconceivable  to  the  vulgar  thinker, 
\j  inconsistent  with  continuance  in  unworthy  companionship  or  vile 
Mathematical  truth,  it  has  been  observed,  affords  this  pleasure  in  a 
«e.  How  great  is  the  gratification  of  the  juvenile  geometrician, 
the  first  time  he  learns  the  properties  of  geometrical  figures,  and 
9  trite  formula,  *' that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  whatever  be  its 
ioever  its  sides  may  be  inclined  to  each  other,  are  always,  of  necessity, 
en  together,  the  same  in  amount ;  that  any  regular  kind  of  fig^ure 
,  upon  the  one  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  two 
the  same  kind  upon  the  otner  two  sides,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the 
and  that  the  properties  of  an  oval  curve  are  extremely  similar  to 
.  cmre  which  appears  the  least  like  it  of  any,  consisting  of  two 
of  infinite  extent,  with  their  backs  turned  to  each  other."*  How 
ue  we  to  learn,  from  the  researches  of  geology,  the  harmony  and 
f  of  natural  phenomena ;  and  how  pleasing  it  is  to  find  that  the 
trata,  which  has  occupied  the  learned  pen  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
)pearing  from  Western  Europe,  reappear  again  among  the  great  Ural 
8  of  Eastern  Russia.  How  wonderful  have  been  the  revelations  of 
er  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse;  and  how  surprising  as  well  as  gratifying 
m  that  what  appears  to  us  a  star  in  the  constellation  of  Orion,  is  simply 
>f  the  converpent  rays  of  countless  stars,  infinitely  beyond  it.  Nor  are 
res  affi>rded  m  this  way  by  the  science  of  chemistry  less  valuable  and 
e.    This  teaches  us  that  the  universe,  with  all  its  variety,  is  com- 

)fd  Bnmgham  on  '*  The  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Adrantages  of  Sdenee.** 
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ponnded  of  elementi  few  in  number  and  easily  discerned ;  and  abowi  ju,  bf 
the  moat  satiafiustory  of  all  proof— that  of  actual  experiment — that  bodiei 
which  seem  most  dissimilar  are  firequently  made  up  of,  as  neail^  as  poniUa^ 
the  same  elements.  IIow  few  men  suspect  that  the  flint  with  which  they^ikt 
their  tinder  or  fire  their  guns  is  the  same  element  which  forms  the  chief  put 
of  the  earth*s  primary  strata,  and  is  a  necessary  constituent  in  the  stiffnea  of 
the  wheat  stalk ;  and  how  few  reflect  that  the  lime  with  which  they  miiiiin 
the  field  is  the  same  element  as  that  on  which  the  rigidity  of  human  bone  ii 
dependent.  Still  less  is  the  unscientific  reader  prepared  to  beUcye  that  the 
elementaiT  constitution  of  bodies  so  apparently  dissimilar  as  ataxch,  snnr, 
oil,  wax,  &c.f  is  nearly  identical ;  and  yet  thia  appears  to  be  the  fact  rereiled 
to  us  hy  chemical  analysis,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 

CarWa.     Qjtifi.    Hjrdrogcii. 


Sugar  is  eompoied  of 

..    Apftrta 

6  parti 

6part« 

Starch           ** 

.    7    " 

6    " 

13    " 

Oil                 «• 

.  10    " 

1    " 

11    •« 

Wax              " 

.  13    " 

1    •• 

11    " 

Citric  Add    ** 

..    4    " 

i    •• 

4    " 

And  yet,  surprising  as  is  this  result  to  the  inexperienced  inquirer,  there  an 
many  more  wonderful  reyclations  within  the  ample  folds  of  sdenoe. 

Wo  may  next  contemplate  the  influence  of  scientific  inteUigenoe  VM  i 
man's  daily  labour,  and  we  shall  soon  discoyer  that  men  neyer  work  soeflbotn- 
ally  as  when  head  and  hand  fp  toffether.  An  interesting  anecdote  is  toUlf 
Dr.  fiixkbeck,  and  which,  while  admirably  calculated  to  iUnstnite  tiia  fi^ 
under  consideration,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  striking.  In  the  eariy  pnt  of  ^ 
century.  Dr.  Birkbcck  had  occasion  to  lecture  before  a  learned  society,  and  to 
that  end  required  some  apparatus  in  hot  haste.    One  of  the  men  engi^ 


well.    His  ifellow-workmen  seconded  the  request ;  and  the  Doctor,  uesist 
this  ayidity  to  acquire  knowledge,  then  and  there  deliyered  a  lecture  w 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  length,  to  tho  most  attentiye  auditory  he  ever  bia 
in  his  life.    Tho  men,  gratified  beyond  expression,  workeid  all  night  tA 
finish  their  job ;  and  Dr.  Birkbcck,  thus  made  acquainted  with  thefmmeaic 
amount  of  undeyeloped  talent  which  exists  in  society,  became  thencefo^ 
ward  the  founder  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  the  promoter  of  all  societici 
having  for  their  obiect  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.    And  not  odIT 
to  him,  but  to  us  also,  this  anecdote  is  replete  with  instruction  ;  the  he^ 
and  the  hand  must  go  together  ;  and  the  difference  between  a  Bood  a>A 
an  indifferent  workman  is  chiefly  this,  that  the  one  works  with  a  cltf^ 
perception  of  the  object  of  his  work,  and  that  the  other  works  vntkiolE- 
mgly ;  tho  one  brings  his  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  upon  hia  daily  hbotfi 
but  the  faculties  of  the  other  remain  dormant  and  nncultiyated.   Thsmoro 
knowledge  a  man  acquires  tho  greater  the  projgress  he  makee  in  the  sew 
sition  ot  scientific  intelligence,  the  more  willhe  yalue  tho  persoosl  inos* 
pendence  which  is  the  bright  reward  of  industry,  and  the  more  will  b« 
prize  the  habits  of  regular  and  thoughtful  labour,  by  whioh  he  is  enablw 
to  secure  so  prime  a  blessing.    The  progress  which  a  man  makes  in  know* 
ledge  aids  him  in  prosecuting  the  main  business  of  oyery  artisan's  Hfe,aad 
assists  him  in  his  daily  labour ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  trade  or  ooonpSr 
tion  in  which  useful  l^nons  may  not  be  learned  by  studying  one  science  tf 
another.    Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  know  the  science  which 
specially  relates  to  his  own  business,  it  is  also  of  much  serrice  to  be 
acquainted  with  other  branches  of  knowledge.    To  how  manj  Idnds  of 
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must  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  cheroistrv  be  oaeful ;  and 
^eable  most  the  first  be  to  engineers,  watchmakers,  instrument 
carpenters,  and  masons ;  or  the  last  to  bleachers,  dyers,  and 
Artizans  of  everj  class  are  likely  to  be  more  skilful  in  their 
knowing  the  nature  of  tlie  subjects  with  which  they  work ;  and 
lervant  or  day  labourer  must  be  both  a  better  servant,  and  a  more 
d  therefore  comfortable  cottager,  for  knowing  something  of  the 
'  soils  and  manures,  which  chemistry  teaches,  and  something  of 
I  of  animals,  and  the  qualities  and  growth  of  plants,  whioh  he 
m  natural  history  and  chemistry  together.  '<  In  truth,"  to  ouote 
I  of  the  noble  autlior  to  whom  I  am  already  much  indebted, 
i  man  be  neither  mechanic  nor  peasant,  but  only  one  having  a  pot 
e  is  sure  to  learn  from  science  lessons  which  will  enable  him  to 
norsel  better,  save  his  fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish  and  improve 
art  of  good  and  cheap  cookery  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
\  of  chemical  philosophy,  and  has  received  much,  and  will  yet 
ore,  improvement  from  their  application.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
>hilosopner8  may  discover  all  toat  is  wanted,  and  may  invent 
methods  which  it  is  snliicieut  for  the  working  man  to  Jearu  bv 
out  knowing  the  principles.  He  never  will  work  so  well  if  he  is 
)f  the  principles,  and  for  a  plain  reason, — if  ho  only  learn  his 
rote,  the  least  change  of  circumstances  puts  him  out.  Be  the 
rer  so  general^  cases  will  always  arise  in  which  it  must  be  varied 

0  applv ;  and  if  the  workman  only  knows  the  rule  without  know- 
iason,  ho  must  be  at  fault  the  moment  he  is  required  to  make  any 
cation  of  it.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science,  therefore, 
m  more  skilful,  expert,  and  useful  in  the  particular  kinds  of  work 
thej  are  to  earn  their  bread  ;  and,  when  earned,  makes  it  taste 
go  ur."*  I^ut  these  are  not  the  onhr  advantages.  There  springs 
ionrce  another  practical  benefit,  of  a  nature  to  counteract  the 
ages  which  frequently  arise  from  the  commercial  fluctuations  to 
M  and  all  manufacturing  countries  are  unfortunately  so  liable* 
lators  have  cast  away  our  protective  duties,  and  have  tnrown  open 

to  the  industry  and  productiveness  of  other  countries  ;  and  as  a 
remit  of  this  competition  of  England  against  the  world,  our 
.  resources  must  henceforth  be  applied  to  thoso  things,  and  those 
ly,  in  which  it  is  manifest  that  we  are  sure  to  excel.  In  conso- 
sany  branches  of  unremuncrative  labour  must  be  abandoned,  and 
iiYorted  to  other  channels.  We  do  not  deplore  these  changes  ; 
oatiary,  they  have  our  warm  approval;  but  while  wo  believe 
lave  been  necessary  and  greatly  advantageous,  wo  must  not  blind 
to  their  real  disadvantages  also,  or  neglect  to  point  out  the  most 
remedy  for  this  and  many  of  the  other  evils  incidental  to  a  trading 
The  only  means  to  prevent  the  evils  which  afflict  the  labour 
xmi  the  failure  of  certain  trades^  is  scientific  culture.  If  men 
heir  business  to  understand  the  science  of  their  operations,  their 

1  would  applv  to  more  trades  than  one,  and  the  transfer  of  labour 
industrial  branch  to  another  would  be  rendered  easy  and  free 

ver.  ^  The  freest  circulation  of  labour,"  says  ono  of  the  best 
:  the  working  classes,  '^is  the  common  right  and  the  common 
»f  the  industrial  class.  It  is  one  of  the  best  physical  benefits  of 
i  which  enables  a  man  more  readily  to  qualify  nimself  for  passing, 
!e«ary,  from  one  occupation  to  another.  It  is  the  corrective  and 
of  a  redundant  supply  of  labour  for  some  trades,  and  a  deficient 
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supply  for  others  ;  and  it  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  those  vicissitudi 
in  trade  and  commerce  which  so  destructively  affect  large  masses  of  U 
labouring  population,  and  plunge  them  into  prolonged  ana  bitter  sufferinj 
Let  every  man  be  free  to  earn  his  living  as  best  he  can."*  And  the  eloquei 
member  for  Oldham  might  have  added, — let  him,  by  the  cultivation  of  h 
mind,  fit  himself  for  earning  his  bread  in  more  ways  than  one. 

More  than  this,  also,  science  not  only  tends  to  make  a  man's  conditio 
comfortable,  but,  in  addition,  it  holds  out  a  promise  to  raise  him  from  tl 
condition  of  manual  labour,  and  elevate  him,  through  all  the  intermedial 
gradations,  to  (he  higher  circles  of  the  social  scale.    Science  raised  the  sc 
of  the  Cornish  wood  carver  to  be  the  great  Sir  Humphrey  Davy ;  tt 
Stones  and  Simsons,  who  have  been  the  movers  and  improvers  of  math< 
matical  science,  sprang  from  the  lower  ranks  ;  the  Arkwrights  and  Watt 
and  our  other  men  of  mechanical  genius,  were  not  men  bred  in  the  lap  < 
ease  and  indolence,  but  earned  their  subsistence  in  early  life  by  followin 
humble  occupations  ;  and  in  our  own  day  such  instances  of  the  elevatin 
power  of  science  are  by  no  means  rare.    A  few  years  since  there  was,  i 
one  of  the  bye  streets  of  London,  a  small  shop  in  which  a  plain  an 
unassuming  man  lived  by  selling  scientific  instruments, — he  is  now  Si 
William  Snow  Harris,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  conductors,  and  one  c 
the  ornaments  of  science ;  and,  not  many  years  since,  a  bookbinder's  bo 
bought  an  electric  machine  with  the  savings  of  many  months  of  hard  toil 
that  humble  boy  is  now  the  pride  of  England,  the  admiration  of  Europe- 
Michael  Faraday,  the  professor  of  chemistry  1    Thus  might  I  proceed,  unti 
the  available  space  of  the  Magazine  would  be  exhausted,  and  yet  leav 
the  list  unfinished;  but  these  instances  of  the  living  and  the  dead  will  noi 
suffice,  and  we  must  pause  in  order  to  indicate  a  few  necessary  detailf 
Science  gives  men  a  chance,  not  only  of  doing  their  work  well,  but  also  o 
effecting  improvements  in  the  several  branches  in  which  they  may  b 
engaged,  ana  still  more  of  becoming  discoverers  in  kindred  sciences  also 
Men  so  situated  daily  employ  the  instruments  and  materials  with  whicl 
new  experiments  are  to  be  made,  and  witness  the  operations  of  nature 
both  in  the  motions  and  pressure  of  bodies  and  in  their  chemical  action 
upon  each  other ;  but  all  opportunities  which  men  may  have  for  instituting 
experiments  will  glide  away  unim^iroved,  while  the  significance  of  all  nev 
and  strange  phenomena  will  remam  either  unseen  or  unappreciated,  unles 
the  mind  be  stored  with  the  principles  of  science.     With  these  much  maj 
bo  done  that  is  otherwise  impossible,  for  most  discoveries  have  been  mad( 
by  persons  already  acquainted  with  scientific  principles.    Watt's  improve 
ment  of  the  steam  engine  resulted  from  the  most  learned  investigation  o 
mathematical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  truths  ;  Arkwright,  the  mventoi 
of  sninning  jennies,  was  perfectly  conversant  with  everything  that  rclat« 
to  tne  construction  of  machinery  ;  that  beautiful  invention,  the  safet} 
lamp,  was  the  grand  reward  of  a  long  series  of  philosophical  experiments; 
and  the  new  process  of  refining  sugar,  bv  which  "more  money  has  beei 
made  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  less  risk  and  trouble,  than  was  ever  ner 
haps  gained  from  any  invention,"  was  the  discovery  of  an  accomplisnei) 
chemist,  and  the  fruit  of  a  long  course  of  experiments,  in  the  progress  oi 
which  known  philosophical  principles  were  constantly  applied,  while  one 
or  two  new  principles  were  in  that  way  ascertained.    In  this  respect  prac- 
tical appliers  of  scientific  principles  are  situated  yery  favourably  ;  thej 
are  much  more  likely  than  other  persons  to  elicit  something  new,  that  maj 
be  useful  in  art,  andpossibly  may  be  curious  and  interesting,  if  not  illns* 
trious,  in  science.    They  are  moro  likely  than  other  people  to  arrive  at 
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ideas  ;  the^  aro  always  in  the  way  of  perceiving  what  is  wanting,  or 
is  amiss,  in  the  old  methods ;  and  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
ng  improvements.  ''  In  a  word/*  i  ays  a  writer  from  whom  I  have 
red  several  of  the  preceding  facts,  *'  they  are  in  the  way  of  good  Inck, 
if  they  possess  the  requisite  information,  they  can  take  advantage  of 
len  it  conies  to  them."  It  is  therefore  another  great  use  of  learning 
ciences,  that  men  are  enabled  thereby  to  make  improvements  in  the 
and  discoveries  in  philosophy,  which  may  directly  oenefit  themselves, 
irith  them  the  whole  human  race. 

(to  LE  CO-NTIXUKD.) 


6o0tr  gtcbs  "Bt^n  gie. 


I. 

Good  deeds  never  ilio, — tlicy  live  on  to  the  last, 

To  brighten  the  future^s  dark  hour ; 
The  fimallost  of  seeds  in  tlic  furrow  we  cast. 

Some  day  will  conio  back  in  a  flower. 
The  oak  wum  an  aeoni,  and,  like  it,  will  grow. 

What  i"*  planted  in  kindness  and  love;  ; 
Aud  all  who  spivad  branches  for  shelter  below. 

Grow  fruits  tliat  will  ripen  above  ! 

IT. 

There's  a  charm  in  good  deeds,  for  no  hand  ever  lent 

To  the  hand  that  rcciuircd  it,  its  aid, 
But  the  venture  came  back  more  enriched  than  it  went, — 

A  debt  that  is  doubly  repaid. 
'Tis  a  l>oaRt  of  the  Briton  the  sun  never  sets 

On  the  bounds  of  the  British  domain  ; 
But  nobler  the  boa.st  if  he  never  forgets 

That  through  him  should  no  shadow  remain. 

III. 

Upraising  the  downcast,  assisting  the  weak, 

wherever  misfortune  may  fall, 
Tlie  soft  voice  of  pity  has  only  to  speak. 

And  his  hand  is  extended  to  all. 
The  city  that  once  gave  its  law  to  the  world. 

In  ruins  may  hopelessly  lie. 
But  a  kind  word  once  spoken, — hope's  banner  unfurled — 

Is  immortal  l^Oood  deeds  never  diet 

E.  L.  B. 


^>pi  — —  ■ 
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5^tbtmcs  0f  (Bbitnitiau. 


All  classes  in  this  empire  arc  at  last  aroused  to  the  important  question  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  and  perli.ips  tlicre  is  no  subject  tliat  has  been  discussed, 
amongst  us  of  late  years  that  is  surrounded  with  more  diiiiculties,  or  on  which, 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  opinion. 

The  various  systems  as  now  proi)oundcd  hy  wlint  are  called  iiifuftniial  and 
leading  men  may  be  divided  into  three,  viz.:  The  voluntary  system;  the 
present  system,  as  pro])ounded  by  the  J.ords  of  Her  ilajosty's  Privy  Council 
on  Kducation,  supported  by  parliamentary  grants  and  local  contributions; 
and  the  local  rate  system,  as  propounded  by  the  Lancashire  School  Associa- 
tion. As  no  class  of  men  in  this  countrj'^  are  more  deeply  interested  in  this 
important  question  than  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  ^numbering 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  alwve  eighteen  years  of  age),  it  caimotbc 
considered  out  of  place  if  vfo.  also  express  an  opinion  or  opinions  thereon. 

Mr.  liaines,  of  Leeds,  is  the  great  authority  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and 
maintains  that  education  gained  greater  ground  before  any  grants  were  made 
from  the  state ;  and  this  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  statistical  information; 
If  this  be  true  a  good  case  is  made  out  for  voluntaryism,  independent  of  any 
other  arguments.  Again,  if  there  should  be  no  compulsion  in  religion  why  in 
education  ?  This  latter  is  a  question  for  the  Dissenters  to  solve,  seeing  that 
the  money  granted  from  the  state  at  present,  three-fourths  of  it  goes  to  one 
religious  denomination,  as  stated  by  a  cabinet  mmister  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  voluntary  principle  was 
allowed  fair  play,  and  an  understanding  existed  between  all  employers  in  the 
country  that  no  child  should  commence  work  before  it  could  read  and  write, 
more  would  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education  than  by  all  your  state  grants 
grants  and  eleemosynary  aids. 

Why?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  all  large  or  small  towns  there  are  good 
schools  where  the  elements  of  a  cood  English  education  arc  tauglit  at  a  very 
small  figure.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  this  country  who  foolishly  squander  away  vion-,  tlian  would  educate  tlieir 
children,  the  latter  of  wliich  are  kept  running  about  the  streets  till  able  to 
work,  and  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  ragged  troops  which  may  be 
seen  in  every  large  town,  and  in  almost  every  street  of  Great  Britain. 

Apply  the  educational  test  to  those  having'  fathers  and  mothers.  Let  it  be 
fully  known,  and  as  fully  acted  upon,  and  the  very  selfishness  of  the  natures 
of  those  who  can  educate  their  children,  but  wo'ut,  will  make  theui  give  their 
children  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

No  allusion  is  here  meant  for  those  numerous  orphan  children  found  in  all 
large  towns.  For  those  state  aid  is  really  necessary,  botli  to  educate  and 
learn  some  useful  calling,  whereby  the  poor  friendless  childi-en  may  be  enabled 
to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  thus  become  good  and  efficient  members  of 
society,  instead  of  swellhig  criminal  statistics  as  at  pi-esent.  All  aid  the  state 
can  give  in  this  direction  will  meet  with  little  opposition  from  any  quarter, 
and  may  it  meet  with  a  spee(^  support  from  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. 

No  doubt  a  yell  of  indignittion  would  be  raised  by  the  dissi|>ated  against 
what  may  be  termed  the  **  educational  test"  for  children  who  have  fathers  and 
mothers  able  to  educate  their  children,  but  would  rather  spend  it  in  a  much 
worse  cause.  But  let  it  be  tried,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  educational 
status  of  the  neglected  children  of  this  country. 
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iss  there  are  oliildren  who  cannot  loam  to  read  or  write  at  an  early 
these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rale ;  and  in  all  wise  legislation 
Id  be  made  for  the  **  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  nomher." 
now  glance  at  the  present  system  as  carried  oat  by  the  liOrds  Com- 
B  of  Kdacation  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  apply  a  little  of  the 
e  of  reason  to  it,  and  see  how  far  this  modem  scheme  of  education  is 
»n  equity  and  a  judicious  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  concerned, 
ing  to  the  minutes  of  council  any  school — the  supporters  whereof 
a  certain  sum  of  money — may  moke  application  to  the  Commissionen 
Ion  in  London,  and  a  certain  sum  is  tnon  granted  by  them  from  the 
:ed  Aind  "  in  aid"  of  the  school  or  parties  applying.  The  grant  for 
al  purposes  from  the  consolidated  fund  has  risen  within  the  last 
.  years  from  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  nearly  half  a  million  of 
Ajid  let  us  now  see  whether  the  distribution  of  this  money  is  fkir  or 
B  quite  evident  that  no  school  can  get  any  share  of  the  nioney  voted 
ment  except  connected  wit£^  some  religious  denomination,  or  else 

I  by  some  wealthy  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  where  such  school  may 
lakes  application  for  assistance  in  London.  Does  it  not  seem  reason- 
r,  is  it  not  equitable,  and  demanded  by  all  the  rules  of  I'ustice, — that 
f  voted  by  parliament  for  educational  purposes  should  be  equally 
nongst  all  properly  conducUd  tdiooU^  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ktteoding? 

see  how  the  present  system  acts  on  a  numerous  and  most  useful 
3  independent  educators — who  have  neither  local  nor  national  aid, 
Lch  as  their  own  talent  and  perseverance  can  bring  to  aid  them  in 
it  of  their  calling. 

ocators  receiving  local  and  national  aid  can  afford  to  teach  fbr  one-half 
of  those  not  so  situated,  and  it  needs  no  stretch  of  ingenuity  to  see 
ioualy  and  how  unjustly  this  must  act  on  the  independent  eaucator. 
nther  free  nor  fair  trade  in  education,  and  its  very  mjustice  demands 
liate  remedy.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  wo  will  suppose  a  case. 
3^  towns,  aye,  and  small  ones  too,  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  ignorance 
were  well  to  remove.  Let  us  suppose  some  philanthropiit  rising  in 
le  of  Commons  and  proposing  tnat  printers  and  paper  shoula  be 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  cheapest 
B  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  at  a  rate  cheaper  than  their  scanty 

II  now  allow  them.  No  doubt  this  would  be  considered  "  a  step  in 
direction,"  and  thought  a  great  boon  to  the  people,  and  many  of 
era  who  are,  and  have  been,  supporting  education  would  think  him  a 
bom  minister"  for  his  proposition  ? 

g;h  *'  comparisons  are  odious,''  there  remains  another,  aye  scores,  if 

0  the  plea  of  fiur  competition.    While  there  are  thousands  in  all  our 

1  villages  who  are  ignorant  of  *'  interpreting  by  the  letter,"  there  are 
as  great  a  number  ragged  and  destitute  of  clothing  to  cover  them 

biting  blasts  of  winter. 

9  another  gentleman  rising  in  the  Commons,  and  proposing  that  a 
oney  should  be  voted  to  pay  for  cotton  to  be  used  in  our  towns  and 
to  inake  cheap  calicoes  and  Bolton  sheets,  to  clothe  the  shivering 
by  day  and  keep  them  warm  at  night,  to  the  injury  of  the  fsir 
lat  would  be  said  about  it?  Were  it  not  for  swelling  this  paper  to 
a  length  it  would  be  easy  to  write  what  could  and  would  be  saiid. 
If  oome  to  the  latest  scheme  of  education — that  which  has  already 
re  parliament,  and  has  been  discussed  at  some  length,  viz.,  the  local 

from  past  experience  that  our  present  legislators  would  not  pass 
dng  it  compulsory  on  towns  and  villages  to  pass  a  local  rate  for 
lal  purposes,  they  havo  now  come  to  the  sage  conclusion  to  leave 
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it  Tolantnry  with  cities  and  corporate  towns  whether  or  not  they  will  lev^^  ^  , 
local  rate.     Is  this  local  rate  to  bo  levied  on  householders,  or  on  ppopert?..^  J 
Already  local  rates  are  sufficiently  hea\7  either  for  householders  or  i^W^ 
owners  of  property,  and  much  more  rating  will  lead  to  nearly  a  confiscati^cr» 
of  property.    In  order  to  put  this  question  fiiirly  we  must  suppose  anoth  -^^j 
case  to  illustrate  the  argument.     A  man  has  been  very  industrious  ar"^  * 
careful  all  his  life ;  as  an  operative,  clerk,  small  tradesman,  or  any  othrf-2^_ 
calling,  has  raised  and  educated  his  family,  and  built  a  property  that  brin^ 
him  in  two  hundred  a  ^^'~  ----'^  '---  ^         '-*■  i-~  ^i-        - 

more  hundreds  a  year 
may  be,  but  has  no  ' 

children,  to  pay  for  

that  if  the  rate  be  levied  on  propci-tv  there  will  be  thousands  of  parallcr-^ 
cases  to  the  two  here  quoted  ;  and  if  this  be  **just,  wise,  and  beneficin  ? 
legislation,"  we,  with  our  present  organs  of  vision,  are  unable   to  see  it- 
This  question  of  voting  money  from  the  national  funds,  or  of  local  rating* 
is  closely  connected  with  every  class,  and  demands  its  earnest  study  and 
attention.    Looking  at  the  various  schemes  of  education  as  here  but  very 
briefly  sketched,  none  can  deny  but  they  are  surrounded  with  difficulties  ; 
but  the  present  system  seems  to  us  the  worst  of  all,  and  has  the  smalle$:t 
amount  of  real  argiiment  in  its  favour.     Nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
"  secular"  or  "  relipous"  difficulty  ;  nor  about  the  educator  being  alike  . 
teacher  and  theologian,  although  these  seem  enough  to  prevent  any  rational 
scheme  of  education  being  successfully  can*ied. 

There  is  another  subject  in  connection  with  the  "  local  rating'*  not  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  its  supporters.  Who  are  now  the  great  supporters 
of  our  nick-named  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Sunday  Schools  ?  \Ve  say 
nick-named,  because  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  have  been  perverted  from 
their  original  intention  of  educating  mechanics^  whose  education  had  been 
neglected  in  early  life,  into  elementary  places  of  education  for  children  and 
youths. 

Who  are  the  supporters  of  these  institutions  and  Sunday  schools  ?  AVTiy 
the  wealthy  and  benevolent  in  the  districts  where  such  places  of  instruction 
exist ;  and  if  a  rate  be  levied  on  them  of  say  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the 
rateable  value  of  their  property,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  drain  may  bo 
too  great,  upon  the  principle  that  "it  is  the  last  hair  that  breaks  the 
camcl*s  back."  They  may  thus  cease  to  subscribe  to  other  educational 
establishments. 

The  systems  in  existence  at  the  present  time  on  education  have  been 
briefly  sketched,  fault  found  with  the  three,  and  an  educational  test  recom- 
mended for  children  before  they  commence  labour,  as  tending  to  make 
those  who  would  rather  squander  their  earnings  than  educate  their  children 
more  attentive  to.  at  least  the  first  rudiments  of  learning.  This  has  never 
been  tried,  and  like  many  others  might  fail  to  bring-the  future  generations 
of  Britain  to  that  standard  of  mental  excellence  desired  of  the  working 
classes. 

However  this  may  be,  there  never  was  an  age  in  the  world's  history 
where  the  working  classes  had  such  an  oppoitunity  for  education  as  the 
present.  A  cheap  literature,  a  free  press,  free  and  circulating  libraries  in 
all  towns,  Sunday  schools,  free  night  schools  under  many  of  the  religions 
denominations,  mechanics'  institutions  (so  called)  nearly  free, — and  with 
advantages  such  as  these,  few  need  go  without  learning  if  they  are  so  dis- 
posed. As  for  those  who  will  not  seize  these  advantages,  all  the  state 
grants  in  the  world,  and  all  the  local  rating  that  can  be  levied  and  collected, 
will  never  lift  them  from  that  ignorance  to  be  deplored  to  that  mental 
light  and  intelligence  which  should  be  at  once  the  pride  of  eveiy  man  and 
woman  that  lives  within  the  seas  of  Britain.  W.  A. 
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BY    J.    C.    PIUXCE. 

/ 


I       Once  upon  a  time,  Love  took  it  into  his  head  to  travel ;  not  so  much  in 

/    .*?^arch  of  Knowledge,  as  for  new  means  of  enjoyment — new  modes  of  diffiis- 

iJi^  over  the  world  his  own  glowing,  though  sometimes  emitic  soul.    When 

*»o  set  out  it  was  a  bright,  genial,  blushing,  odorous  May  morning,  which 

f^tsw  lovelier  every  moment  as  he  paj^scd  on   liis  lonely  way.    No,  not 


^r-eath  of  wind  delighted  the  scent  with  exquisite  peifumes.  The  spirit  of 
Jovo  was  abroad  ;  and  well  might  nature  feel  and  resjjond  to  the  joyous 
^nilueiice  of  the  divine  traveller. 

Love  j>ur8ucd  his  journey,  sometimes  dreaming,  sometimes  observing, 

•Mid  often  tumin"^  aside  in  search  of  sweet  retreats,  where,  perchance,  new 

1  pleasures  awaited  him.    The  day  wore  on,  and  as  yet  Love  had  found  no 

t  r^ivelling  companion  ;  but  as  the  sun  was  preparing  to  enter  his  gorgeous 

c^sinopy  in  the  west,  our  "passionate  jiilgrini"  encountered  a  youtn  of  fair 

x>Tesence,  who  sat  musing  on  the  brink  of  a  ch)ar  and  bubbling  fountain. 

Tl*hcy  courteously  accosted  each  other,  and  soon  entered  into  agreeable  and 

la  nrc»trained  conversation.    The  name  of  the  youth  was  Friendship.    His 

iVvce  had  a  frank,  cordial,  and  trustful  oxi>res!i=ion.    His  speech  was  prompt 

smd  unrcser\'ed  ;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  j)Icasant  to  the  ear,  and 

<r arried  satisfaction  to  the  mind.     Both  being  at  liberty  to  follow  their  in- 

«jr  llnations,  thev  agreed  to  travel  together.    In  their  after  intercourse  it  was 

^*  trango  how  they  influenced  each  other.    Love  seemed  to  restrain  his  hot 

4^nd  cxu1>crant  soul,   and  partake  of  a  portion  of   the  serene  nature  of 

X '"riendsliip.     Friendship,  in  his  turn,  received  something  of  the  warmth 

r^nd  enthusiasm  of  Love.    They  made  a  compact  of  companionship  ;  and 

1  a^iving  rested  for  the  night,  they  with  the  morrow's  sun  started  on  their 

J  oumcy  anew. 

They  jogged  on  merrily  tog.itlier,  and  ere  the  meridian  of  the  day  they 

<~*vertook  a  third  traveller.  They  joined  him  and  exchanged  courtesies,  and 

^^  ere  struck  by  his  noble  appearance.    He  had  a  firm  step  and  a  command- 

K  ng  a8i>cct  j  and  his  keen  unflinching  eves  seemed  to  search  into  men's 

s~^i>uls,  and  into  the  bosom  of  fiitnrity.    flis  words  were  quick  and  to  the 

l^jint,  and  without  the  slightest  touch  of  prevarication.     Weil  might  they 

I  lope  to  fratemi«e  with  this  clear-minded  and  dignified  personage,  for  liis 

"suuno  was  Truth. 

He  proposed  to  join  them  in  their  travels,  but  as  he  had  set  out  with  a 
/Treat  and  special  object  in  view,  he  earnestly  besought  them  to  co-operate 
"^-vith  him  in  carrying  out  his  mission.  That  mission  was  to  visit  all  peopled 
I 'laces;  to  bring  men  more  closely  together  by  wise  and  charitable  pnnci- 
I  'Ic8  ;  to  ease  the  bed  of  sickness  ;  to  soothe  the  aching  heart ;  to  prepare 
*^^inst  the  pains  and  casualties  incident  to  human  life.  Love  and  Friend- 
ship listened  to  him  with  admiration  and  reverence,  and  promised  to  act 
**ith  him  with  all  their  souls.  They  now  became  sworn  brothers,  and  having 
:  ^  noble  object  of  travel  and  toil,  they  wont  on  their  way  rejoicing,  and 
'\    "Oping  for  the  succ.ssful  accomplishment  of  their  lofty  purpose. 
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And,  oh  !  how  oamostly  and  enthusiastically  they  discussed  their  plans 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  unforeseen  diMcultios,  but  confident  in  th 
ultimate  tnuniph  of  the  cause  they  had  undertaken.  Their  hearts  were  ii 
the  good  work,  and  they  approached  it  without  a  touch  of  fear  or  the  8hadoH->' 
of  a  doTibt.  They  proposed  to  call  the  principle  of  their  united  efforts  aii^ 
feelings,  Benevorence  ;  and  this  was  to  bo  tlieir  watchword  and  guide  i» 
their  mission  of  humanity. 

They  beguiled  the  road  by  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation ;  and  aflei^ 
having  travelled  manv  days  came  within  sightof  a  populous  city.  They  beheld 
its  towers  ovcrtoppei  by  a  dense  canoi)y  of  smoke  and  vapour;  and  yearning 
to  begin  their  task,  they  girded  up  their  souls  with  stronger  zeal  and  resolu- 
tion. Ere  they  reached  the  city  they  fell  in  with  three  other  wayfarer8,a]l  in 
company.  They  were  in  close  conversation,  and  often  called  each  other 
by  tneir  names,  which  were  Distrust,  Ignorance,  and  Indiflference.  Distrust 
had  a  forbidding  countenance,  a  sneer  on  his  lips,  and  a  furtive  and  sinister 
glance  of  eye.  Ignorance  had  much  of  the  animal  in  him  ;  possessed  a 
broad  coarse  face,  and  a  loud  and  Milgar  power  of  speech  ;  while  Indifier- 
ence  had  a  sleek  easy  look,  and  a  constant  simper  ^laving  about  the  mouth, 
which  said  as  plainly  as  could  bo  that  its  owner  was  indifferent  to  everything 
in  the  world  but  himself.  Our  three  brother  reformers  saluted  them,  and 
gradually  joined  in  their  converse  till  it  became  general.  Our  missionaries, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  introduced  their  plans  and  purpose,  and  solicited 
the  countenance  and  8U]>port  of  the  strangers.  Distrust  flung  a  sardonic 
sneer  at  the  ])roject ;  Iguomnco  laughed  like  a  horse,  and  confessed  that  he 
could  not  understand  it ;  while  Indincrence  said,  with  a  sickly  smile,  that 
he  saw  no  use  in  meddling  with  other  people  ;  that  he  never  did,  for  ho  had 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  whole  three  oadently  thought 
our  heroes  fools  or  busybodies  for  their  pains. 

The  trio  were  not  disheartened  by  this  rebuff;  but,  entering  the  city  arm 
in  arm,  they  proceeded  to  delibctTite,  and  then  set  strenuously  to  their  task. 
And  wliat  a  severe  task  it  was, — what  jjrcjudices  they  had  to  encounter, 
what  hearts  to  penetrate,  what  minds  to  enlighten,  what  means  to  accumu- 
late— they  can  now  well  attest.  But  they  overloapt  all  obstacles,  overcame 
countless  difiiculties,  and  made  numberless  foes  their  friends— comiujj  out 
of  the  ordeal  with  a  glorious  triumph.  At  first  they  began  to  explain  in 
clear,  gentle,  yet  forcible  langua;»e.  (iiiidually  they'gathered  a  few  around 
them  who  felt'tlie  necessity  of  their  teachings  and  practise.  Their  proselytes 
increased  slowly  but  surely ;  they  began  to  orgaiiLse  themselves  into  a  body, 
subject  to  well-digested  laws  ;  they  kept  in  view  the  chief  prfnciplo,  Bene- 
volence— a  mutual  and  self-supporting  power — to  f^ard  them  against  many 
dangers,  and  to  alleviate  man;^  ills  of  life.  Tlie  thing  took  tenacious  root, 
and  flourished.  The  association  swelled  till  its  numbers  grew  ^  thick  as  the 
leaves  in  Valambrossa."  They  swarmed  in  cities,  they  gathered  in  remote 
villages,  they  clung  together  in  lonely  vales  and  on  tne  mountain  sides, 
they  linked  themselves  ^lith  landn  beyond  the  seas,  they  grew  and  strength- 
ened cver}"where.  In  spite  of  Distnist,  Ignorance,  and  Indifference,  tney 
have  become  a  ^cat  and  still  advancing  institution.  The  name  of  that 
institution  is  Oud-fellowship,  and  the  great  good  it  has  accomplished,  its 
truthful  annals,  and  the  voices  of  thousands  of  its  grateful  members  arc 
ready  to  make  known  to  the  opposing  and  unbelieving  few. 

Love,  Friendship,  and  Truth,  were  mates,  companions,  brothers — in  short, 
they  were  fellows  ;  but  being  odd  in  number,  of  courao  they  were  odd- 
fellows. Ilenco,  let  us  believe,  or  feign  to  believe,  that  from  our  glorious 
indissoluble  trio  ai*oso  the  singular  but  woi-thy  name  of  Odd-fullowsiiip. 
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CIIAITKR     I. 

le  little  viUa^e  of  St.  ^fandc,  wliicli  is  situated  on  the  skirts  of  the 
if  VincenDCs,  about  half  a  lenn^ie  outside  the  ^alls  of  Paris,  there 
I  the  year  1643,  a  poor  woman  named  Mnrio  Simon.  She  occupied 
te  of^the  meanest  kind,  and  all  lier  worldly  goods  consisted  of  a 
I  some  poultry,  whi(;h  suj>pli('d  her  with  the  milk  and  cg<T88heused 

every  morninp^at  daybreak,  for  sale  at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine. 
the  day  she  worked  hard  out  of  doors  to  earn  what  was  necessary 
»rt  her  family, — for  she  was  married  and  had  one  child — and  in  the 

she  sate  at  her  needlework  often  till  a  very  late  hour.  By  dint 
ge  and  industry  she  mi^ht,  perhaps,  have  managed  to  make  both 
set,  if  her  husband  had  b .  en  as  thrifty  and  industrious  as  herself ; 
brtunately,  Pierre  Simon  was  an  incurable  drunkard.  His  calling 
i  of  a  basket-maker,  but  what  he  gained  by  his  labour  ho  always 

soon  as  he  received,  and  ho  only  came  home,  with  emj»ty  pockets 
eling  brain,  to  (piarrel  with  his  wife.  This  conduct  made  Mario 
ery  wretched  ;  and  but  for  one  thing  she  would  have  been  utterly 
le.  She  had,  howevci%  the  consolation  of  her  child, — a  charming 
J,  as  pretty  in  person  as  her  disposition  was  good  and  her  mind 
us.  For  the  sake  of  her  child,  Mario  toiled  by  day  and  watched 
; ;  her  sole  thought  being  how  to  bring  up  Claudine,  who,  in  the 
f  privations  of  every  kind,  prospered  somehow,  and  by  the  time 

twelve  years  old,  before  anyone  thought  about  it,  became  the 
i  girl  in  the  village. 

urate  of  St.  Maude*,  who  taught  Claudine  her  catechism,  soon  per- 
hat  she  had  intelligence  and  instincts  far  beyond  her  age  :  embar- 
him  often  by  her  questions,  and  astonishing  him  by  her  replies, 
(eared  to  know  what  she  ought  to  learn,  ana  reflected  so  sensibly 
50sons  she  was  taught,  that  her  mother  was  fully  consoled  for  her 
c  troubles  by  the  praises  which  the  curate  bestowed  on  her  child. 
B,  also,  sliowed  her  mother  more  respect  and  love  than  peasants* 
.,  in  whom  affection  is  often  stifled  by  the  cares  of  labour,  are  in 
t  of  expressing  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unliko  the  generality  of 
By  Marie  was  careful  not  to  overtu«<k  Claudine,  and  seldom  suffered 
e  out  of  her  sight.  The  childhood  of  the  girl  thus  escaped  those 
IB  on  which  body  and  mind  are  often  wrecked — excess  of  fatigue, 
want  of  a  mother's  eye. 

old  winter's  day  in  the  year  already  named,  Claudine,  who  on  ac- 
r  the^overity  of  the  weather,  had  been  left  in  the  cottage,  was 
d  from  her  occupation,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  by  hearing 
id  of  mmierous  horses*  feet.  She  ran  to  the  window  to  see  what 
»ing,  and  there  she  beheld  a  jjentleman,  young,  slight,  and  small  of 
followeil  by  about  thirty  more  who  seemed  to  l>c  hi**  <lopendanta, 
rode  behind  him  at  some  di'^tance.  The  whole  narty  were  richly 
ith  broad-leaved  hats  and  wa\ing  plumes,  and  aclvanccd  at  a  hand 

Suddenly  the  saddle  girth  of  one  of  the  horsemen  broke,  the  saddle 
■ound,  and  the  rider  was  thrown  into  the  mud.  Every  body  imme- 
(topped,  and  all  except  the  leader  of  the  band  dismounted  to  assist 
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their  coinpaiiion,  who  affected  to  laugh  at  his  accident,  thou^^h  it  was  cat  | 
dent  by  his  pale  face  and  trembling  hands  that  he  was  a  good  deal  shaken 
by  his  fall,     lie  was  about  to  put  his  foot  in  the  stimip  again,  when,  to hu 
surprise,  he  saw  before  hira  a  pretty  little  peasant  girl,  who  with  one  hand 
held  out  to  him  a  glass  of  water,  and  with  the  other  a  napkin  to  wipe  off  , 
the  dirt  with  which  he  was  covered.    "  I  don't  want  those  things,"  said  the 
gentleman  ;  "  I  must  not  make  his  highness  stop  for  such  a  trifle.'*  "There  , 
IS  no  hurry,"  said  the  noblenuin  who  was  callea  "highness,'*  **  we  have  no 
enemy  to  surj^risc.     Drink  the  water,  AF.  de  line,  and  take  a  little  time  to 
recover  from  the  shock.     You  have  hurt  yourself."  j 

While  M.  de  Buc  hastily  wiped  the  dirt  off  his  dress,  the  last  speaker  i 
rode  close  up  to  Claudine,  and  intpiired  her  name,  her  age,  if  her  parents 
were  living,  what  was  their  occupation,  the  jmco  of  a  pint  of  milk,  of  a  dozen  i 
^f  ^SS^  ^"^  other  things,  as  if  he  were  really  interested  in  the  reply.   The 
little  girl,  indeed,  answered  with  much  earnestness  and  simplicity,  and  the  i 
])rince,  touched  by  her  manner,  said  to  her,  with  an  air  in  which  kindness 
was  mingled  with  a  certain  abruptness,  "1  shall  be  glad  to  do  somethine  , 
for  you.    What  do  you  want?    Speak   (piickly.     No  unnccessarv  talk. 
"Oh,  indeed,"   replied  Claudine,  "what  1  want  is  easily  told.    I  have  no  , 
difliculty  about  finding  that  out.     I  want  four  crowns,  not  for  myself,  but  i 
for  my  father.'*    "  And  why  this  exact  sum  ?"  he  asked.    "  Because  the  ■ 
tax  collector  is  coming  to-morrow,  and  wo  have  no  money  to  give  him."  1 
The  prince  took  a  louis  out  of  his  pocket,  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of 
Claudine,  saying  in  a  severe  tone,  "  This  j)iece  of  gold  is  double  what  yon  j 
want.    To-morrow,  when  I  return  to  Paris,  you  will  give  me  back  twelve 
li>'Tes."    "  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  Monseigueur,*'  replie<l  the  little  girl. 

Without  waiting  for  her  answer  the  prince  had  put  .si)urs  to  his  hot«e 
and  set  off  at  full  gallop,  followed  by  all  his  train.    Claudine  remained  ^o^ 
some  time  lost  in  admiration  at  the  brightness  of  the  coin  :  to  oUra  ^*^^ 
emotion  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then,  pensively,  went  into  ^^ 
cotta"^e.     Her  mother,  when  she  returned  from  the  fields,  was  greatly  f*^^\ 
prised  at  the  adventure,  and  made  Claudine  tell  her  the  storj'  over   **^    ^ 
over  ;  she  showered  countless  benedictions  on  the  head  of  their  unknO"^  , 
benefactor,  and   was  lost  in  conjectures   respecting  him.     But,  whe<»^J^  \ 
royal  or  not,  she  resolved  that  the  twelve  livres  should  bo  rctunied  to  _^^  \ 
stranger  after  j)aving  the  tax  collector,  and  more  than  that,  it  was  agr"^^  * 
between  her  and'Claudine  that  Pierie  Simon  should  be  told  nothing  aL^ "9*    \ 
the  matter.     Unfortunately,  however,  some  children  who  had  been  pla*^""^ 
by  the  road  side  had  witnessed  tlic  whole  transaction,  and  meeting  Pfli^^*  \ 
as  he  staggered  tipsily  homo,  went,  open-mouthed,  and  described  all  i 
nacl  taken  place,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  on  arriving  at  the  cottage  ws 
ask  tor  tlio  louis  and  comi)ol  his  wife  to  give  it  up  to  him.    She  feared,  rigl 
enough,  that,  once  in  his  hands,  it  would  find  its  way  to  the  c<ibant, 
nns^^^A    .*  ^^  •'^"  events,  if  he  valued  such  goods  and  chattels  as 
C^^^'*'*'^- *  ^'\^'i^'«  J^'ick  four  crowns  of  the  money,  to  prevent  them  fu 
anH  L*'*''''''^  ^'>'  ^^^^  collector.     This  argument  had  some  weight  with  Pies^ 

XuIH  r^"!^!*'!}:'^  *^  ^'^l""F^  *^*^?  .ff^»!^^  Pi^<^e»  >"t  l»c  vowecf  and  s^'ore*-! 

bur 
im,  in 
bcloD 
gentlenc::^ 

dti^uffhter  an  J"^"^  ^^  ^  robberj'  and  a  sin.  Would  vou  dishonour  y^^^J"  I 
the  prince  \f  rT"-''^ '"  "  ^'^^  '^  ^  ^^«V'  replied  Pierre,  "  Do  vou  tW  ^"^  / 
^hen  ho  said  vo  ^^^'  expects  his  twelve  li^-res  again  ?  He  w*as  jol^nn^  / 
your  pains  if  vo!,"iVf  ^^^turn  them,  and  you  would  only  be  laughed  at>  /<^^ 
y^^\  did  so.    Say  no  moi-o  about  it ;  I  shall  keep  the  tw^i^'« 
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s  :  it*s  on  afikir  that  concoms  my  conscience  only,  and  need  not  trouble 


s 


ludine  contimied  to  urge  the  subject,  but  licr  father  anffrily  ordered 

0  l»e  silent,  and  sent  her  cr)'in<y  to  bed.  It  was  too  late  lor  him  to  go 
le  cabaret  that  night,  so  he  deferred  his  intention  of  spending  the 
2y-  till  the  next  day,  went  to  bed  himself  on  his  wretched  pallet,  and 
soon  sound  asleep.  As  for  Claudine  she  never  closed  her  eyes  for 
£ing  of  the  shame  of  breaking  her  word,  and  as  soon  as  daylight  came 
(tolo  gently  out  of  the  cottage  and  ran  to  the  curate,  to  consult  him 
t  what  ought  to  be  done.  lie  treated  the  matter  at  first  very  lightly, 
ippearing  to  understand  her  scruples,  whicli  he  thought  were  over- 
ned.  A  prince,  he  said,  would  not  make  a  bargain  in  giving  alms,  but 
dine  liastily  answered  that  it  was  not  for  any  of  them  to  juoge  whether 
ad  been  in  earnest  or  not, — that  he  had  only  given  her  the  half  of  the 
eTor,  that  she  had  promised  to  return  the  other  half,  and  that  she  was 
rmined  to  keep  her  promise.  When  the  curate  heard  her  say  this  he 
mo  confused,  and  laying  his  Iiand  on  Claudine's  fair  tresses,  he  mur- 
ed, "  Oh,  my  God,  for  thirty  years  I  have  studied  Thy  law,  and  yet  I 
it  more  deeply  graven  in  the  heart  of  this  child  than' in  mine  !"  The 
{  nuui  then  took  liis  hat  and  stafl^j  and  went  back  with  Claudine  to  the 
%^,  Marie  was  at  work  in  the  stable,  but  the  drunkard  was  still 
puig  off  the  fumes  of  his  debauch.  At  the  noise  which  the  curate 
e  ho  opened  his  eyes,  and  stupidly  asked  what  he  wanted  ?  "  I  am 
e,"  returned  the  old  man,  **  to  prevent  you  from  committing  a  sinful 
*  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Simon  could  be  brought  to  recol- 
thc  events  of  the  ])revious  evening ;  but  when  he  did  so  he  was  too 
h  embarrassed  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  cui-ate,  and  partly 

1  surjjrise,  partly  out  of  respect,  gave  back  the  twelve  livres,  scarcely 
wing  what  he  was  doing.  The  curate  took  the  money,  and  placing  it 
^^laudine's  hands,  Raid  to  her,  **  Fulfil  your  engagement  ;  these  four 
ma  will  not  be  forgotten  on  high."  He  had,  however,  scarcely  gone 
ity  paces  from  the  cottage  when  TiciTe,  sitting  uj)  in  his  bed,  began  to 
ver  his  senses,  and  with  them  his  rage  broke  forth  at  being  cheated,  ius 
ailed  it,  out  of  his  rights,  lie  got  up  in  a  fury  and  threatened  to  beat 
idine  to  death  if  she  did  not  return  the  money ;  but  while  he  was 
sing  himself  she  escaped  from  the  room  and  once  more  took  refuge  at 
mrat^'s,  where  she  hid  herself  in  a  loft,  from  whence  she  could  overlook 
bigh  road  that  led  from  Vincennes  to  Paris.  Here  she  laid  in  watch 
cveral  hours,  and,  vii  last,  towards  the  afternoon,  perceived  a  troop  of 
emcn  approacliing.'  As  soon  as  she  recognised  the  party  she  ran  to 
curate,  and,  clapping  her  hands,  exclaimed,  "  Here  they  are,  M.  le 
?,  here's  the  jirince  come  back  at  the  head  of  his  annv  on  purpose  to 
ive  the  four  crowns  I  owe  him.  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  !*' 
Aving  uttered  these  words  she  rushed  out  and  planted  herself  in  the 


Ue  or  the  road  just  as  the  prince  came  up.    He  stopjied  his  horse  and 
red  his  train  to  halt.    "Is  it  you,  Claudine?"  he  said  ;  "you  have 


it  the  four  crowns  1  owe  vou.  They  have  caused  me  a  good  deal  of 
ble."  "  How  did  that  happen  I"  asked  the  prince.  "  My  father  wanted 
eep  them,'*  said  Claudine  ;  "  he  said  your  highness  was  only  in  fun 
n  you  told  me  to  return  half  the  louis  (Tor,  If  the  curate  had  not 
led  me  I  should  have  broken  my  promise  ;  but  luckilv  I  got  them  back 
ia.  Pray  take  them,  Monseigneyr,  and  then  I  shall  sleep  in  peace." 
>  prince  cast  a  searching  glance  into  the  young  girl's  clear  T)luo  eyes,  as 
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if  he  ftoii^ht  to  penetrate  the  very  depths  of  her  soul.    He  then  put 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  slowly  drew  tortli  a  lieavy  purse,  but — on  secoi 
thoughts— lie  put  it  back  again.    "  You  did  quite  right/*  he  said,  **  to 
turn  my  money  faithfully.     We  ought  always  to  pay  our  debts  and  k( 
our  promises.    Preserve*  your  honesty  and  good  repute  above  all  thioj 
and  if  ever  anv  one  seeks  to  de])rive  you  of  either,  or  if  you  are  temptt. 
by  poverty  to  lose  them,  come  to  me.    I  will  be  your  defender  and  frien    ^d. 
I  am  the  Dake  d'Enghieu.    Hemember  my  name.    Adieu,  Claudine." 

After  the  prince  had  taken  his  departure,  the  young  girl  sat  down  by  tK.--»e 
road  side  and  reflected  on  the  words  she  had  just  heard.  Her  adventu  ^ktc 
appeared  to  her  like  one  of  the  fairy  tales  of  which  she  had  heard,  acziBd 
she  could  hardly  help  thinking  it  could  not  be  real.  She  repeated  to  h^-*  ~r- 
self  several  times  the  name  ot  tlio  prince,  and  then  went  into  the  cotta^z:^ 
to  ask  her  mother  who  he  was.  Pierre  met  her  at  the  door  still  resolv^^i^ 
to  give  her  a  good  beating,  but  first  of  all  asked  her  what  she  had  do^  ~^p 
with  the  money.  When  he  heard  all  she  had  to  say  he  put  down  1 
stick,  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien— better  known  afterwards  as  the  Grai 
Conde — was  one  whose  recent  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at  Rocro^ 
the  talk  in  all  the  cabarets  of  Paris, — and  dismissmg  Claudine,  he{ 
in  his  muddled  brain  to  consider  in  what  way  he  could  profit  by  what 
befallen  his  daughter.  Marie,  too,  on  her  side  built  more  than  one  cast 
i  in  the  air,  while  Claudine  inwardly  vowed  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  nov 
I  to  appeal  to  the  duke  but  in  the  very  utmost  distress,  &s  he  had  recoir^:^' 
I  mended  her  to  do.  From  that  day  forward  Pierre  treated  his  daught  -^^^ 
,  with  moro  gentleness  than  had  been  his  custom,  but  in  other  respects  W^-^^ 
only  changed  so  far  as  to  boast,  when  he  was  in  his  cnps,  of  the  cxcessi^b^'^ 
kindness  which  had  been  shown  to  him  personally  by  the  first  prince  ^c^' 
the  blood. 


ClIAPTEU     II. 


Affairs  wero  at  this  point  when  one  morning  a  fine  coach  drew  u 
before  the  cottage  of  Mario  Simon,  and  a  lady,  whom  she  took  for  i 

Srincess  at  the  least,  ste))ped  out  and  entered.    The  poor  peasant  woman*J 
emonstrations  of  respect  were  so  excessive,  and  the  answers  she  made  t* 
!   the  questions  put  to  her  by  the  stranger  so  confused,  that  the  latter  coulf^^' 
j   not  prevent  herself  from  bursting  out  laughing.     When  she  had  in  8om«-^ 
I   degree  recovered,  she  said, "  My  good  woman,  don't  be  quite  so  much  dis 
;   concerted,  or  make  me  quite  so  many  curtseys.    I  am  the  waiting-maid  o. 
Madame  de  Boutteville,  who  has  sent  me  here.    You  have  a  pretty  little:^' 
girl  whom  his  Highness  the  Duko  d*Enghien  has  spoken  of  to  her;  mv^ 
mistress  and  her  children  are  dying  to  see  Claudine,  and  I  have  come  t'c^ 
beg  you  to  confide  her  to  me  for  a  day.    1  will  take  her  away  in  this=^ 
coach  and  bring  her  back  in  it  this  evening,  when  the  ladies  have  satisficc^ 
their  curiosity.    She  will  amuse  herself  with  other  children,  and  no  doubO 
will  return  with  some  money  or  nice  clothes.    Put  on  her  Sunday  frock  ^ 
and  wash  her  hands  and  face.    I  will  help  you  ;  we  can  get  her  ready  in  c*^ 
moment."    Marie  was  afraid  to  offer  any  opposition  to  this  proposal,  be — ' 
sides  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  tho  name  of  the  protector  of  her"^ 
daughter,  and  the  fine  coach  and  liveried  Bervant!^  outweighed  all  scruples  -^ 
and  she  straightway  set  to  work  to  make  her  child  presentable.    luaeecT 
when  the  waiting-maid  saw  how  pretty  Claudine  looked  in  her  dr^ss  o^ 
brown  woollen,  and  little,  stuff,  curtained  bonnet,  and  had  added  a  rosc^ 
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^«raelf,  which  she  placed  in  her  hair,  she  promised  hor  a  shower  of  cakes 
^nd  kifli^  and  bore  her  away  quite  triumphantly,  the  four  horses  setting 
off  at  full  trot  for  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  Boutteville,  and  leaving  Marie 
^inum  gaxing  after  the  coach  as  lonff  as  it  remained  in  sight,  and  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  rejoice  or  be  saa  at  the  abduction  of  ner  child. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  period 
X  am  speaking  of,  the  fame  of  the  Hotel  Kambouillet,  and  of  the  *^prcc  ieiuet* 
'who  met  there  to  indulge  in  a  world  and  a  language  of  tbcir  own,  were  at 
"tJieir  height,  nor  did  they  decline  indeed  for  some  years,  till  the  absurdity 
^^ras  knocked  on  the  bean  by  the  ridicule  of  Molidre. 

One  evening  the  party  assembled  at  the  Hotel  Kambouillet  was  less 
numerous  than  usual ;  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Marchioness  being 
met  for  a  quiet  conversation,  as  they  called  it,  on  the  sublime  attributes  of 
clemency.    There  were  present  on  the  occasion  the  Princess  de  Cond(5 — a 
wrMewte'of  the  first  water — the  Viscountess  d'Auchy,  who  pretended  to 
jLnow  latin,  and  on  the  strength  of  her  assumed  knowledge  had  written  a 
commentary  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  the  poet  Voiturc  ;  the  philo- 
sophical Marquia  de  Montausier;  and  a  few  more  of  the  select  friends  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet ;— and  they  said  so  much  in  praise  of  the  virtue 
which  was  their  theme,  that  if  the  heroes  whom  they  praised  for  specially 
exercising  it  had  been  present,  assuredly  they  would,  in  utter  disgust,  have 
foresworn  the  practice  altogether.  The  Princess  de  C'ondfi  was  in  the  very 
act  of  belabouring  the  Emperor  Titus  with  her  commendations,  when  her 
iOD,  the  Dnke  d'Enghieu,  was  announced.  The  victor  of  Bocroy,  only  two- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  restless  and  active  in  mind  as  in  body,  and  his 
whole  soul  absorbed  by  thoughts  of  war,  had  little  taste  for  the  disserta- 
tions of  the  vridevtes;  and  his  presence  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  arose 
nmply  from  tlie  fact  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  his  mother,  who  was  always 
to  be  found  there.    However,  when  he  had  communicated  to  her  what  ho 
wished  to  say,    ho  politely   joined  in   the  conversation,   to  which  the 
Marchioness  gave  a  turn  more  suitable  to  the  age  and  occupations  of  the 
young  hero,  and,  dropping  the  subject  of  clemency,  launched  forth  in 
praise  of  courage  and  magnanimity.    The  discussion  of  acts  of  generosity 
of  all  kinds  followed,  ana,  amongst  othei-s,  Madame  de  Rambouillet  related 
a  story  of  some  nobleman's  valel  who  had  just  set  off  for  Morocco  in  order 
to  release  his  master  from  captivity  by  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
prince  who  had  nutde  him  prisoner.    This  story,  far  more  touching  than 
true,  was  highly  applanded ;  and  Yoiture,  seeking  an  occasion  of  praising 
the  Marchioness,  affected  to  criticise  the  details,  affirming  that  no  such 
.  8elf-deYOtion  was  to  be  found  in  any  valet  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
1  rich  imagination  of  the  narrator,  who  alone  was  capable  of  so  much  virtue, 
must  have  created  the  anecdote.  Madame  de  Rambouillet  feebly defendel 
herself  against  the  friendly  accusation,  and  while  the  playful  skirmish  was 
^ingon,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  interposed.    "The  instance  cited  bv  the 
Marchioness,"  he  said,. "is  superb.    In  my  opinion  only  one  or  two  things 
are  wanting  to  make  it  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  they  are,  the  names  of 
all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  story,  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  and  the 

Erecise  circumstances  that  establish  its  truth.  But  as  I  find  you  in  the 
nmonr  to  dlsouss  subjects  of  this  description,  I  will  tell  you  of  an  act  of 
virtue  which  is  no  fable,  for  I  witnessed  it  myself.  The  heroine  is  a  little 
girl  of  twelve  years  old,  named  Claudino,  and  she  lives  in  the  village  of 
St.  Mand^." 

Tlie  Duke  then  related  the  history  of  the  huts  (V or;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  part  where  Claudine  came  to  return  him  the  money,  he  asked  the 
ladies  what  they  supposed  he  had  done,  or  rather,  what  would  thev  have 
done  in  hia  place  t    The  FrinoesB  de  Cond^  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
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would  immediately  have  given  the  little  girl  ten  more  gold  pieces ;  Madtme  \ 
de  llambuuillet  would  at  once  have  taken  her  away  from  tier  parents  and>  . 
brought  her  to  be  educated  in  Paris.    Madame  d' Auchy  was  mnch  of  tb^  \ 
same  way  of  thinking,  stipulating,  however,  for  teaching  Claudine  latin   » 
and  Voituro  the  po(?t  would  have  written  an  ode  on  rectitude  of  conduct- ^  , 
and  presented  it  to  the  little  girl  that  she  might  learn  it  bv  heart.  '^  WcU^'     > 
said  the  Prince,  smiling,  **1  thought  difFon^ntly,  and  did  none  of  tho&^ 
tilings.    My  first  ide^i  was  to  throw  the  child  a  purse  full  of  gold,  but     ^  , 
instantly  reflected  that  a  recompense  would  at  once  have  shown  CLaudin  ^  ', 
the  rare  merit  of  her  act.    The  innocence  and  simplicity  of  her  soul  woul  *^ 
have  been  destroyed  by  making  her  perceive  that  the  world  is  so  corrupt  "^ 
and  bad  that  a  simple  act  of  probity  passes  for  a  wonder.     I  could  not  fk  ^^  \ 
to  have  reproached  myself  for  thus  enlightening  her.     It  is  true  that     -^ 
time  will  come  bringing  the  experience  I  speak  of,  but  the  later  it  coidc 
the  better  ;    and  if  this  natural  honesty  of  Claudine*s  becomes  a  fixe- 
principle  in  her  mind,  I  shall  hiive  done  iior  more  good  by  not  appearin 
suqirised  at  her  virtue  than  if  I  had  given  her  all  the  riches  of  Peru, 
therefore  put  my  f)urse  in  my  pocket  again;  and  what  was  more,  I  wt 
cniel  enough  to  take  back  the  twelve  livres  which  she  said  she  owed  me. 

The  fair  ladies  of  the  Hotel  Hiimbouillet  wore  dreadfully  shocked  at  th 
Prince's  cruelty ;  but  by  dint  of  discussing  so  fine  a  subject  as  hoDc?t> 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Duke  d'Knghien  was  right.    Th 
Marchioness  and  her  friends  tortured  their  minds,  after  the  Prince  ha 
taken  leave,  to  discover  some  mysterious  mode  of  rewarding  Claudii 
without  her  knowing  who  was  her  benefactor,  and  several  ingenious  cx] 
dients  were  devised,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  carried  out  if  the 
had  not  been  engaged  next  day  in  preparing  for  a  special  discussion  o 
vengeance  or  jealousy,  or  some  other  subject  susce))tible  of  aesthetic 
treatment,  which,  having  no  relation  to  Claudine,  caused  her  affair  to 
entirely  forgotten. 

She  lived,  however,  in  the  memory  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.     About  tw" 
years  before,  he  had  married  Mademoiselle  de  Brdz^,  the  niece  of  the  lat 
cardinal  minister,  liichelieu,  and  youthful  as  the  prince  was,  his  brid 
was  so  much  younger  that  she  still  j)layed  with  her  doll  amongst  he 
cousins,  Mademoiselle  de  Doutteville  buing  one.    It  happened  that  th- 
duke  coining  home  one  morning  fi)und  a  party  of  those  children,  headei 
by  his  young  wife,  engaged  in  their  innocent  games.    lie  joined  the  part} 
and  being  very  much  amused,  told  them  laughingly  that  the  wits  at  tli< 
Hotel  Uambouillet  had  not  entertained  him   half  so  much  as  they  witf 
their  "  Hunt  the  Slipper"  and  "  Blind  Man's  Buff."    Ue  then  went  on  U 
speak  of  what  took  j)lace  on  the  evening  in  question,  and  related  the  stoi^i  "^    \ 
of  Claudine.    Mademoiselle  de  Boutteville,  who  was  very  warm-heart ea       "»     \ 
expressed  her  strong  ndmiratinn  of  Claudine's  conduct,  and,  unlike  thi 
jrrt'cicuffs,  did  not  confine  herself  to  wishes  and  useless  suppositions,  bui      _ 
immediately  begged   her  mother  to  send  for  the  little  heroine  that  sh^^* 
might  see  her.    It  was  in  this  way  that  Claudine  made  her  first  appear—' — ' 
mice  in  the  great  world. 

The  waiting-maid's  promises  to  Marie  Simon  were  speedily  fulfilled  ^ 
Claudine  was  received  with  caresses  on  all  sides  :  they  admired  her  inno^^ 
cent  manner,  her  good  looks,  her  intelligent  eyes,  and,  above  all,  the  litth 
stuff  curtained  bonnet  that  became  her  so  well.    Mademoiselle  de  Boutt< 
ville  would  not  rest  till  she  had  woi'n  it ;  then  she  put  on  the  woollei 
frock,  the  scarlet  tucker,  the  blue  stockings,  and  finally  equipped  hersel 
in  Claudine's  laced-up  shoes.    "  But,"  said  the  young  Duchess  d'Enghien  ^ 
*'  we  must  see  how  she  looks  drest  like  us."    And  straightway  a  wardrob^^' 
was  ransacked,  and  a  rich  silk  dress  of  the  last  year's  fashion  found,  which  ^ 
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Maudine  was  very  tall  of  her  age,  fitted  her  perfectly.  They  dressed 
hair  in  the  prevailing  mode,  ornaniented  her  costume  with  ribbons, 
.  her  a  pair  of  satin  shoes,  and  wlien,  with  arms  bared  to  the  elbow,  a 
'  of  perfuuicd  gloves,  and  a  large  fan  in  one  hand,  her  dress  was  com- 
e,  one  and  all  declared  thafe  her  beauty  was  unrivalled.  *'  I  will  wager 
tiling,"  said  Madame  de  Bout tevi lie  to  her  daughter,  ''that  you  dare 
sircar  that  peasant  costume  by  her  side  in  public.  Clandine  would  en- 
iy  eclipse  you.  Indeed  I  think  the  lesson  might  be  profitable  to  you 
ee  the  little  peasant  gazed  at  by  every  one,  while  nobody  took  any 
.ce  of  you."  "  Let  us  go  at  once,"  replied  the  young  lady,  eagerly. 
on  are  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  I  should  be  mortified  by  Claudine*s 
mph  :  on  the  contrary,  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  nothing 
Id  amuse  me  more  than  seeing  my  acquaintance  turn  away  their  eyes 
liout  recognising  mo.  Let  us  go  lo  the  Place  Royale  ;  it  is  just  the 
r  of  the  promenade  there.  My  l)rothcr  will  give  his  arm  to  Claudine, 
.  I  shall  follow  with  my  governess." 

•title  IJoutteville,  a  year  younger  than  his  sister,  who  was  only  sixteen, 
fully  accepted  the  proposition,  and  the  whole  party  were  enraptured  at 

idea.  The  governess  received  her  lesson,  and  they  set  out  for  the 
x»  Royale,  a  strange,  out  of  the  way  j)lace  at  the  present  day,  but  then 
I  very  centre  of  fashion,  where  the  musicians  of  the  royal  household 
yed  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  the  beauties  of  the  court,  reposing  on  seats  be- 
ith  the  spreading  limes,  received  the  homage  of  the  noblesse,  young  and 
.,  -who  made  love,  made  epigrams,  and  talked  of  the  war  and  the  minis- 
«,  mtich  as  we  do — that  is  to  say,  found  plenty  of  fault  with  both.  It 
s  a  dazzling  scene  for  Claudine,  and  again  she  fancied,  but  more  vividly 
in  before,  that  she  was  playing  a  part  in  a  fairv  talc.  The  party  had  not 
Mseeded  far  before  Madame  do  Boutteville  and  the  Duke  d  Knghicn  met 
th  some  acquaintance,  and  taking  seats,  desired  the  children  to  continue 
Esir  promenade.  Young  Boutteville  was  a  plain,  ricketty  little  fellow,  and 
>kea  like  a  dwarf  beside  his  fair  companion,  but  he  had  plenty  of  spirit 
d  character,  and  conversed  as  gravely  and  ceremoniously  as  if  he  had 
len  a  full-grown  man.  Claudine,  holding  herself  perfectly  upright,  walked 
itb  an  easy  air,  was  not  too  much  embarrassed  bv  her  long  dress,  and 
hen  she  smiled  showed  two  rows  of  pearls,  whose  lustre  Avas  heightened 
f  the  hue  of  her  cheeks,  which  were  soft  and  rich  as  ripe  peaches.  Made- 
loiielle  do  Boutevillo  followed  her  brother  and  Claudine  very  demurely, 
ikiDg  infinite  care,  however,  to  conceal  her  face  beneath  a  coloured  hana- 
erchief  whenever  she  saw  any  one  whom  she  knew,  and  the  three  children, 
I  short,  played  their  respective  parts  so  well  that  all  who  met  them  made 
M>m  for  the  false  young  lady,  and  scarcely  cast  their  eyes  on  the  little 
easant. 

They  had  not  completed  the  round  of  the  Place  Royale  when  Made- 
loiseUe  do  Boutteville  heard  four  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  Monsieur 
e  Candale,  inquiring  what  pretty  foce  it  was  that  young  Boutteville  was 
Korting.  Three  of  them  confessed  they  had  never  seen  her  before,  but 
(onsieur  de  Candale,  who  would  have  thought  himself  dishonoured  if  ho 
ad  not  been  able  to  name  every  person  of  quality,  declared  that  he  re- 
vised her  perfectly,  and  was  amused  at  the  ignorance  of  his  friends. 
fhen  pressca  on  the  subject,  however,  he  cursed  his  treacherous  memory. 
Id  promised  to  tell  them  before  the  promenade  was  over.  The  Duke 
Blnghien,  who  overheard  him,  defied  Iiim  to  do  so,  and  the  various  at- 
tnpts  of  M.  de  Candalo  to  find  out  who  the  beautiful  ^oung  lady  was  by 
Icing  all  he  met,  caused  plenty  of  mirth  to  the  pnnce  and  his  party. 
Idle  this  was  goine  on  little  Boutteville  and  Claumne  stopped  before  a 
lap  of  sand  on  which  aonm  chilch'en  were  playing.    Close  to  them  was  a 
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tall,  stont  militaiy  man,  wearing  the  iiuifomi  of  the  Ro^ral  Italian  Regi- 
ment, who,  perceiving  young  Boutteville,  whom  ho  recognised,  saluted  hiin 
in  a  most  obsequious  manner.  He  then  called  out  to  a  boy  who  was  half- 
buried  in  the  sand,  **  Thomas,  my  son,"  he  naid,  "are  you  not  ashamed  to 
bo  playing  there  with  such  childi*en.  Como  here,  and  present  your  respects 
to  Monsieur  de  Montmorencj^-  Boutteville  and  to  this  beautiful  young  ladv." 
Thomas,  all  red  in  the  face  with  exercise,  came  forward  when  he  was  called 
and  performed  liis  father^s  bidding  with  all  the  awkward  frankness  of  a 
schoolboy  who  does  not  quite  know  who  ho  lias  got  amongst.  '*  You  will 
not  often,*'  pursued  the  major,  ^  be  in  such  goocf  company  as  the  present, 
for  you  have  to  follow  a  cam])  life  like  me,  and  live  upon  soldiers*  fare. 
Proht  by  this  opportunity,  and  pay  your  court  to  this  amiable  youn^  lady. 
Be  gallant,  son  Thomas.  At  voiir  ago  I  never  closed  my  eyes  without 
dreaming  of  some  pretty  girl.  Not  tliat  I  would  presume  to  authorise  you 
to  raise  vour  i)rctensions  so  high  as  to  sigh  for  auv  one  of  the  rank  of 


Claudine,  '^  I'crmit  mo,  Mademoiselle,  to  solicit  for  my  son  Thomas  the 
advantage  of  declaring  himself  your  scr\'ant.  His  name  is  Des  Rivicz.  I 
am  Jactpics  des  Riviez,  major  in  the  now  regiincut  of  Mazarin,  just  arrived 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  minister  who  now  governs  France." 

Claudine  was  on  the  point  of  explaining  that  she  was  not  a  young  lady, 
but  only  a  poor  peasant  of  St.  Mandd,  when  little  Boutteville  pressed  her 
arm,  and  made  her  signs  to  play  out  her  part.  **  Upon  my  word,"  said  the 
major*s  son  Thomas,  *'  I  scarcely  know  what  it  ls  to  be  your  servant, 
mademoiselle,  but  if  you  will  bestow  the  title  on  me  I  shall  think  myself 
very  highly  honoured."  **  Since  your  father  desires  it,"  re{)lied  Claudine, 
*'I  accept  you  willingly  for  my  servant  on  condition  that  it  is  only  inject." 
'*  Monsieur  Thomas  des  Uiviez,"  said  Boutteville,  *'you  are  hunting  my 
game,  for  I  was  first  in  the  field  ;  but  it  is  no  matter  ;  I  consent  that  you 
pay  your  court  to  mademoiselle,  in  order  that  she  may  reckon  upon  having 
two  servants  instead  of  one."  *'  Good,"  exclaimed  the  major,  **  that  ia  a 
gallant  way  of  admitting  a  rival.  My  son  Thomas  may  then  hope  to  enjoy 
your  friendship,  Monsieur  de  Boutteville."  "Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Ho  will  lon^  remember  this  fortunate  day.  It  will  hie  spoken  of  at  my 
Chateau  do  Kiviez^  for  I  shall  relate  the  whole  history  of  this  meeting  in  a 
letter  to  my  wife  to-day.  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  my  colonel,  the  Marquis 
d*Anizy,  that  my  son  Thomas  and  I  arc  friends  of  Monsieur  do  Boutteville.' ' 
Tliat  was  indeeci  the  secret  wish  of  the  gallant  major ;  but  like  a  good  courtier 
he  added,  "  and  both  of  us  the  servants  of  Mademoiselle  de  — ~—  '*  Claudine 
Simon,''  said  Boutteville.  The  major  bowed  with  a  thoroughly  gratified  air, 
persuaded  that  he  had  heard  an  illustrious  name.  *'  Son  Thomas,"'  he  re- 
sumed, ''ask  permission  to  kiss  the  young  lady's  hand."  Thomas  saluted  the 
perfumed  glove  of  Claudine  with  a  regular  schoolboy^s  kiss.  "  He  is  now 
engaged  to  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  major ;  **I  hope  you  will  not  deny 
him.'  *'  Don't  be  afraid,''  returned  ('laudine,  laughing,  "until  ho  denies  me. » 
"  I  swear  by  my  boots,''  exclaimed  the  major, "  1  woiud  cat  ofl'  his  ears  rather 
than  suffer  such  base  conduct." 

Mademoiselle  de  Boutteville,  who  had  been  quietly  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, stole  away  and  related  it  all  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  her  mother. 
The  prince  thought  he  would  join  in  the  mystification,  and  advancing  toward 
the  major,  affected  to  recognise  him.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "  is  n^i  this  McMuieur 
des  Riviez  ?  I  Bwlute  you,  major;  you  belong,  I  think,  to  the  Royal  Italian 
regiment,  and  this  fine  boy,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  your  son  Thomas,  whom  yon 
intend  for  the  profession  of  arms."    ''What!"  returned  the  major,  *'your 
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iiij,'linu.s.s  kuows  us  ?  '*    "I  know  all  br.avc  inilitarv  men  and  tlieir  families. 

Vour  son  Thomas  is  a  gallant  young  fellow.     l)i(l  1  not  sec  him  kiss  the 

hind  of  Mademoiselle  Claudinc  f    He  is  right  to  l)cgin  betimes,  for  one  of  the 

/mperud  bullets  may  soon  cut  the  thread  of  his  love  *'     *^  'I'hc  condescension 

of  your  highness  confounds  mo,"  said  des  Kivicz.   ^*  Mademoiselle  has  in  fact 

Accepted  my  son  Thomas  for  her  scn-ant,  but  without  interfering  with  tlie 

rights  of  Monsieur  dc  Jiouttevillc,  which  are  of  older  date/'    **  Very  good," 

>t)Dlied  the  prince;  lionttevillc's  name  was  down  first.     Well,  since  the  young 

iody  has  two  gallants,  your  son  Thomas  ought  io  have  two  mistresses.    1  will 

gire  him  one  with  my  own  hand."    **  lie  will  take  her  at  your  word, 

XQonsei^acar,  with  his  eyes  blindfolde^l.'"    "  Come  here,  Angelica,'*  said  the 

l>tikc  d'Enghicn,  "I  have  found  a  lover  for  you  in  the  Mazai in  regiment. 

Alonsicnr  des  Rivicz  here  is  the  second  mistress  of  your  son  Thomas.     SShe  is 

only  A  simple  peasant,  but  under  her  coiirsc  frock  arc  all  kinds  of  virtues,  and 

»lio  is  as  witty  as  wist*.     The  friendship  of  a  great  lady  will  Ijo  very  useful  to 

your  son  Thomas ;  it  is  iust,  in  return,  that  he  should  bestow  his  protection 

<3n  a  poor  girl.     As  a  father,  Monsieur  des  Rivicz,  you  will  take  care  of  my 

I>rotogee?"     "  Monsoigncur,"  stammered  the  major,  *'the  honour  which  your 

ui^hncss  deigns  to  confer  on  me— doubtless,  1  sliould  be  most  happy — but, — 

m^ionseigueur, — we  are  not  rich."     **  Kot  rich,''  interrupted  the  aukc,  "  but 

ojnbitious,  and  tolerably  well  disposed  to  be  courtiers.    I'io  !  Des  Hiviez ;  for 

xk.  soldier  that  is  hardly  a  gcneruul  sentiment.     Do  you  imagine,  by  chance, 

'Klmt  we  have  a  desi^  on  your  purse,  or  that  we  are  asking  alms  of  youV 

^ince  I  protect  this  Tittle  peasant,  she  stands  in  no  need  of  your  assistance.    I 

"was  in  jest,  sir,  and  1  put  your  nobility  of  soul  to  the  proof."    Then  turning 

"^o  Mademoiselle  Boutteville,  the  prince  added:  '*!  soe  tiiat  tliis  gallant  knight 

cLCcepts  you  for  his  lady  because  he  dare  not  refuse  me,  my  j)oor  Angelica/' 

**  Do  not  insist  upon  it,  sir,"  returned  the  false  peasant ;  *'  the  jest  mortifies 

nae  sufficiently.    I  shall  remember  this  affront,  Monsieur  Thomas."    "  i>on't 

cry."  said  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  "  I  will  find  you  another  beau."     "  Alas  !  '* 

^^xclaimed  Angelica,  prctendiug  to  shed  tears,  *'  lie  is  the  very  perpon  I 

'^ranted."  "This  becomes  serious,"  said  the  prince.  "Monsieur  dts  Kivicifi,  let 

1-18  come  to  an  understanding.     Will  you  aOiaiuje  your  son  ?     I  will  take  care 

<^  him.*'     The  major  made  a  grimace  like  one  possessed. 

**Monst<ignour,**  said  he,  "  this  is  pushing  a  joko  a  littlo  too  far."    "  I  Jut," 

m'Ciumed  tho  duke,  "consider  a  little.     Of  tlieso  two  girls,  one  is  of  so  high 

a:^  rank  that  your  son  cannot  i>rosnnie  to  think  of  her  ;  tho  other,  indeed,  is 

«)f  a  condition  infciior  to  your  own  ;  but  in  marrying  one  r.ilscs  one's  wife 

to  one's  own  position.    If  Mc'irc  Thomas  derogates*  from  tho  high  lineage 

«'»f  the  Des  Itiviez  I  will  rocompense  him  some  day.    Let  him  chiK>se  then 

lictwccn  the  two.     If  ho  decides  ui)on  one  of  them  it  can  bo  only  ti-eated 

SIS  a  joke  ;  if  ho  takes  the  other,  it  will  be  all  right,  and  1  will  nuinage  the 

*i5;iir."    "  Lot  us  remain  where  we  arc,  Monseigneur  -and  let  tho  joke  be 

^joke."    "That  is  your  final  dccisiun  then  T'    "It  i-i,  Monseigneur,  cor- 

*aialy/»    ".lust  as  you  plc.i^c.    1  will  unn»Ulle  the  mystei-y  then.    This 

3'oung  girl,  dressed  like  a  ])ea.sant,  whom  you  de<»|»ise,  is  my  cousin,  Angelica 

•^0  Montmorency  Uoutteville.    The  other,  in  the  costume  of  a  person  of 


f'*U«,  therefore,  declared  himself  tho  servant  ot  a  real  ))casant ;  but  you 
lio.x'e  wished  it  all  to  be  a  joko,  aud  I  cannot  compliment  you  ou  the  way 

•^"*^Ai  have  psud  your  coui-t  to  me.    Adieu,  major." 

X>es  Uivicz,  with  starini?  eyes  and  o])cn  mouth,  remained  in  »  state  of 

^^Vipefuction.    **ln  trying,"  he  muttered,  "  to  finesae^  1  have  made  a  ciirsod 

T^ifltAkc.    The  prince  is  ollendcd  with  me,  and  1  shall  lose  the  pi-otcction  I 

**c^pcd  to  have  st-cured." 
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The  duke  was  vastly  entertained  with  the  success  of  the  mys 
and  spoke  of  it  to  CA'cr}*  one  ;  he  had  the  lau^h  also  aj^ainst  ^to 
Candale,— and  in  a  few  minutes  nothing  was  talked  or  but  the 
and  their  disguise.  Some  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  so 
peasant  as  Mademoiselle  de  Bonttcville,  while  others  paid  all  sort 
plimenU  to  Claudine.  For  a  moment  she  was  the  object  of  atte 
all  the  fine  lords  and  ladies  there,  but  the  excitement  over  they 
further  notice  of  her.  Thonuvs  Des  Riviez,  however,  who  had  been 
her,  now  came  up. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  eaid  he,  "it  would  be  doing  me  a  creat  injust 
supposed  that  1  sought  you  on  account  of  vour  fine  clothes.  I  ci 
you  as  much  if  you  were  a  pe.i<*ant  as  if  you  were  a  great  lai 
accepted  me  for  your  servant,  with  the  approbation  of  my  father 
that  of  his  highness  the  duke.  1  am  so  seriously.  I  engiiffe  mys 
and  I  ask  for  a  little  friendship  in  exchange  for  my  devotion  and 
*'  You  know  who  I  am,"  said  Claudine.  "  Peifcctly,"  rei>lied 
"  and  I  shall  not  change  my  sentiments  with  your  change  of  dre 
are  the  prettiest  and  most  amiable  girl  1  ever  saw.  I  will  bo 
trothed,  if  it  is  possible,  and  marrv  you  when  you  arc  older  an 
gained  my  spurs  in  the  army.  If  this  pro])Osarbe  agreeable  to 
me  your  hand  in  token  of  good  faith."  **  With  all  my  heart " 
Claudine,  *|  receive  my  ])ledged  word  ;  "^ro  'will  be  man  and  wife 
the  mean  time  I  will  pray  to  God  to  protect  you  in  the  war."  Th 
Riviez  pressed  the  young  girl's  hana  witli  earnestness,  and  the 
walked  awav. 

Seated  a  few  paces  off,  and  witnessing  the  whole  of  this  scene,  ^ 
of  incomparable  beauty.  She  was  dressed  very  magnificent 
covered  with  lace  and  pearls.  She  made  a  sign  to  CMaudine  to 
her,  and  in  a  sweet  and  timid  voice  she  said,  "  My  dear  child,  the 
will  make  you  the  most  unhappy  creature  in  the  world.  They  an 
you  like  a  'mere  plaything.  They  will  regale  you  on  fniit  an^  ere 
you  go  back  ^-ith  tJiem,  and  forget  only  one  thing, — to  give  yot 
necessarj'  to  make  your  return  home  less  painful.  To-morrow 
goes  to  the  camp,  Madame  de  Bouttevillc  to  her  chateau,  her  cli 
other  arrangements,  and  you  will  fall  back  on  your  village,  wl 
povei'ty  will  seem  more  bitter  than  before.  I  have  not  my  purse  j 
nut  take  this  bmcelet.  Tell  your  mother  to  go  and  sell  it  to  '. 
Cambrin,  the  jeweller  on  the  l*out-au-Change.  It  is  worth  some 
"Madame,"  replied  Claudine,  "  1  had  rather  keep  the  bracelet  in 
tion  of  your  friendship  ;  it  will  bring  me  good  fortune."  **  No,  c 
it.  It  is  virtue  that  brings  good  fortune,  and  God  has  bestowed  i 
sure  on  you.  Continue  to  live  virtuously."  "At  least,  ]Mada 
Claudinej  astonished  at  the  singular  tone  of  the  lady's  conversa 
good  enough  to  tell  me  who  makes  me  this  i)resent."'  "  Why  sh 
want  to  know  my  name  \  I  would  rather  you  remained  ignon 
Only  look  at  me  well,  and  if  you  should  ever  happen  to  be  in  disti 
and  seek  for  me  under  these  trees.  If  I  do  not  die  before  that 
will  find  me  here.  Put  the  bracelet  in  your  pocket,  and  speak  c 
nobody." 

The  mysterious  air,  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  and  her  magnifice] 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  Claudine.    She  obeyed  the  comi 
the  unknown,  maae  her  a  profound  curtsey,  and  withdrow,  firmly 
that  she  had  had  an  inter\iew  with  some  princess. 

In  order  appropriately  to  terminate  the  party  of  pleasure,  Mi 
Boutteville  collected  a  large  party  of  children  to  meet  (Uaudine,  to  t 
gave  a  collation,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  a  cadeau,  at  whic] 
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esent.  When  evoninc^  came  the  party  dispersed ;  Clandine 
lant  costtime,  and  as  snc  changed  ner  dress,  she  took  care  to 
let  which  the  lady  had  given  her  into  the  pocket  of  her  dresf. 
Ith  the  remains  of  the  banquet;  and,  seeing  these  things 
,  the  Duke  d'Enghicn  observed  to  Madame  de  Boatteville  : 
t  her  now,  cousin.  Henceforth  this  little  girl  will  Imagine 
s  all  sorts  of  rewards  and  honours  because  she  was  honest 
The  next  good  action  she  happens  to  perform,  she  will  ex- 
l  to  court/'  Clandine  heard  what  the  prince  said,  and,  blush- 
f  her  hair,  exclaimed  with  vivacity,  "  You  think  me,  then, 
eigneur  !  How  have  I  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  inspire 
bad  opinion  of  me  ?  I  only  did  my  duty,  and  I  shall  do  it 
shing  for  any  other  recompense  tlian  the  recollection  of  your 
9  me.''  "  Lfpon  my  word  I  believe  so,'*  cried  the  pnnce. 
vs  her  duty  better  than  I  can  tell  it  her.  Adieu,  Clandine,  I 
are  unnecessar}'.  It  is  I  who  will  a«k  advice  of  you  if  it 
lass  that  my  eves  fail  clearly  to  distinguish  the  path  of 
jye,  and  never  forget  tliat  you  and  I  are  firm  friends."  So 
:c  d'lCngliien  took  Clmidine  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  her 
n  so  eagerly  that  all  her  fruits  and  cakes  were  scattered  on 
le  coach  then  canio  with  the  attendants  as  before  to  take 
as  quite  dark  when  tliey  drove  up  to  the  cottai^e,  but  by 
;andle  within  Clandine  saw  her  mother  Ptandmg  on  the 
hands  caught  hold  of  hers,  and  the  next  moment  she  was 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 
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r  afternoon  in  tho  month  of  March,  I  was  returning  from 
igrun  with  the  Rutley  hounds,  and  discovered  that  my 
n  a  shoe  ;  I  tlieretore  walked  liim  gently  on  the  roadside 
hed  the  village  of  Skelton,  where  I  knew  there  was  a 
smith.  As  I  walked  alongside  the  horse,  watching  the 
sun — by  no  means  a  common  sight  in  that  month — I  heard 
aughter,  apparently  from  tho  r^gle  public  house  at  the 
3  'Village.  On  approaching  the  yard  I  saw  several  rustics 
lembled,  and  thcv  all  appeared  in  full  glee.  A  little  apart 
jiy  was  the  smith  himself,  who,  with  the  village  tailor, 
IS  conning  as  they  were  discussing  the  subject.  I  called 
Amen,  but  both  came  ;  and  having  given  toe  smith  direc- 
my  horse's  foot,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  roerrimeot  in 
I**  said  the  tailor,  *'one  of  these  hunting  gents  a  little  the 
*.  The  haristocracv  can  do  anything ;  but  if  that  had  been 
e'd  ha'  been  put  fn  the  lock-up  before  this."  Cnrious  to 
my  companions  in  the  chase  had  so  far  trespassed  the 
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bounds  of  temperance  and  [propriety,  I  turned  the  comer,  and  passed  i'^  ^ 
the  yard.  There  was,  certainly,  a  person  in  a  scarlet  coat,  buckskins, a. *^^ 
tops,  all  of  which  bore  soil-marks  not  at  nil  incidental  to  the  run  with  t  ^^'^ 


ing  of  the  covert,  and  ncvor  saw  afterwards  at  anp*  part  of  the  run.    1'-^^  • 
was  a  wcll-got-up  young;  fellow,  with  an  uncxcojjtionablc  moustache:  ar^*-  ^  \ 
when  he  first  came  to  tTic  cover  side  1  thought  he  had  a  most  dtstm^  "^^ 
appcaranco  alto;;ethcr.     He  wais  well  mounted,  but  I  thouji;ht  his  seat  M-    ^ 
the  saddle  looked  more  like  going  into  the  park  for  a  canter  than  goii^     S 
into  the  field  for  a  burst  across  such  a  countrv  as  we  were  likely  to  be  tak(r^  _^ 
to  that  morning.    Alas!  how  changed  in  a  few  hours.    The  "gent" 
Ktupidly  tipsy,  or  fuddled  ;  and  quite  incapable  of  expressing  Tiimself  i 
intelligible  terms  ;  and  had  ovidenllv  received  more  tumbles  on  the  roa- 
and  in  the  yard-gutter  than  in  the  field.     I  ^oon  learned  from  thepablica: 
that  the  "  Lunnon  swell  '*  h.ul  lost  the  hounds  and  had  taken  aglass  at  thi 
village  of  Durley,  which  made  him  a  leetle  fresh,  nnd  that  a  single  glass  o        ^ 
brandy-and- water,  at  the  Kagle,  had  topped  him  up.    Ho  furthermore  tolc=^ 
me  that  he  had  made  out  that  the  gent  was  staying  at  Onseburn,  the  towi^^=^  j 
where  I  was  on  a  visit.    I  addressed  the  young  man,  and  said  that  if  he  wai=^=^  I 
riding  to  the  town  I  should  bo  liap])y  to  bear  him  company.    He  noddec=:^  / 
assent,  and  an  old  screw  of  a  horse  was  brought  out,  which  he  mountc<E — j 
with  some  assistance,  and  wo  i>rocet3d(!d  slowly  along  the  road.    I  soocr3* 
found  that  he  had  recovered  his  equilibrium  better  than  his  powers  o^^  / 
:   speech,  so  I  mended  ])ace,  ceased  aU  attempts  at  conver:?e,and  in  less  thar:si    / 
hour  we  reached  the  town.    I  questioned  him  as  t«)  his  residence,  ancZ-    ' 
made  out  enough  to  know  that  he  was  stnying  at  the  Lion  i  lotel.     J  accon!  —    I 
I   ingly  rode  with  him  to  th:it  sporting  houvo.  ir.ifl  iiuTncdiatcly  on  our  enteri:!^:^'    ; 
j   the  yarti  a  groom  and  an  osstlcr  i^^ued  from  the  stables,  and  approached  us-      ' 
The  former  accosted  my  companion  ininiCiUiitely,  and  with  a  strange  ex— 
|)rc^sion  of  wonder  on  his  conntonanee  s:  id,  **  AVhere's  the  'oss,  sir  f  *    M  v 
companion  sjiid  something  abt'ut  **  Tally-ho,  1  Job,"  and  ended  with  an  a*:—      > 
suranee  that  he  was  "  reriarJless  oi'  expense."     Bo!)  replied,  "  J-ni  blest  if 
he  aint  nm<?o  a  pretty  mess  of  it  sonicl-ow,  and  jrot  slowed  into  the  barjun.'* 
I  briefly  exj)InincMl  to  I  Job  how  1  eanie  across  Ins  master,  and  yuggestL-dtliati 
he  should  look  to  him  carefully  and  get  liim  to  bed,  and  I  promised  to  loolc 
in  u])on  him  nextnioniini^^. 

On  reaching  my  fiiou'i's  hous>  I  found  tliat  heh:i:l  amvcvl  before  me  ; — 
having  broken  a  stirrup-leitl-.er,  he  left  off  before  t)io  fox  was  killed,  and 
had  trotted  gently  home.  At  dinner-time  I  related  the  adventure  I  had 
met  with,  and  mv  fiiend  Fortescuo  said  he  remembered  having  seen  the 
young  fellow  at  the  earlv  part  of  tho  run,  and  was  under  the  im])res!(ion  that  ] 

he  was  going  ])i-etty  well  acro??s  the  flat,  ])ut  <!aw  no  moi-e  of  liim  after  the  i 

first  cheek.   ( )iir  curiosity,  therefore,  wa<  greatly  excited  by  this  hero  whose  . 

career  began  so  brightlv  but  ha<l  so  "lame  and  impotent  a  conclusion." 
Accordingly  next  morning  I  wont  to  t!<e  Lion  yard  and' found  Bob,  Avho  '■ 

conducted  me  to  tiie  hotel,  where  I  iouud  our  hei-o  of  th-^  hunt  at  a  brcnk- 
•ast  table,  but  evidently  leaning  more  to  soda-watei-  than  to  a  meal.     lie  j 


\ 


rose  on  our  entinncp,  and  his  face  flnshcJ  exceedingly  ns  Bob  thus  intro- 
tliiced  me  : — **  This  here  is  the  gont,  hir,  as  was  kind  enoun;li  to  come  homo         f 
with  you  yesterday  wlien  you  w..a  took  so  poorly,  sir."    *'  I  thank  yon  von*        / 
much  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  young  mnn  to  mo,  "  for  vonr  kind  attention,  "t       / 
wn«!  poorly,  indeed.    Leave  tho  room,  Bd)."   "  Yes  Mr,"  said  the  factotum,      f 
pnl ling  his  foi-etop  ;  he  thou  vanished,    it  is  needle^.}  to  repeat  the  con-      j 
versation  whi(rh  ensue  I  ;  tho  fact  is,  tho  stranger  was  groitly  chagrined  at     ♦ 
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iV!\ng  made  sucli  an  exhibition  of  himself  on  the  prcWor.s  day,  and  I  dis- 

:jvered  from  his  nairative  that  lie  li*id  been  what  he  tonncd  "the  creature 

kjfdrcamstances;"  but  I  had  better  j^ivo  it  in  his  own  way,  stripping  it, 

however,  of  a  "Toat  deal  of  slan^-  idiom  and  cockney  *<j>ortin<^  phmseology. 

*  Now,  air,  you  have  been  vorj'  kin<l  to  nie,  and  so  J*ll  tell  you  just 

how  it  was.      I    have  got   into   a   mess,   but    I    hive    the    comfort    of 

knowioji^   that    I    can    pay    the  bill,  so    1   shall   endeavour    to    rub    all 

yff,  foi^et  it  if  I   can,    and   hope   for   better  luck  next   time.     The   fact 

'\%  I  have  a  sportin;^  turn,  and  my  governor,  though  he  is  very  good 

ID  his  way,  don't  like  it ;   but   1   gv)t   his  leave  for  a  holiday,  and  as 

I  had  often  read  accounts  in  BtU's  hife  of  the  splendid  nins  with  the  Rutley 

1  iwnndB,  1  thought  I'd  have  a  tuni  with  them.     You'll  understand,  fdr,  I 

'  ae»er  rode  after  any  hounds  in  my  life  till  yesterday  moniing  ;  so  I  hope 

that  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  good  deal  that  you  ^5aw 

.  vam,   I  may  a.s  well  sav,  for  I  can't  have  any  ]>riae  befoi-e  you,  that  I  am 

iahnsincss  in  town  ;  and  (  don't  mind  telling  yoxi  that  1  assist  my  governor 

,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  line." 

At  this  avowal  I  could  not  help  mentally  contrasting  the  scarlet  coat  and 
^-trimmed  moustache  with  the  pix>bable  api>earance  of  our  hero  at  home. 
Hut  I  did  not  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts,  for  he  was  not  the  only  snob 
ia«artct  I  had  seen  ;  and,  what  waij  greatly  in  his  favour,  he  owned  the 
fHjftittpcachnient,  whilst  they  aftect  to  be  nobs.  I  only  intei-poscd  the 
fwwnon-place  i-emark  : — "  A  veiy  respectable  business,  and  profitable,  too, 
>f  well  conducted,  as  doubtU.ss  yours  is."  *' No  complaint  on  that  score," 
*idlic  ;  **but,  somehow,  when  1  get  clean  awav  from  it  I  generally  make 
afoolof  mwclf,  and  get  out  of  my  depth."  "Which  goes  to  show,''  1  rejoined, 
that  it  is  well  for  a  man  to  do  thoroughly  what  work  he  has  to  do,  first, 
iwi  then  turn  to  relaxation  and  sp<n*ting." 

.  "I  believe  you  are  right,  sir.  I  am  afraid  my  case  argues  too  strongly 
in  favour  of  your  view.  I  won't  bore  you  with  the  many  scrapes  and 
,  ''^wy  mortifications  I  have  got  into,  but  \  will  just  give  you  an  outline  of 
joy  last  affair,  which  you  partly  witnessed.  I  was  very  anxious  to  try  my 
[jjck  with  hounds,  and  as  I  fre«iuently  took  horse  exercise  I  thought  I 
'Oiew something  about  horses;  so  1  made  a  bargain  with  Tom  Smith,  of 
th«  Tally-ho  Tavern,  in  the  Edgeware  Itoad,  for  his  tit  and  his  man  for  a 
^eek'ihunt  in  the  Rutley  country.  I  agreed  to  give  him  £5  for  the  use 
w  them,  and  pay  for  their  keep  all  the  time.  Wtdl,  I  came  to  Ouseburn, 
•^d  turned  out  yesterday  morning,  I  flatter  myself,  about  the  right  stylo 
I*»  thing.  I  enjoyed  the  trot  to  the  cover  amazingly,  and  was  very  much 
'■^^•fwtod  in  looking  at  the  several  arrivals  at  the  cover  side  ;  but  I  was 
,  ''ydelifhted  when  the  dogs  went  in  that  I  could  not  contain  myself.  I 
'^hotted  out  to  them  *  Tally-ho,  my  little  beauties,'  and  all  at  once  they 
***>•  towards  me,  became  quite  excited,  and  fid^etted  about  uncommonly  ; 
,^  or  three  persons  rode  up  to  me  and  said,  *  Where,  sir,  where  f 
'*here,»  said  J,  wondering  at  the  question,  *\vh  v  there  they  are,  jolly  little 
?*!*'•'  The  inquisitive  ]>ei-sons  instantly  turnetl  away  ;  but  one  red-whis- 
".^d  stout  gentleman  .said,  *  My  'pinion  is  you  are  a  snob.*  The  expres- 
U^went  to  my  very  heart;  and  I  pulled  up  my  horse  directly,  for  1 
•JJ^'Sfht  it  was  a  most  Tincalh?d-for  insult.  I  said,  *  I  ])rotest  against  your 
J'J'onality,  big  as  you  arc  ;''  and  I  felt  that  mv  face  was  getting  as  red  as 
r^®o»t.  A  gentleman  in  a  green  coat,  and  rfding  on  an  old  white  horse, 
'Jl^^oby,  and  ho  very  quietly  took  \\\>  the  matter,  evidently  for  the 
,  22?*  ^^  preventing  anything  unpleasant.      •  Gentlemen,  gentlemen, 


/^  from  that  inoncat.     You  remember  I  said  that   I   had  no  desire  to 
II  •> 


L 


no 
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interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  hunt,  for  I  loved  sport  too  well ;  I 
Johnson  had  purposely  insulted  me  when   I  had  not  even  spoken 
*  Sorry  for  that/  said  you,  *  that*8  not  like  my  friend  Johnson/ 
said  Johnson,  *  I  did  not  personally  insult  him — I  gave  my  'pinio 
it  is  this,  that  every  man  who  chaffs  hounds  is  a  suob.'     But  I 

chaff  them,  I  only  expressed  my ,  but  before  I  could  conclude 

nlanation  the  vuice  of  the  Master  of  the  Hunt  was  heardj    *I 
Benbow/  as  one  of  the  dogs  began  to  bark.  " 

"If  you  relate  this  adventure  again  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  that 
the  hounds  in  the  cover  gave  tongue,''  said  I,  interruptingly. 

"1  believe  you  are  right,  sir;  excuse  such  little  slips  :  well,  no 
had  the  master  said  this  than  several  of  the  hounds  followed  theexa 
Deubow,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  whipper-in  shouted,  tho 
man  blew  his  horn,  and  we  saw  the  old  fox  creep  out  of  the  cover  c 
us  and  steal  away  over  the  open  fields.  My  antagonist  Johnson 
still  more  excited  as  ho  turned  to  me,  shouting,  *  There,  now,  dai 
tally-ho  as  long  as  you  like,  and  use  your  wind  up/  I  could  n> 
wondering  how  he  had  got  hold  of  my  occupation,  for  I  thought 
planation  was  a  mere  put  off ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  further  rel 
for  my  nag  wanted  to  go,  and  so  did  I.  So  away  we  went  at  a 
pace,  as  you  well  know,  for  1  saw  your  green  coat  amongst  the  sea 
they  bounced  up  the  rising  grounds,  and  long  after  I  was  enabled 
Avhether  the  colour  of  the  coat  was  green  or  black  I  could  rccogoi 
white  tit  by  his  splendid  go.  " 

"  Yes,  the  old  grey  has  fine  action/'  "  Aye,  that's  better  said  thai 
it,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  that  mad 
look  for  you  all  the  time,  unless  it  was  the  way  in  which  you  trie 
us  right  at  the  cover  side  ;  but  certainly  I  made  up  my  mind  tli 
green  coat  had  a  better  heai*t  inside  it  than  old  Johnson's  red  one 
said  to  myself  That's  the  model  for  nie  to-day,  I  shall  cut  out  my  n 
that  pattern.  So  I  ke])t  you  in  view  and  galloped  along  over  tha 
grass  fields,  and  was  pleased  with  my  own  riding.  There's  no  grei 
hunting,  after  all,  thought  I.  You  smile,  sir.  Well,  my  nag  sho' 
that  he  really  could  go  above  a  bit ;  and  as  for  the  fences,  why  th* 
flea-bites  to  what  I  expected  ;  it  was  little  more  than  goin^ir  throuf 
I  calculated  that  this  was  to  last  all  through  the  hunt,  but  I  foi 
mistake  very  soon.  AH  at  once  I  observed  your  front  rank  men 
in,  and  I  soon  got  up  to  the  party  with  others  who  were  going  in  al 
same  style  with  myself.  I  again  encountered  the  savage  old  Johni 
took  care  to  turn  my  lioi  se's  head  and  ride  another  way.  He  was  s 
tremendously,  and  telling  some  of  his  friends  that  another  si; 
headed  the  fox.  *WJiat/  said  I,  to  a  gentleman  close  to  me,  did  th< 
see  him  cut  it  off  V  '  Cut  what,  sir  V  *  The  fox  s  ht-ad  ! '  He  i 
reply,  but  my  words  were  received  with  a  shout  of  laughter  J 
around,  and  even  old  Johnson  looked  smiling  as  he  went  from 
another  telling  the  joke.  I  did  not  then  think  the  laugh  was  at 
pense,  but  now  I  suppose  it  was.** 

"  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  but  you  are  not  the  first  who  has 
harmless  mistake.    However,  the  better  plan  is  to  say  as  little  as 
in  tho  hunting  field,  unless  you  well  know  your  company/' 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  sir.  Well,  some  of  the  hounds  gave 
again,  and  came  out  of  tho  little  wood  clobe  by  me,  and  I  set  < 
them.  IJang  it,  says  I  to  myself,  I  am  in  luck's  way  to-day  to  be  1 
with  the  hounds  ;  when  suddenly  they  left  <  T  and  turned  nack  ;  a 
could  not  null  up  my  horse  in'^tiino  he  weni,  in  amongst  them,  aud 
them  cried  out,  andlimped  along,  holdiiig  one  fojt  up.  1  had  put  i 
into  it  with  a  vengeance,  or  at  least  my  nag  had.    The  huntsman  j 
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and,  Btanding  up  in  liis  stirrups,  shouted  to  them  furl- 
ed his  whip  in  a  frightful  way,  as  if  he  would  cut  their 
the  hounds  had  turned  he  looked  at  me,  and  his  eyes 
1  his  head  as  he  s«aid,  '  Now  then,  stoopid — the  sooner 
etter  I  shall  love  you  ;  and  next  time  we  draw  Puntley 

at  home  and  toast  your  toes  on  the  fender  1'  And  as  he 
looked  positively  blood-thirsty.  I  was  quite  flushed,  and 
3ct  was  being  made  ag^ainst  me,  for  I  lieard  that  old 
he  huntsman,  *  My  'pinion  is,  Geor^^e,  that  this  hunt  is 

as  fast  OS  it  can  ;  for  we  never  have  a  near  meet  now 
)thered  with  tailors  and  shoemakers  and  shop  chaps;  and 
ettinff  in  the  way.    I  wish  they  were  all  swallowed  up.* 

whole  biliiig  on  'em,*  growled  the  horrible  huntsman. 
I,  however,  as  you  are  aware,  the  hounds  went  ofi^  again, 
ur  white  tit  in  the  front  rank.  The  pace  was  very  strong 
d  across  the  flat,  and  I  soon  had  the  delightful  satisfac- 
that  there  were  more  behind  me  than  before  me  ;  but 
*  discovery  which  did  not  give  me  the  s:ime  amount  of 
i  fences  were  becoming  difficult,  and  several  times  my 
ly  month  as  I  approached  them,  but  I  shut  my  eyes,  and 
lem,  I  keeping  my  seat  by  holding  fast  to  the  back  and 
e.  There  was  no  mistake  about  tlie  horse  ;  Tom  Smith 
i  him,  but  I  was  not  so  sure  of  myself.     I  soon  found  out 

easy  to  follow  a  large  field  of  riders,  but  that  it  was 
business  to  follow  you  front  rank  men,  for  you  left  the 
I  found  them.  It  was  no  longer  going  through  gaps,  and 
n  come  to  a  fmish  with  me.  Three  times  m^  nag  had 
:es,  but  had  got  up  again  ;  the  pace  was  rasping,  and  I 
?rnal  old  Johnson*8  broad  brim  rising  up  every  now  and 
ing  over  the  hedges  like  a  brick.     I  quite  envied  the  old 

it,  for  ho  is  one  of  the  straightest  riders  in  the  hunt;  as  a 
;  shortness  of  temper,  he  is  faultless." 
short  enougli,  I  know  to  my  annoyance,  and  so  is  my  hunt 
cross  a  heavy  bit  of  plouglied  land,  if  you  remember,  and 
',  came  the  most  stunning  fence  I  had  ever  seen." 
inch  that  runs  down  to  the  fir  plantation ;  that  generally 
lect ;  none  but  tolerably  good  workmen  get  beyond  that." 
ou  call  a  bullfinch,  is  it,  sir?     Well,  it  was  a  chaff-finch  to 
ed  bush  seemed  to  jeer  at  me  before  I  got  to  it ;  but  I  did 
not  dare  to  look  where  I  was  going.  My  anxiety  increased, 
to  the  reins  and  the  pommel ;  one  moment  I  felt  I  was  rising 
noment  I  was  down  among  the  daisies,  flat  on  my  back,  with 
:cd  out  of  me." 

be  horse  have  his  head  free  he  would  have  managed  better 
gh  you  piloted  him  to  the  fence,  he  knew  you  did  not  confl- 
g  it.  l>csides,  no  doubt  you  checked  him  at  the  critical 
I  matter  of  course,  he  brought  you  to  grief.  The  horse  often 
;tter  than  the  rider  knows  Iiimself.     Well,  how  did  you  get 

have  been  stunned,  and  on  the  ground  some  time,  for  when 
I  not  hear  anything  of  the  hounds,  and  not  a  horseman  was 
dt  very  sick,  and  tne  trees  and  hedges  appeared  to  go  round 
st  an  old  shepherd  came  to  me  and  raised  me  up.  lie  gave 
after  lifting  up  mv  arms  and  legs,  by  saying, — *  You  han't 
awcver.'  I  wish  he  could  have  said  as  much  of  my  nag. 
3  he  was,  just  where  he  fell;  his  hind  legs  were  in  the  ditch, 
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his  fore  legs  stretched  out  on  the  bank ;  liis  head  moved  from  side  to  side,  , 
and  he  Io(3&ed  at  us  as  if  he  was  going  to  speak.  Oh  !  what  would  be  Iiafe  ; 
Bald  if  he  could  have  spoken  ?*' 

"  8aid  ?  why  just  what  many  a  shareholder  of  a  public  company  haa  »M:  ; 
*  It  was  through  gross  mismanagement  that  1  have  been  brought  to  (htte  / 
distressing  circumstances.'"  ^      .' 

**  Perhai>s  he  would,  sir,  and  verv  properly  too.   The  old  shepherd  examined  I 
him,  shouK.  his  head,  and  said, — *  tie  is  hurt  unkind  bad  8ure-Iy.'    There  was  | 
Tom  Smith's  pet,  the  best  hurdle-jumper  in  the  Edgeware  Road,  brought  ool 
in  fine  fettle  to  die  in  a  ditch.    The  sliepherd  said  his  back  was  broken,  and 
no  mortal  man  could  save  him.    bo  there  we  left  him,  and  went  to  the  vill«^, 
about  a  mile  off.     I  asked  the  landlord  of  the  J.eather  liottle  public-honse  io 
go  and  have  a  look  nt  him     JIc  did  so,  and  soon  returned,  confirrain;r  what 
tne  shepherd  had  said,  with  the  furtlier  information  that  be  had  cut  his  throat 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery.     A  pretty  day's  sport  for  me,  thought  I.    'Unt 
it  might  have  been  your  own  back,  you  know,'  said  the  publican.    Vciy  troc; 
and  therefore  I  ought  to  ho  satisfied*  that  the  case  is  no  worse.     Well,  sir,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  tried  to  eat  some  dinner,  but  could  not.    The  land- 
lord recommended  me  to  drink  some  brandy  and  water,  telling  me  that  it 
would  cure  the  sickness  wonderfully.     I  tried  the  experiment,  and  felt  better; 
I  repeated  the  dose,  and  felt  quite  jolly." 

"  A  bad  scheme :  you  should  have  had  a  good  sponging  with  warm  vatcr, 
then  supped  up  a  basin  of  gruel  and  gone  to  bed.'' 

"Ah,  1  did  not  know ;  but  instead  of  that  I  had  a  little  more  grog,  and  then 
borrowed  the  landlord's  cob  to  ride  back  to  Ousebum,  leaving  a  £10  note  for 
security,  as  I  was  a  stranger  to  him." 

"Not  bad  security  for  such  an  animal, — alwut  £2  more  than  he  was  worth" 

'*  Perhaps  so;  but  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  criticise  the  merits  of  thecoh; 
so  I  set  off  along  the  road,  and  very  stiff  and  queer  I  felt ;  and  no  sooner  had 


mplcasant  sensabons.  At  last  I  got  to  the  village  . 
when  a  dreadful  thirst  came  over  me.  I  therefore  turned  into  the  Eagle  pnh- 
lic-house,  and  had  some  more  brandy  and  cold  water ;  beyond  that  circum- 
stance, I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  anything,until  I  found  myself  in  bed 
this  morning,  at  the  Lion,  at  Ouscbiim,  very  stiffj  very  sick,  and  very  sorry" 

"  Well,  yours  was  dearly-bought  experience  for  a  first  turn  with  honnds, 
to  yay  both  with  pocket  and  person  so  heavily." 

*  1*  »s,  indeed ;  wliy  Tom  8mitli  valued  his  horse  at  fifty  guineas,  an^  ^ 
reckon  that  £20  will  only  about  cover  my  other  expenses  ;  but  I  think,  P^^" 
naps  It  won  t  be  all  thrown  away,  for  I  shall  cut  sporting  altogether,  and  so 
**  ,Y»»  ^e  a  saving  in  the  end."  r         e         o         > 

Not  the  least  occasion  for  it,  said  I ;  only  all  things  ought  to  be  done  i« 
season,  and  with  discretion.  As  the  mixture  of  business  and  sporting  in  y^"^ 
case  IS  rather  incompatible,  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  little  alteration.  >Vfl'. 


„„^^P!ete  stranger.* 
man  living;  and 

offence  if  i  Rend 


I  lauffhod  hon.-;-!    *       .^  testimonial  ot  my  esteem  on  my  return  home '  ' 

offer  ora  tPRt\r^     !^  ""}  ^^'"^  earnestness  of  his  manner,  as  well  as  at  the  , 

consider  hir^lT"'*]  ^^^  *  ^^^  P'*'^®  ,°^  ^^^'"ty  J  l>"t  begged  ho  would  j 

»«  if  ever  he  founH^'"  "^  S^^^'S^^T  ^^^^^^^^  ^^=^cept  to  So  as  much  for  | 

^r  netound  me  under  similar  circumstances.    So  saying,  I  shook  ' 
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e  lin-o  of  tlie  one  diiy's  hunt,  wiihiag  him  well  ont  of  bis 

'.  a  month  atlcr  this  iucidcut  thai  I  received  a  parcel,  and  on 
lund  that  it  contained  a  verj  respectful  note  from  our  hero, 
»ed  te>timoQial  in  the  fomi  of  a  pair  of  top-boots  I  The 
c  giver  removed  nil  false  pride  from  my  mind, and  I  honestly 
never  liad  such  n  pair  of  boots  before,  and  they  ^o  good 
In  the  accompanying  letter  the  writer  said  he  ^b(n{)jt>^  °" 
d  try  his  luck  again  with  the  hounds  some  day, 
bad  advice,  tou,"  said  my  friend  Fortescue  ;  "  let  tlia  nisii 
le  is  ;  the  bouts  are  firat-rate,  that  Is  his  t'^tc,  but  ucros- 
11  never  make  a  hgure,  except  a  6Kurc  of  9  with  the  Ull  cui 
quite  agree  with  tlut  old  proverb  which  the  hoys  ijie  out  ul 
sslca. '  JVC  lufor  tdlra  crrpldam.' "  I  was  abent  to  defend  vi 
Fortescue  cut  me  short  with — "there,  old  fcl1ow|  it  is  nui 
ng  any  furtlier,  especially  as  the  dinner  is  on  the  table  au< 


^iiuuguratioiT  ^jjmit, 


iN-snnmoK. 


'criuK  tlio  Ktrnin,  a  city  fair  and  xtron}; 
beauty  sjiran;;,  woke  liy  tlioso  notos  of  fire. 
g;h  wild  the  le^nd,  tstill  a  meaning  dwells  ; 
cgivo  the  minstrel  bnt  imro  I-'riomlshiii's  nan 
I  Hearts  for  cliords — anil,  to  its  potent  sncti^. 
lumpto  rears  a  not  nngrjuoful  frame. 
'1  tlie  song  '      ' 

>nud9  of  war,  or  deeds  of  battle  sli'ife, 
ncatli  this  rouf  Kball  tell  llicir  ffloouiy  talc; 
!b:c  on  cai'Ui,  the  holiest  crociTof  lifo, 
!r  sin  and  sorrow  may  al  loiigtb  prevail. 
mntloss  rills  spring  from  one  parent  stream, 

many  altnis  i!itali<rto  Ono  atone, 
onsouratu  to  love,  we  will  nut  doom 
r  brother's  faith  Icis  fairer  than  our  own, 

swell  tlio  Hon;j— a  g-lowiii;;  iinthem  strain : 
ie  man  loves  man,  ho  hatli  not  liv'd  in  vain. 


pft  of  sung— thuiioct'd  lolly  rhyme— 

a  artist's  sitill— tfio  uuwic  writer's  veriic— 
charms  may  fllmw ;  and  soc,  trau'il  by  Tnitli's  boifllj 
bat  marvoU  dwell  on  liisl'ry'jt  teaming  p>^, 
aniiuQ',  science,  art.    Ob,  may  this  land 
ach— best  of  all — the  hapj)V  uoMen  n;;^. 
h,  Friendiilii|),I,ove— tlionie Tornn  nii^-i-l's  strain: 
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Beusvikg  that  our  members  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  our 
brethren  in  the  colonics,  would  like  to  see  the  elevation  and  description  of 
the  new  offices  for  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows'  Manchester 
Unity  Friendly  Society,  the  airectors  have,  we  think,  wisely  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  present  to  them,  through  the  Magazine,  a  wood-cut  and  de- 
scription of  the  building.    During  the  last  eight  years  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  remove  our  offices  twice  at  a  considerable  expense.    Notice  has 
been  given  again  for  us  to  remove,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
Lincoln  A.M.C.  passed  a  vote  to  build  offices  of  our  ovm.    As  there  will 
be  more  readers  of  the  Magazine  than  our  Annual  Reports,  it  is  perhaps 
Advisable  to  lay  before  them  what  the  directors  have  done  in  reference 
to  those  offices.    Advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  Manchester  papers 
for  a  suitable  plot  of  land  or  buildings.    Several  gentlemen  sent  in  plans 
of  their  plots,  and  the  directors  inspected  them.    After  viewing  them  all 
they  subsequently  came  to  the  conclusion  to  purchase  the  lana  and  build- 
ings in  Grosvenor-street.    These  consists  of  two  good  houses,  the  rental  of 
which  is  £50  a  year  ;  a  coach-house  and  stable,  ;tlO  a  year ;  together  with 
npvre  ground,  13  yards  of  a  frontage  and  30  yarids  back  of  the  other  street. 
This  tney  purchased  for  £1,100,  subject  to  a  chief  rental  of  £16  a  year. 
There  is  a  lease  on  it  for  nine  hundred  and  ninetj/'nineyean,  the  end  of  which 
no  living  odd-fellow  needs  trouble  himself  about.    Ijic  offices  will  be  built 
on  the  spare  land.    The  money  was  paid  over  by  the  trustees  at  the  last 
board  meeting  in  February,  the  proper  conveyance  of  the  property  made 
onty  and  the  deeds  deposited  in  the  safe  of  the  Manchester  Unity.    It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  all  those  who  have  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  institution,  to  see  that  those  little  jealousies  or  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  our  society  are  now  removed, — legal  protection 
for  our  accumulated  capital  gained  after  a  most  severe  struggle — our 
finances  placed  on  something  like  a  sure  and  equitable  foundation — the 
law  of  clearance  if  not  perfect  at  least  greatly  improved — our  society  an- 
nuaUy  improving  the  machinery  whereby  it  is  governed, — all  these  things 
have  consolidated  the  Unitv,  and  the  members  spread  over  the  so  islands 
and  in  our  colonies  can  see  F>y  wise  counsel  and  forbearance  amongst  our- 
selves Uie  perpetuation  of  this  great  Unity  from  age  to  age.    We  copy  the 
following  from  a  local  paper,  being  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  afiemoon  when  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  : — 

**  Ikdepehdkkt  Order  op  Odd-Fellows'  (M  U.)  New  Offices  at  Man- 
chester.— The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  permanent  offices,  to  be  erected 
in  Grosvenor-street,  Manchester,  for  the  above  institution  (which  now  num- 
bers nearly  260,000  male  adult  members),  was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
of  February,  by  J.  C.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Southampton,  the  present  G.M.  There 
was  a  large  gathering  of  the  principal  officers  and  leading  members  of  the 
Order  from  the  surrounding  disti-icts  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Shortly 
after  two  o'clock  Mr.  Cox  appeared  on  the  ground,  with  a  number  of  the 
Unitv  trustees  and  directors.  Mr.  Thomas  Tenk,  the  contractor  for  the 
builfung,  presented  to  Mr.  Cox  a  handsome  silver  trowel  with  which  to 
perform  tne  interesting  ceremony.  It  bore  an  inscription  as  follows  : — 
•*The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  offices  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-fellows'  Manchester  Unity  Friendly  Society,  in  Grosvenor-street,  in  the 
city  of  Manchester,  was  laid  with  this  trowel,  by  James  Charles  Cox,  Esq., 
of  Southampton,  on  the  19th  February,  1857.  In  tlio  stone  were  depo- 
sited the  following  documents  : — Copy  of  minute  book,  1814  ;  list  of  lodges, 
1807 ;  general  laws,  ditto  ;  a  bottle  containing  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
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tliu  (.)rdoi\  l>o;inl  of  (lircctoi*s,  and  tnistces  ;  a  number  of  coins  of  tii»:_*. 
]>i*escnt  rei«:n  ;  >[ancliestcr  and  Ijvorpool  newspapers  of  the  day  ;  cojw  «  »  i~ 
American  covenant  of  od<l-fellowship,  l.s3s  ;  aiul  a  list  of  the  toasts  to  l»  «^- 
given  at  the  dinniT  in  celehration  of  the  event.  Mr.  C'ox  having  receive  *  1 
the  trowel,  mcide  a  few  a])])roi)riate  obser\'ations,  and  then  went  throng  1 1 
the  ceremony  of  the  day,  amidst  the  ])lauuits  and  well  wishes  of  the  ntx  - 
incrons  assemblage.  At  four  o'clock,  a  large  comi)auy,  numbering  nearl  >^- 
one  hundred  and  tifty,  marshalled  under  the  direction  of  P.G.M.  ^lereditl^, 
of  JManchester,  asHcmbled  at  the  Anollo  Lodge,  where  a  dinner  was  sen'c-*<.l 
up  by  Mr.  Ingham.  P.P.CJ.M.  Riclimond  occupied  the  cliair.  After  tL^-: 
withdinwal  of  the  cloth,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given,  followed  Il>  t 
addresses  having  reference  to  the  origin,  pi*ogress,  and  present  position  of 
the  Provident  Friendly  Socitjty.  It  was  stated  that  the  Unity  m  1S56  h^».  .1 
paid  for  Kick  claims  and  ititerments  of  membei's  and  their  wives  upwar*.^^ 
of  £200,000." 

About  two  hundred  of  the  bretliren  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  reflect  *_'d 
great  civdit  on  Mr.  Ingliam.  Indeed  a  more  happy  evening  could  not  ha.  "v  o 
been  desired. 

The  directors  also  advertised  in  the  Manchester  papers  for  architects      *^** 
send  in  plans,  furnishiiiir  those  who  ma<le  anplication  with  the  kind      ^^ 
building 
quently 
same 
Manche.* 
ing  of  the  offices. 

The  offices  for  the  Manchester  Unity  Friendly  Society  are  being  erected  ^> •*,    ■ 
a  plot  of  ground  situate  in  Grosvcnor-strcet,  Chorlton.     This   street  is     '  ''^ 
yards  wide,  and  the  street  for  access  to  the  back  part  of  the  preniiscB  is  ei^'  * 
yards  wide.     Tlic  building  is  betwixt  and  near  to  Oxford  Uoad  and  Utoo'^J^ 
street.    Along  both  of  those  streets  omnibuses  ply  during  the  whole  of  t^**"^!^ 
day  at  short  inter\'als,  so  that  ready  access  is  obtained  from  the  centre  of  tl*^^^" 
town.    The  basement  has  a  kitchen  about  6  yards  by  4  yards,  a  scullery    ' 
yards  by  4 J  yards,  pantries,  closets,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  secretary,  all  lof^,'> 
and  well  ventilated.    The  remaining  portion  of  the  basement  is  set  apart  A*^ 
warehouse  or  store  cellar,  alwut  72  superficial  yards.    The  ground  plan  b'^* 
an  entrance  in  the  centre  7  feet  wide ;  the  secretary's  office  is  on  one  siil«-' 
6  yards  b^  4\  yards  :  a  staircase,  7  feet  wide,  leading  to  directors'  room,  &.C 
also  j)aC|kmg  room,  .5^  yards  by  4)  ynrds.     On  the  other  side  of  the  entrant.'- 
is  a  sitting  room  (>  yards  by  4  yards,  and  a  staircase  for  aceess  to  the  secon- 
stonr  and  attic;  also  a  store  room  4  yards  by  -li  yards,  and  a  ])assago  to  th' 
yard  6  feet  wide.    The  rooms  on  this  storj-  are  nearly  4  yards  liigli.    There  * 
also  on  the  ground  story  a  strong  i*oom  for  keeping  the  society  a  docnmentr^ 
The  second  story  has  next  to  Grosvenor- street  a  directors' room,  11   yar^^ 
long,  6  yards  wide,  and  upwards  of  (i  yards  high ;  capacious  landings,  f  fct 
wide;  waiting  room,  o^   jards  by  4 J  yards;  lavatory,  closet,  &c.;  retirii!p5 
room,  4  yards  by  44  yards;  also  closets  for  the  use  of  the  house.     Tlic:'-^^ 
rooms  are  3^  yarils  high.    The  attic  contains  three  good  bedrooms,  lofty,  au-^^ 
well  Ycntilated.    The  front  next  Gro.svcnor-strcet  is  to  be  of  the  ComposiN    '^ 
ordc 


wn 
the 

have  an  enriclied  cornice,  and  the  directors'  room  will  have  bold  cornice  ac:^ 
two  plaster  centre  flowers.    Thcro  will  I)e  no  further  enrichmeats  in  the  Ui' — ' 
terior,  as  it  has  been  the  aim  to  have  a  substantial  building,  instead  of  spend! i-'P^* 
too  much  on  ornament,  which  would  not  lia\'c  utility  for  its  recommcndAtlon- 
This  brief  sketch  wv  hope  will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Unity. 
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|jii0C  far  l^ys  mxii  (5xxb. 


I.v  onr  first  ntimber  we  promised  to  liavc  a  page  rcgiilarlv  for  those  wlioflo 
Toung  minds  have  not  yet  begun  to  study  cause  and  etfcct,  and  we  will 

I      commence  onr  opening  series  witli 
f^tirogtatirtJ. 

-^eariy  all  the  teclinical  terms  made  use  of  in  science  are  derived  cither 
from  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages,  and  tlio  word  hydrostatics,  of  two  Greek 
^ordg,  signify  water  and  tlie  science  which  considers  the  weight  of  bodies. 
I     ^ut  hydrufliatics,  an  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  treats  of  the  nature, 
-     gnxiiy^  pressure,  and  motion  of  fluids  in  general,  and  of  the  method  of 
^eighing  fluids  in  them.    The  whole  (or  nearly'  so)  of  the  experiments  for 
^demonstrating  this  science  are  performed  with  glass  ap|)aratus.     Some 
^titers  have  divided  this  subject  into  two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  hydrostatics 
AQd  hydraidics.    The  latter  relates  particularly  to  the  motion  of  water 
^broiigh  pipes,  conduits,  &c. ;  but  in  these  ])ages  there  will  be  no  regard 
Poid  to  this  distinction,  and  under  the  general  title  of  liydi*ostatics  the  pro- 
perties of  fluids  will  be  described,  but  princi|)ally  those  of  water.    A  fluid 
^  g>eiierally  described  by  philoso])her8  as  a  bodv,  the  parts  of  which  yield 
^o  the  slightest  imi)ression,  and  are  easily  move({  amongst  each  other.    The 
^r  we  broathe  is  a  fluid,  the  parts  of  which  yield  to  the  least  pressure,  but 
1^  does  not  adhere  to  the  bodies  surrounded  by  it,  like  water,  milk,  &c. 
-^ir,  quicksilver,  and  melted  metals,  are  fluidis,  but  not  li(|uids  ;  while  water, 
^x^ilk,  beer,  wine,  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are  fluids  and  liijuids.    The  distinction 
l^^tweeii  liquids  and  fluids  is  introduced  into  books  more  on  account  of  con- 
'^^nieoce  than  philosophical  accuracy  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
^<^hat  a  fluid  is  a  body  wliose  parts  yield  to  the  sniallest  force  impressed  on 
'^ftiem.    The  particles  that  compose  all  fluids  are  considered  to  be  round  and 
-^Kiconceivably  small,  since  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  powerful  mag- 
v^ifying  classes  the  human  eye  has  not  been  able  to  discern  them.    Philo* 
^^ophers  contend  that  the  particles  are  round,  because  they  are  so  easily 
x^iQovod  among  and  above  one  another ;  and  if  they  are  round  there  must  bo 
"xracani  spaces  between  them. 

To  prove  this  suppose  a  number  of  common  balls  were  placed  in  a  large 
'^ub,  so  as  to  All  it  even  to  the  edge,  though  the  vessel  could  contain  no 
^laore  of  the  largo  balls  yet  it  would  hold  in  the  vacant  spaces  a  great  many 
^Kmaller  shot,  and  between  these  again  others  still  smaller  might  be  intro- 
duced, and  when  the  vessel  would  contain  no  more  smaller  shot  a  quantity 
^^f  sand  might  be  sliaken  in  between  the  pores,  of  which  water  or  other 
^uids  would  insinuate  themsoKcs. 

All  plants  that  live  in  water  have  their  pores  round,  and  are  thereby 
^aptod  to  receive  the  same  sliapcd  particles-  of  water.  All  mineitvl  and 
meaicinal  waters  evidently  derive  their  peculiar  character  from  the  diflerent 
substances  taken  in  their  pores,  from  wnich  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
particles  of  water  are  globular  or  roun<l,  because  such  admit  of  the  largest 
mtervals.  Take  a  phial  with  some  i*ain  water  in  it,  mark  the  height  at 
whicli  it  stands  in  the  bottle,  after  this,  introduce  a  quantity  of  salt, 
which,  when  completely  dissolved,  you  will  find  has  not  in  the  least  in- 
creased the  bulk  of  the  water.  When  the  salt  is  dissolved  you  can  intro- 
duce sugar,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the  phial. 

Hence  philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  the  particles  of  salt  are  smaller 
than  those  of  water,  and  lie  between  the  particles  of  water  like  the  small 
shot  between  the  cannon  balls,  and  that  the  particles  of  sugar  are  smaller 
than  those  of  salt,  and,  like  the  sand  among  the  shot,  will  insinuate  them- 
selves into  vacuities  too  small  for  the  admission  of  salt. 
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C&t  ^blarir  of  it  ^xlbcr  5nuff  §air. 


BY    W.    AITKEN. 


TiiR  material  of  which  I  am  formed  was  found  somewhere  in  the  mines 
of  Potosi,  in  South  America,  about  the  twentieth  de^jree  of  south  latitude 
and  the  seventieth  west  longitude.  I  had  shimbered  for  a  thousand  ages 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth,  till  the  inquiring  mind  of  man  found  me 
in  my  deep  hidden  solitudes.  1  have  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  great 
Pacific  as  its  waves  bent  against  the  rocky  coast,  and  wondered  at  times 
what  mighty  power  it  was  that  stirred  from  its  awful  depths  such  an  im- 
mensity of  water.  I  have  tliought  tliat  those  awful  waves,  when  lashed  into 
fury  by  the  fearful  winds  that  swept  over  their  immense  surface,  would 
overleap  their  bounds,  and  again  cover  me  with  their  briny  depths.  But 
recollection  stepped  in  to  the  rescue,  and  I  saw  standing  grimly,  sternly, 
sublimely,  and  it  may  be  everlastingly,  the  giant  Andes  mountains,  with 
their  foreheads  bound  with  an  everlasting  snow  wreath,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  foam-crested  waves,  however  furiously  they  came,  and  successfully 
beating  back  the  warring  elements  to  their  unknown  deptlis.  I  became 
composed,  having  no  dread — at  least  of  all  the  furies  of  the  great  Pacific. 
Feeling  self-satisfied  on  this  point,  and  resting,  as  I  considered,  in  security, 
there  came  a  new  sound,  different  from  any  1  had  ever  heard  before — the 
sound  of  pick-axe  and  shovel,  the  former  of  which  was  suddenly  stricken 
into  my  side.  A  pair  of  human  hands  gathered  me  up — ^balanced  me  in 
one  of  those  hands  as  if  trying  my  specific  gravity  ^then  the  same  hands 
rubbing  away  the  mold  that  had  enveloped  my  form  for  countless  ages,  a 
human  voice  declared  me  to  be  gUver  ore. 

Unmindful  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  pick-axe,  I  was  dragged  re- 
morselessly away,  taken  up  to  what  is  called  terra  frma,  and  oh  I  What  a 
sight  met  my  view.    I  forgot  my  pain  in  the  splendour  of  the  scene. 

The  sun  was  shining  nearly  perpendicularly  over  me,  and  flun^  with  his 
brilliant  and  golden  rays  a  warmth  around  me  and  all  creation  near. 
Giant  trees  lifted  their  verdant  heads  towards  heaven,  and  spread  out 
their  emerald-leaved  arms  in  all  directions,  as  if  seeking  to  embrace  that^ 
ever  glorious  sun-light,  and  hold  it  nearer  to  the  heart. 

Birds  of  every  hue  flitted  about  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the  splendour  o: 
their  various  plumages  as  they  floated  to  and  fro,  with  the  sunbeams 
falling  on  them,  added  additional  lustre  to  that  which  was  already  beau- 
tiful. Beneath  these  gigantic  trees  rose  flowers,  like  the  birds,  of  all  the 
colonra  of  the  rainbow  when  the  earth  is  bedewed  with  tears,  and  the  sun 
smiles  even  through  those  tears. 

There  arose  a  fragrance,  a  perfume  perfectly  delicious,  and  enraptured 
the  senses  with  delight  unspeakable,  added  to  which  the  hum  of  a  million, 
insects  murmured  through  the  air.    Away  in  the  dist&nce,  and  gleaming — ' 
through  the  forest  leaves,  glided  a  river  that  gently  bathed  its  shore^  and^ 
as  it  moved  over  its  pebbled  and  stony  bed  it  leaped  and  sparkled  amid^ 
the  glpries  and  radiance  of  a  tropical  high  noon. 

On  Ton  1  it  went  with  innumerable  circumvolutions,  murmuring  i^song^ 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  nature.  It  gave  verdure  to  th^^ 
banks  and  trees ;  it  sliadowed  those  trees — the  life-giving  sun — the  spangleA- 
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nrcli  of  heaven — the  gentle  moon,  fair  empress  of  the  ni^ht— on  its  fair,  its 
spotless  bosom.     It  quenched  the  thirst  of  man,  bird,  beast,  and  insect ; 
^nd  ten  thousand  of  the  iiun^  tribe  sported  '*  upward  and  downward, 
thwartio^r  and  convolved,"  amidst  its  transparent  rippling  waves. 

Away !  away  I  it  wont,  swelling,  swelling  in  its  course,  till  ships  from 
«ver^  clime  sailed  upon  its  bosom,  and  swelled  by  its  means,  human  energy 
and  industry,  the  golden  tide  of  commerce,  till  at  last  its  sparkling  and  its 
waves  were  engulphcd  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  again  to  be  gathered 
Tip  in  moisture  by  the  sunbeams  to  fall  again  in  life-giving  rain,  to  fructify 
the  earth,  and  assist  in  giving  sustenance  to  all  animated  existences. 
Beautiful  rivers  I  emblems  to  some  extent  of  man's  dedtiny. 

Mysterious,  perpetually  changing,  ever  round  of  nature,  how  yon  de- 
light the  philosopher,  amaze  and  astound  the  ignorant.    But  hold — 

**  My  muse  must  cower. 
Such  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power." 

Leonid  not  help  telling  what  I  saw,  and  how  I  felt, when  brou<>lit  from  my 
solitude.  There  was,  and  is,  such  a  wonderful  difference  between  the 
(l^rkness  and  solitude  below  and  the  beauties  and  grandeur  above. 

I  WAS  then  taken  by  a  sun-bronzed  miner  to  his  hut,  and  carefully 
*towed  away.  I  had  not  been  long  there  before  some  of  my  brethren  who 
^ad  been  in  the  same  dark  mysterious  depths  as  myself  weVe  brought  and 
>liiced  beside  me. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  our  meeting,  how  glad  we  were  to  have  company ; 
-  ^ill  leave  that  to  your  imagination,  to  fill  the  hiatus  I  leave. 

Wlieu  asuflicient  quantity  of  silver  ore,  as  they  called  us,  was  gotten,  I 
•^tid  my  companions  in  adversity  were  dragged  across  the  country  and  sold 
o  bullion  dealers.  It  would  take  mo  too  long  to  describe  to  you  the  bar- 
rciiuing,  the  bantering  of  these  dealers,  as  to  what  they  would  give  for  me 
fe«r  ounce ;  but  to  be  brief,  it  was  within  sixpence  an  ounce  whether  I 
Isould  be  made  Mexican  dollars  of  or  be  shipped  to  what  they  called 
*  Merrie  England."  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  this  England,  cared 
iTiite  as  little ;  and  the  iron,  if  not  sunk  deep  in  my  soul,  was  at  least 
Ti  my  ribs,  and  that  gave  me  plenty  to  think  about,  now  the  beauties 
^f  nature  no  longer  enraptured  my  vision.  To  England,  then,  they  sent 
^e.  I  can  toll  nothing  of  the  voyage,  as  I  was  nailed  in  a  box,  and  around 
"^e  was  as  dark  as  the  place  that  gave  me  birth,  and  where  I  had  so  long 
t'esided. 

When  I  next  saw  the  light  I  found  myself  in  a  place  called  Birmingham 
by  some,  and  Brummagem  by  others ;  and  after  being  put  through  a  score 
of  processes,  which  would  take  me  longer  to  tell  than  I  have  time  and  you 
bave  space,  I  found  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  '*  cunning  workman,"  and  he 
^as  ordered  by  his  master  to  make  me  into  a  Sileer  SnnffBox,  Right  well 
^id  lie  execute  his  duty,  although  1  must  confess  I  was  most  rudely  handled. 

Hammered,  battered,  turned  upside  down,  rubbed  and  polished  ;  but, 
nfler  all,  I  must  say  that  my  appearance  was  very  much  altered  for  the 
Letter.  Indeed  I  had  no  idea  that  the  dull  thing  I  was  could  be  made 
half  BO  brilliant  and  pretty  looking  as  that  cunning  workman  made  mo. 

I  positively  admired  myself,  and  although  I  Imd  gone  through  much, 
and  oeen  wounded  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  it  seemed  to  me  ''all  for 
the  best ;"  and  in  my  new  form  and  shining  habiliments,  rivalling  the  river 
I  first  saw,  1  forgot  and  forgave  all,  as  I  had  really  what  is  called  almost 
gentlemanly  appearance."  I  was  next  taken  to  a  gold  and  silversmith's 
shop,  and  placed  amongst  a  number  of  comrades  made  from  the  same 
material  as  myself,  and  varying  in  their  appearance  nearly  as  much  as  the 
human  faces  that  passed  me  oy  each  day.    As  there  is  no  rest  for  the 
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wicked,  so  there  is  little  for  silver,  whether  it  be  in  snufF  boxes,  Mexie-^^  V  ' 
dollars,  or  any  of  the  multifarious  forms  into  which  mau*s  iu|;eauitie8  a^^^ 
iieccsijitics  have  fashioned  the  ore  from  which  1  sprang.    I  was  purchasir'    ^'  I 
after  doubling  Capo  Horn,  sailin/r  the  lenjftli  and  breadth  of  the  Atlant^^   ^»  ; 
and  going  throu;;h  all  1  have  related,  and  a  deal  more,  for  4^3.  lOs. 

Who  could  have  thought  it  {  All  this  digging,  bargaining,  travellin^^^^  I 
hammering,  pulishiug,  and  bartering  for  so  large  a  piece  of  the  preciot — ==^^  1 
metal  for  so  bmall  a  sum. 

But  1  was  told  by  political  economifits  it  was  the  steam-engine,  the  div  ^" 
sions  of  la!)our,  competition,  and  I  know  not  what,  that  enabled  8ilv€^^==^^ 
merchants  to  sell  me  in  all  my  new-fangled  grandeur  for  so  small  an  iter^^^^^""^ 
of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Well,  I  was  then  taken  to  an  engravei 
and  the  individual  who  took  me  ordered  this  other  workman  to  engra\ 
upon  my  face,  that  all  men  and  women  might  know  both  me  and  my  own( 
hereafter,  the  tollowing  inscription  : — "  Presented  to  William  GoodfcUoi 
by  the  members  of  the  Friendly  Heart  of  Oak  Society,  for  valuable  an 
disinterested  services  rendered  to  its  members  through  a  long  series 
years ;  August  1st,  1827."  The  acute  sensations  that  crept  over  me, 
the  engraver  plied  his  ])liant  hands  and  sharp  instruments,  must, 
romancers  say,  '' be  imagined,  they  cannot  be  described."  I  next  fouO' 
myself  at  a  public  dinner,  where  **  upwards  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  si 
down  to  dine,'*  and  everything  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  aught 
know  or  care,  was  laid  ujjou  the  weighted  tables.  After  the  glut  < 
stomach,  the  dishes  and  the  debris  of  iish,  ilush,  and  fowl,  were  remove* 
a  chairman  was  appointed,  and  then  came,  as  the  chairman  aaid,  '^ihe  fea 
of  reason  and  the  now  of  soul.'*  1  wan  handed  round  the  company — n 
fair  proportions  were  admired  and  duly  expatiated  upon,  and  then  i>Iacc::= 
with  all  due  gravity  in  front  of  the  chair,  upon  whose  right  sat  Williaf 
GoodfcUow,  Lsq.  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  all  the  speeches  tin 
were  made,  although  I  could  give  them  verbatim,  but  content  myself  wit 
saying  that  I  was  handed  ovm*,  amidst  the  eulogiums  of  the  chairman,  I 
my  future  owner,  William  (ioodfellow,  Esq.  The  most  enthusiast^: 
plaudits  followed  the  chairman^s  eloquent  speech,  the  glasses  jingled 
the  boards,  and  everybody  seemed  hiiarous  and  uproarious.  Mr.  \V. 
gratefully  thanked  his  friends  for  their  kind  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  ai 
ill  a  lengthy  speech  declared  that  he  would  always  use  his  efforts  for  tl 


at  least,  viz.,  the  good  eating  and  drinking  i>art  of  it.    There  now  oam 
another  nhase  iu  my  strange  and  shifting  history,  as  strange  as  any  of  th 
other.    My  owner  had  never  taken  snuff;  but,  as  he  had  a  box,  and  that 
g'drer  one  too,  he  must  have  some  wlierewith  to  treat  his  friends,     Fro^ 
treating  his  friends  he  learned  the  habit  of  '^^  titulating  his  olfactory  nervev 
till  by  degrees  he  became  an  inveterate  snuff  taker.    Threepence  pe 
week  it  cost  him  on  an  average,  and  on  anniversary  nights  thesUwr  box  w& 
often  filled  two  and  three  times. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  used  to  be  a  good  singer,  could  speak  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly before  he  owned  me;  but  now  he  has  to  hang  his  harp  in  th^ 
willow  tree.  He  has  got  that  nasal  tone  known  amongst  those  who  har^ 
obstructions  in  that  prominent  organ  of  the  human  face  vulgarly  or  po- 
litely called  the  nose.  But  this  is  hardly  the  worst  of  it.  Mrs.  Goodfello^^ 
is  a  remarkably  precise  woman.  8he  likes  to  see  her  husband's  line<* 
white  as  virgin  snow,  and  his  silk  handkerchiefs  neat  and  cleau.  Bu^ 
.sioce  he  owned  mo  she  often  looks  at  his  shirt  fronts,  or  his  "Dickies*'  i^ 
you  will,  and  thinks  he  has  got  a  new  set  of  studs.    On  closer  examinatiaA 
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8  no  new  studs,  but — ^aye,  out  with  it— sniifF,  making  the  once 
nen  look  as  if  Mr.  G.  had  been  in  a  browu  shower  somewhere. 
J  handkerchiefs,  too,  that  were  so  p:lossy,  mangled,  and  smoothed, 
hem  now  after  two  days*  wear.  Stiff,  shrivelled,  sticking  together 
y  folds,  and,  to  use  Mvs.  Goodfellow's  phrase,  "a  shame  to  be 
Then  comes  the  grumbling  of  the  clean  housewife.  She  quotes 
e  between  the  honest  Moor  and  lago,  turning  it  into  ridicule  on  her 
d,  and,  holding  it  up  bel'oro  Mr.  (i.'s  eyes,  "ThLs  handkerchief  did 
tian  to  my  mother  give.  Thoro's  magic" — nay,  nay,  nay,  snuffy — 
sveb  on't;  and  Mr.  (r.  thinks  Mi*s.  G.  very  severe  m  her  criticism 
iiifi*  taking.  Ii  is  time  to  dmw  my  lii^tory  to  a  conclusion,  tliough 
uarter  told,  and  I  mean  by  telling  it  to  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn 
If  we  liavc  friends  auiong.st  ns  deserving  our  approbation,  and 
»ht  token  of  esteem  for  senices  rendered  ;  if  we  wish  to  shew 
it  wo  are  grateful  for  those  services,  and  will  reward  merit  for  its 
5,  as  well  as  to  incite  othei*s  to  noble  deeds,  let  us,  gentle  readers, 
them  with  something  of  the  same  vahie  in  money,  but  more  valu- 
eality,  more  nsefnl  to  the  recipient,  more  omaniontal  to  his  house- 
i  more  satisfactory  to  clean  housewives,  than  me,  although  I  am  a 
Jnuff  Box. 


08  to  give  prominence  to  the  progress  of  onr  society  in  Ireland,  wo 
'  insert  the  following  from  C.S.  Quiglcy,  of  the  Dublin  District.  The 
ion  of  our  institution  in  Ireland  is  the  retrogression  of  in  tolerance  and 
This  may  Ik;  accounted  for  in  conscqncRce  of  the  evils  that  have 
5d  the  fair  face  of  Ireland  by  **  Kibonisni"  and  "  Whiteboyism.''  But 
a  wonderful  difference  between  secret  societies  organised  for  the 
on  of  life  and  property,  and  one  like  ours  organi>ed  for  the  protection 
,nd  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  priesthood  of  the  green  isle, 
licro  else,  may  become  the  exponents  of  our  institution,  and  by  so 
mid  add  dignity  to  their  high  calling.  They  would  be  assisting  their 
faster  in  propagating  the  sublime  doctrine  of  "  l^eace  on  earth  and 
I  to  mankind,"  with  that  equally  expressive  eleventh  commandment, 
>ne  another.'*  Let  our  IrLsh  brethren  persevero,  and  their  labours 
crowned  with  success,  because  they  have  a  noble  and  a  God-like  cause 
rt  The  greater  ther  su<"cess  the  sweeter  will  their  wild  harp  on  its 
trings  reverberate  through  Ireland  *'  the  sweet  numbers  of  Erin-go- 

•dd-Fellowh  in  Kilkexxy. — In  imitafio'i  of  their  brethren  in  Dublin, 
bcrs  of  the  Ark  of  tha  Fairo  C'itic  I^dge,  Kilkenny,  had  a  b.iU  and 
t  the  Asscrablv  Rooms.  Tholsel,  in  that  city,  on  the  lf)th  of  February 

^i._  ii i-1.t:^7 i.    _ff  xK.«_T 1.  ^e   j.i-_ :_i._       it»i._ 


_    .,,^.. — j_j —     I — J ^,         —    — 

it  hilarity  and  enj  >ymcnt.     Sue')  entertainments  are  creditable  to  the 

engaged  in  them,  anl  it  is  to  b3  regretted  that  they  are  not  more 
»» 

jTTATiox. — Dublin-  District. — In  conformity  with  a  usage,  for  many 
ro  years  liberally  carried  out  in  this  district,  P.P.G.M.  William 
VM,  on  the  termination  of  his  official  duties  at  the  close  of  the  past 
3sented  with  a  gold  watch,  suitably  in-cril>od,  value  £12,  contributed 
lembers  in  their  respective  loJges,  for  his  continued  attention  to  the 
of  the  Order  and  district. 
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C/^c  gaxiljctmms  %.  M'  ^' 


Tho  officers  and  brethren  of  the  Norwich  District  are  using  every  exertion 
to  mako  tho  forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  one  of  tho  most  memorable  in 
tho  annals  of  our  institution. 

Every  possible  ari'an^^meut  will  bo  made  for  tho  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  tno  representatives  of  the  Unity  ;  while  the  support  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, clergy,  middle  classes,  and  tho  people,  will  bo  given  to  uiake  even*- 
thing  go  off  with  the  greatest  eelAt,  Tho  following  information  will  no  doubt 
bo  interesting  to  tho  members  of  our  institution  : — 

In  connection  witli  the  Norwich  A.  "Si,  C,  we  may  congratulate  the  Order  j 
that  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  1 7th  Februar3r,  Viscount  Bury,  the  eldest  son  | 
of  tho  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  Henry  W.  Schneider,  F>ki.  ;  Robert  Chamberlin, 
Esq.,  mayor  of  Norwich ;  W.  Wildo,  Esq.,  coroner  of  Norwich ;  and  Donald  | 
Dalrymple,  1^.,  were  admitted  members  of  the  Loyal  Amicable  Lodge,  at 
tho  lodge-houso,  the  Maid's  Head  Hotel,  Norwich.    The  initiation  of  these 
gentlemen  derived  additional  interest  from  tho  circumstance  of  the  son  of  \ 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  so  recently  assailed  the  Order,  being  one  of  the  ' 
candidates  for  initiation.    Upwards  of  400  of  the  brethren  were  present, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  S.  Daynes,  tlie  antagonist  of  Lord  Albemarle  in 
the  recent  controversy,  who  in  the  course  of  the  day  stated  his  views  fully 
on  the  subject. 


Belper. — A  splendid  Silver  Cup,  bearing  the  following  inscription, 
presented  to  Edwin  Moore,  P.  Prov.  G.M.  of  the  Belper  District  s — ••  Pre- 
sented to  Edwin  Moore,  P.  Prov.  G.M.  of  the  Belper  District,  M.U.,by  the 
Odd-Fellows,  Druids,  and  Foresters  of  Belper  and  neighbourhood,  as  a  marl^ 
of  their  personal  esteem,  and  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  hit 
manly  and  spirited  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties.    Feb.  3rd,  1857.*» 

Wellb,  Norpolk. — On  February  3rd,  1857,  a  handsome  Silver  Coble 
highly  wrought  in  floriated  patterns,  was  presented  to  II.  R.  Rump,  Esq 
on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  surgeon,  by  the  membei-s  of  tl 
Leicester  Lodge,  Wells,  Norfolk,  as  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  respect,  ai 
to  mark  their  appreciation  of  that  gentleman's  services  to  the  lodge. 


glltt^f. 


On  the  3rd  day  of  July,  1856,  aged  60,  P.G.  Peter  Thomas  Nainby,of 
Loyal  Apollo  Lodge^  No.  210^  Manchester  District,  much  and  deserv 
respected. 
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William  Aitken  has,  for  maDy  years  past,  taken'a  prominent 
ill  matters  of  general  importance  relating  to  the  Manchester 
He  is  consequently  well  known,  personally,  to  all  who  havc» 
[  the  annual  meetings ;  and,  by  reputation,  to  a  very  large 
of  the  more  active  members  of  the  institution  in  various 
the  empire.  The  following  few  particulars  respecting  his 
it  eventful  career  will  not,  therefore,  be  without  interest  to 
ers  of  the  Magaznie. 

litken  was  born  at  Dunbar,  in  1814.  His  father  and  mother 
;ives  of  Dunce,  in  Berwickshire.  The  former  was  a  major 
th  Dragoon  Guards.  In  18'24  he  left  the  army,  and  selected 
jnder-L}Tic  as  his  place  of  residence.  The  subject  of  the 
memoir  is,  with  one  exception,  the  youngest  of  nine  children, 
lom  are  deceased.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  a 
till  to  be  instructed  in  the  mystery  of  "  piecing/'  and  when 
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fully  educated,  received,  as  he  sometimes  expresses  it,  **  fourts; 
pence  per  week  for  fourteen  hours'  labour  per  day."     Mr.  Aitlc 
is,  therefore,   essentially  a   self-taught  man.      The   rudiments 
knowledge  wore  by  him  laboriously  acquired  in  the  "  jenny  roon=»>  — ^ 
amidst  the  whirl  of  machinery,  and  in  his  solitary  chamber  after  tX-^e 
day's  prolonged  toil.   Mr.  Aitken  soon  distinguished  himself  amon^  -^^* 
bis  fellow  operatives.     His  zealous  advocacy  of  the  "  short-time* 
principle  excited  the  displeasure  of  his  employer,  and  he  was 
consequence  discharged.      He  then  devoted  his  time  and  talents 
the  more  agreeable  task  of  instructing  the  rising  generation  in  t 
elements  of  knowledge.     In  this  sphere  of  valuable  but  insufficient! 
rewarded  labour,  he  has  been  most  successful,  and  at  the  prese 
time  conducts  one  of  the  best-attended  private  seminaries  in  Ashtox^ 
under-Lvne. 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  1832,  Mr.  Aitken  was  initiated  amemb^^" 
of  the  Platofif  Lodge,  Ashton  District.     He  accepted  an  inferio 
office  on  the  following  lodge  night,  and  has  ever  since  held  soia^ 
responsible  trust  in  connection  therewith,  except  when  prevented  hjT 
absence  from  the  locality.   His  first  appearance  at  an  Annual  ila^ro^ 
able  Committee  was  at  Glasgow,  in  1845,  when  he  objected  to  tbo 
introduction  of  the  then  proposed  new  scales  of  payment,  on  tho 
ground  that  tho  members  of  the  Unity  were  unprepared  for  so        • 
sweeping  a  measure  of  reform.     Mr.  Aitken  has  attended  erery 
Annual  Committee  of  the  Order  since  1 845,  with  the  exception  o€       \ 
those  held  at  Carlisle  and  London.     At  Bristol  he  proposed  th^        1 
abrogation  of  the  *^  scales,''  and  opposed  the  proposed  charter  o^ 
incorporation  on  the  ground  that  its  promoters  could  not  satisfiic^ 
torily  explain  its  probable  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  80ciety^<* 
He  acted  as  secretary  to  the  sub-committee  for  examining  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  directors  at  Bristol.     In  the  following  year,  a€> 
Oxford,  ho  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  ;  to  which*- 
responsible  situation  he  has  been  appointed  at  every  annual  meetin 
which  he  has  since  attended.     At  Southampton,  Mr.  Aitken 
moved  that  the  returns  received  from  tho  Unity,  relating  to  sicknes^^ 
and  mortality,  should  be  digested  into  such  a  form  as  to  render  the 
available  for  the  future  guidance  of  lodges.     He  first  moved, 
Oxford,  that  application  be  made  to  parliament  for  legal  protectio: 
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if  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  Order.  A  motion  to  a  similar 
tfifect  was  submitted  by  him  at  each  succeeding  A.M.Cm  until  the 
inanimous  voice  of  the  assembled  deputies,  at  Dublin,  in  1851, 
Lecided  in  favour  of  the  proposition  for  the  registration  of  the 
General  Laws.  He  likewise  proposed,  at  Southampton,  the 
ibrogation  of  the  old  equal  initiation  fee  of  one  guinea,  and  the  sub- 
ititution  of  a  graduated  rate,  according  to  age.  At  Preston  he 
aoved  the  adoption  of  the  present  scale  of  initiation  fees  and  extra 
annual  contributions — an  innovation  which  has  been  productive  of 
.ncalculable  benefit  to  the  Order,  both  numerically  and  financially. 
At  Lincoln  he  moved  the  resolutions  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Odd-Fellows'  Magazine  and  the  erection  of  suitable  offices  in  Man* 
theater  for  the  transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the  Order* 
Tbeae  well-known  public  services  were  the  means  of  securing  hit 
election  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Unity  at  the  Lincoln  Annual 
Meeting,  last  year. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Aitken  was  appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ashton-under-Lyne  District ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  Grand  Master.  In  August,  1840,  the  members  of  the 
district,  as  a  slight  recognition  of  his  services,  presented  him  with  A 
gold  watch,  guard  chain,  and  pencil-case,  of  the  value  of  £30* 
Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and  delivered  the 
]n«sentation  address.  Mr.  Aitken  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  erection  of  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  at  Ashton ;  towards  the  fur* 
therance  of  which  object  ho  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
liil  time,  accompanied  by  great  pecuniary  expenditure. 

ICr*  Aitken  has,  by  public  speaking  and  with  his  pen,  taken  a 
vx>minent  part  in  most  questions  of  local  and  general  politics 
iuce  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  powerful  advocacy 
^  the  claims  of  the  labouring  population  has  several  times  been 
^cognised  by  those  most  interested,  in  a  highly  complimentary 
Lanner.  In  1846,  the.  operatives  of  Ashton  and  the  neighbour- 
ly township,  Dukinfield,  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  Newton's 
^rgest  globes,  for  his  services  as  honorary  secretary  during  a  period 
r  fourteen  years.  In  1853,  the  operatives  of  Ashton  and  the 
eighbouring  districts  presented  him  with  a  purse  containing  one 
Tindred  guineas,  as  some  recompense  for  his  disinterested  and  un* 

iT 
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wearied  labour  in  connection  with  the  greatest  moral  and  the  mo6t 
successful  effort  of  the  factory  population  for  the  improvement  ofthdr 
social  condition — generally  known  as  the  "  six  o'clock  movement." 
This  handsome  pecuniary  acknowledgment  was  accompanied  by  an 
address,  beautifully  engrossed  by  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Aitken's ;  a  jonng 
gentleman  who  has  since  entered  holy  orders  at  Ushaw  College, 
near  Durham. 

Mr.  Aitken  has  occasionally  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
literary  pursuits.     In  1842  he  visited  America;  and,  on  his  return » 
published  a  small  work  entitled  "  A  Journey  up  the  Missisopi?^  ' 
River,  from  its  mouth  to  Nauvoo ; "  in  which  ho  relates,  with  coi 
siderably  graphic  power,  his  personal  adventures,  interspersed  m\ 
moral  and  political  reflections,  and  strictures  upon  the  principli 
and  practices  of  the  new  sect  called  Mormons.     Mr.  Aitken  h 
occasionally  produced  a  small  poem  or  two,  which  indicate  no  incoi 
siderable  appreciation  of  the  true  mission  of  a  popular  bard.    Oi 
of  his  favourite  poetical  pieces  appears  in  the  present  number  of 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Aitken  is  a  very  powerful  and  energetic  speaker,  which,  coi 
bined  with  his  well-known  sentiments  on  all  questions  affecting  lh=3e 
well-being  of  the  working  classes  generally,  confers  upon  him  co^^b- 
siderable  influence  at  the  Annual  Committees  and  other  meetings        of 
the  Order.     He  was  married,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  V^Sss 
Mary  Hanley  Taylor.     Out  of  a  family  of  six  children  two  sc^ois 
only  survive,  one  of  whom  acts  as  assistant  in  his  father's  Bch(^^  ' 
and  the  other  is  studying  for  the  medical  profession.     Mr.  Aitkfe  "ma's 
hearty  convivial  disposition,  and  conversational  powers,  render  k^.im 
a  general  favourite  amongst  his  numerous  friends  and  acqua^xt- 
i  ances. 
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This  gathering  of  the  leaders  of  our  institution  was  expected  to 
«  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  confer  a  dignity  on  our 
ociety  never  before  attained.  Imagination  ran  high  as  to  what 
ttr  Norwich  brethren  would  do.  If  anticipation  often  exceeds,  in 
Measure,  the  reality,  then  has  the  mind  been  carried  higher,  and 
ie  reality  has  far  outstripped  the  ideas  of  the  most  sanguine  as  to 
le  reception  and  accommodation  which  our  Norwich  brethren  have 
iven  us.  All  classes  have  vied  with  each  other  in  endeavouring 
>  do  honour  to  the  representatives  of  the  Unity.  The  Cathedral 
as  thrown  open  for  their  inspection,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wilder 
beached  a  most  impressive  and  eloquent  sermon,  for  which  the 
t4mks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  accorded. 

St.  Andrew's  Hall,  in  which  the  banquet  was  held,  is  one  of  the 
dest  as  well  as  the  most  famous  in  the  empire.  The  lovers  of 
Lstory  and  antiquity  may  here  pause  an  hour  and  reflect  on  the 
Qcertainty  of  human  events.  A  large  part  of  a  thousand  years 
Bs  passed  away  since  the  pious  fi'iars  chaunted  within  its  walls 
leir  matins  and  their  vespers,  and  offered  up  their  prayers  to  the 
lod  of  the  Universe  for  the  salvation  of  man  and  the  dominant 
ower  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  How  that  power  was 
napped  asunder  in  Britain,  and  all  the  aspirations  of  t)ie  "  Friars 
.«  Sacco,"  or  Brethren  of  the  Sack,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  attests 
n  vivid  colours  to  the  student  of  history.  On  no  former  occasion 
Lid  the  old  hall  present  a  more  stirring  or  animated  appearance  than 
m  the  evening  of  the  banquet  to  celebrate  the  A.M.C.'s  being  held 
11  Norwich. 

We  arrived  punctually  to  time  (five  o'clock),  but  already  nearly 
'Very  seat  was  occupied.  Flags  hanging  gracefully  in  all  parts  of 
le  hall — silk  banners  with  mottoes  on  to  improve  the  head  and  heart ; 
■^conspicuous  among  the  latter  was  the  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
*iiner  of  the  Ashton  District,  which  looked  beautiful  placed  in  front 
f  the  organ  ; — ^a  splendid  cold  dinner  laid  along  the  rows  of  tables. 
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interspersed  with  all  the  beauties  that  Flora  presents  at  this  gorgeous 
time  of  year — a  thousand  smiling  happy  faces  of  the  male  sex,  while 
the  orchestra  was  filled  with  the  beauty  of  Norwich  of  the  gentler  I 
sex — the  band  playing  *•  Partant  pour  la  Syrie"  and  "  God  save 
the  QuQen/' — while  all  round  the  noble  old  hall  hung  pictures  of  \ 
the  great  men  renowned  in  moral  and  physical  warfare — ^made,  I 
altogether,  such  a  scene  as  no  Odd-Fellow  ever  saw  before,  and  pro-  \ 
bably  never  will  again.     A  thrill  of  delight  mixed  with  veneration  I 
ran  through  that  impressionable  audience,  and  left  images  on  the    i 
mind  that  will  only  be  effaced  when  it  has  ceased  lo  think  and  the    1 
heart  has  beat  its  last  pulsation.  I 

When  the  venerable  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  the  chairman,  entered  \ 
the  hall,  the  whole  meeting  rose  and  gave  him  one  of  those  heart-  \ 
felt  welcomes  for  which  Britons  are  famous — the  ladies  in  the  orches- 
tra waving  their  handkerchiefs.  Indeed  the  banquet  throughout 
was  the  best  and  most  enthusiastic  we  ever  saw. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings, 
but  will,  in  brief,  state  that  Mr.  Gale,  of  Liverpool,  gave  the  toast 
of  "  The  bishop  and  clergy ; "  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  of  Aberdare,  gave 
"  The  lord  lieutenant  and  magistrates  of  the  county ; "  the  chairman. 
Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  gave  "The  Manchester  Unity,"  to  which 
Mr.  Hard  wick,  the  present  G.M.,  responded. 

Mr.  J.  Roe,  of  London,  then  presented  a  hard  and  justly  earned 
tribute  of  respect,  the  voluntary  offerings  of  our  members,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Dayncs,  consisting  of  a  purse  containing  1G8  guineas. 
No  man  in  the  Unity  is  more  deserving,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  proud  moment  to  him  to  receive  such  a  testimony  in  such  a  place, 
surrounded  by  the  intelligence  of  the  Order,  and  the  youth,  the 
beauty,  the  chivalry,  and  the  noble  of  his  ancient  and  native 
city. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Franklin  proposed  "The  officers  of  the  Order  and^ 
Board  of  Directors,"  which  was  responded  to  by  our  late  G.M.  Cox- 
Mr.  W.  Aitken,  of  Ashton,  gave  **  The  city  and  trade  of  Norwich,*^ 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  Winter.     The  Chairman's  healtl 
was  proposed  by  Mr   J.  G.  Johnson.     Captain  Haggard  spoke  v 
high  terms  of  the  Order.     Mr.  Robson,  ex- Mayor  of  Durhamre-   i 
sponded  to  the  toast  of  "The  Deputies."     Mr.  Schofield,  of  Brad" 
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fold,  propoaed  ^  Success  to  the  Norwich  District/'  stating  that  five 
^^orUng  men  from  his  town  had  established  the  first  lodge  there. 
Jfr.  Emslie,  the  G  M.  of  the  district,  replied.  The  Rev.  Jno.  Allen, 
of  Long  Satton — a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England— a  deputy  to 
he  A.M.(1.,  and  who,  to  his  credit  be  it  told,  takes  an  active  part 
>  his  district,  proposed  **The  health  of  the  Rev.  J.  Franklin/'  to 
hioh  that  gentleman  responded.  Mr.  B.  G.  Davies,  of  Merthjr, 
"v-^  "The  press,"  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  Ganod,  of  the 
>^M  Chronicle.  The  concluding  toast  was  "The  ladies,"  which 
^s  dmnk  amidst  considerable  applause.  This  vast  assemblage 
separated  with  impressions  never  to  be  forgotten, 
or  the  information  of  our  readers,  we  here  extract  from  the 
3-nide  Book"  presented  to  each  deputy,  a  brief  account  of  the  city, 
a  history  of  its  far-famed  St  Andrew's  Hall,  which,  we 
,  will  be  pleasing  and  instructive  Norwich,  the  metropolis 
"^lieeast  of  England,  so  late  as  1685  the  third  city  in  the  king- 
'^KiQ,  and,  according  to  Macaulay,  at  that  timo  *'  the  chief  seat  of 
^  chief  manufacture  of  the  realm,"  although  somewhat  fallen  from 
^  liigh  estate,  abounds  in  interest  and  attraction  to  every  visitor, 
^^)m  a  love  of  the  picturesque,  an  antiquarian  taste,  or  even  com* 
^Tcial  enterprise,  may  bring  within  its  time-honoured,  but  now 
^^idly  crumbling  walls : — 

The  intelligent  traveller,  on  his  first  visit  to  this  far-famed  cathe- 
•**!  city,  will  probably  be  reminded  of  the  description  given  of  it  by 
^^nt  old  Fuller,  in  his  British  worthies, — •'  Norwich  is  (as  you 
teaae)  either  a  city  in  an  orchard,  or  an  orchard  in  a  city ;"  and 
I  though  the  monotonous  march  of  bricks  has  recently  proceeded 
'iih  a  rapidity  so  startling  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  portion  of  its 
laim  to  this  pleasing  and  poetical  description ,  yet  even  now  it  is 
kr^  very  far  from  being  inappropriate. 

One  of  its  principal  architectural  attractions  is  St.  Andrew's 
lallf  which  is  not  only  the  largest  but  the  most  splendid  hall  in  the 
oantry  devoted  to  municipal  purposes,  and  is  never  left  nn visited 
ly  mn  intelligent  stranger;  for,  whilst  other  cities  mAy  boast  of  their 
vowning  castles  and  lufty  cathedrals,  rich  in  historical  and  legen* 
lary  lore,  Norwich  is  without  a  rival  in  her  far-famed  St  Andrew's 
idall. 

This  building  was  originally  the  nave  of  the  church  belonging  to 
^  oonvent  of  the  Black  or  Dominican  Friars,  who  settled  in 
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Norwicli  in  the  year  1220,  and  in  1307  nnited  with  the  Frian  de 
Sacco,  or  Brethren  of  the  Sack.     A  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  | 
Mary,   originally  occupied  the  site  upon  which  the  hall  stands;  | 
this  was   destroyed  by  fire  in  1413,  when  the  present  stroctnn 
wa3  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpinghnm.     His  son.  Sir  Bobert . 
Erpingham,  a  member  of  the  convent,  completed  the  edifice. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  convent  of  the  Blick  j 
Friars  met  with  no  exception  to  the  common  fate;  the  opportonity  \ 
of  possessing  it  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  citizens,  who  promptly  ' 
petitioned  the  king  for  a  grant  of  the  building,  which,  through  the , 
powerful  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  consideration  of 
£81  paid  to  the  royal  treasury,  was  acceded  to;  as  stipulated  in  the ; 
petition,  the  nave  of  the  church  then  became  '*  a  fair  and  laige  bi!I,  I 
for  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  and  all  the  citizens  to  repair  vntoJi  j 
common  assemblies."  1 

The  choir,  which  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  partition,  has,  with 
some  occasional  exceptions,  retained  its  character  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship till  the  present  day.     It  was  at  one  time  leased  to  the  Dutcbt  \ 
but  bos  long  been  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  inmates  of  the  workbonse* 
It  stands  on  record,  however,  tliat  some  damage  was  sustained  by  tSo^^ 
breaking  down  of  partitions  during  the  performance  of  **  interlude^* 
on  Sundays,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.;  and,  al^^ 
tbat  the  nave  was  similarly  occupied  in  Edward  the  Sixth*s  reign,  * 
the  king's  players,  during  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  befo 
Christmas.     The  various  crafts  or  guilds  used  to  hold  their  feasts 
the  hall,  and  in  1544  the  firet  mayor's  banquet  was  held.     In  15 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  ai 
Northumberland,  with  other  notable  personages,  were  feasted 
William  Miugay,  mayor;  and  in  1671,  Charles  II.,  with  the  Qocet:^ 
the  Dukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  Buckingham,  and  other  nobles  wer*^ 
entertained,  when  the  king  conferred  the  honqur  of  knighthood  upo^ 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  the  celebrated  physician  and  author  of  *•  Religi  ^ 
Mediri,"  etc.     In  1081  the  Duke  of  York  was  entertained  by  th^ 
citizens.     In  1776  the  Imll  was  opened  as  a  Corn  Exchange,  an^ 
used  as  such  till  18Q8.     The  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Ac^ 
led  to  the  abolition  of  the  mayor's  annual  feasts,  which  were  usually 
attended  by  from  700  to  900  ladies  and  gentlemen.     The  principa!!!^ 
purposes  to  which  the  hall  is  now  devoted  are  the  justly  celebrated 
triennial  musical  festivals,  and  the  public  meetings  of  the  citizens. 

The  exterior  of  the  ball,  as  seen  from  the  plain  which  nearly  face^ 
its  south,  presents  an  imposing  appearance,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fin^ 
effect  of  its  long  range  of  clerestory  windows,  of  which  there  are  IM 
on  each  side.  Between  each  of  these  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  Ei — 
pingham,  an  escutcheon  in  an  orb  of  three  martletts.     In  the  garden^ 
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.  ^^  tlie  8(mtli  side,  was  formerly  a  pulpit  from  which  a  sermon  was 
;  P'^Btohed  everj  Sunday,  when  there  was  none  at  the  cathedral  cross. 
^O  the  time  of  the  plague,  persons  who  died  in  the  parish  of  St 
"Andrew,  in  whidt  die  hall  is  situate,  were  huried  here.     The  clois- 
^61^  and  some  other  portions  of  the  building  on  the  north  side  were, 
^1^  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  appropriated  as  a  workhouse  for  the 
poor.     Upon  their  site  the  present  workhouse  was  erected,  under 
^hich  may  still  be  traced  a  long  vaulted  passage  with  ribs  springing 
from  the  centre  of  the  shafts,  and  corbel  heads  of  decorated  character; 
^e  convent  of  the  Black  Friars  occupied  the  whole  of  the  site  of  this 
l>uildiDg  down  to  the  water's  edge.     Between  the  choir  and  the  nave 
Was  formerly  a  handsome  steeple,  which,  fell  down  in  1712,  when  the 
present  turret  was  erected.     The  most  modem  portion  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  porch,  which  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  hall ;  this 
'Was  added  in  1774.     The  interior  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  nave 
ajid  two  side  aisles,  about  lf20  feet  long  and  70  wide.     The  lofty 
inoof  is  supported  by  12  slender  but  finely  proportioned  pillars,  sup- 
porting pointed  arches. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  west  end  of  the  hall  is  encum- 

liered  with  an  orchestra,  used  at  the  musical  festivals,  as  it  spoils 

t^lie  effect  of  the  magnificent  building.      At  its  summit  is  a  large 

organ,   above  which  is  suspended,  in  festoons,  the  ensign  of  the 

French  ship  Oenereux,  one  of  the  two  vessels  which  escaped  from 

the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  were  subsequently  captured.     It  was 

presented  to    the    city    by    Sir   Edward   Berry,   captain   of    the 

J'ovdroyant, 

At  the  opposite  end,  above  the  clock,  is  a  figure  of  Justice,  and 
below  are  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  in  carved  work.  At  the  east 
comer  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  carving  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
placed  there  by  St.  George's  Company,  a  rich  and  powerful  associa- 
tion, which  has  long  been  extinct.  It  used  to  transact  its  business 
at  this  comer.  At  the  north-east  stands  a  statue  of  Lord  Nelson, 
recently  executed  by  Milue,  which,  as  a  work  of  art,  deserves  high 
commendation.  In  the  comer  is  a  fine  old  carving  of  the  Weavers' 
Arms,  bearing  date  April  5th,  1 680. 

Amongst  ^e  chief  attractions  connected  with  the  hall  are  the  por- 
traits and  historical  paintings  which  it  contains.  At  the  east  end, 
amongst  the  cluster  of  paintings  upon  the  partition  which  separates 
the  choir  from  the  nave  or  hall,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Nelson,  painted 
in  1801,  and  the  last  for  which  the  "Norfolk  Hero"  sat.  He  is 
represented  as  standing  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man-of-war,  de- 
corated with  all  his  honours,  and  surrounded  by  appropriate  naval 
emblems.  The  artist  was  Sir  William  Beechey,  and  competent 
judges  have  declared  it  to  be  the  best  likeness  extant.     On  the  north 
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of  this  portrait  is  a  fine  historical  painting,  represeotiog  Queen 
£ieanora  sucking  the  poison  from  her  husband  a  wound ;  and  on  the 
south  another,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Death  of  Lady  Jane  Qrsj. 
They  were  both  executed  by  Martin,  a  native  of  the  city,  and  veiy 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  offered  for  them.  Near  these  are 
the  two  oldest  portraits  in  the  hall.  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  both  presented  by  St  George*s  Company.  The  north 
and  south  walls,  as  well  as  the  other  portion  of  the  east  end,  are 
filled  with  portraits  of  gentlemen  whoso  discliarge  of  parliamentaiy 
or  civic  duties  has  secured  tho  high  approval  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
That  nearly  at  tho  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  side,  without 
an  inscription,  is  William  Sinith,  Esq.,  who  represented  Norwich  in 
Parliament  for  upwards  of  20  years. 

-  On  the  south  bide  of  tho  hall  is  the  old  library  room,  used  by  the 
Norwich  Choral   Society  for  rehearsals;  it  contains  a  portrait  of  { 
Robert  Rogers,  mayor,  if 58. 

The  alterations  in  the  General  Laws  have  not  been  as  eztenave 
as  on  some  former  occasions,  but  we  trust  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ings will  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  Unity. 

The  next  A  M.C.  will  be  held  in  Swansea,  a  just  tribute,  as  we 
think,  to  the  energy  and  increasing  numbers  of  our  members  in  the 
principality. 

We  congratulate  the  members  on  the  increasing  numbers-* 
23,547  new  members  having  been  initiated  last  year — ^whilst  the 
greatest  attention  is  being  paid  on  all  sides  to  the  financial  position 
of  our  lodges.  To  increase  our  funds,  consolidate  more  firmly  the 
Unity,  and  to  perpetuate  it  with  increased  efficiency  to  each  snc- 
ceeding  generation,  we  hope  will  be  the  study  of  those  self-sacri- 
ficing, honest,  humble  men,  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  vast  Unity.  The  Quarterly  Reports  will  furnish  the 
information  required  on  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  the  best  thanks  and  the  warmest  gratitude  are  due 
to  our  brethren  in  Norwich,  and  we  feel  confident  that  these  senti* 
ments  will  be  echoed  by  our  brethren,  wherever  read,  throughout 
the  civilised  world. 

W.  AiTuur. 
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Kfn  had  elapsed  after  the  incident  recorded  in  onr  last^  he- 
nend  Johnson  turned  up  from  Boulofrne.  lie  had  revelled  in 
eeze,  dawdled  on  the  pier,  danced  on  the  castle  esplanade,  and 
ughly  given  liimselt*  up  to  the  incidents  of  the  hour.  The  inter- 
r  part,  had  heen  occupied  by  muriiing  visits  to  the  Palais  de 
sand  its  imposing  Annex,  anti  to  aftenioun  lounges  in  the  Beaux 
the  interest,  variety,  and  yrrundeur  of  which  it  is  beside  our' 
irpose  to  dwell.  Strollin^r,  however,  with  Johnson,  one  evening, 
Boulevards,  he  unexpectedly  encountered  an  old  acquaintance, 
rriendsbip,  of  course,  we  were  speedily  introduced,  and  to  whoso 
Bpitality  we  were  subsequently  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
acquainted  with  the  interesting  details  which  it  is  our  intention 
in  the  present  article.  M.  Furestier,  of  liouen,  is  one  of  the 
owers  and  exporters,  in  France,  oF  the  wine  ot  the  luxuriant ; 
•rds  necessarily  lie  in  the  only  district  of  the  country  which 
the  peculiar  grapo  which  yields  chuinpiigne^the  Valley  ot  the 
parly  one  hundred  miles  eti»t  of  i'arif>,  and  on  the  line  ot  railway 
Siting  with  Strusburg.  To  the  chateau  of  this  M.  Forestier,  so 
it  was  circumstantially  planned  and  deliberately  arrnngi'd  by 
as  we  sat  round  a  circular  table  on  the  pav^  of  the  Boulevards, 
le  CaflTi^  de  Mille  Colonnes,  that  we  Khould,  on  the  day  but  one 
g,  be  duly  conveyed.  It  lay  in  the  direct  route  to  Switzerland, 
y  (which  we  had  special  reasons  for  visiting), — neither  of  us 
eased  the  mysteries  of  chanipugne  production, — the  invitation 
1  with  an  earnestness  which  left  no  question  of  its  sincerity, — and 
prepared  for  any  project  which  i.roniised  novelty  or  excitement, 
losed  terms  for  himself  and  companion. 

hateau,"  said  M.  Forestier,  *Sviil,  I  fear,  afford  but  indifferent 
dation ;  but  such  as  it  in,  it  is  heartily  at  your  service.  We  run 
u  see,  from  liouen,  only  occasionally, — at  certain  important  sea- 
a  year ; — and  as  our  visits  are  seldom  prolonged,  we  make  no 
fur  entertaining  Iriends;  so  excuse,  1  pray  you,  all  shortcomings, 
as  ^ust  as  you  hnd  us." 

n,  m  reply,  depones — of  course  for  self  and  partner — ^that  all 
f  diatiuction  as  to  bed,  board,  and  lodging,  hnd  long  since  been 
from  our  consideration  by  the  experience  of  Boulogne  and  the 
xigenciesof  FartMun  life — entire  families  being  known  to  have 
their  quarters  in  diligences  in  the  streets, — and  that,  under  these 
lUCes,  no  disposition  existed  on  the  part  of  either  to  ({uarrel 
uthouse,  or  to  take  exception  at  a  moderately  appointed  stable  or 
which  assurance  our  lar^e-hearted  host-in-et^be  rejuins,  that  under 
uufavonrable  aspect  of  things  the  comtoris  of  plain  and  homely 
ts,  and  the  enjoyment  of  pluia  and  homely  fare,  might  be  confi- 
lied  upon  ;  and  that  for  once  at  least  in  his  life,  Johnson  should 
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revel  unrestrained  iu  the  luxuries  of  champagne.    And  with  such  friendlj  | 
banterings  the  barf^ain  was  finally  struck,  and  our  pleasant  little  piitf 
broke  up,  speedily  to  be  reunited. 

At  the  duly  appointed  hour  on  the  morning  suceeeding,  we  take  oor 
denarture  by  the  Strasburg  railway  for  the  district  of  £per;||^y,  thr(n|(h 
a  dat,  arid,  and  uninteresting  district,  baking  under  a  meridian  san,wliieik 
threatened  to  scorch  up  every  token  of  vegetation.   At  the  station  of  An  ve 
were  kindly  met  by  one  of  the  sons  of  M.  Forcstier,  who  drove  us  forfifB 
miles  over  an  undulating  country  without  the  vestige  of  hedgerow  or 
enclosure  to  mark  the  respective  ownerships  of  land,  and  where  theiliMp 
were  grazing  in  mathematical  exactitude  of  line  under  the  watchful cfe 
of  those  canine  fields-marshal,  who  through  the  whole  of  France  keep  waick 
and  ward  over  vagrant  flocks.    On  gradual  slopes  all  around  us,  as  ftr  ii ! 
the  eye  can  reach,  lie  the  vineyards  which  yield  the  peculiar  grape  of  tbe 
champagne  wine.    These  are  partitioned  and  intersected  throughout  bj 
miles  of  narrow  foot-tracks,  which  afford  access  to  the  vines,  but  presot ; 
a  less  pleasing  feature  than  the  hop-gardens  of  Kent,  for  the  plaots  in 
trainea  in  rows  up  short  and  clumsy  staves  instead  of  slender  poles,  wlnek 
come  up  all  over  the  surface  like  a  crop  of  defiant  constabulary  biton% 
bare  and  barkless.     At  this  season  the  grape  offers  no  temptation,  eloi 
tering  under  its  umbrageous  leaves  until  September  suns  have  chan^  iti  ■ 
constituents  and  fitted  it  for  conversion  into  wine ;  but  even  now,  in  snndry  ' 
whitewash  indications  up  the  tracks,  you  can  read  a  caution  against  tbe  - 
sin  of  peculation.  I 

The  price  of  land  here,  howcYer,  is  something  to  talk  of, — ^limited  in  extent, 
(for  the  country  embraces  no  greater  area  than  40  miles),  and  handed  downai . 
they  are  from  generation  to  generation,  territorial  possessions  have  aoqnind  I 
almost  a  fabulous  value.  In  some  favoured  situations  in  the  department  of ; 
the  Mame,  it  is  known  that  land  has  been  sold  as  high  as  50,000  finM  per  I 
hectare,  equal  to  £S00  per  acre,  and  although  this  may  be  an  extreme  price,  it  i 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  sales  to  be  effected  at  the  present  time  atfiutf 
varying  between  £200  and  £500  per  acre.  I 

After  a  prolonged  stroll  over  a  portion  of  the  vineyards  of  M.  Fore8tier,we , 
are  conducted  tonis  chateau  and  cellars  to  follow  the  process  of  champigM  | 
manufacture,  and  to  partake  of  an  hospitality  of  which  we  shall  ever  enterwA 
tbe  kindliest  reminiscences.    Here  we  discover  a  primitive  aspect  of  antnge* 
ment, — in  the  large  open  yard,  and  under  cover,  stands  the  gp-eat  wine-pfeUi  * 
piece  of  rude-looking  mechanism,  consisting  of  a  cradle-like  centre,  the  eooi 
of  which  are  furnished  with  wooden  screws.    Into  this  in  due  season  tbe 
grapes,  carefully  gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  are  duly  deposited,  asj  , 
the  top  being  secui-ed,  the  ends  are  compressed  by  the  screws,  two,  three,  tf»  ' 
on  some  occasions  four  times,  and  the  successive  yioldings  are  secured  in  caeki  ^ 
in  which,  we  are  told,  they  remain  in  ferment  for  nearly  two  weeks.    At  the 
end  of  this  period  they  are  completely  filled  and  tightly  stopped.    The  fenneB'  , 
tation  in  the  casks  ceases,  we  learn,  in  about  three  months  after  the  vintage) 
when  the  wine  is  racked  from  its  lees  and  clarified,  a  dry  cold  day  b^i^ 
usually  chosen  for  this  operation.    In  a  month  from  that  time  a  second  ncking 
is  perrormed,  and  the  wine  is  again  fined  with  isinglass,  but  if  before  bottlNj 
it  have  not  become  sufficiently  transparent,  the  process  is  repelled  a  third 
time. 

Descending,  with  cautious  step,  into  the  long  dark  cellars  which  quite  VO' 
dermine  all  M.  Forestiers  pnvate  gardens— we  pass  at  once  nxHn  the 
oppressive  heat  of  middle-summer  into  the  fngid  cold  of  northern  winter,  ho^ 
armed  for  the  change  with  topcoats  and  other  appliances,  we  apprehend  no 
injurious  results,  and  are  prepared  for  all  contingencies.  On  right  and  left* 
behind  and  in  front,  and  away  up  in  the  long  perspective  which  the  distsat 
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lectors  reveal,  are  stacked  and  binned,  pile  npon  pile  of  the  peculiarly  shaped 
ties  in  which  champa^e  is  matured.  Who  would  have  conceived  that  a 
Dand  existed  and  continued  which  necessitated  such  a  supply  !  We  dare 
venture  to  state  how  many  hundred  thousand  dozens  are  hero  stored  up 
the  insatiate  appetite  of  Europe,  although  it  is  upon  record  that  in  the  year 
(3,  no  less  than  2.689,000  bottles  of  sparkling  wines  were  despatchea  all 
T  the  world  from  this  very  district.  But  the  whole  of  this  vast  accumula- 
1  of  champagne  is  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  immediate  use — 
dense  sections  of  the  cellar  are  occupied  by  bottled  wines  in  various  stages 
irapantion,  for  a  long  period  of  probation  nas  to  be  undergone  in  the  inter- 
between  the  wine-press  and  the  tin-foiling,  and  much  nicety  of  arrange- 
it  and  delicacy  of  treatment  are  involved  in  the  processes  of  maturing.  Not 
least  important  of  these  is  the  regulation  of  temperature,  for  which  in  the 
%n  of  M.  Forestier  due  provison  is  made  by  communications  with  the  ex- 
ml  air,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  as  desired.  When  champagne  is 
;  bottled,  in  April  or  May,  the  peculiar  colour  which  it  is  destined  to  pre- 
t  is  impurted  to  it,  by  a  slight  aamixture  of  red  or  other  wine  with  sngar- 
ly ;  it  IS  then  securely  wirod  and  deposited  in  such  divisions  of  the  cellar 
ire  meet  favourable  for  uniformity  of  tem])eraturo,  where  it  remains  through- 
the  whole  of  the  summer,  placed  on  its  sides  in  rows,  one  above  the 
er,  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  During  tliis  period  the  contingencies  of 
akage  from  the  bursting  of  the  bottles  is  very  serious — in  the  course  of 
short  visit  several  explosions  occurred,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
centoffe  of  loss  from  this  cause  alone  is  seldom  less  than  15  and  often 
eeds  40  per  sent.  One  explanation  of  the  costliness  of  champagne  is 
8  supplied, — attributable,  of  course,  to  the  undue  formation  of  carbonic 
i  gas.    Great  danger  also  is  incurred  by  the  workmen  at  this  stage,  who 

mauently  disguised  in  wire  masks  as  a  protection  from  the  oroken 
M^  which  is  often  projected  with  considerable  force. 
U  the  latter  end  of  October  all  the  stacks  are  carefully  taken  down ; 
during  this  lon|^  period  of  repose,  there  has  formed  at  the  bottom  a 
k  sediment,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  not  less  for  the  preserva- 
1  of  the  wine  than  for  the  security  of  its  brilliancy  and  efForveecing 
dities.  To  accomplish  this  is  a  work  of  some  labour  and  no  little  dex- 
ity;  the  bottles  are  first  removed' to  slanting  racks  placed  along  the 
itre  of  the  cellars,  and  deposited  on  a  considerable  angle,  neck  aown- 
rds.  In  this  position  they  lie  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  in  order  that 
I  filmy  sediment  may  gradually  gravitate  towards  the  cork.  But,  to 
ist  its  journey,  each  sin<;le  bottle  is  now  daily  made  the  subject  of 
imination  and  treatment  by  a  staff  of  workmen,  who,  gently  raising  it, 
Mrt  to  it  a  peculiar  shake  or  twist,  by  which  the  objectionable  accu- 
lation  is  awakened  from   its  dormancy,  and  urged  onwards  towards 

neck.  The  adroitness  with  which  a  skilful  cellarman  can  thus 
diity^  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  bottles  in  a  day,  is  one  of  those 
Btenes  of  manipulation  connected  with  champagne  production,  which 
.  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it.  In  due 
By  however,  the  sediment  reaches  the  cork,  when  the  process  of 
tsgorging"  ensues.  This  is  effected  somewhat  systematically.  A  row 
rorkmen  is  stationed  in  a  part  of  the  cellar  commanding  good  light, 
the  first  in  order  is  handed  the  matured  champagne ;  detaching  the 
e,  the  cork  and  sediment  together  quickly  fly  out,  but  the  difficulty  on 
part  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sediment  without  wasting  the  wine ;  and  in- 
Qtly  he  supplies  the  loss  with  a  dose  of  bright  wine,  replaces  the  cork, 
I  passes  the  bottle  to  his  neighbour,  who  as  dexterously  places  it  in  an 
a  vice  which  compresses  the  cork  to  the  dimensions  of  the  neck,  into 
ich  it  is  driven  with  a  force  which  nc  one  could  conceive  a  bottle  out  of 
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this  machine  would  submit  to  with  impunity.    A  third  hand  secarei  ib^    t 
cork  with  strinf;,  cauMii}^  the  well-knuwn  iiidentutiou  of  its  coronal  M^'    \ 
face.    A  fourth  contirma  its  iinprisoiuiieiit  by  ligatures  of  wire;  and  ^ 
fifth  removes  it  to  the  packiiig  department,  where  the  labelliiiK,  tiufuilin|lp# 
and  embedding  in  baskets  auiid  straw,  finally  fit  it  for  exportation  to  Ui^ 
ceiiars  of  the  dealer. 

**  And  now/'  said  Johnson  in  the  afternoon,  ''after  so  much  theoreUcal 
knowledge  of  the  treatmunt  of  champagne,  shall  wo  have  the  pleasure  o» 
making  a  personal  acquaintance  with  its  qualities!**  which  led  to  an  adjourn^ 
ment  to  the  chateau,  where  our  friend  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  testings 
more  than  one  vintage,  seasoned  with  an  hospitality  which  Icfib  nothing  to  09 
desired. 

Next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  for  Nancy — through  Chalons-sar-MaiUP 
and  Vitry,  over  the  Mouse  and  across  the  Moselle,  through  a  coiantfT  pre- 
senting but  few  features  of  intei'cst,  thinly  populated  ana  indifferentij  cul- 
tivated, until  wo  reach  the  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  and  viiM- 
covereu  hills  which  overlook  the  ancient  capital  of  Lorraine.  Here  w» 
sojourn  for  the  day,  in  ''  one  of  the  handsomest,  though  one  of  the  dalleit 
ot  the  great  towns  of  France."  Nancy,  however,  is  not  without  its  records 
of  histoiicivl  interest ;  in  the  struggles  which  lleu^  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraiiie, 
had  to  en^^  with  Charles  le  Pomeraire,  Duke  of  Bui^^gne,  for  the  poe- 
scsRion  of  hvi  duchy,  the  city  was  more  than  once  taken  and  retaken,  and 
it  was  under  its  walls,  in  1477,  that  Charles  experienced  his  last  defeat,  ia 
which  he  fell.  In  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XIII.  the  town  was  taken  by  thit 
prince  from  the  then  reignmg  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  subsequently,  on  iti 
restoration,  the  whole  of  the  fortifications  wero  demolished.  In  moden 
times,  also,  to  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of  Poland,  Nancy  is  indebted  for  mnch  of 
its  architectural  elef?ance,  as  well  as  for  its  Academy  and  churches  Hs 
was  the  last  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  the  duchy  at  hi-^  death  having  been 
incorponited  with  France,  and  to  this  day  his  memory  is  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  citizen^,  lie  governed  the  country  with  wisoom  and 
beneficence,  encouraged  agriculture  and  trade,  and  managed  lus  financei 
with  economy. 

A  ramble  through  the  town  brings  us  to  the  Place  Boyal,  an  elegant 
square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four  alegorical  fountains,  and  in  the  centra 
a  statue  to  Stanislaus.  Here  are  united  the  Hotel  do  A^ille,  the  Prdfeo- 
turo,  the  Theatre,  and  the  Custom-house,  all  of  which  make  up  an  impos- 
ing quadrangle.  The  streets  diverging  are  wide  and  straight,  and  Imd  to 
the  six  gates  for  whicli  Nancy  is  celebrated,  for  in  character  of  architectarei 
altitude,  and  efi^ect,  they  have  not  inaptly  been  de.%ribed  as  triumphal  arches 
in  stone.  Of  these  the  Porte  St.  Catherine  is  of  the  greatest  pretensionik 
and  recalls  the  Piccadilly  entrance  into  Hyde  Park.  The  chief  trade  oi 
Nancy  is  woollens,  flannels,  and  ho.siery,  but  even  these  are  carried  on  upon 
a  small  scale^  and  the  town  externally  indicates  few  signs  of  manufaciunng 
industry. 

Our  associations  of  Nancy,  however,  are  rendered  impressive  by  the  op- 
portunity afforded  us  for  a  first  visit  to  the  interior  of  a  continental  monas- 
ter^'. Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  there  stands  one  of  those  ancieDt 
religious  houses  of  the  Cistercian  order  which  rose  carl^r  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, which  had  sufiVired  during  the  successive  revolutions  tliat  swept  the 
country,  and  which,  since  1798,  had  been  restored  through  the  pious  xesl 
of  some  wealthy  Duke,  for  the  welfare  of  whose  soul  the  oevout  and  believ- 
ing are  solicited  to  ofi\)r  their  prayers.  Crossing  the  river  by  a  ferry  we 
reach  the  front  of  the  edifice,  and  find  it  to  consist  of  a  lofty  chapel,  flanked 
by  buildings  of  considerable  area  and  extent,  which,  standing  on  an  elevated 
terrace,  are  securely  walled  round,  and  concealed  from  the  gaze  of  the  outer 
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.  Our  summons  at  the  c:atcs  is  answered  by  an  aged  monk,  with 
n  crown,  flowing  robe,  ana  pendant  beads,  who  in  the  briefest  mona- 
les  accord  us  admitiance,  and  ut  once  conducts  us  to  the  chapel, 
ords  of  explanation  escape  his  lips— solemnity  sits  on  his  thoughtful 
^es — and  he  retires  as  he  ushers  us  into  the  outer  division  of  the  nave, 
he  hour  of  vespers  ;  the  brethren  are  assembled,  and  so  seated  within, 
)e  hid  from  view  ;  we  alone  ai'e  tie  congrc^tiun  of  listeners.  A  dull 
tm  religious  light  pervades  the  interior,  winch,  in  its  appointments,  is 
)  even  to  austerity — no  decorated  altar  arrests  the  eye — no  organ  notes 
e  the  ear — a  melancholy,  as  of  the  grave,  has  possession  of  the  place, 
there  rises,  in  unearthly  tones,  and  in  an  uudistinguishable  ton^e, 
fluntings  of  man^  voices  nithin  the  darkened  aisles,  like  thewaitmgs 
pairing  grief,  which,  in  their  sepulchral  intensity,  sadden  the  heart 
jpress  the  spirits,  urging  us  to  seek  relief  by  a  precipitate  withdrawal, 
icitum  janitor  is  in  attendance  and  leads  the  way  to  the  refectory, 
fruit  and  wine,  disposed  on  raised  tables  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
aent,  with  vaulted  roof,  await  the  conclusion  of  the  brethren's  devo- 
exercises.  Every  thing  within  is  severe  and  simple,  but  orderly  and 
(US.  Our  request  to  be  admitted  within  one  of  the  dormi  tories  of  these 
Dying  devotees  is  somewhat  hesitatingly  accorded,  and  we  pass  along 
dor  into  a  little  room,  furnished  with  a  table,  books,  a  solitary  chair, 
narrow  bed.  The  window  affords  a  glimpse  into  a  tiny  garden, 
the  grape  is  cultivated  and  flowers  tendtd  by  its  lonely  owner, 
unicating  with  the  sitting-room  is  an  ante-chanibcr,  where  a  lathe, 
ir*s  bench  and  tools  attest  the  pastimes  with  which  the  solitaiy  occu- 
iversifies  the  monotonous  round  of  daily  life,  and  indicate  either  the 
f  his  inclination  or  the  occupation  of  his  earlier  years.  These  apart- 
difler.  of  course,  in  their  apjMiintments  throughout  the  establish- 
Bccurding  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  brethren.  The  cloisters  art 
d  from  every  dormitory,  and  are  spacious  and  cheerful.  Here  relief 
ht  from  the  gloom  and  tediousne^s  of  study,  but  all  oral  interchange 
rdicted,  and  the  language  of  sympathy  is  forbidden. 
last  object  of  exammation  is  the  liitle  church  vard  where  repose,  un- 
nished  by  tomb-stone  or  mural  memorial,  the  predecessors  of  the 
dans  of  to-day.  There  is  room,  and  to  spare,  for  those  who  shall  fol- 
it  the  high  and  sullen  walls  which  define  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
in  forbicTthe  intrusion  of  the  wandering  pilgrim  and  arrest  the  steps 
thoughtful  wayfarer.  Perpetual  shadow  rests  on  the  enclosure,  and 
ig,  nmk  grass  which  disfigures  its  aspect  speaks  of  indifiTerence  or 
L 

retrace  our  ste])8,  under  the  guidance  of  our  grave  and  solemn  at- 
if  from  whom,  in  vain,  we  endeavour  to  elliminate  some  glimpses  of 
raonaX  history  and  daily  duties  of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated, 
i  walls  are  not  less  comnmnicative. 

ataity  to  the  funds  of  the  order  balances  the  obligation  of  our  visit, 
;  pass  again  into  the  outer  world,  with  a  painful  ana  saddening  estimate 
creed  which  necensitates  or  encourages  withdrawal  from  the  arena  of 
l&ty,  and  the  sufferance  of  self-impol^ed  mortification. 
lonow  to  Strasburg. 


3K- 


•>>» 
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be   Jforsiilicn:. 


Ere  sorrow  touched  her  bro     , 
And  from  her  fncc  beamed  jay  and  truth, — 
GKze  on  her  features  now  I 

She  hanfti  her  head  in  snlleB  care, 

tier  listless  eye  is  sad , 
Tbe  world,  awhile  bo  bright  and  fair. 

In  darkness  now  is  clad. 

And  if  she  seek  repoao  in  sleep. 

Or  if  in  prajrer  would  rest, 
Strancs  visions  in  her  dreams  will  creep, 

Aaa  anguish  rend  her  breast. 

And  morn,  and  noon,  and  closing  day. 

Or  'mid  life's  joyous  stir. 
She  cannot  In  her  fancy  stray — 

There  is  uo  cbango  for  her. 

But  lonely  in  her  grirf  she  }nnes, — 

Or  if  a  smile  should  cheer. 
And,  M  a  sunbeam,  faintly  shines, 

It  but  precedes  a  tear. 

And  she  will  sit  and  weep  alone ,~ 
Her  bright  younff  joys  are  fled  , 

The  hopes  that  once  in  bcauly  shoos 
Are  nunihered  with  the  dead. 

And  sad  to  see  so  young  a  fomi, 
A  mind  once  pure  and  tair. 


And  the  fond  hopes  which  yonth  bad  given 

The  promise  of  ber  years. 
By  fiUschood's  tongue  is  rudelyrlven, 

And  she  icmiins  in  tears. 
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r  f  artlejj,  or  ihj  mtt-^tlkio's  Mifc; 

A  TALB  OP^  A  WOBKINO  UAII*S  FRIENDLT  fiOCIITr. 


BY  CHARLES  HARDWICK. 


IV  FOUa  CHAPTEUS. — CnAPTER  III. 

(vcck  after  tho  destruction  of  the  cotton  mill,  Mr.  Charles 
ated  by  the  bed  of  Harry  Hartley.  For  tho  first  twenty-four 
the  accident,  tho  kind-hearted  surgeon  had  never  left  his 
ad,   hourly  expecting   ho  would    sink  beneath  his  terriblo 

ellow  was  sadly  mutilated.  He  had  experienced  a  compound 
ho  left  thigh,  and  his  right  log  was  frightfully  shattered.  Tho 
the  patient  from  lo&s  of  bloud  prevented  the  possibility  of  a 
nputation.  His  torture  was  continual  and  most  intense  ;  but 
avely  ;  no  munnur  escaped  from -his  parched  lips. 
Icring  intently  for  some  time,  Mr.  Allen  gently  relaxed  his 
he  poor  man's  wrist.  His  countenance  brightened  perceptibly, 
msly  closed  tho  chamber  door,  and  descended  to  the  little 
w. 

8t  avoid  making  the  slightest  noise  for  two  hours  at  least," 
en  in  a  whisper  ;  **  I  begin  to  hoi>o  that,  with  great  care,  your 
mpcrato  habits  and  ;pod  constitution  may  yet  triumph  over 
he  has  received.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  conmderably 
he  a))pear8  to  sleep  soundly.*' 

tley  was  left  alone.  Tears  of  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  hope, 
n  her  cheeks  in  a  warm  and  plenteous  stream  ;  for  the  sorrow- 
MNisessed  a  large  and  loving  heart.  She  could  think  of  nothing 
poor  husband^  kindnesses  and  virtues.  8he  began  to  reproach 
le  distrust  and  suspicion  which  she  supposed  had  prevented 
lowing  the  dictates  of  his  better  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
ciety.  She  had  never  seriously  thought  about  tno  matter ; 
ne  had  dictated  her  conduct, — and  truly,  she  had  good  reason 
it  a  week  ago,  she  felt  almost  certain  that  her  husband  wcu 
w ;  and  her  dislike  to  the  order  strengthened  the  suspicion, 
she  clearly  saw  how  much  she  shoulu  stand  in  need  of  the 
I  fervently  prayed  that  ho  might  have  deceived  her,  the  very 
her  desire  magnified  tho  unwelcome  doubt.  Neither  Harry 
eon  had  said  a  word  to  her  on  the  subject  since  the  accident, 
ed  not  put  the  question  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
in  tho  Savings  Bank  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  then  she 
more  yrrestlo  with  poverty  and  want !  She  feared  little  for 
.  the  thought  that  her  crippled  husband  and  five  young  children 
1  almost  entirely  upon  ner  own  labour  for  the  means  of  ex- 
0ed  heavily  on  her  heart. 
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Yet  there  was  one  bright  star  shed  a  nure  and  holy  lippht  over  this  dark 
prospect!     Her  llnrrv  was  no  drunkard  now!    Oh!  how  strong  she  felt 
when  slie  thought  of  this  !    8he  couhl  toil  and  fast,  and  never  flag  in  body  | 
or  siurit  while  Harry's  kind  word  and  h)ok  cheered  her  ! 

Nearly  thi*ee  mouths  after  the  accident,  Harry  Hartley  satinaneaw 
chair  hy  tlio  brook  side,  at  the  bottom  of  bis  little '^rdcn.  '  It  was  a  lovelv 
morning,  near  the  end  of  ^lay.    The  faintest  possible  breeze  ffiniVr  iliooc 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  breathed  returning  health  upon  the  bloodic«  , 
cheek  of  the  invalid.    How  intensely  ba]>i)y  was  tho  expression  of  that  ■ 
I)ale  thin  countenance  ! 

Mr.  Allen  had  l>een  for  some  timo  in  convei'sation  with  his  patient 

"  How  fortunate  it  is  you  joined  tho  club,  Hsny.    There  is  vet  hope  \ 
that  you  may  live  without  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  cold  charity  of 
tho  parish.  You  will,  however,  have  to  depend  more  upon  tho  exercise  ofyonr ; 
heaa  than  upon  tho  lubour  of  your  hands  for  your  luture  livelihood;  witi 
steady  man  like  yourself  will  not  wnnt  for  frienas,  I  assure  you." 

"  1  am  very  grateful  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in  my  behalf," 
replied  the  invalid;  "  and  especially  to  you,  doctor.    1  do  not  know  wbatfort  ' 
of  employment  I  should  have  been  fit  for  if  it  bad  not  been  for  }  our  kind 
teaching  during  tho  last  two  years.  Alas  I  too  many  working  men  do  not  knov 
the  value  of  ovt)n  a  little  education  I    Hut,  doctor,  I  have  long  wished  to  tfk 
you  how  tho  members  attend  to  the  lo:lgo  business  since  we  removed  from  the  , 
public-house  to  the  school-room.    You  know  1  feol  greatly  interested  in  the  | 
success  of  that  exfieriment/'  ^  ^  , 

**  I  am  very  sorry  toinfonn  yon  that  your  high  purpose  and  disintereited  '. 
labour  in  that  cause  have  not  yet  exhibited  much  fruit.    I  am  afraid  we  have 
removed  the  lodtje  from  the  public-house  but  not  the  mtmberfU    Thc^  merely 
pay  their  subscriptions  now,  and  then  walk  across  the  street  to  cojoy  their 
pipes  and  glasses,  without  the  wholesome  restraint  imposed  by  oar  lavt* 
They  neglect  tho  important  business  of  their  society  rather  than  forego  their 
accustomed  enjoyments  !    Ignorance,  and  error,  and  vice,  left  alone  to  their 
own  influences,  can  but  propagate  their  kind.  Innoculation  with  purer  matted 
is,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  healthier  future  de^ 
velopment.    Pliilanthro])y  in  slippers,  snugly  reposing  u])on  tho  rich  v^vet 
pile  of  a  Turkish  hearth  rug,  may  propound  unexceptionable  moral  maxima, 
and  denounce,  with  amiable  and  eloquent  indignation,  tho  ignorance  and 
vices  of  tho  untaught,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clothed,  Mower  orders ; '  but  where  if 
the  benefit  resulting  from  such  a  course  of  action  ?    Does  it  fill  one  faraiahing 
stomach ;  does  it  cktho  one  naked  back  ;  docs  it  contributo  a  solitary  ray  of 
the  required  light  to  a  single  darkened  intellect  ?    No ;  true  rhilaathropy, 
like  that  of  Howard,  Wright,  Vansittart,  or  Florence  Nightingale,  acorna 
not  to  stoop  to  the  condition  of  the  most  depraved,  illiterate,  or  sofferiog 
amongst  mankind,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  noole  missions.    In  like  manner, 
the  true  friend  of  the  more  provident  working  men,  mvtt  condescend  to  accqit 
their  habits,  as  part  and  parcel  of  tho  condition  in  which  they  are  at  preaeot 
placed  by  social  necessity ;  or  the  seed  sown,  however  excellent  in  itael( 
Deing  unadapted  to  tho  soil  upon  which  it  is  cast,  will  either  perish,  or  prodnoB 
a  blighted  and  stunted  crop,  not  worth,  at  harvest  time,  the  nccesaary  pains 
for  its  preservation.    It  is  mere  idleness  to  donounco  tho  artisan,  aa  kaa 
polished  than  his  '  betters ; '  and  therefore  to  avoid  contact  with  him,  aa 
though  his  humble  |ifarb,  or  native /xito(j>,  possessed  a  contaminating  influeDoe. 
It  is  not  enough  to  invite  him  to  a  rich  intellectual  feast,  toh^n  he  tkall  himati/ 
hat€  become  atpahU  of  appreciating  and  cttjoi/ioij  it;  it  is  the  patrioi*8  ain 

Ehilanthropist's  duty  and  honour^    to  teach,  in  tho  spirit  of  charity  and 
rotborhood,  his  humbler  followincn  the  valuo  of  moral  habits,  inteUectnsl 
culture,  and  civilized  deportment.    Those  truo  benefactors  of  mankind. who 
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rth  to  explore  arotio  seas,  arid  plains,  tangled  forests,  or  marshy  swamps, 
^  spend  toeir  time  and  energy  in  uselessly  denoanoing  the  pre$ent  eondUwn 
leir  fields  of  enterprise ;  but  rather  regard  frozen  limbs,  parched  throats, 
•ched  skins,  or  soiled  garments,  as  proofs  of  their  courage  and  devotion 
le  cause  they  professed  to  serve.  80  must  the  true  moral  and  social  rc- 
ler  look  upon  the  present  condition  and  habits  of  the  people  ^  as 
blished  facts,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  high 
lose,  and  not  fall  iMck  upon  them  as  excuses  for  his  own  lack  of  seal  or 
stiy.  I  am  satisfied  that  practical  philanthropists  must  continue  for 
og  time  to  go  where  thiy  can  find  the  mattes,  if  anything  worth  the 
B  of  success  18  to  result  fW>m  their  benevolent  exertions.  When  *  the 
le,'  as  a  body,  shall  have  remedied  these  great  errors  of  habit,  they  will 
equire  much  assistance  from  others  in  their  further  moral  and  intellectual 
Dcement." 

any  Hartley  was  grieved  to  hcfir  this.  He  had  hml  great  faith  and  hope 
>th  the  wisdom  and  the  practicability  of  his  proposition,  for  it  was  mainly 
igh  his  efforts  that  the  experiment  had  been  tried.    He  contented  himself 

merely  olxierving,  **  Well,  well,  doctor,  I  suppose,  as  you  sometimes 
we  must  work  ana  wait." 

S17  Hartley  here  appeared  in  the  little  garden.  Her  whole  form  and 
Her  indicated  the  most  profound  grief. 

Uh,  Harry,  Harry  I  my  heart  wiil  break  ! "  she  exclaimed  wildly. 
Why,  my  dear  ^lary,  whafs  the  matter  ?    I  feel  myself  quite  well  and 
J  now.    I  have  some  good  news  to  tell  you,  too.    Whatever  can  distress 
•o?" 

Poor  Grace  Morley  !  6he  died  this  morning;  and  they  have  just  taken 
three  poor  helpless  children  past  the  lane  end,  in  the  overseer's  cart,  to 
wofkhouse." 

WThy,  doctor,  bow*s  this  ? '»  exclaimed  Harry ;  "  I  thought  Tom  Morley 
a  member  of  the  lodge  !  '* 

rrae,**  replied  Mr.  Allen ;  "  he  wis  a  member,  but  his  wife  had  so  strong 
}{eotion  to  it,  that  he  ceased  to  pay  some  time  before  his  death  !  " 
uy  Hartley  stood  a  very  statue  !   the  personification  of  misery  and 
ilr. 

my  instantly  read  the  whole  of  her  thoughts.  *'  Come  hero,  Mary,"  he 
in  his  kindest  tone ;  **  I  wish  your  forgiveness  for  one  piece  of  deception 
b  I  have  practised  upon  you,  and  then  I  shall  be  perfectly  happy.  I 
d  tlie  Oddfellows'  club  about  two  years  ago,  and  you  would  have  received 
iulliiigs  per  week  during  the  time  I  have  been  sick,  only  I  requested  the 
vr  to  take  care  of  the  money  till  I  was  well  enough  to  tell  you  the  truth 
ilf.  1  know  we  had  about  fifteen  pounds  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  that 
imre  not  yet  been  in  want  of  money.  Let  me  see,  doctor,  I  have  been 
reive  weeks,  so  you  will  have  »ix  ))Ounds  to* give  hor." 
^Toy  no,  Harry,  *1  won't  touch  it  1  I  dare  not  take  it  I  I  feel  I  have 
At  to  it  I  "  hurriedly  exclaimed  the  agitated  woman. 
what,  Mary  !  won't  you  forgive  me  ! ' 

^h  I  llsurry,  Harry  I  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question  !    It  is  I  who 
it  to  beg  your  forgiveness  1 " 
!ie  warm  tears  flowed  rapidly  do\vn  the  invalid's  pale  but  happy  cheek, 

flood  pf  joy  and  hope  swelled  wp  from  his  secretly-rejoicing  lieart. 
Ob,   doctor,  just  explain  to  her  that  the  money  is  really  and  truly 
own,"  mattered  Harry,  almost  sufl'ocated  by  the  active  demonstration 
ill  wife's  affection. 

Mrs.  Hartley,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  you  are  as  much  entitled  to  this 
ley  AS  you  were  to  any  that  you  ever  possessed.  It  is  not  given  to  you 
JiOBOCioty  as  charity,  but  in  payment  of  a  just  debt,  honourably  con- 
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tracted.  The  widow  of  a  peer  of  tlie  realm,  or  of  a  wealthy  tradennan, 
possesses  not  a  better  title  to  the  amount  assured  on  the  death  of  ber 
nusband,  than  you  do  to  the  '  sick-pay/  promised,  under  specified  cod- 
ditions,  by  the  Oddfellows'  Lod^^c.** 

The  wife,  after  a  moment's  pause,  slowly  extended  her  hand.  She 
spoke  not ;  but  her  very  silence  was  far  more  eloquent  than  words. 

Mr.  Allen  walked  away,  loavin;^  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  tothenn- 
interrupted  enjoyment  of  their  new-fouud  happiness. 

Harry  Hartley's  health  continued  to  improve  gradually,  though  dowlv, 
daring  the  warm  months  of  summer  and  autumn.  ^  He  was,  however, 
incompetent  to  the  performance  of  any  severe  or  continued  bodily  labour. 
He  consequently  remained  a  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  lodge. 


On  the  Christmas-day  following,  Harry  and  Mary  Hartley  dined  witU  '^ 
Mr.  Charles  Allen.  \ 

**  Well,  Mr.  Hartley,  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  you  think  of  doio/5  • 
in  the  way  of  business,"  said  the  surgeon.  \ 

**  1  have  lately  learned  the  value  of  capital,  doctor,"  responded  Hartley*  \ 
with  a  Inugh.    "  Heavy  labour,  in  ray  crippled  state,  is  now  out  of  tb^  \ 
questiou.    Yet  I  am  satisfied  that  if  1  could  get  into  some  little  way  o* 
business,  I  have  plenty  of  friends  in  Lingfield  who  would  support  me. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Allen ;  '*  I  >vill  see  what  can  be  done.    Ho**^ 
much  do  you  think  would  enable  you  to  commence  in  such  a  way  as  woul^^. 
insure  the  maintenance  of  your  famil  v  I '' 

'* Oh,  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  would  be  quite  enough  I"  modestly 
spondcd  Harry.    **  I^ut  where  can  1  hope  to  get  such  a  sura  I    Indeed, 
can't  see  that  I  ought  to  expect  anyone  to  advance  it ;  though  if  ther 
was  some  kind  wealthy  man,  who  could  have  faith  in  mo,  oh  I  what 
strugiflo  I  would  make  to  j)rove  he  had  not  judged  me  wrongly.** 

"  1  know  such  a  raan,  Harry  1 "  smilingly  replied  Mr.  Allen ;  so  y 
may  set  about  the  affair  as  soon  as  you  please.    The  district  committ 
granted  you,  at  the  last  meeting,  a  benevolent  gift  of  i:5  from  the  inci 
dental  fund.   A  friend,  from  what  he  has  observed  of  your  steady  conduc 
and  provident  habits,  is  quite  agreeable,  without  any  security,  to  mak 
the  £o  into  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  commence  in  some  little  wa; 
of  business.    This  he  will  do  through  my  hands.    You  will  not,  therefore, 
even  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  assists  you.    It  is  liis  fancy,  and  y 
must  humour  it." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  above  conversation,  Harry  Hartley  removed  hi 
family  to  a  little  shop  situated  near  the  "  Bridge  Foot,"  at  the  entranc^^" 
to  Lingfield.  His  stock  consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  goods^^ 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  a  village  population.  Through  Mr.  Allen's  in — 
flucnce,  Harry  was  appointed  agent  to  a  large  coal  company.  His  steady^ 
and  studious  habits  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  had  fully  quaiifie» 
him  for  the  situation  ;  and^  the  worthy  surgeon  continually  visited  hinm 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  him  in  the  best  method  of  keeping  hi^ 
accounts. 

By  dint  of  the  most  untiring  application,  and  an  economy  so  severe  thai> 
ho  denied  to  himself  almost  everv  personal  gratification  that  involve<^ 
expense,  conioined  to  an  honourable  determination  to  be  self-dependent 
if  possible,  the  poor  man  contrived  in  twelve  months  to  repay  the  whol 
of  his  borrowed  capital.  He  never  knew,  with  certainty,  to  whom  he  wa 
indebted  for  the  loan,  though  his  suspicions  constantly  veered  towards  th' 
true  person,  Mr.  Charles  Allen. 
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d  not  rest  here,  he  was  determined  to  refund  the  £5  granted  to 
I  benevolent  gift  by  his  club.  This  was  by  no  means  expected 
n ;  but  he  was  inexorable  in  his  resolve. 

igth  this  great  object  of  his  honourable  ambition  was  effected  also, 
rned  home  one  evcuin<r  from  the  society's  meeting,  his  honest 
ed  with  pride  and  joy  at  the  thought  that,  by  his  own  exertions, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  placed  himself  in  a  truly  independent 

temoon  had  been  very  stormy.  Sudden  and  heavy  showers  had 
the  upper  valleys.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home,  loud  peals 
er  shook  the  air,  and  huge  drops  of  rain  fell, 
shall  have  a  heavy  storm  to-night,"  said  Harry  ;  "  I  am  afraid  the 
'  the  waters  iu  the  brooks  will  produce  a  serious  flood  before 
I  think  I  will  wait  an  hour,  at  least,  to  see  whether  it  abates 
You  had  better  go  to  bed,  Mary.** 

ife  ol>eye<l ;  and  Harry  sat  smoking  his  pipe  to  while  away  the 
e  forgot  the  storm,  for  the  noise  of  the  tliundcr  and  rain  gradu- 
nished.  He  was  mentally  revelling  with  his  own  thoughts.  He 
review  the  principal  features  of  his  humble  but  eventful  career, 
rty,  his  moral  deuasement,  his  virtuous  resolve,  his  Itopes  and 
I  struggles,  difficulties,  and  final  triumph ;  all,  iu  turn,  glowed 
iilar  and  even  ominous  brightness,  on  the  speculum  of  his  excited 
ion.  Truly,  virtue  is  its  own  surpassing  reward !  The  tinsel 
pof  worldly  pomp;  the  silver-tongued  flattery  of  hireling  depeu- 
expecting  parasites ;  the  cheers  of  the  mob,  or  the  complimentary 
on  of  the  learned  and  the  great ;  neither  one  nor  all  combined 
er  an  hour's  extacy  t^o  intense,  yet  so  healthy  and  so  holy,  as 
h  quickens  the  pulsation  of  the  honest  manly  heart  triumphant 
brt  for  self-dependence  I  Harry  Hartley's  inmost  soul  drank 
•om  the  nectar  bowl  presented  by  approving  Conscience.    The 

spirit  engendered  additional  self  respect,  and  hope  and  confi- 
the  power  of  the  true  man  over  his  worldly  destiny.  Yes;  ho 
ed  that  which  no  gold  can  purchase ;  which  no  friendship  can 

His  heart  beat  high  with  rapture  as  he  proudly  exclaimed,  *'  For 
ime  in  my  life  I  am  an  independent  man  1  **  How  much  sweeter 
nble  crust  we  earn  ourselves  in  freedom  and  in  honour  than  the 
dumbs  which  reward  servile  dependence  I 

'ambling  sound  gradually  arrested  his  attention.  He  paused  and 
ntently.  A  moment  more,  and  the  noise  had  increased  to  a  wild 
al  roar  !  Harry  Hartley  rushed  towards  the  door  for  the  purpose 
{gating  the  cause,  but  he  reached  it  not.  A  blow  like  a  thuuder- 
5K  the  frail  barrier,  and  the  room  was  instantly  filled  with  water, 
lan^iage  of  the  country  people,  *'  a  cloud  had  burst !  **  A  large 
»ut  had  indeed  struck  the  mountain  side, and  the  liberated  clement 
adly  from  the  hills,  bounding  over  every  obstacle  with  irresistible 
ity  I 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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Now,  is  a  constant  warning  stroke 

licat  by  tho  coascless  clock,  of  time  ; 
A  voice  our  wisdom  to  evoke ; 

A  mandate  solemnly  sublime. 
It  bids  us  keep  the  soul  awake, 

To  do  tbe  best  our  means  allow, 
To  toil  for  Truth  and  Virtue's  sake, 

And  make  the  effort  nott. 

Now  is  tho  watchword  of  the  wise, 

And  ever  wins  its  wondrous  way 
Through  liosts  of  dangera  in  disguise, 

That  wait  to  baflic  and  betray. 
Tho  specious  Then  doth  oft  deceive, 

Brinfrs  pain  of  heart  and  gloom  of  brow, 
But  would  wo  some  good  work  achieve, 

Let's  make  the  effort  now. 

Note  gilds  the  banner  of  the  brave, 

Ana  Prudence  bears  it  on  her  breast ; 
That  tah'sman  has  power  to  save 

From  vain  remorse  and  sad  unrest. 
Then  leads  us  by  an  easy  rein,- 

But  breaks  our  well-intended  vow. 
But  would  we  win  some  sterling  gain, 

Let's  make  the  effort  now. 

Thtn  may  not  come,  but  Now  is  here, 

All  ready  at  our  own  right  hand, 
Perchance  with  aspect  half  severe. 

Yet  prompt  to  help,  if  we  command. 
Strive  with  it,  and  its  blessings  fall 

Like  sweet  fruit  from  a  laden  bough ; 
But  these  will  turn  to  husks  of  gall, 

If  we  neglect  the  Now. 

In  youth,  if  just  ambition  fires, 

And  seems  to  lift  the  soul  on  wings, — 
If  the  heart  glows  with  pure  desires 

For  worthy  and  exalted  thhigs. 
Wait  not ;  but  rouse  your  latent  power, 

Nor  shrink  your  wishes  to  avow, 
Tho  only  safe,  propitious  hour 

Is  the  fresh,  foremost  Now. 
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Ian  of  gravit}'.  Lst  not  my  roidorB,  thorefoi  .  .... 
this  vay  of  thinking  ;  let  tliein  nut  concentmtB  their  thought*  unou  tUeir 
immediate  interests,  to  tho  exclusion  of  moro  ealUhtened  cooaileMUoi'i  i 
let  them  bow  more  reverontlj  to  the  deoreaa  of  Godj  as  roveiled  in  ^*  ', 
laws  of  nature  ;  and,  as  thoir  minda  eDlarjrc,  and  thoir  informatiun  eiUxi^ 
they  will  find  that  tho  Creator  of  the  univerao  has  mads  naught  in  vaiiii  '■^~. 
There  are  more  tilings  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  i>r  *-?, 

tiona  anaugh  for  alt  cultivated  minds,  both  in  it?  discoveries  theniwl\''^ 
and  in  tho  history  of  tho  manner  in  which  those  discoveries  wato  effected   _ 
Who  can  read  "  Picciola,  or  The  Prison  Flower"  in  Chamben'  MLaccll»ii^''-l 


the  phitowphy"  of  the  ignorant  and  narrow  minded.  Science,  thongli  * 
miniBtorcd  not  to  a  single  onu  of  our  irrosser  wants,  would  still  have  ■ttri*'^ 
laugh  for  alt  cultivated  minds,  both  in  its  discoveries  theniwl\'^S| 
tho  history  of  the  manner  in  which  those  discoveries  wato  effccte^^^ 
in  read  "  Picciola,  or  The  Prison  Flower"  in  Chambers'  MLaccllw^''.' 
Tho  Science  of  the  Sunbeam  "  in  the  Papers  for  the  People,  withoi* 
experiencing  tlic  most  delightful  iinpresiions  ;  or  follow  Newton's  gfr-  ^  \ 
calculation  un  ttio  H|>hencity  of  tho  globe,  and  tnico  tho  explanation  "-^^^  \ 
tho  morning  dew,  without  feeling  the  one  to  be  sublime  as  a  |io<-'ni  and  th(  ' 
other  charming  OS  a  fairy  talc  t  lint,  in  reality,  of  noscicntilic  truth  can  tbi 
aseertion  bo  miule  that  it  ii  of  no  practical  sorvicc,  Tlio  history  of  scieno. 
very  clearly  shows,  that  speculations  apparently  at  first  »igjit  the  iihhI 
unprolitabte,  have  almost  invariably  been  those  from  which  Ihe  greatest 
practical  applications  have  emanated.  Kepler's  discoveries,  insignilicant 
as  they  probably  appeared  to  liis  contemporaries,  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
elliptical  motions  of  the  planets,  and  to  the  law  of  gravitatirm,  with  all 
its  splendid  thoorutical  consequences,  and  its  inestimable  results  in  prac- 
tice ;  Boyle's  researches  en  the  elasticity  of  air,  led  to  the  invention  of  tho 
stoam  engine  ;  and  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  have  led  to  some  of  oui 
most  valuable  chemical  results.  The  speculations  of  tho  natural  philoaopher, 
boin^  grounded  in  tho  realities  of  nature,  have  nil  of  necessity  a  practicaJ 
application  ;  but  so  deep  ruoted  is  this  short-sighted  jiassion  fcr  inquiring 
of  eveiything — what  good  iait  t  as  almost  to  appear  instinctive;  and  nought 
but  a  scientific  culture  wilt  Buflice  to  cure  the  mind  of  this  tendency  tonuh 
at  once  upon  its  object,  to  undervalue  the  means  in  overe^'timation  of  the 
oud,  and  while  gazing  too  intently  at  the  good  which  alone  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  desire,  to  lose  sight  of  tho  richness  and  variety  of  tho 
prospects  that  oflcr  tlioiuaelvcs  on  cither  liand  of  the  road.*  Proceed  ira 
now  to  our  moro  immediate  subject. 

We  must  here  content  onraelvcs  with  but  a  very  snperficial  view  of  tha 
many  sciences  which  minister  to  ttie  wants,  or  gmti^  tho  ta!.te,  of  men. 
The  wondorful  revelations  of  astronomy,  and  thoir  adaptation  to  olcvsle 
the  conceptions,  and  purify  the  minds  of  men,  until  step  by  step  the 
grandeur  of  "  the  poetry  of  heaven,"  and  the  celestial  aconerv,  loajl  the 
mind  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  man  to  his  Maker — all  tt'ese,  which 
justified  the  assertion,  that  "an  undevont  astronomer  is  mait,"  must  be 
passed  by  unnoticed,  in  order  to  show  tho  utility  of  tho  actcnco  to  tho 
shepherd  on  the  plain,  the  Indian  on  his  journey,  and  the  intrepid  soUor 
far  faraway  on  the  treacherous  deep,  with  no  gnido  save  the  moon  and  the 
twinkling  stars.  The  astounding  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  geology, 
and  reveat  tons  the  histoiy  of  that  "ancient  world,"  whose  records  are 
written  on  stone  tablets  with  the  leaves  of  planti,  the  foot  prints  of  birit, 
the  fins  of  fishes,  and  the  monstruus  bancs  of  tlie  f;reat  Megatheriunl  :  oil 
these  wonders,  tempting  as  is  the  subject,  must  be  passed  by,  to  show  the 
practical  bearings  of  the  science  upon  tho  wants  of  man.  Grelugy  is  of 
..,»»...»»  .„_.;„=  to  the  miner,  in  determining  whore  a  certwu  required 
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will  be  found,  and  where  it  will  not  bo.  A(any  have  been  the  abortive 
pts  to  sink  for  coal,  where,  had  geolo*^  been  consmlted,  it  could  be 

I,  either  that  none  existed  at  all,  or  at  such  a  depth  as  would  render 
t>ject  absurd.    Sir  John  llerschel  cites  an  instance  of  this  kind  at 

II,  in  Sussex,  where  eighty  thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  a  hopeless 
ture;  and  the  history  of  mining  is  fuU  of  very  similar  instances.  To 
"oprietors  of  mines  and  ironworks,  to  the  practical  miner,  and  to  all 
&re  dependent  upon  those  classes  of  persons,  a  knowledge  of  the 
pies  of  geology  is  of  the  utmost  utility.  Optics,  too,  claim  a  passing 
;  and  more  particularly  in  the  application  of  science  to  remedy  the 
ta  of  the  eye  by  the  use  of  scientifically  constructed  spectacles. 

persons  wear  glasses  from  affectation,  and  thus  hasten  the  period 
they  will  be  really  wanted,  while  pride  leads  others  to  overstrain 
eyes,  in  order  to  postpone  the  period  when  spectacles  cannot  be  dis- 
d  witli ;  but  setting  aside  these  exceptional  cases,  it  appears  clear 
kbout  the  age  of  forty-five  most  persons  require  some  assistance  from 
il  science.  The  inventor  of  spectacles  is  unknown ;  but  to  the 
tods  whose  sight  is  defective,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lent  an  eye. 
18  added  to  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  a^e,  and  has  lengthened 
a  protracting  its  usefulness.  Venerable  genius,  unable  to  read  or 
,  most  often  without  him  have  been  a  clouded  sun,  incapable  of  im- 
ig  its  fire  to  the  world.  He  has  continued  to  wisdom  t  ne  treasures 
)wledge,  he  has  preserved  to  the  public  the  riches  of  wisdom,  and  for 
grees  of  men  he  has,  times  out  of  number,  kept  the  curtain  from 
^  till  the  play  was  at  an  end.* 

ctricity  also  demands  some  attention.    The  electrical  experiments 

anklin  and  the  French  savans,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19tli  century, 

id  nearly  as  much  sensation  as  the  American  war ;  and  all  men  were 

to  study  the  laws  and  repeat  the  experiments.    Since  that  time 

10  discoverv  has  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  this  apparently 

y  element  has  been  rendered  docile  as  a  child,  while  guided  and 

;ed  by  the  hand  of  science.    Houses  have  been  preserved  from  the 

8  of  its  destructive  force ;  throughout  France  the  conductor  is  re- 

sed  as  a  most  valuable  and  useful  instrument ;  in  those  parts  of 

lany  where  thunder  storms  are  still  more  common  and  tremendous, 

tre  become  nearly  universal ;  and  in  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 

is  scarcely  a  modern  house  without  an  electric  conductor  of  very 

ior  construction  ;  but  the  protection  of  science  is  not  confined  to  the 

and  houses  of  France  and  Germany  ;  for  an  English  vessel,  two 

since,  off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  was  bathed  for  several  seconds  in  a 

of  lightning,  and  yet,  thanks  to  Harris's  conductor,  escaped  without 

r  I    And  then  there  is  the  world's  wondrous  electric  telegraph,  along 

k  messages  may  be  sent  at  the  astounding  rate  of  57G,000  miles  in  a 

id ;  already  it  is  used  for  every  variety  of  purpose  requiring  speedy 

lonieation  :  the  electrified  wires  were  ^  the  cords  which  hung  John 

ill;^  and  this  mighty  agent,  to  which  the  enchanted  horse  of  the 

magician,  and  the  magic  carpet  of  the  Oerman  sorcerer,  were  but 

oontrivances,  promises  soon  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the 

8  of  one  common  brotherhood.    Did  space  permit,  we  might  also 

)  on  the  medical  and  curative  effects  of  galvanism,  but  other  subjects 

«ater  import  still  remain. 

emistry,  and  its  application  to  the  useful  arts,  is  a  subject  of  vast 
it ;  it  converts  the  most  apparently  useless  materials  into  important 
its  in  the  arts;  and  it  is  every  day  opening  up  to  the  world  new  sources 

*(^aarterl7  R«Yieir,  Mo.  173,  p.  61. 
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of  wealth  and  convenience^  of  which  former  oges  had  no  idea,  and  whiet!^3i 
may  he  accounted  to  he  pure  gifis  from  science  to  the  human  race.  Eyct.    "* 
department  of  art  has  felt  the  influence  of  chemical  science,  and  new  u 
stances  are  perpetually  appearing  of  the  unlimited  resourcea  which  chi 
mistry  developes  in  the  most  sterile  parts  of  nature.    **  What  economy/ 
says  Hcrschei,  "  in  all  processes  where  chemical  agents  are  employed,  i— ^ 
introduced  hy  the  exact  knowlcd;r6  of  tlio  proportions  in  whicii  natvra 
elements  unite,  and  their  mutual  power  of  disulacing  each  other;  anc 
what  perfection  in  all  the  arts  in  which  fire  is  employed."    There  i! 
scarcely  any  branch  of  industry  into  which  it  does  not  enter  ;  and  * 
the  dyer  and  calico  printer  to  the  maker  of  iron,  and  the  /pt>wer  of  < 
all  invoke  its  aid,  and  find  it  an  indispensable  ally.    IIow  momei 
have  been  the  researches  of  Licbeg,  and  how  vast  is  the  promise  of  ^ 
held  out  to  us,  by  the  application  to  farming  of  the  discoveries  in  orf^inic 
cbemistry.    Agriculture  now  promises  to  become  a  science ;  the  reUfpi  of 
ignorant  and  haphazard  farming  is  rapidly  passing  away :  the  scientific 
principles  of  cultivation  are  being  learned,  understood,  and  applied ;  and 
the  glorious  period  when  the  names  of  Liebeg,  Johnstone,  and  Solly  will 
become  household  words  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  when  the  rich 
reward  of  scientific  fanning  will  be  felt  and  ajipreciatod,  is  oeHainly  not 
far  distant.    Heaven  speed  the  day. 

The  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  must  be  already  anfficiehtly 
obvious  :  let  us  therefore  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  science  of  life — 
Physiology.    It  is  found  that  the  health  of  human  beings  is  dependant 
upon  certain  understood  conditions  ;  it  is  found  to  consist  in  the  observance 
of  well  defined  general  laws  ;  and  as  whoever  breaks  these  has  to  pay  the 
penaltv  of  his  ignorance  or  disobedience,  whichever  it  might  be.it  becomes 
ndt  only  our  duty  but  also  our  interest  to  ascertain  what  these  physiological 
laws  are,  and  to  keep  them  when  known.*  As  far  as  they  affect  grown  np 
people,  these  laws,  thanks  to  the  popular  works  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe, 
and  of  Dr.  William  Carpenter,  are  now  pretty  well  known  to  the  reading 
public,  though  altogether  unknown  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  too  mucn 
neglected  b^  all  :  yet  with  reference  to  children,  and  also  to  the  general 
provisions  fur  the  preservntion'of  health,  whicli  are  required  at  the  hand 
of  the  community  in  its  collective  capacity,  there  is  still  a  very  laree 
amount  of  apathy  and  ignorance.    It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  white 
every  effort  is  being  made,  and  every  nerve  is  strained  for  the  increase  of 
our  grosser  and  more  niatorial  comforts,  fur  the  advancement  of  art  and 
science,  and  for  the  auginentsition  of  agricultural  produce,  so  very  little  is 
thought  of  the  physical  condition  of  man.    The  laws  affecting  anim^  life 
and  development  are  studied  lor  the  improvement  of  the  lower  animals; 
yet,  while  in  manufacturing  districts  the  human  race    is   perceptibly 
degenerating  from  artificial    causes,    the  organization    of    nuin  is  left 
unstudied,  and  so  interesting  a  problem  as  the  ascertainment  of  ihau*s 
relation  to  external  objects,  is  seldom  the  subject  of  inauirv.    And  this 
indifference  exists  in  the  face  of  the  fact  long  since  cstaolisned,  that  not   . 
more  than  one-half  of  the  population  born  in  towns  survive  two  yearsof  age, 
and  that  a  great  prupurtion  of  the  other  half  are  involved  in  such  diseases 
as  cut  them  off,  either  before  or  soon  after  reaching  manhood,  whilo  com-  j 
paratively  few  ever  arrive  at  the  period  of  old  age.    Now,  the  evils  here  | 
deplored  might  foi  the  most  part  be  avoided,  if  a  knowledge  of  science  was  , 
generally  dinused,  and  a  taste  for  philosophical  pursuits  generated  in  the  ; 
public  mind  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  much  mi^ht  be  done  fur  the  removal  of 
these  evils,  by  the  impruveinent  of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  i 
the  people,  I  need  only  advert  to  a  statement  in  a  profound  work,  on  the  ' 
avenige  duration  of  human  life,  by  Dr.  Caspar,  of  Berlin,  wherein  he  shows 
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mii  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  tho  difFusion  of 
eful  knowledge,  the  duration  of  human  life  has  increased  considerably 
Imte  yeurs  in  most  European  cities.  In  London  this  increase  is  great : 
id  it  would  seem  that,  within  the  last  century,  probable  life  has  increased 
entj  years.  At  Geneva  again,  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  one-half  of  the 
ftntoDom  there  died,  wo  are  told,  before  their  fifth  year ;  whereas,  in 
m  present  day,  this  half  is  said  to  reach  nearly  forty- three -years ;  and 
m  Badie  remark  might  be  made  as  to  the  extension  of  longerity  at  Berlin, 
bete  fiicts,  therefore,  show  that,  in  proportion  as  science  is  cultiTated, 
en  will  bo  enabled  to  prevent,  by  the  employment  of  proper  agencies, 
mnj  of  tho  physical  evils  which  now  afiliot  mankind.*  Whatever  relates 
» the  preservation  of  health,  and  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  is  worthy  of 
ir  most  serious  consideration,  and  fortunately  for  the  comfort  of  the 
wple,  the  benefit  of  the  advances  iiiiide  in  niedical  science,  is  brought  to 
mr  upon  one  class  of  society  as  well  as  upon  another.  It  is  better  to  go 
ito  anospital  where  only  one  in  250  patients  dies,  than,  as  formerly,  where 
DO  in  30  fell  a  sacrifice.  Jenner  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  world, 
7  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  the  stop  put  thereby 
» the  ravages  of  the  small  pox.  Plagues  and  pestilences,  too,  the  results 
f  unwholesome  dwellings,  have  been  brought  under  the  control  of  science  ; 
nd  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  moans  and 
pplionccs  of  ])rolonging  life,  aiid  of  rendering  it  agreeable.  Bome  little 
ttenftion  is  now  being  paid  to  the  Ennatury  condition  of  towns,  although 
n  an  imperfect  manner  and  in  isolated  places  ;  it  is  a  hopeful  symptom 
bat  matters  of  tho  kind  arc  strengthening  their  hold  upon  the  public 
iiad,  and  paving  the  way  for  effectual  superintendence;  but  it  is  to  be 
^l^tted  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  improvements  is 
[e  i^orance  of  the  masses,  who  seem  indifrerent  to,  if  not  distrustful 
I  one  of  tho  wisest  pieces  of  modern  legislation — The  Health  of  Towub' 
11,  -which  by  the  improvement  and  ventilation  of  cottages,  and  the 
ainage  of  towns,  will  do  the  community  a  xevy  considerable  amount  of 
nrice.  Had  scientific  knowledge  been  more  widely  disseminated,  and 
9  lavrs  of  life  been  better  undei*stood,  there  would  have  been  but  few 
jections  urged  against  so  salutary  a  measure  ;  and  even  if  there  hnd 
en  such  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  interested  parties,  there  would 
ire  been  a  basis  of  public  intelligence  to  rely  upon,  and  carry  the  re- 
tner  through  all  op))osition ;  but  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect,  that  as 
oiriedjre  becomes  diffused,  the  public  will  learn  its  true  interests  and 
cc  proper  steps  to  promote  them. 

rhe  remainder  of  this  essay  1  propose  to  devote  to  tho  consideration  of 
%t  creation  of  modern  times — Social  Science, — which  in  this  country  has 
en  bolter  known  by  one  of  its  braT)che^' — tho  Science  of  Political 
sonoray.  This  is  the  great  topic  which  must  occupy  the  Inst  half  of  this 
ntury  ;  onr  immense  social  evils  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy  ;  and  it  is  found 
at  the  removal  of  the  grievance  requires  a  profounder  study  of  the 
lation  of  man  to  man  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  constitution  of 
clety.  **  The  Condition  of  En«^land  Question  "  occupies  most  thinking 
inds  ;  tho  logic  of  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill,  the  Bacon  of  the  day,  the  poetry  ot 
[rs.  Norton,  the  eloquence  of  tho  newspaper  press,  and  the  prophetic 
Lterances  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  are  bearing  upon  this  all-absorbing  topic ; 
nd  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  amount  of  success  may  attend  their  labours, 
lore  attention  is  now  given  to  the  subject  than  it  has  ever  received 
>cfnre;  selfish  indifference  is  giving  ]ilace  to  generous  and  enlightened 
oneem  ;  and  men  of  tlie  most  different  social  positions  are  uniting  heart 
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anil  hand  in  so  holy  and  so  |^reat  a  cause.    Tho  auspices  are  now  more 
favourable  than  they  have  hitherto  been ;  and  while  prudence  sanctioBS  t 
the  labour,  and  the  heart  yearns  fur  its  success,  we  cannot  bring  ounelvei  I 
to  believe  that  this  grand  coalition  of  so  much  that  is  great  in  menUl 
capacity,  and  noble  in  earnest  benevolence,  can  end  in  utter  disappoint*  ^ 
nient.    Indeed,  as  an  eloquent  writer  in  the  last  JEdudmrgk  Bttum  hii , 
well  observed,  the  time  for  this  great  work  appears  to  be  at  hand.  | 
^  Now,  when  almost  every  desideratum  in  physical  science  which  the  mind 
can  conceive  is  either  supplied,  or  in  the  way  of  being  so — when  turf  if 
being  made  into  candles,  and  water  into  gas — when  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
is  about  to  be  cut  through,  and  Paris  and  Londouare  united  by  continnoia  ' 
wires — when  we  travel  with  the  speed  of  wings,  and  communicate  with 
the  speed  of  light — it  does  seem  as  if  the  time  were  come  for  gonios  to  i 
find  a  new  field  for  its  development  and  display ;  and  there  are  manj 
hopeful  indications  that  the  same  glorious  faculty  which  has  reaped  | 
harvests  of  enduring  laurels  in  most  other  departments,  is  about  to  we 
up  the  case  of  man  himself.    The  time  is  come  for  the  leading  spirits  to  l 
devote  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  solution  of  those  perilous  eni^u  ! 
of  life  which  have  so  long  formed  our  perplexity  and  our  despair,  and  to  i 
the  care  of  those  social  anomalies  which  darken  the  fair  face  of  the  i 
modern  world  and  make  us  feel,  sadly  and  humbly,  how  imperfect  and  | 
partial  is  the  civilisation  we  exult  in.    It  cannot  be  that  the  same  intellect 
which  has  wrung  from  nature    her    most    hidden  secrets,   which  hit 
triumphed    over    the    most   gigantic   material    obstruction,   which  hai 
'  exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new,'  which  has  discovered  and 
desciibed  laws  operating  in  regions  of  space,  separated  from  us  bjr  a 
distance  so  vast  that  human  imagination  cannot  picture  it, and  arithmetical  , 
lungtmge  can  hardly  express  it,  should  not,  when  fairly  applied  to  aoclil 
and  administrative  science,  be  competent  to  rectify  our  errors  and  to  \ 
Kmooth  our  path  ;  unless  indeed,  society  take  refuge  in  the  dreary  creed,  \ 
which  never  shall  be  ours,  that  the  problem  before  us  is  insoluble,  and  the 
wretchedness  around  us  inherent  and  incurable.*'    That  human  "lue^ 
admits  of  mitigation,  if  not  of  complete  removal,  will  bo  readily  believe**- 
by  ever^  lover  of  his  species,  while  the  negation  thereof  will  gain  acceptanc^ 
only  with  the  selfish  and  cynical;  audit  is  consolatory  to  reflect,  th^^^ 
those  who  have  dived  deepest  into  the  nature  and  ca|)acities  of  man,  ar^^ 
those  who  bid  us  trust  in  the  future,  and  believe  that  all  will  yet  be  y>'^l^^^ 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  great  work  on  Political  Economy,  tells  us  that  there  is  n^^ 
foundation  in  truth  for  a  despairing  view  of  the  futurity  of  human  fortunes^J 
and  we  are  informed  by  no  less  a  man  than  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  tha^ 
"  the  world  is  so  constituted  that  if  we  were  morally  right  we  should  b^ 
physically  happy."    A  better  knowledge  of  our  social  coustitutioi^  and  i^ 
clearer  perception  of  the  causes  of  our  social  evils,  are  therefore  full  o^ 
promise  to  all  who  desire  the  removal  of  the  many  ''  ills  that  flesh  is  heii^* 
to  "  in  connection  with  civilisation.    Knowledge  of  all  kinds  expands  the 
mind  and  increases  the  enjoyment  of  tho  intellectual  being  ;  and  no  leas 
certainly  than  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  or  material  sub- 
stances conduces  to  the  advantage  of  man,  must  an  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  and  aim  of  social  science  be  productive  of  comfort,  and  improved 
condition.    It  is  highly  desirable  that  men  should  clearly  understand  the 
manner  in  which  wealth  may  be  abundantly  produced ;  but  as  economic 
science  has  also  to  face  the  still  greater  problem  of  distribution,  it  is  of  yet 
greater  iroportAnce  that  a  clear  conception  may  generally  prevail,  of  the 
manner  in  which  wealth  may  be  distributed,  as  mllv  to  supplv  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  and  to  know  how  the  human  cha- 
racter may  be  improved,  and  exalted  to  a  position  of  greatness  fitting 
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iranced  stage  of  social  and  intellectual  culture,  must  bo  a  species  of 
formation  both  useful  and  acceptable.  Social  science  has  th<|o  things 
r  its  object ;  it  embraces  a  free  and  impartial  investigation  into  the  for- 
ttion  of  character,  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the  produdUon  as 
^\i  as  the  distribution  of  wealth  ;  it  prescribes  the  mode  in  ^vhich  the 
lovrledge,  derived  from  investigations  into  these  subjects,  may  be 
ndered  practically  operative  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  human 
ce ;  and  as  the  formation  of  just  views  on  these  pomts  must  accelerate 
le  social  improvement  of  the  people,  it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  social 
ience  must  tend  to  the  advantage  of  man,  and  to  the  progress  of 
▼flisation. 

Here  let  us  panse  for  a  moment,  to  survey  the  ground  over  which  we 
nve  trv^elled.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  back  to  that  not  remote  period  when 
le  light  of  science  was  unknown,  we  shall  find  from  the  contrast  between 
lie  past  and  the  present,  between  '*  the  good  old  times  "  and  that  portion 
f  history  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  that  they  aro  extremely  different ;  and 
t  will  also  appear  that  the  difference  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  19th 
entunr.  In  those  days  the  condition  of  the  noble  was  scarcely  equal  to 
hat  of  the  modem  cottager ;  the  floors  of^mansions,  halls,  castles,  and 
olaces,  were  strewn  with  rushes,  while  carpeting  was  imknown  ;  windows 
vere  such  luxuries  that  they  were  only  fitted  up  when  the  lord  visited 
lis  castle,  and  were  taken  down  to  be  carefully  packed  away  when  he 
Imparted ;  books  were  such  rarities  that  men  came  from  one  end  of  Wales 
0  the  other,  and  not  uufrcquently  went  from  one  country  to  another  to 
orrow  one,  while  thcv  were  at  the  same  time  required  to  give  a  bond  for 
9  safe  keeping  ana  punctual  restoration  ;  and  the  people,  to  the 
rtherance  of  whose  interests  this  Essay  is  devoted,  had  no  recognised 
^ence,  save  as  the  vassals  of  a  feudal  lord,  who,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
cnrj  VI.,  had  power  to  sell  them  to  another,  just  as  a  man  now  sells  the 
)ck  on  his  farm.    Let  the  eye  but  contemplate  for  a  brief  space  the  past 

it  actually  was  in  its  enMnUe  or  totality,  and  the  mind  will  at  once 
andon  *'  the  good  old  times,"  as  an  ideal  tor  which  there  never  M'as  any 
U  counterpart,  while  it  will  bless  science  as  the  herald  of  civilisation, 
d  the  fruitful  parent  of  more  good  tlinn  we  can  either  imagine  or 
scribe.  The  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  broad  and  striking 
ittirea  which  now  characterise  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  compared 
,th  what  history  shows  them  to  have  been  a  few  centuries  ago,  is  to  be 
tribnted  to  this  source  alone  ;  it  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  exertions 

benevolence  in  high  stations,  not  to  the  charitable  aid  given  bv  one 
iss  to  another,  nor  yet  to  the  efforts  of  legislation  to  raise  the  condition 

those  whose  fortnnes  should  be  the  subjects  of  its  care  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
sociated  distinctly  and  exclusively  with  the  progress  of  scientific  inquiry  ; 
id  this  fact  should  lead  us  to  regard  science  as  one  of  those  great  means 
f  which  the  life  of  man  is  rendered  more  glad,  more  productive  of 
3nefit  to  himself  and  of  good  to  others,  than  it  has  hitherto  beeu  in  this 
orld  of  ours.*  Science  m  the  service  of  man  has  annihilated  time  and 
^ace  ;  it  has  illumined  our  cities  with  gas,  chased  vice  and  crime  from 
lie  darkness  in  which  they  love  to  dwell,  and  by  drainage  and  ventilation, 
as  added  to  the  longevity  of  man ;  it  has  rendered  travelling  cheap  ana 
expeditious, and  has  brought  America  within  ten  days  of  Liverpool;  it  has 
imployed  millions  where  thousands  formerly  wanted  work ;  it  has,  in 
^logy,  unfolded  the  records  of  the  past,  and  in  astronomy  revealed  the 
"bonders  of  8j)ace ;  it  has  enabled  the  working  man  to  cultivate  his  taste 
~or  the  beautiful  by  adorning  his  cottage  walls  with  engraved  copies  of 
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the  choicest  works  of  art ;  it  has  increased  his  domestic  comforts,  and  H 
has  multiplied  literary  works  so  rapidly  and  so  cheaply  as  to  make  them 
companions  of  toil,  the  solace  of  rest,  and  the  silent  monitors  of  well  »)eDi  i 
leisure.  **  Science  is  the  friend  of  man  :*  its  honours  may  be  monopolised  | 
by  a  class,  may  be  bestowed  conventionally  by  systems  of  instruction  that 
embrace  not  tno  broad  interests  of  p^eneral  hitelligence ;  its  benefits  may  \ 
be  restricted  by  artificial  exertions,  and  bo  rendered  a  monopoly  for  the 
advantage  of  the  few  rather  than  of  the  many  ;  ignorance  may  raise it» 
barriers  against  the  application  of  science  in  ways  that  would  eminently 
serve  the  toiling  and  sutforing  classes  ;  superstition  may  interpose  wiUiiu 
ghostly  terrors,  and  launching  forth  its  thunderbolts,  say,  *  Thus  far sh^t 
thou  go  and  no  further';  and  legislation,  by  the  mode  of  rewarding  and 
encouraging  mental  enterprise,  may  limit  the  extent  to  which  any  nia^ 
nmy  serve  his  country  and  maukmd,  by  creating  difficulties  that  ma} 
prevent  the  combination  of  numbers  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  what  ct^ 
bo  done  for  them  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  But,  under  a) 
these  disadvantages,  in  spite  of  everything,  science  shows  itself  the  frieo 
of  man  :  the  history  of  its  advance  is  the  history  of  human  progress,  ^ 
sheds  a  light  on  the  past,  and  by  doing  so,  in  some  measure  illumines  tli 
comiujg  future ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  being  and  well-being  of  all  tt 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  makes  known  to  us  tl 
great  principles  and  influences  that  pervade  the  universe,  it  makes  ns  i 
one  with  creation,  and  the  recipiouts  of  its  good  and  of  its  blessing; 
Science  is  the  friend  of  man  :  it  raises  and  dignifies  man,  and  qualini^ 
him  more  and  more  for  the  full  possession  of  his  rights,  the  exercise  * 
his  powers,  and  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  is  good  and  great  in  tlB 
world,  and  of  all  that  its  various  means  and  appliances  are  capable  ' 
rendenng."  Yea,  truly,  science  is  the  friend  of  the  human  race  :  in  tl 
darkness  of  the  past  it  has  been  to  man  a  pillar  of  light,  and  in  the  storn 
and  snares  of  the  present  it  is  his  guide  and  protector ;  by  a  beautif 
provision  of  the  all-seeing  author  of  nature,  the  whole  universe  has  sac 
intimate  connection  and  relation  in  all  its  part^,  that  every  advance  mac 
in  theories  the  most  profound,  and  in  speculations  the  most  abstruse,  mu^ 
by  an  inevitable  necessity  reverberate  with  a  thrill  throughout  the  whol 
frame-work  of  society,  and  operate  for  its  benefit  and  advantage ;  ao 
thus  as  discoveries  progress,  humanity  is  exalted,  and  made  more  worth 
of  its  great  Creator,  while  to  every  individual  of  the  great  family  of  ma 
there  will  redound  much  present  enjoyment  and  future  glad  expectanc 
Science  is  indeed  the  friend  of  man.  May  the  time  soon  arrive  wh< 
discoveries  stretching  to  the  remotest  regions  may  be  brought  home  to  tl 
minds  and  bosoms  of  the  toiling  multitudes ;  and  may  Heaven  spec 
through  the  diffusion  of  science,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  soci 
iuiprovemcut  of  the  people! 


An  Ironical  Compliment. — ira}re,  who,  as  Master  of  the  King^s  bai 
ill  Ireland  (the  only  patent  place  in  the  i-oyal  musical  department),  w 
one  of  the  leadei-s  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel,  but  whose  taste  ai 
skill  were  not  very  conspicuous,  was  one  day  boasting  of  his  having  bo< 
in  Italy,  and  studied  under  Tartini  ;  when  "Battishill,  to  whom  he  prim 
pally  addressed  himself,  said,  "  We  thank  you,  ^Ir.  llaye,  for  infonni] 
us  of  what  we  should  never  have  learnt  from  the  performance.**  **  Wha 
Sir 

Tartini 
have 


»ir ! "  replied  Haye,  **  have  I  brought  from  Italy  uothing  of  the  gre 
rartini  ?  **  **  O,  yes,*»  rejoined  Battishill ;  '*  so  much  of  his  music  tUatyc 
lavo  not  yet  exhausted  it  in  your  own  compositions." 


*  Fox's  Lectures. 
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Suo  it  S^parrofaj  0n:  ix  (Etll  Minboto, 


SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN   BY   A  PIllSONER. 


Stay,  little  stranger,  stay  and  sing 
Awnile,  and  rest  thy  tiny  wing. 
No  harm  can  reach  thee  where  thou  art, 
Then  why  so  anxious  to  depart, — 
Art  thou  afraid  to  he  like  me, 
A  victim  to  captivity? — 
Entombed  alive  witoin  these  walls, 
When  loud  my  soul  for  freedom  c.ill?», 
But  calls  in  vain.    Oh,  wretched  thought ! 
With  grief,  with  pain,  and  mystery  fraught. 
1  once,  like  thee,  was  free  and  gay, 
Free  as  the  wind— could  sing  and  play — 
Happy  throughout  the  livelong  da  jr. 
Bright  mom  of  life  !  'twas  soon  its  doom 
To  DO  eclipsed  by  evening  gloom. 
May  thou  ne'er  know,  sweet  little  binl. 
The  anguish  of  hope  long  deferred, 
Nor  feel  the  cruel  storm  of  fate, 
AVhose  blast  can  wither  or  elate  ; 
Can  crown  the  beggar,  strip  the  King 
Of  throne,  of  state,  of  everything ; 
Can  fill  thy  breast  with  ioy  or  fear, — 
Blight  every  hope  thou  hold'st  most  dear, 
And  cast  thee  from  thy  free  estate, 
Ijike  me,  in  bondage  lon^  to  wait. 
Could  I  to  thee  my  grief  impart, 
I'd  tell  a  tale  would  wring  thy  heart. 
And  make  it  weep  with  tears  of  blood, 
Ijike  me,  whose  overpowering  flood 
A  deluge  forms.    Oh  !  little  friend, 
Could  f  by  thee  a  message  send 
To  those  who  mourn  for  me  in  vain, 
'Twould  ease  my  mind  of  half  its  pain, 
And  my  poor  mother's  heart  would  cheer, 
Give  comfort  to  my  sisters  dear. 
*  But  oh,  alas  I  that  cannot  be, — 

I  see  thou  art  afraid  of  mo, 
And  wish  to  go.    Go  then,  farewell, 
And  tell  my  tale  in  some  sweet  doll. 

W.  IIAimiSON,  P.r.G.M. 
Derb^  DiUfkt,  , 
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CHAPTER    Ur. 


In  amusing  tliomsclvcs  with  the  little  peasant  girl,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  \ 
and  Madame  Houttevillo  had  verified  the  mysterious  lady's  predictions,  by  \ 
making  Claudinc  completely  unhappv,  the  remembrance  of  that  eventfiil  < 
diiy  in  raris  being  ever  present,  to  the  exc'.usion  of  all  the  amusements  of  I 
home.  Four  years  went  b^  in  this  manner:  Claudine,  when  not  occupied  \ 
witli  domestic' affairs,  passmg  her  time  in  a  constant  reverie  in  which,  by  ' 
turns,  all  the  pei*sons  whom  she  had  seen  at  Madame  Boutte\illc*8  and  in 
the  Place  Royale  came  in  review  before  her:  of  the  first  she  only  thourfit 
with  i-cgret,  but  of  the  last — when  she  recalled  the  price  of  the  bracelet, 
and  Tliomas  des  Itiviez — with  tomething  like  hope.  But  it  was  the  con- 
trast between  Paris  life,  with  a'l  she  had  heard  of  the  high-sounding  virtues 


^  ipied  her  and  led  her   to   the  belief  that  the  capital 

[ilacewhere  she  must  seek  for  that  impi-ovement  which  the  country  could 
not  give.  She  desired  then  to  quit  St.  Aland^,  but  no  opportunity  for  doine 
8o  appeared  to  offer,  and,  in  the  meantime,  as  from  a  pretty  child  she  bnd 
grown  into  a  beautiful  young  woman,  he*  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
more  than  one  young  man  of  the  village.  But  she  refused  every  oflfcr,  re- 
plying quietly  but  firmly  to  each  that  she  had  other  intentions,  and  wbti- 
ever  they  were,  all — including  her  drunken  father,  who  looked  upon  her 
as  a  sort  of  person  of  condition — respected  them,  and  forbore  to  press  her 
on  the  subject.  The  greater  number  thought  that  Claudine  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  remain  single  all  her  life,  and  sought  for  wives  elsewhere. 

There  was  no  likelihood  of  her  forgetting  Tier  court  friends,  for  puhBc 
report  often  spoke  of  them.    During  the  Grerman  campaign,  scarcely  a  dfty 
passed  without  bringing  intelligence  of  some  victory  gained  by  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  or  of  some  town  besieged  and  taken  by  hmi.    Little  BoutteriU® 
had  *'  flesh'd  his  maiden  sword"  under  his  cousin,  and  every  one  said  ^th 
great  credit.     If  Thomas  des  Iliviez  were  not  publicly  spoken  of,  it  Aitw0^ 
probably,  from  the  fact  that  his  name  was  not  so  illustrious  as  that  <h 
others;  "  but,"  said  Claudine,  "  he  has  fought  no  doubt  as  well  as  they  fo' 
the  love  he  beat's  his  destined  bride."    That  he  had  not  come  back  from  the 
wars  to  claim  her  yet  she  ascribed  to  their  uncertainty,  for  even  the  exploits 
of  the  Grand  Condd  had  their  reverses. 

But  while  war  prevailed  at  a  distance,  all  was  not  tranquillity  at  hoxn^- 
The  disputes  between  the  Court  and  the  Parliament  had  began,  and  th^ 
French  war  on  the  eve  of  bi*eaking  out.  The  villagers  of  St.  Mjuid^,  oyeT* 
whelmed  with  taxes,  were,  of  course,  on  the  popular  side;  but  Claudine-' 
for  reasons  of  her  own — inclined  to  the  Queen*s  party,  though  she  did  no^ 
like  to  avow  her  leaning  for  fear  of  being  called  a  Mazarin.  One  morning 
a  great  movement  of  troops  was  observed  on  the  high  road,  near  St.  Mand^; 
and  a  detachment  of  dragoons  took  possession  of  the  avenue  leading  froO^ 
Vincennes.  The  peasant  left  their  work  to  inquire  the  news,  and  leamod 
that  Paris  was  filled  with  barricades,  and  that  the  Court  was  flying  before 
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>  people.  Claudine  mingled  with  tho  crowd,  and  approaching  one  of  the 
ig'iOM  who  was  posted  en  ttdette, pistol  in  hand,  she  said: — **  Can  you  tell 
'1  bir,  what  tho  Royal  Italian  Regimeut  is  doing,  and  where  it  is  stationed 
*"?''  « I  left  it,"  replied  the  dragoon,  "at  the  siege  ot  Yi)i*es,  about  throe 
*nth8  ago.  At  tho  present  niomunt  it  is  engaged  with  the  Spanianls  be^ 
c  the  walls  of  Lens  ;  but  it  will  soon  return,  for  the  blockade  of  Paris  i« 
olved  on.  Havo  you  any  relations  in  that  regiment  T'  "  I  have  a 
-nd/'  said  Claudine,  casting  down  her  cyos.  "  Oh/'  returned  the  dra- 
%  **  I  understand — a  lover, — what  is  his  name  V*  "  Thomas  des  Riviez." 
itlecd  !  But  why,  he  is  an  officer  ;  I  know  him.  So  you  choose  your 
^  from  amongst  gentlemen.  lie  knows  what  that  means ;  and  you 
f  a  peasant's  dress.    Your  gallant  docs  not  pay  you  then  for  being  his 


r*    "  We  are  betrothed,"  returned  Claudino  indignantly,  "  1  ex- 
him  soon  home  to  marry  me."    '*  That  is  to  say,  ho  has  promised  you 
Another  girl  taken  in  !    They  are  always  at  it.'* 


01*  Claudine  shrunk  awav  abashed  by  the  soldier's  coarse  language. 
93  common  men,"  she  said  to  herself,  '*  fancy  all  are  like  themselves. 

iicive  no  belief  in  honesty." 

wi^«  not  very  long  after  the  interview  that  the  Prince's  army  arrived  in 

Of  Paris.    The  blockade  had  been  established  two  montlis  before  she 

^»   to  her  astonishment,  that  the  Royal  Italian  Rcgimont  had  been 

c^U  tho  while,  encamped  close  by  at  Charonne.  At  this  strange  dis- 
y  a  cloud  obscured  ncr  eyes,  but  vet  h  t  faith  in  Thomas  was  not 
y  shaken.    He  had  perhaps  received  a  wound  in  IL  skirmish  with  some 

*  »ebeli», — or  he  might  havo  been  killed  !  Taking  counsel  of  no  one, 
■i«ie  immediately  resolved  to  seek  him  out.  As  the  royal  army  was 
j*^t  of  provisions,  she  carried  a  well  filled  basket  on  her  arm  as  a  pre- 
-Ot  visiting  the  camp,  and  made  her  way  as  far  as  the  market-place  or 
"^aino.  There  she  encountered  a  picket  of  the  Royal  Italian  Re^ment. 
"^vancing  boldly,  inquired  whci*o  a  gentleman  named  Des  Riviez  was 
'*^ ,  "  He  is  oar  lieutenant,"  said  one  of  them.  "  Ring  the  bell  at  that 
^  jonder  ;  you  will  find  him  up  stairs."  Claudine  did  as  she  was  told, 
^  musketeer  opened  the  door.  '*  Inform  your  lieutenant,"  she  said, 
"^  Claudine  Simon,  after  having  waited  five  years,  has  come  to  speak 
'^^  about  the  day  on  which  she  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  in  the 
**lice  of  Monsieur  do  Bouttcville." 

*  %he  end  of  five  minutes  the  musketeer  returned,  and  ushered  her  to 
^l)artment  of  Des  Riviez,  from  which  two  officers  came  out,  to  leave 
^4one  with  his  visitor.  He  was  no  longer  tlie  timid  schoolboy  of  for- 
^^ys,  but  a  fine,  handsome  voung^  man,  with  sun-burnt  checKs  and  a 
^%ache.  His  uniform  and  his  military  air  had  ^eatly  improved  his 
r'^rance,  but  Claudino  felt  uncomfortable  in  noticing  a  hard  expression 
^  eyes,  which  was  not  there  before.    On  his  side,  the  lieutenant  found 

^he  pretty  peasant  was  a  great  deal  prettier  than  when  he  last  saw  her. 
^  gazed  at  each  other  for  some  time  without  speaking,  and  Claudiuo 
^  no  good  augury  from  his  silence  ;  she  had  expected  a  different  recop- 

*  At  last  Thomas  rose,  and  hastening  towards  her  said,  as  he  took  her 
^le  hand: — "It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me  my  dear.    I 

*  say  you  will  accuse  me  of  having  forgotten  you, — and  yet  I  have 
^^t  of  no  one  but  you  for  these  last  five  years.  You  were  my  fii-st 
*»  you  know."  "  Have  you  had  any  other  ?'*  asked  Claudine.  "  No, 
'^  my  life  !"  replied  the  lieutenant.  *'  You  are  the  first  and  the  last. 
!>  I  not  promise  to  be  faithful  to  you  !  Have  you  also  kept  your  word  !" 
"^laudine  related  how  many  suitors  she  had  refused  for  his  sake,  in  spit ) 
^jhe  remonstrances  of  her  mother.  She  was  then  beginning  to  complain 
•^er  lover's  silence,  when  Thomas  interrupted  her  to  tell  her  of  the  mis- 
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haps,  tho  fatigues,  and  the  dnngera  of  war.  In  listening  to  him  she  foT;goi 
her  fancied  wron^p  and  congmtiilated  herself  in  not  having  uttered  any 
reproaches,  the  injustice  and  cruelty'  of  which  would,  she  felt,  have  covereu 
I  her  vriih  confusion.  *•  Let  us  think  no  more,"  said  Thomas,  "of  past 
regrets.  We  have  met  again  at  last, — that  is  enough.  We  will  devise  the 
means  of  seeing  each  other  very  often,  and  take  advantage  of  our  Yimz 
80  near,  for  who  knows  what  war  may  bring  to-moiTOw  !*  "  Are  not  all 
,  our  trials  over  i "  asked  Claudine.  *'  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  be  married.'' 
**  I  should  most  ccrtainlv  desire  it,"  replied  Thomas,  "  But  I  must  obtain, 
the  permission  of  my  colonel,  tho  Manpiis  d*Anisy,  and  dunng  a  campaigii 
this  is  never  granted.  Let  us  wait  until  peace  is  signed.  Alas !  I  foar 
my  father  is  oi>posed  to  our  marriage !  I  tremble  to  think  of  his  anger  if 
I  spoak  to  him  about  you.  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  know^  Claudine,  aad 
a  thousand  obstacles  rise  between  us. '  '*  l)ut  tho  Trince  will  remove  them 
all,"  she  said.  "  Ah,  but  my  regiment  belongs  to  the  Cardinal  and  not  to 
the  Prince  dc  Condi.  Wo  must  be  patient  my  dear  girl,  and  we  shall 
attain  our  object.  It  is  sufhcient  that  you  still  love  me.  Assure  rao  of  it, 
and  I  shall  have  more  courage  to  support  both  delay  and  opposition."  Aa 
he  spoke  thus  he  [tossed  his  arm  round  Claudine's  waist,  pressed  her  to 
his  bosom,  and  kissed  the  long  curls  that  escaped  from  beneath  her  bonnet. 
He  would  have  proceeded  further,  but  Claudme  released  herself  froinhii 
embrace.  "  Sir,^*  said  she,  **  I  have  more  need  than  you  of  courage  and 
consolation."  •*  What,"  exclaimed  Thomas,  "  do  you  resist  the  tokens  of 
my  affection  for  you  V*  *•  No,  indeed,"  she  answered,  **  I  only  resist  the 
liberties  which  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  attempt  to  take  with  your  betrothed. 
If  I  did  not  love  you  do  you  think  I  should  be  here  I" 

The  lieutenant  began 'to  complain,  wanting  to  make  a  quarrel  of  it, 
that^  the  reconciliation  might  be  accomplished  in  still  more  lover-like 
fashion.  But  his  animation  became  more  violent  than  tender,  and 
suddenly  seizing  Claudine,  he  tried  to  place  her  on  his  knee.  She 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  but  her  lips  were  clos'jd  by  his,  and  she  felt 
his  hand  on'  her  bosom.  In  this  extremity,  and  alive  only  to  the 
insult  ho  had  offbred,  she  struck  him  so  hard  a  blow  in  the  face  that 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  hold,  and  once  more  they  stood  face  to 
face,  but  with  no  love  between  them.  '^  A  thousand  devils!"  cried  ThomMi 
mad  with  rage,  "  a  pretty  girl  docs  not  leave  the  room  of  a  Mazarin  miiA- 
koteer  as  she  entered  it.  I  should  bo  the  laugh  of  the  whole  regiment 
May  I  lose  my  name  and  rank  if  I  don^t  bring  vou  to  terms."  He  aovaofied 
as  he  spoke  to  seize  her  again,  but  darting  at  him  a  look  of  contempt  ind 
indignation,  she  eluded  his  grasp  and  rushed  from  the  apartment. 

As  long  as  fear  lent  her  wings,  Claudine  felt  no  other  sentiment  but  joj 
in  having  presen'ed  her  honour.  81ie  ran  tho  wholo  way  home  without 
panting  once  for  breath  ;  but  when  she  reached  her  cottage  she  fainted  on 
tho  threshold.  Mario,  who  was  absent  in  tho  fields,  knew  nothing  of  her 
daughter's  excursion,  and  Claudine  revived,  with  her  sorrow  confined  to 
her  own  bosom,  to  feel  the  full  extent  of  her  misfortune.  For  five  yean 
she  had  lived  on  a  chimera.  Tho  past  was  nothing  now  but  a  lie,  the 
present  a  wreck,  the  future  chaos.  As  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  woiid 
around,  she  saw  nothing  to  support  her,  and  in  her  despair  she  prayed  for 
death  with  all  that  passionate  power  which  girls  at  her  age  reel  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  disappointed  hopes.  But  she  concealed  the  grief  whidi 
drowned  her,  from  the  observation  of  her  mother,  and  when  ^e  retirod 
to  rost,  her  pious  feelings  onco  more  regained  their  ascendancy  over  her. 
'*  Oh,  Lord  ! "  she  cried,  as  she  sank  on  her  knees  beside  her  bed.  "  haat 
thou  caused  me  to  love  tho  only  gentleman  in  the  world  that  is  false  and 
disloyal !    One  baso  and  perfidious  heart  exists  amongst  so  many  that  are 
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;'00(J,  am]  ifc  is  to  this  monster  tint  luy  lot  has  fallen  !  ^lay  tliy  will  be 
done, — but  how,  Jiow  can  1  survive  tho  blow.  '*  Her  further  utterance  was 
c/tokcd  by  scalding  tean«. 


lIIAPTKtt    IV. 


A3  Ibo  royal  army  wns  encamped  on  tlio  north-eastern  side  of  Paris,  the 
rillau^csiia  tbo  uei;;hbourbood  of  Viucennes  and  Chareutou  suffered  greatly 
fronx  ^he  ■kirmisbes  which  from  time  to  time  took  place  beyond  the  city 
valL^s.  Hardly  a  day  passed  durin^r  tlie  blockade  tliat  St.  Maudi^  was  not 
tbe  scene  of  conflict ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  royalist  troops  occupied  it 
entiroly — converting  the  town  into  redoubts,  and  leaving  them,  when  they 
withidrew,  half  destroyed  by  the  balls  of  the  Frondeurs.  To  guard  against 
a  first  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  royalists  made  a  pernianent 
lodgment  in  the  village  ;  and  then,  indeed,  everything  went  to  rack  and 

rain tbe  peasants  being  treated  by  the  king's  troops  as  if  the  latter  were 

■  in  an   enemy's  country.    The  dove-cot  and  poultry  yard  of  poor  J&Iarie 
Siraon  were  soon  emptied  by  her  protectors ;  and  the  milch  cow,  her  last 
resource,  died  on  the  vciy  day  the  peace  was  signed  at  St.  Germain^  and 
'  *"SL*"'^und  herself  4uite  penniless. 

.j^oduced  to  extremity,  she  abandoned  herself  to  de8()air  ;  but  Claudine 
stilL  liad  an  expedient  to  save  her  family  from  the  misery  with  which  it 
^^  tlircatened.  She  called  to  mind  the  existenre  of  the  bracelet,  which 
t\\  ^^^  ^'■*'T  carefully  laid  by  in  a  secret  place,  and,  bbowing  it  to  Marie, 
*°*^  lier  all  that  bad  happened  in  connection  with  it.  "  Do  not  weep,  dear 
mottier,"  bhe  said,  ''this  jewel  will  supply  us  with  all  wo  want.  We  win 
^!j^  the  worth  of  it  from  ^lonsieur  Cambrai,  the  goldsmith,  on  Pont-au- 
fc**^'^*  and  then  you  can  replace  all  wo  have  lost."  Mario  wns  over- 
^"^Ixned*  with  delight  and  astonishment  at  being  thus  extricated  so  nnex- 
P^^edly  from  ruin,  and  after  a  brief  deliberation  both  mother  and  daughter 
'r?*"'  for  Paris  together. 

.-V^o  Pont-au- Change  was  at  that  period  entirely  covered  with  the  shops 

^'  j^ircllera  and  money  changei-s  ;  and  Claudine,  who  was  able  to  read, — 

Y^^^h  was  more  than  could  be  said  for  Marie — eagerly  looked  for  the  name 

,  C^ambrni ;  but,  not  discovering  it,  in(|uired  of  the  first  person  she  mot 

^^^rcabouts  lie  lived.      The  man   was  familiar  witb  the  locality,  and 

??^xvered  that  Cambrai  was  dead,  but  that  the  business  was  carried  on  by 

^^  Successor,  named  I^hrosse.    The  shop  wixh  now  soon  found,  for  it  was 

A^^,  of  the  finest  there  ;  the  windows  being  filled  with  a  brilliant  dis)>lay 

^     Jcvels  and  plate.     They  entered,  and  saw  Master  Lebrosse  himself, 

^.2|t«d  behind  the  counter,  dusting  a  jewel-case.    J(o  was  a  thin,  dark- 

^^^^  man  ;  and  bis  head,  as  it  rested  on  his  broad  starched  collar,  bore 

jj.    Jbad  resemblance  to  a  roasted  woodcock  in  a  dish,    lie  put  down  the 

^^^«  feather-broom  while  he  listened,  gloomily,  to  what  the  two  peasant 

^^Hen  had  to  say. 
j^|-^-^laudine  spoke.  "Sir,'*  said  she,  with  a  confident  air,  '*  five  years  ago 
^j~^-<Unie  de  Boutteville  and  her  children  sent  for  me  to  my  village.  They 
^'^^me  a  ctideau^  and  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  down  at  tho  same  table 
^^  ^  h  dukes  and  princes.  They  took  mo  to  the  Place  lioyale,  and  while  I 
^^^^smnsing  myself  there,  a  lady,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  magni- 
^^^^atly  drest  1  ever  saw  in  my  life,  made  me  a  jirosent  of  this  bracelet, 
l^^~^ing  me  to  go  and  sell  it  to  Monsieur  Cambrai.  I  ke);t  it,  however,  up  ; 
Ij  ^^  time  ;  but  the  soldiers  having  pillagt^d  St.  I^Iande,  where  we  live,  I 
^"Ve  come  with  my  mother  to  offer  it  to  you,  that  we  may  buy  what  we  ; 
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stand  in  need  of ;  for  the  princess  told  me  it  was  worth  some  money." 
The  jeweller  put  on  his  spectacles  and  closely  examined  the  bracelet.  He 
then  took  out  an  old  i^/ipster,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  for  some  time. 
At  last,  putting  his  finger  on  one  of  the  entries,  he  muttered  between  hii 
teeth, — **  Some  value  I  I  should  think  so^  iudeed  !  One  of  the  best  things 
ever  made  by  Cambrai  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant  of  St.  Mand^.  Eleven 
pearls  of  the  finest  water  I  the  mounting  enamelled,  with  a  leveret's  henl 

engraved Yes,  it  is  certainly  the  same;  I  can't  be  mistaken.   This 

girl's  story  is  incredible."  "  It  is  ti*ue,  however,"  interrupted  Clandine. 
*'  This  bracelet,"  resumed  the  jeweller,  **  was  sold  to  a  president  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts,  and  not  to  a  lad^."  **  If  you  examine  your  books  sf^n," 
replied  Claudine,  '^perhaps  you  will  find  that  the  president  bought  the 
bracelet  to  give  to  a  lady,  unless  he  wore  it  on  his  robe.*'  **  You  appear  to 
know,**  saia  Labrosse,  "who  this  magistrate  was.  The  President  de  Cheviy, 
— for  he  was  the  person,  as  you  are  aware — was  too  mnch  in  the  habit  of 
making  presents  to  women.  They  got  his  whole  fortune  from  him.  fiat 
though  he  would  make  love  to  a  peasant  girl  with  a  pretty  face  as  readiljr 
as  to  a  countess,  he  did  not  give  things  of  this  sort  to  peasants.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  accounting  for  this  bracelet  being  in  your  possession,  it 
must  have  been  stolen  from  him."  **  What  do  you  mean  by  all  these 
shocking  things  ? "  exclaimed  Claudine.  "  I  will  soon  let  you  know,"  re* 
turned  Lebrosse,  *'  for  I  have  got  a  glimpse  of  the  truth.  You  were  a  mere 
child  when  Monsieur  de  Chevrv  lost  this  bracelet ;  but  your  mother  here, 
who  turns  pale  at  what  I  say,  knows  very  well  how  it  fell  into  her  hands. 
The  president  is  dead,  and  you  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  theft  to  be 
forgotten.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  with  vour  mysterious  lady !  Wait 
a  moment ;  I  will  show  you  that  you  can't  play  tricks  with  me."  I 

The  jeweller  then  called  a  clerk  and  whispered  something  in  bis  ear.  | 
The  man  disappeared,  but  presently  came  back  with  three  police-agents 
and  a  person  dressed  in  black,  and  by  the  questions  which  were  addressed  \ 
to  them  the  two  peasants  soon  found  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  justice.   \ 
However  unlikely  her  story  appeared,  Clauainc  repeated  it  to  the  Com-    ^ 
missary  with  so  much  innocence  and  sincerity  of  manner  that  the  proba- 
bility is  he  would  have  let  them  ^o,  if  her  mother  had  not  begun  to  weep 
and  make  a  great  outcry.     This  struck  him  as  suspicious,  and  Maries 
answers,  which,  in  her  fear,  were  confused  and  equivocating,  settled  the 
matter.     He  ordered  his  agents  to  take  them  both  to  prison      A  crowd 
soon  gathered  round  the  jeweller's    shop,  after    the    police  had  been 
seen  to  enter,  and  increased  as  Marie  and  Claudine  were  being  led  away. 
Amongst  those  who  were  attracted  by  the  crowd  was  a  gentleman,  acci* 
I   dentally  passing,  in  whom  Claudine  at  once  recognised  Monsieur  de  Boc 
"Sir,"  she  said,  addressing  him  eagerly,  "do  you  not  remember  that« 
I   about  five  years  ago,  you  fell  from  your  horse  at  St.  Mand^,  and  that  I  bad  | 
j   the  honour  to  give  you  a  glass  of  water  ?"    **  I  recollect  it  perfectly,"  re-  3 
;   plied  the  gentleman.    "  You  are  that  nice  little  girl  whom  the  prince  took  !* 
,   under  his  protection,  because  you  faithfully  gave  him  the  change  out  of  his 
'  icuis  <Vor,**    **  Oh  yes  I    Pray,  sir,  assist  me  now.    I  am  accused  of  a  robbery 
I   of  which  I  am  incapable." 

Hearing  this  appeal,  the  Commissary  of  Police  consented  to  return  to 
I   Labrosse's  shop,  to  obtain  fuller  information.    Monsieur  de  Buc  testified  to  k 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  Claudine,  in  all  that  related  to  her  meeting  ! 
with  the  prince  and  the  cadeau  of  Madame  de  Boutteville ;  but  he  could  say  F 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  bracelet,  and,  although  he  affirmed  his  beli^ 
in  the  innocence  of  Claudine,  he  would  not  do  the  same,  he  added,  for  her 
mother.    It  was  possible,  the  commissary  thought,  that  the  latter  only 
might  be  guilty,  and  he  considered  himself  very  indulgent  in  allowing 
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Maadine  to  go  away  with  Monsieur  de  Buc.  Poor  Marie,  however,  was 
*J|ien  to  the  prison  of  the  little  Ch&telet,  and  after  more  than  one  embrace, 
^«ie  mother  and  daughter  separated  weeping  bitterly. 

''Keep  up  your  coorage,  child/*  said  the  gentleman  to  Clandine;  ^  if  your 
^lother  has  any  youthful  sin  on  her  conscience,  that  is  no  reason  why  mis- 
(ortime  should  befal  you."  <<God  grant  I  may  not  lose  courage,"  replied 
ukodine.  "  My  mother's  innocence  will  be  recognised,  since  justice  exists. 
[  know  whom  to  address  myself  to,  to  obtain  it."  '*  Take  care,"  returned 
Konsieur  de  Buc, "  lest  you  awaken  some  awkward  fact  that  now  slumbers, 
B  seeking  to  discover  tne  past.  Your  mother  never  told  you  what  she 
night  have  done  at  eighteen  years  of  atj^e,  I  have  got  you  out  of  a  scrape; 
ion't  attempt  anything  more."  ''  Sir,"  said  Claudine,  *'  I  know  that 
Mssants  have  all  kinds  of  faults,  but  there  are  still  some  honest  folks 
unongst  us.  If  you  will  only  be  good  enough  to  help  me,  I  can  easily  cou- 
rince  you.  Be  so  kind  as  to  conduct  me  to  the  Placo  Hoy  ale,  that  I  may 
ipeak  to  the  unknown  princess."  <*  That  was  not  a  fable  then  which  }rou 
nvented  iu  order  to  exculpate  your  mother!*'  "I  never  lie,"  replied 
i^landine  with  a  proud  look.  **  Well  I  I  will  take  you  where  you  want  to 
;o,  for  I  am  curious  to  see  the  end  of  this  affair,  though  I  (juestion  much 
f  you  will  find  your  princess." 

When  they  reached  the  Place  Royale,  they  saw  the  usual  company  as- 
lembled.  The  ladies  were  seated  listening  to  the  music  and  the  flattering 
9>eeches  of  the  gentlemen,  but  it  seemed  to  Claudine  that  nobody  looked 
10  good-natured  now  aa  they  did  when  she  was  there  before ;  the  smiles 
rhich  they  had  bestowed  on  a  child  were  withheld  from  a  grown  up  girl, 
rhe  ladies  looked  at  her  contemptuously,  the  gentlemen  with  an  expres- 
lion  on  their  faces  which  was  even  more  embarrassing.  *'  Where  on  earth," 
aid  one,  "  has  De  Buc  picked  up  tiiat  peasant  ?  What  an  idea  to  come 
Ad  parade  his  conquest  here  I"  "  She  is  very  pretty,"  observed  another ; 
'  I  would  gladly  take  her  off  his  hands."  Monsieur  de  Buc  himself  ap- 
peared ashamed  of  his  companion,  and  with  an  air  of  mockery  pointed  out 
he  Princess  de  Montpensier,  asking  if  she  was  the  unknown  lady.  **  No," 
nswered  Claudine,  **  my  benefactress  was  much  handsomer.  Stay  1  I 
hink  I  see  her  in  one  of  the  side  alleys.  Yes  !  I  recognise  her  by  her 
«aaty  and  her  rich  dress.  It  is  she — it  is  the  princess  1"  Claudine 
lastened  towards  the  mysterious  lady,  and  fell  on  her  knees  before  her 
rithont  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  "  Stand  up,  child,"  said  the  lady  kindly ; 
'yon  must  not  make  a  scene  before  all  these  people.  You  are  unfortu- 
ate,  since  I  see  you  again.  But  I  promised  to  assist  you  ;  calm  yourself 
nd  tell  me  what  is  the  matter."  Claudine  eagerly  told  her  story,  as  well 
•  the  frequent  interruption  of  her  tears  would  let  her.  The  ladj^,  when 
he  had  heard  her  out,  told  her  she  had  been  imprudent  in  keeping  the 
tracelet  so  long  without  selling  it.  '*  I  mentioned  the  subject,"  she  said, 
to  Cambrai,  and  thought  no  more  about  it.  If  I  had  died.  Heaven  only 
J10W8  how  you  would  have  got  out  of  the  scrape.  It  is  something,  how- 
rer,  for  me  to  know  that  1  am  still  of  some  use  iu  this  world.  Come 
rith  roe." 

In  the  meantime  Monsieur  do^Buc  had  approached.^  He  saluted  the 
idy  as  an  acquaintance,  and,  addressing  her  witn  familiarity,  observed — *^  I 
ras  certainly  wanting  in  sagacity  not  to  have  guessed  that  the  adored  pnn- 
eis  of  this  young  peasant  was  the  most  prodigal  woman  on  the  face  of  the 
arth ;  but  I  have  discovered  who  gave  yoa  the  bracelet."  "  The  President 
;e  Chevry,'*  replied  the  lady.  ^  I  make  no  mystery  about  it.  Come  Claudine, 
St  us  lose  no  time.  Adieu,  De  Buc."  "  Au  rewir.  Princess,'*  returned  the 
imitleman,  in  a  tone  by  no  means  over  respectful.  The  lady  desired  Claudine 
0  get  into  a  magnificent  coach,  which  was  in  waiting,  and  ordered  the  ser- 
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Tants  to  driye  to  the  shop  of  l^abrosse.    The  jeweller  came  oat,  cap  in  hajr^^^ 
to  receire  her  eommands.    **  You  were  verj  near  cansing  a  gteafc  misfcriv     '^ 
Besides  committing  an  injnstice.''  said  the  unknown.    **  I  gaye  the  Pfewd^ 
de  Cherry's  bracetet  to  this  gkl ;  where  is  it  at  present?"    *<  At  the  < 

the  Chftldet,"  replied  Labrosse.    The  lady  and  the  jeweller  proceeded 

leaying  Clandine  in  the  conrt.  In  aboat  an  hour's  time  they  returned.  **  Wt*^* 
price  do  you  put  on  this  bracelet  ?''  said  the  lady,  ftstening  it  on  the  atna  ^' 
Claudine.  Labrosse  confessed  that  it  was  worth  fire  hundred  pistoles.     '*  Yo<^ 
mistake  will  cost  me  dear,  then,  for  to  recompense  this  poor  girl  for  all  sl*^ 
has  suffered,  I  shall  giro  her  the  value  of  the  jewel  into  the  bargain.^  Tl>^ 
next  time  she  brings  it  to  }  ou,  see  that  you  give  her  its  full  worth  with9«^* 
any  more  questioning."    Labrosse  made  a  thousand  excuses  to  Mademohef/^* 
as  ne  called  the  unknown,  by  which  Claudine  made  the  discovery  that  tls^ 
princess  was  not  married.    The  coach  was  then  driven  through  a  number  ^* 
narrow  streets  till  it  stopped  before  a  small  house.    The  interior  waa  richly 
Aimished,   and  everythmg  breathed  an  air  of  luxury.      The  **  princess*" 
ordered  refreshments  to  be  placed,  gave  her  young  eompanion  a  heavy  puns^ 
of  gold,  and  presented  her,  moreover,  with  a  great  many  tine  dresses,  saying 
that  to  wear  tlie  bracelet  it  was  necessary  the  rest  of  her  costume  should  cor- 
respond.   "  And  now  child,''  she  continued,  **  I  expect  some  company  here  - 
Take  away  these  thingpg.    My  people  will  take  you  to  8.  Mand6.     You  wil  1 
see  your  mother  again  this  evening ;  the  order  for  her  release  will  be  signe^i^ 
before  night.    Continue  to  behave  well.     Kiss  me,  and  remember  me  in  your 
pravers.    I  am  called  Marie."    **  Ah  !  I  shall  easily  remember  that  name," 
said  Claudine,  '*  for  it  is  my  mother  s.    But,  Mademoiselle,  must  I  lose  you- 
then ?    Cannot  you  give  me  a  place  amongst  your  women  ?    To  serve  vois 
1  would  willingly  be  the  meanest  of  your  servants.*'    *'  Impossible,*'  replied- 
the  unknown ;  *'  your  place  is  not  here  ;  stay  in  your  village.'^' 

Claudine  covered  the  hand  of  her  benefactress  with  kisses,  and  toolc 
leave  with  many  sobs.  She  was  rapidly  driven  to  St.  Mand^,  but  her 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  some  drunken  bout,  was  from  home.  To  fill 
up  the  time  till  the  return  of  her  mother,  Claudine  took  off  her  peasant'fli 
ch)thes,  put  on  one  of  the  fine  dresses  the  lady  had  given  her,  and  amused, 
herself  by  counting  the  money  in  the  purse,  uttering^  at  the  same  time,  m 
thousand  bleHsingn  on  the  Princess  Marie.  The  awkward  adventure  of  the 
bracelet  had  finished  in  the  happiest  manner  possible  ;  and  Claudine  pic* 

Sth. 


tured  to  herself  the  joy  of  her  mother  at  the  sight  of  so  much 

What  a  contrast  the  condition  that  awaited  her  after  the  misery  of  th0 

past.    She  would  now  be  the  richest  peasant  in  the  village. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  Claudine*B  mind  she  heard 
the  noise  of  wheels,  and  a  carriage  suddenly  stopped.    Expecting  her 
mother,  she  hastened  to  open  the  cottage  door,  but  to  her  great  snrpria9 
and  disappointment,  there  stood  Monsieur  de  Buc.    He  addressed  a  few 
words  to  her  in  a  hesitating  manner,  and  then,  recovering  himself,  told  her 
that  she  had  done  quite  right  to  dress  herself,  for  that  he  was  sent  by  tha 
princess  to  fetch  her.    **  Uow  can  that  be!"  said  Claudine,  "I  have  only 
this  moment  left  her.    I  took  leave  of  her  with  much  regret,  but  before  I 
go  back  to  her  I  must  see  my  mother."  .  '^  Your  mother  will  not  return 
home  this  evening,"  replied  De  Buc,  "  but  I  will  take  you  where  she  is  if 
you  wish  it."    *^  1  shall  not  stir  from  home  "  said  Clauoine.firmly.    '*  Well 
then,  since  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it,  this  is  the  fact : — I  am  ordered  to 
conduct  you  to  St.  Maur,  to  see  your  protector,  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  in 
whose  service  I  still  am.    He  meant  it  for  a  surprise,  so  you  must  aeem 
not  to  be  aware  of  his  intentions,  or  he  would  scold  me  for  having  told 
you."    **  Excuse  me,  sir,'*  returned  Claudine  a^in,  *'  I  do  not  mean  to  itir 
from  hence."    De  Buo  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  and  paced  up  and  down 
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n  :  fuddenlj  lie  stopped,  tbrew  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  folding  hU 
(Claimed :  ^  Let  ns  put  an  end  to  this  farce.  You  nave  playea  the 
t  long  enough.  'Wliat  relation  subsists  between  you  ana  your  pre* 
princess !  On  whose  account  did  she  give  you  the  bracelet  and 
le  clothes  !  You  are  a  very  pretty,  and — in  short—you  must  be 
''Good  Heavens  I"  exclaimed  CJaudine,  *'what  do  you  mean  f 
*     '^  *        -  -       -        .  -  ^^^  urell!" 

her  words, 
your  purpose 
**  Then,  if  persuasion  has  failed,  I  must  try  force."  He  whistled 
oke,  and  tliree  of  his  attendants  rushed  into  the  room  and  seized 
e.  One  of  them  was  about  to  put  a  gag  in  her  mouth,  but  the  pre- 
was  needless :  she  had  fainted.  They  carried  her  to  the  carriage^ 
driver  set  off  at  full  gallop. 

(to  be  CONTIHUED.) 


i^iicraru  Shetcl^es,  hj  Sttin.  Jfrbiiu. 


No.  I. -HUGH    MILLER. 


311  neither  write  nor  speak  the  name  of  our  latnented  countryman 
a  feeling  of  sad  and  solemn  regret.  He  had^  been  for  many  years 
r  to  whom  we  looked  for  instruction  on  subjects  to  which  his  own 
ions  in  the  domain  of  physical  science  had  first  directed  our  atten- 
[u  volumes  are  before  us,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  ^ve  our 
some  idea  of  the  man  from  the  works  that  remain  to  praise  him. 
len,  w^e  have  his  juvenile  work — •*  Poems  written  in  the  leisure 
f  a  journeyman  Mason."  This  volume  is  out  of  tho  book  shops 
»,  and  no  new  edition  has  been  proposed.  In  a  new  edition  of  his 
e  works  a  volume,  uniform  with  the  others,  might  contain  tho 
wd  a  selection  of  Tales  and  Sketches,  which  lie  contributed  to 
n's  Talcs  of  the  Borders ;"  such  a  volumno  would  be  prised  by 
'  his  admirers  who  have  not  seen  his  poems.  In  dedicating  this 
*k  to  an  anonymous  friend,  probably  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
y,  his  minister  and  earliest  literary  patron,  the  young  poet  re- 
^  Some  wise  people  of  the  world  would  laugh  at  mo  as  credulous 
eclare  it  to  oe  my  belief  that  I  have  in  my  friend  one  who  does 
>  believes  to  be  right  out  of  love  to  God  ;  and  by  many  my  pro- 
would  be  deemed  the  ofispring  of  conceit  and  hypocrisy,  should 
ftt  I  feel  grateful  to  this  friend  for  his  hayinj^  convinced  one  who 
might  have  done  some  mischief  as  an  infidel,  that  the  religion 
3ible  is  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable.*'     What  higher  debt  of 

e  can  man  owe  to  man  {  Truly,  "  a  companion  of  wise  men  shall 
I* 

are  thirty-two  poems  in  the  volume  ;  the '^Boatman's  Tale,*'  in  five 
I  the  longest ;  it  is  highly  imaginativei  and  the  wondrous  power  of 


i 
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description  so  frequently  exhibited  in  the  author's  l&te  works  is 
by  several  passa^i^  in  this  tale — the  irregular  rhyme  and  powi 
guaj|«  remind  one  of  **  the  Ancient  Mariner/'  though  the  talo  a 
are  dissimilar.    Hear  the  opening  lines — 


«t 


The  summer  waves  are  dancing  bright^ 
Tho  sun  is  warm  and  high — 

No  breeze  is  wandVing  o*er  the  deep, 
No  cloud  is  on  the  sky — 

And  o'er  the  sea  right  merrily 
With  helm  and  oar  we  hie. 


Turn  round  our  bows,  my  weary  men, 
1  Furl  up  the  flapping  sail  ; 

!  We*ll  moor  our  bark  in  Marquis  bay 

!  And  wait  the  evening  gale  ; 

lu  Marquis  bay,  where  the  sea  gulls  play, 
Is  neither  surf  nor  swell. 

Heaven  shield  thee,  fisherman,  thy  face 

Is  waxing  deadly  wan  ; 
Didst  ever  see  so  pale  a  check  ! 

What  ails  thee,  ancient  man  1 
Heaven  help  thee,  fisherman,  the  sun 

Has  ta*en  thy  strength  away. 
Thy  little  strength,  for  thou  art  old. 

Thy  locks  are  thin  and  grey. 

It  is  not  toil  that  pales  my  check. 
Though  thin  my  locks  and  hoar, 

There's  few  can  hoist  a  heavier  sail. 
Or  pull  a  stronger  oar  ; 

'Tis  a  dark  thouglit,  that  all  unsouglit, 
VV^anders  my  memory  o'er. 

Beneath  yon  f»Tey  storm-beaten  rock, 

Dost  see  a  little  mound  ! 
Where  trailing  plants  are  spreading  gay, 

And  desert  nowers  abound. 
That  little  grassy  mound  beneath 

Lies  honest  Widter  Hogg  ; 
A  better  man  ne*er  hove  a  lead. 

Nor  reckon*d  by  the  log. 

Far  had  he  wantlcr'd  in  his  youth, 
O'er  many  an  ocean  wave, 

A  fearless  and  a  hardy  man 
In  storm  and  battle  brave ; 

In  age  he  found  beneath  that  mound 
A  solitary  grave. 

Come  let  us  moor  our  littl.i  bark 
And  to  his  grave  repair  ; 

If  you  will  list  my  simple  tale 
'Fwere  best  to  hear  it  there." 


*        '•I 


■im 
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the  mve  of  his  old  friand  the  boatman  tells  the  tale  of  life  and  death 
thrilling  pathos  and  power.  When  sailing  on  the  Moray  Firth  in  a 
boat  daring  the  night  they  are  overtaken  by  a  storm.  Walter,  seized 
me  mTsterious  infatuation,  plunges  into  the  sea  ;  the  boat  is  driven 
e,  and  the  boatman  is  left  there  bleeding  and  insensible.  lie  dream  i 
nge  dream,  in  which  he  fancies  he  hears  a  mermaid's  song.  At  length 
iousness  returns  : 

**  So  on  that  beach  where  sleeps  the  wave, 

And  smiles  the  unclouded  sun, 
Painfully  slow  I  op'd  my  eyes, 
And  saw  the  waning  moon  arise 

0*er  Moray's  mountains  dun. 
It  seemed  a  lovely  light,  yea  seem'd 

Queen  of  a  lovely  sky  ; 
The  waves  were  still,  the  clouds  had  pass'd, 
And  faint  and  low  the  sinking  blast 

Was  wildly  moaning  by. 
•  •♦*♦♦• 

1  strove  to  raise  my  hand,  its  sti-cngth. 

Its  wonted  strength  was  gone  ; 
Alas  !  in  helpless  suffering  laid, 

Stretch'd  on  a  rough  and  wcarv  bed. 
No  voice  to  sooth,  no  hand  to  aia, — 

To  aid  or  cherish  none, 
I  prov'd  it  sad  in  pain  to  He 

All  des'lato  and  alone." 

'  wearied  boatman  sleeps  again  and  dreams  of  his  drowned  companion 
^Qg  in  a  marvellously  beautiful  barque. 

**  Her  sails  were  white  as  sifmmer  cloud, 

Her  mast  a  boreal  ray, 
A  fiery  star  bedeck'd  her  prow, 
Begemm'd  with  light  her  stern  below. 

The  circling  edmes  play. 
*♦*«** 
Now,  mark  uie,  on  her  silvVy  deck  j 

Unarm'd  did  Walter  stand  ; 
And  on  each  side,  and  round  behind,  i 

There  watch'd  a  seraph  band. 

The  ridnbow  of  the  shower  ye've  seen, 

The  dazzling  sun  vou  see  ;  I 

O  !  orbs  and  hues  of  heaven  alone  i 

To  the  good  may  liken*d  be,  j 

When  they  doff  their  garb  of  fragile  clay  j 

To  bathe  in  eternity."  ' 

ft         ft         *         *         *         «  ! 

Iter  advises  his  friend  on  high  themes  of  immortality,  and  want!  him 
ttd  superstitious  dread  of  evil  spirits,  who  have  no  power  over  a 
OQs  mind.  We  quote  the  concluding  remaria  which  may  teach  a 
^  lesson — 
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'  Thou  sitre  hast  read  in  bearen's  own  book 

(O  search  that  rblame  well !) 
How  that  of  old  thp  soraph  tnoes 

Grew  proud  and  did  tooel ; 
And  how  that  from  the  height  of  heaven 

To  deepest  woe  they  feel. 

Of  these  the  band  whose  dark  presage 

Did  sore  my  heart  dismay  ; 
Yet  harmless  in  the  lonely  Wood, 

And  in  the  storm  are  they. 
But  ah  !  right  fearful — though  scarce  fcar'd 

When  in  man's  heart  they  stay. 

O  dread  them  when  the  wanton  smiles, 

And  when  the  bowl  is  set ; 
O  dread  them  when  thy  heart  is  glad, 

And  when  thy  cheeks  arc  wet. 

Dread  them  when  much  misluck  Is  thine, 

Or  much  prosperity ; 
For  passions  wild  of  joy  or  woe. 

To  them  right  friendly  be  ; 
When  fixed  is  the  felon  heart 

On  this  world's  vanity. 

But  if  on  heaven  thy  trust  be  laid, 

To  fear  thou  dost  not  well  ; 
For  stronger  is  one  Christian  man 

Than  all  the  fiends  of  hell.*' 

♦  ♦•♦♦♦ 

We  might  quote  some  powerful  stanzas  from  an  "  Elegy  writtc 
Sea,"  and  from  a  spirited  poem  suggested  by  and  descriptive  of  the"  I 
of  Gardiner."  •*  The  Ode  to  the  Ness,"  and  »'  The  Bun-dial  in  a  Churchy 
are  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Miller  too,  but  we  must  close  this  volni 
poetry  and  consider  those  ^at  works,  so  matchless  in  their  way,  on  i 
future  estimates  of  his  originality  and  power  will  be  established. 

Miller's  first  proso  work  is  entitled  '*  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  1 
of  Scotland,  or  the  traditional  History  of  Cromarty."  It  was  publial 
1834,  and  though  by  no  means  popular  at  the  time,  it  has  becoi 
unscientific  readers  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fascinating  of  his  ^ 
As  Scott  and  Leyden  preserved  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  bordei 
the  rude  lays  perishea  for  over,  so  Miller  has  rescued  from  oblivion 
waifs  and  stra^rs  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  North.  In  a  note  t 
second  edition,  in  which  he  explains  that  the  materials  of  his  volume 
collected  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  before  its  publication,  he  remi 
*'  Though  thirty-five  or  forty  years  may  not  seem  a  very  lengthened  p 
such  has  been  the  change  that  has  taken  place  during  Uio  lapse  < 
generation  which  has  in  that  time  disappeared  from  the  earth,  that  pc 
scarce  a  tithe  of  the  same  matter  could  be  collected  now.  We  live 
age  unfavourable  to  tradition,  in  which  the  written  has  supersede 
oral.  As  the  sun  rose  in  his  strength,  the  manna  wasted  away  Kke 
fVost  from  off  the  ground." 

We  have  heard  Miller's  style  of  writing  likened  to  Goldsmith* 
Washington  Ining's,  and  have  been  referred  to  numerous  passages 
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in  sripport  of  such  comparisons.  Many  of  our  readers  ma^r  deem 
Btttnptuons  if  we  alKy  that  Miller's  writings  are  embued  with  a  pathos 
ctin^ — a  beauty  as  cliarminfi^ — and  a  renoctive  poWer  more  philoso- 

than  the  works  of  either  of  these  masters  of  English  commMition. 
ill  quote  a  favourite  passaf^  from  the  **  Scenes  and  Legetids^'  which 
to  our  author's  frequent  occt^tion  as  a  chuttshjard  sculptor,  while  yet 
leyman  mason.  Our  language  will  famish  few  finer  compositions  of  its 
-**  Perhaps  no  personage  of  real  life  can  be  more  properly  regarded 
ermit  of  the  churchyard  than  the  itinerant  sculptor,  who  Wahders 
me  country  burning-ground  to  another,  recording  on  his  tablets  of 
the  tears  of  the  living,  and  the  worth  of  the  dead.  If  possessed  of 
Unary  portion  of  feeling  and  imagination,  he  can  scarce  fail  of  re- 
ig  his  profession  as  a  school  of  benevolence  and  poetry.    For  my  own 

have  seldom  thrown  aside  the  hammer  and  trowel  of  the  stonemason 
e  chisel  of  the  itinerant  sculptor,  without  receiving  some  fresh  con- 
ion  of  the  opinion.  Uow  often  liave  I  suffered  my  mallet  to  rest  on 
ifinished  epitaph,  when  listening  to  some  friend  of  the  buried  ex- 
ing  with  all  the  eloquence  of  grief,  on  the  mysterious  warning — and 
d  death-bed — on  the  worth  that  had  departed — and  the  sorrow  that 
ned  behind  !  How  often,  forgetting  tliat  I  was  merely  an  auditor, 
'.  so  identified  myself  with  the  mourner,  as  to  feel  my  heiirt  swell, 
y  eyes  become  moist !  Even  the  very  aspect  of  a  Solitary  church- 
eeihs  conducive  to  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  I  have  risen  from 
aployment  to  mark  the  shadow  of  tombstone  and  burial-mound 
ng  over  the  sward  at  my  feet,  and  have  been  rendered  serious  by  the 
ion,  that  as  tho!>o  gnomons  of  the  dead  marked  out  no  line  of  hours, 
I  the  hours  passea  as  the  shadows  moved,  so,  in  that  eternity  in 
eveii  the  dead  exist,  there  is  a  nameless  tide  of  continuity,  but  no 
n  of  time.  I  have  become  sad  when  looking  on  the  green  mound*) 
I  me, — I  have  regarded  them  as  waves  of  tnuniph  which  time  and 
liad  rolled  over  the  wreck  of  man ;  and  the  feeling  has  been 
ked  when,  looking  down  with  the  eye  of  ima^nation  through  the 
ilem  sea  of  graves,  I  have  marked  the  sad  remains  of  both  the  long- 
ed and  the  recent  dead  thickly  strewed  over  the  bottom.  I  have 
i  above  the  half-soiled  shroud  of  her  for  whom  tho  tears  of  bereave- 
had  not  yet  been  dried  up,  and  sighed  over  the  moulderinfi^  bones 
I  whose  very  name  had  long  since  perished  from  the  earth. 
Ilui^trate  the  powers  of  this  extraordinary  writer  we  will  (|uote  another 
efrom  the  "  (scenes  and  Legends,"  descriptive  of  the  first  outlweak  and 
BS  of  the  cholera — 

the  year  1817  a  new  and  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  a  densoly- 
d  district  of  Uindostan.  During  the  twelve  succeeding  years  it  was 
'  to  and  iVo,  and  walking  up  and  down '  in  that  immense  tract  of 
y  which  intervenes  between  British  India  and  the  Russian  dominions 
T>pe.    It  passed  from  province  to  province,  and  city  to  city.    Mi))ti- 

^  which  no  man  could  number,'  stood  waiting  its  approach  in  anxiety 
rror  ;  a  few  solitary  mourners  ga^ed  at  it  from  behmd.    It  journeyed 

highways,  and  strewed  them  with  carcasses.    It  coursed  along  the 

and  vessels  were  seen  drifting  in  the  current  with  their  dead.  It 
ok  the  cara>'an  in  the  desert,  and  the  merchant  fell  from  his  camel, 
owed  armies  to  the  field  of  battle,  struck  down  their  standards,  and 
up  their  array.  It  scaled  the  great  wall  of  China,  fbrded  the  Tigris 
e  Euphrates,  threaded  with  the  mountaineer  the  passes  of  the  frotete 
sua,  and  traversed  with  the  mariner  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Indian 
.  Vainly  was  it  deprecated  with  the  rites  of  every  religion,  exorcised 
» name  of  every  god.  The  Brahmin  saw  it  rolling  onwards,  more 
le  than  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  and  sought  refuge  in  his  temple ;  but 
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the  wheel  passed  over  him,  and  he  died.    The  wild  TarUur  railed  luiwir 
cry  to  scare  it  away,  and  then,  rushing  into  a  darkened  comer  of  hnkot, 
prostrated  himself  before  his  idol  and  expired.    The  dervise  ascended  tbe 
highest  tower  of  his  mosque  to  call  upon  Allah  and  the  Prophet;  udH 
grappled  with  him  ere  he  had  half  repeated  his  prayer,  and  he  toppled  orer 
the  battlements.     The  priest  unlocked  his  relics,  and  then  grasping  bis 
crucifix,  hied  to  the  bedside  of  the  dving ;  but  as  he  doled  out  the  con- 
solations of  his  faith,  tho  pest  seized  on  his  vitals,  and  he  sunk  howling 
where  he  had  kneeled.    And  alas  for  the  philosopher  I    Silent  and  lisUeai 
he  awaited  its  coming ;   and  had  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  been 
broken  up,  and  tho  proud  waves  come  rolling,  as  of  old,  over  wide-extended 
continents,  foaming  around  the  summit  of  tho  hills,  and  prostrating  with 
equal  ease  the  grass  of  tho  field  and  the  oaks  of  the  forc»t,  he  could  not 
have  met  tho  inundation  with  a  less  effective  resistance.    It  swept  ewit 
in  its  desolating  progress  a  hundred  millions  of  the  human  spedes.** 

When  the  **  Scones  and  Legends  "  appeared,  the  author  had  ceased  tobei  ' 
working  mason,  and  had  been  for  some  time  an  acoountant  in  a  branch  Uak, 
in  his  native  town,  and  had  become  a  local  celebrity  and  literary  authority.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
battle  that  was  raging  between  the  nan-itUrunonisU  and  the  moderafeif  and  ' 
which  resulted  in  the  memorable  disruption  of  1S44.  He  espoused  the  prin- 
ciples of  Chalmers  and  his  coadjutors;  and,  in  1839,  addressed  his  fsmoos 
letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  in  which  he  makes  it  appear,  that  his  lordship*! 
decision  against  the  non-intrusionists,  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  is  either  the 
decision  of  a  bad  lawyer  or  an  unprincipled  man.  In  a  few  weeks  4,0(K) 
copies  of  this  extraordinary  letter  were  printed  and  circulated  over  the  lind. 
Lord  Melbourne  regarded  it  as  the  composition,  under  a  popular  form,  and  a  ' 
norwM  ile  guerre,  of  some  of  tho  non-intrusion  leaders  m  Edinburgh,  and  . 
the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  no  such  suspicions,  and  although  he  lacked  i 
sympathy,  as  he  said,  with  the  ecclesiastical  views  which  it  advocated,  , 
enjoyed,  what  he  termed  its  racy  Bnglithf  and  the  unenviable  position  vn 
which  it  placed  the  noble  lord  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  An  extract  firom  . 
this  extraordinary  letter  will  give  some  idea  of  the  author^s  power  as  •^ 
ecclesiastical  controversialist.  , 

"  At  no  previous  period  were  the  popular  enci^es  so  powerfully  develop®* 
as  in  the  present ;  at  no  fonner  time  was  it  so  essentially  necessaiy  tl^. 
institutions  which  desire  to  live  should  open  themselves  to  the  infuiioo  . 
tho  popular  princi)>le.    Shut  them  up  in  their  old  chrysalis  state  ^m  t^^ 
new  atmasphero  of  life,  and  they  inevitably  perish.    And  these,  my  lo<^  \ 
aro  truths  which  I  can  more  than  see — I  can  also  feel  them.     I  am  one  ^  , 
the  people,  full  of  the  popular  sympathies, — it  may  bo  of  the  popul^  ' 
prejudices.    To  no  man  do  1  yield  in  the  love  and  respect  which  I  Ix^  *5 
tho  Church  of  Scotland  ;  I  neVer  signed  the  confession  of  her  faith,  but  ^ 
do  more — I  believe  it ;  and  I  deem  lier  scheme  of  government  at  once  U^^ 
simplest,  and  most  practically  beneficial,  that  has  been  established  mnC^ 
tho  time  of  the  Apostles.     But  it  is  tho  vital  spirit,  not  the  dead  body,  M' 
which  I  am  attached.    It  is  to  the  free  popular  church,  established  by  oU^ 
reformers,   not  to  an  unsubstantial  form,   or  an  empty  name,— <i  mef^ 
creature  of  expediency  and  the  state  ;  and  had  she  so  far  fallen  below  0^ 
estimate  of  her  dignity  and  excellence  as  to  have  acquiesced  in  your  lorcf' 
ship*s  decision^  the  leaf  holds  not  more  loselv  by  the  tree  when  the  Octob^^ 
wind  blows  highest,  than  I  would  have  held  by  a  church  so  sunk  and  dt^ 
graded.     And  these,  my  Lord,  are  the  feelings,   not  merely  of  a  single 
mdividual,  but  of  a  class  which,  though  less  learned,  and  may  bo  less  wi»(7* 
than  the  classes  above  them,  are  beyond  comparison  more  numerous,  ai»<^ 
promise,  now  that  they  are  learning  to  think,  to  become  immensely  mor9 
powerful.    Drive  our  better  clergymen  to  extremities  on  this  question- — 
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iree  hundred  of  them  throw  up  their  livings,  as  the  Puritans  of 

and  the  Preshvterians  of  Scotland,  did  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
cottish  estahlishment  inevitably  falls.  Your  lordship  is  a  sagacious 
)eing  man.  How  long,  think  you,  would  the  English  establishment 
er  humbler  sister  ?  and  how  long  would  the  monarchy  exist  after 
ction  of  both  i 

bavc  entertained  a  too  favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
las  disappointed  your  expectations.  Scotland  is  up  in  rebellion ! 
in}  assembly  refuse  to  settle  Mr.  Young. — Take  your  seat,  my 
.  tiT  tlie  members  of  this  refractory  court  for  their  new  and  un- 

offence — They  believe  'that  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  is 
th  the  existence  of  the  church,  ana  forms  an  integral  part  of  its 
on ' — their  consciences,  too,  are  awakened  on  the  subject ;  they 
breed  settlements  have  done  very  little  good,  and  a  great  deal  of 
id  that  intruded  ministers  have'  been  the  means  ot  converting 

to  Christ,  and  have,  it  is  feared,  in  a  great  many  instances  been 
ted  themselves. — ^They  have  besides  come  to  believe,  with  their 
fold,  that  God  himself  is  not  indifferent  in  the  matter  ;  and  are 
Bt  *  haply  they  should  bo  found  fighting  against  him.*  And  in 
nbly,  my  lord,  there  are  wise  ana  large-minded  men — men  ad- 
'  their  genius,  and  revered  for  their  piety  wherever  the  light  of 
or  religion  has  yet  found  its  way. — Now  a  certain  law  of  the 
which  was  passed  rather  more  than  1*20  years  ago,  through  the 
of  very  bad  men,  and  for  a  very  bad  purpose,  has  demanded  that 
nbly  proceed  forthwith  to  impose  on  a  resisting  people,  a  singu- 
opular  clergyman, — ^and  the  assembly  have  refused — courteously 
ibly  'tis  true,  but  still  most  firmly. —  Give  to  this  unpopular 
n,  they  say,  all  the  emoluments  of  the  office — we  lay  no  claim  to 
B  have  no  right  to  them  whatever  ;  nay,  we  hold  even  our  own 
r  sufferance,  and  you  have  the  power  to  take  them  from  us  when- 

please  ;  but  we  must  not  enforce  this  unpopular  clergyman  on 
le,  our  consciences  will  not  suffer  us  to  do  it ;  and  as  the  laws 
ntrol  our  consciences  cannot  be  altered,  whereas  those  which 
le  country  are  in  a   state  of  continual  change, — suffer  us,  we 

Sroii,  to  confer  with  the  makers  of  these  changing  laws,  that 
aw  may  be  made  so  much  better  as  to  agree  with  the  fixed  law 
iscieuces. — Now  such,  my  lord,  is  the  heinous  offeice  committed 
men — you  could  not  believe  they  were  so  wicked — you  could 
the  crime,  but  not  in  connection  with  them ;  3'ou  said  it  was 
IS,  preposterous,  monstrous,  to  believe  that  they  could  be  so  wicked ; 
id  ill  to  speak  of  Christ  on  the  occasion,  it  is  against  Bolingbroke*s 
,he  law  of  Christ,  that  these  men  have  offended.'* 
this  pamphlet  appeared,  the  non-intrusion  leaders  had  projected  the 
n  of  a  newspaper  to  maintain  their  views.  Dr.  Candli^h  suggested 
)r  should  become  the  editor,  and  he  was  prevailed  on,  not  without 
dsg^vings  and  fears  that  his  favourite  geological  pursuits  would  be 
obstructed,  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  The  WUnef$  newspaper, 
om  the  commencement  of  his  editorial  career  till  the  day  of  his  sad 
came  Uie  exponent  of  his  ecclesiastical,  political,  social^  and  scientific 

twelve  months  after  Miller's  editorial  duties  be^an,  his  well-known 
'  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  "  appeared,  and  from  that  time  his  reputa- 

high  geological  authority  was  established.  Every  working  man 
read  the  opening  chapter.  It  is  finer  than  any  lecture  to  working 
)ver  read  or  heard.  It  dignifies  labour,  no  matter  how  humble,  and 
I  reasonable  men  to  their  emnloyment  whatever  it  may  be.    When 

in  a  sandstone  quarry,  Miller  got  his  first  geological  impres'-ions 
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by  diicoFcring  the  appearance  of  the  rii}ple8  of  the  waves,  ao  frequently  leea 
OD  our  pavementSf  as  well  preserved  aa  if  the  sea  had  left  them  a  few  boon 
before,  though  no  wave  could  have  touched  them  since  a  period  many  thousand 
of  ages  before  the  creation  of  man.    As  he  continued  to  labour  new  wosderi 
were  revealed  to  his  inquiring  mind,  and  he  finely  remarks — **  My  first  year 
of  labour  camo  to  a  close,  and  I  found  that  the  amount  of  my  happuien 
had  not  been  less  than  the  last  of  my  boyhood.    My  knowledge,  too,  bad 
increased  in  moro  than  tho  ratio  of  former  seasons  ;  and  as  I  had  acquired 
the  skill  of  at  least  tho  common  mechanic,  I  had  fitted  myself  for  in- 
dependence.   The  additional  experience  of  twenty  years  has  not  shown 
mo  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between  a  life  of  toil  and  a  Uf<! 
of  wretchedness  ;  and  when  I  have  found  good  men  anticipatii^  a  better 
and  a  happier  time  than  oitlier  the  present  or  the  past,  the  conviction  tb&i 
in  every  period  of  the  world's  history  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  must  pa»s 
their  days  in  labour,  has  not  in  the  least  inclined  me  to  scepticism  " 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  grand  work  few  geological  investigations 
had  been  made  among  the  sandstone  deposites  ^  they  were  accounted  subor* 
dinato  and  comparatively  uninteresting  formations.     Miller  had  been  bos^ 
and  brought  up  among  them,  however,  and  his  laborious  and  triumph*^ 
investig^ations  unfolded  and  classified  their  unknown  ichth^olites  and  invest^ 
them  with  an  interest  that  will  ever  be  associated  with  his  name.    In  a  no^ 
to  the  third  edition  of  the  work  the  lamented  author  remarks — '*  Agmsax  no^^ 
enumerates  105  species  of  fossil  fish  peculiar  to  tho  ^  Old  Ued  Sandstone  >  1 
and,  with  tho  adaition  of  the  more  ooubtful  species — some  of  which,  hc^"^* 
ever,  wero  included  in  the  list  of  Cuvier — 150.    The  ichthyolites  of  o«^* 
system,  and  that  one  deemed  poorer  in  oi^nisms,  but  a  few  yeairs  sin^^^ 
than  any  other,  are  now  ascertained  to  be  considerably  more  numero^*^ 
than  all  the  ichthyolitcs  of  all  the  systems  put  together,  as  estimated  V^^ 
the  highest  authorities  only  fourteen  years  ago."  ^  . 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  on  23d  September,  1840,  the  cb"^ 
members  of  that  august  body  spoke  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  "  in  tcra 
of  highest  praise.      Dr.   Buckland  said — **  He  had  never  been  so  muj 
astonished  in  his  life  bv  the  powers  of  any  man  as  he  had  been  by  t^ 
geological  descriptions  of  Mr.  Miller,  which  had  been  shown  to  him  in  " 
IVUneis  newspaper,  by  his  friend  Sir  C.  Moiiteith.    That  wonderful  i 
described  these  objects  with  a  felicity  which  made  him  ashamed  of  tf»*  \ 
comparative  meagorness  of  his  own  description    in   the    ^  Bridgewat^^  ' 
Treatise,"  which  had  cost  him  hours  and  days  of  labour.     Ho  would  py^^ 
his  left  hand  to  possess  such  powers  of  dcscnption  as  this  man  ;  and,  {t  ^^ 
pleased  PTovidence  to  spare  liis  useful  life,  he,  if  any  one,  would  certainty 
render  the  science  attractive  and  popular,  and  do  equal  service  to  theolog:^ 
and  geology."  These  words  had  an  almost  prophetic  significance.  In  our  inte^*^ 
course  with  geological  students,  in  all  parts  of  tne  three  kingdoms,  we  have  be^^"* 
told  of  first  impressions  derived  from  Miller's  eloquent  descriptions.   There  is  ^ 
charm  about  triem  all  which  reconciles  the  most  romantic  reader  to  the  subje^^ 
in  hand,  and  a  truthfulness  and  earnestness  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  jud^^ 
meiit  of  the  hardest-headed  enquirer  after  truth.      *  Prove  all  things,  boUi^ 
fast  that  which  is  good '  seems  to  have  been  Miller  s  perpetual  watchword  9 
and  when  we  accompany  him  in  his  excursions  into  the  fbre-worid,  and  so^ 
him  hammer  in  hand  breaking  the  rocks  and  compalling  them  to  give  u^ 
their  long  hidden  evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  we  fee\  as  »» 
we  had  communion  with  one  commissioned  by  tLe  highest  to  open  the  re  - 
positories  of  the  universe,  to  simplify  all  their  mysteries,  and  reconcile  thenrm 
l)eyond  i^ll  doubt  with  that  teord  *  which  livcth  and  aindeth  for  ever.*  ** 

Miller's  pext  work,  "  First  Impressions  of  England  find    its  People  *^ 
appeared  in  1847,  a  reprint  of  twenty  delightful  chanters  fi'om  the  columns 
T^€  W'  Unas,  A  more  nscinating  work  can  scarcely  oe  taken  up  by  a  gene- 
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cr.  It  is  full  of  beauties,  but  tbe  length  of  our  paper  forbids  further 
ition.  His  descnption  of  Old  York  and  its  Venerable  Minster  is  one 
le  grandest  passages  we  ever  read. 

le  extraordinary  popularity  of  a  work  on  the  "  Development  hypothesis 
amarck  and  Maillet,"  published  some  years  ago  by  an  anonymous 
or,  brought  forth  its  antedote,  "  The  Foot-piints  of  the  Creator,'*  in 
',h  our  author  provea  himself  more  than  a  match  for  his  nameless  and 
leless  antagonist.  He  proves  beyond  all  controversy  that  the  Creator 
»  apprentice,  making  abortions  and  casting  them  aside.  **  God  speaks 
it  is  done;  lie  commands  and  it  stands  fast."  Tho  Asterolepis  of 
mnesB,  the  oldest  ichthyolite  known,  is  as  complete  in  its  structure,  and 
»arsto  have  been  as  well  fitted  for  tho  purposes  of  its  existence  as  any 

described  in  "Tho  Vestiges"  or  elsewnere.  After  rising  from  a 
isal  of  '*  The  Foot-prints,"  tiio  eloquent  and  ingenious  theories  of  "  The 
tiges"  vanish  like  phantoms  of  a  schoolboy's  fancy,  or  mimes  of  a  poet's 
HI. 

early  three  veai-s  ago  we  were  delighted  by  tho  most  popular  of  all 
author's  works,  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  the  Story  of  my 
cation."    There  is  no  finer  autobiography  in  our  language,  and  as  far 

goes  he  needs  no  other  man  to  tell  his  story  ;  it  finishes  with  tho  com- 
cement  of  his  editorial  labours.  Perhaps  an  abler  and  more  generous 
>rian  than  the  author  of  **  The  Ten  Years*  Conflict "  may  vet  tell  the 
Id  how  this  great  layman  and  mightiest  hero  of  the  Free  Church  with- 
d  "  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places,"  and  sanctified  the  great 
ggle  tor  spiritual  iudcpendeuco  by  tho  memorable  efforts  of  his  genius, 
e  matchless  leaders  that  were  heard  like  trumpet  tones  in  every  parish 
cotluid,  twice  a  week,  before  and  after  the  disruption.  \Vc  should  like 
3e  a  volume  or  two  or  these  grand  compositions,  edited  and  elucidated 
hat  true  friend  and  spiritual  instructor  of  our  author,  the  generous- 
ed  Dr.  Guthrie,  or  his  excellent  aud  accomplished  colleague.  Dr. 
ma,  undoubtedly  the  foremost  literary  man  in  the  Free  Church. 
7"e  have  just  read  Miller's  last  work,  "  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks." 

think  it  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  tho 
try  of  physical  science  in  our  time.  As  it  is  in  the  hands  of  all  readers, 
as  all  tno  leading  periodicals  have  noticed  it  mo^t  favourably,  no  praise 
■ura  or  critical  elucidation  is  necessary  to  make  it  more  popular,  for  it  is 
ady  the  book  of  the  season.  One  reads  it  with  a  sad  interest,  a  shadow 
I  on  every  page  as  the  tragic  end  of  the  writer  ever  obtrudes  itself  on 
mind  of  its  readers,  and  when  warmed  into  rapturo  by  the  novel  views, 
clear  and  conclusive  reasonings,  and  above  all  oy  the  mighty  eloquence 
he  man,  one  seeks  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  that  morbid  state  of 
i  which  deprived  the  world  of  his  valuable  life.  In  contemplating  tho 
d  catastrophe  all  pride  of  human  intellect  is  humbled  to  the  dust, 
many  in  his  best  estate,  **  is  crushed  before  the  moth." 


un    Wintnlinrttif. 


BY  DR.  BOWRINO,  BRITISH  PLENIPOTENTIARY  TO  CHINA. 


The  heart  haa  tendrils  like  the  vino. 

Which  round  another's  bosom  twhie, 

Outspringing  from  the  living  tree 

Of  deeply  planted  sympathy ; 

AVhose  flowers  are  hope,  its  froita  are  bliss^— 

Beneficence  its  harvest  is. 


i 
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There  are  some  bosoms  dark  and  drear, 
Which  an  unwater'd  desert  are ; 
Yet,  there  a  curious  e^e  may  trace 
^ome  smiling  spot,  some  verdant  place, 
Where  little  flowera— the  weeds  between — 
Spend  their  soft  I'ragrance  all  unseen. 

Despise  them  not,  for  wisdom's  toil 
lias  ne*er  disturbed  that  stubborn  soil. 
Yet  care  and  culture  mip^ht  have  brought 
The  01*0  of  truth  from  mmes  of  thought, 
And  fancy's  fairest  flowers  had  bloomed 
Where  truth  and  fancy  lie  entomb'd. 

Insult  him  not ;  his  blackest  crime 
May,  in  his  Maker's  eye  sublime — 
In  spite  of  all  thy  pride — be  less 
Than  e'en  thy  daily  waywardness, 
Than  many  a  sin  and  many  a  stain, 
Forgotten  and  impressed  again. 

There  is,  in  every  human  heart, 
Bome  not  completely  barren  part, 
Where  seeds  of  truth  and  love  might  grow, 
And  flowers  of  generous  virtue  blow. 
To  plant,  to  watch,  and  water  there, 
This  is  our  duty — be  our  care. 


I  And  sweet  it  is  the  growth  to  trace 

I  Of  worth,  of  intellect,  of  grace, 

I  In  bosoms  where  our  labours  first 

I  IJid  the  young  seed  of  spring-time  burst, 

And  lead  it  on  from  hour  to liour, 
I  To  ripen  into  perfect  flower. 

;  Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  garden  clad 

j  In  ail  the  robes  that  Ldcu  had, — 

'  Or  vale  o'erspread  with  streams  and  trees, 

I  A  Paradise  of  mysteries, — 

Plains  with  f^reen  hills  adorning  them, 

Like  jewels  in  a  diadem  ? 

j  These  gardens,  vales,  and  plains,  and  hills, 

,  Mhich  beauty  gilds  and  music  fills, 

I  Were  once  but  deserts.    Culture's  hand  ' 

Has  scatter'd  verdure  o'er  the  land, 
1  And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule  serene 

i  Were  barren  wilds  usurped  the  scene. 

And  such  is  man ;— A  soil  which  breeds. 
Or  sweetest  flowers  or  vilest  weeds ; 

j  Flowers,  lovely  as  the  morning  light, — 

I  Weeds,  deadly  as  the  aconite. 

Just  as  his  heart  is  train'd  to  bear. 
The  pois'nous  weed  or  floweret  fair. 
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A    STORY    IN    FOUR    CHAPTBR8. 


CHAPTER  I. 

»LiTARV  footstep  was  on  Glasgow  bridge,  comiDg  from  the  left  bank 
riyer.  It  was  neavy  and  uncertain,  ana,  midway  across  it,  paused,  as 
itfiil  whether  it  were  worth  while  going  farther.  The  evening  was 
ling  into  night,  and  the  lights  from  the  city  were  cast  among  the 
tams  on  the  river.  But  it  was  not  to  watch  their  mingling  on  the 
that  Nicol  Forbes  leaned  over  the  bridge.  Other  thoughts  were  in 
ad,  and  vet  they  were  full  of  that  rushing  current,  and  as  he  looked 
le  founa  himself  considering  how  long  a  person  carried  along  by  it 
retain  consciousness  of  suffering.  Ana  then  he  thought  how  the 
would  bear  him  on,  hurrying  down  between  its  green  oanka,  down 
salt  waves  of  the  broad  channel,  and  the  wider  ocean,  never  to  be 
r  heard  of  any  more,  but  to  find  rest  in  some  deep  quiet  cave,— all 
,  and  regret,  and  shame  for  ever  ended. 

seemed  distinctly  pictured  to  his  eye  in  the  dark  flowiuff  river.  But 
anging  picture  would  not  stop  there — ^imagination  had  seized  the 
a  her  own  hands,  and  on  she  went.  On,  beyond  that  ocean  bed  which 
ng  human  hand  could  reach — on— on — though  the  form  seemed  left 
1,  there  was  a  something,  still  himself,  the  waters  swept  on  farther 
Tther  through  scenes  from  which  even  imagination's  eye  shrank 
iog.  There  was  awe  and  overwhelming  terror,  and  judgment  and 
%  and  unutterable  wretchedness,  and  deathless  agony  ;  and  a  voice 
n  all  which  seemed  for  ever  whispering  that  his  own  rash  deed  had 
t  all  I  Ilo  started  from  his  guilty  dream  with  a  shudder.  **  No  ; 
B  not  the  rest  for  which  he  longed  !*' 

now  he  started  a  second  time,  as  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
>  saw  standing  beside  him  a  man,  whose  step  he  had  been  too  deeply 
ed  in  his  own  dark  thoughts  to  notice. 
hat  are  you  thinking  of,  young  man  i"  demanded  the  stranger. 

nothing/'  stammered  Forbes,  for  the  consciousness  of  what  his 
lis  had  been  impeded  his  utterance. 

leedl"  said  the  stranger.  '*  Well,  one  might  have  fancied  that  no 
could  look  long  on  that  river  without  its  teaching  him  to  think,  if  he 
knew  before.  See  how  it  rushes  on,  never  pausing,  never  returning, 
torrent  of  human  life  sweeps  across  the  earth.  Andiust  so  do  the 
shine  equally  bright  on  all  that  flows  along.  Aye,  tnat  broad  glow 
1  half  across  the  river  there,  glared  just  the  same  on  the  water  that 
i  beneath  its  light  an  hour  past ;  and  so  it  will  on  the  succeeding 
I  for  hours  and  nours  to  come,  glowing  on  as  if  it  knew  no  change  in 
t  shone  upon,  though  those  which  first  glanced  in  its  light  will  then 
away,  beaten  by  the  wind  and  dashed  ogainst  the  rocks.  But  what 
t !  or  what  cares  society — the  world — though  those  on  whom  it  once 

are  driven  and  beaten,  and  dashed  about  on  distant  shores !  The 
I  current  still  flows  on — there  is  no  gap — no  interruption — the  living 
roll  fast  upon  each  other,  it  may  be  but  to  glitter  for  awhile,  then  pass 
nr  into  darkness." 


\ 
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After  the  first  two  or  three  sentences,  the  stranger  spoke  as  thongfc*  ^ 
himself,  and  for^tful  he  had  a  listener.  There  was  a  strangeness,  an  ab- 
ruptness, and  bitterness  in  his  manner,  as  of  one  who  had  saffe^red  ^ 
severely  to  care  though  others  knew  what  he  had  felt.  He  heaved  a  A  ^«p 
sigh,  then  continued, — 

"  'Tis  but  a  bad  world — it  is  well  there  is  a  better  I  But  that  is  a  1  ^^^g 
way  off;  so  far,  there  seems  no  reaching  it.  And,  in  tlie  meantime,  on^^  is 
often  tempted  to  think  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  stepped  into  a 


one.  But  for  all  that,  young  man,"  he  added,  pointedly,  **he  had  better  i 
beware  he  does  not  step  into  it.  It  is  but  a  short  step  sometimes,  but  cs0a  / 
never  be  repented  of." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  to  me  V  asked  Forbes,  haughtily. 

"  Because  I  have  seen  men  look  like  you  before  they  took  that  step.  It 
is  dark,  you  would  say ;  aye,  but  I  am  used  to  darkness,  both  moral  and 
physical.  I  have  been  surrounded  by  it— have  lived  in  it — ^nntil  I  ahnost 
wonder  I  remembered  what  light  was.  But  that  is  nothing — at  least  to  yoa. 
Go  home,  and  whatever  evils  are  in  your  lot  strive  manfully  ag^ainst  them." 

"  Home  !**  repeated  Nicol  bitterly.    **  I  once  had  a  home ;  I  have  none  now !" 

**  Have  you  not?*'  said  the  stranger  quickly.  "  That  is,  indeed,  a  sorrow.  I  4^ 
do  not  ask  if  it  is  your  own  fault — the  world  always  says  it  is;  but  the  I  ^1 
thunder-cloud  can  shadow  the  path  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  of  the  guilty,  >  ^ 
and,  God  knows  !  the  anger  of  the  world  is  often  heavy  enough  even  on  those 
who  deserve  it !  But  you  say  you  have  no  home.  Then  come  with  me;  if  , 
you  will  accept  my  hospitality,  you  are  welcome." 

**  I  thank  you,*'  said  Forbes,  **  but  I  am  not  houseless— only  homeless." 

**  You  are  right,"  replied  the  stranger.  **  Wide  indeed  is  the  difTerence  be- 
tween those  two  words.  Gold,  however  gathered,  can  provide  a  shelter,  and 
there  one  may  sit  beneath  it,  with  no  kind  face  to  smile  upon  him,  no  eye  to 
watch  his  countenance  and  note  every  passing  cloud  with  the  intense  anxiety 
of  affection— no  loving  heart  to  pour  forth  prayers  which  hover  round  him  all 
day  like  guardian  angels.  That  is  no  home  I  The  beggar  who,  with  his 
wife  and  cnildren,  wanders  from  town  to  town,  resting  by  the  wayside  or  under 
the  meanest  shed — even  he,  crouching  in  the  comer  of  some  ruin  or  cdUar, 
hungry  and  cold,  yet  with  his  little  ones  clinging  round  him,  and  their  mother 
by  his  side,  when  he  reads  in  their  looks  how  much  they  love  him,  and  feels 
how  one  common  interest  and  affection  binds  all  to  each  other,  he  has  more 
right  to  call  that  night's  miserable  resting-place  a  home  However,  one  must 
taKe  what  shelter  he  can,  and  it  is  time  1  thought  of  seeking  mine." 

**My  waj^  is  the  same,  for  a  time  at  least/*  said  Forbes,  who  began  to  feel 
an  interest  in  his  strange  companion,  besides  that  any  society  seemed  at  that 
moment  better  than  his  own  t noughts. 

So  on  they  went  together  The  ebbing  tide  of  business  had  not  yet  left  the 
streets  empty,  and  people  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  some  with  intent  looks  and 
hunying  feet,  and  others  laughing  and  jesting  a|  though  all  care  had  been 
thrown  off  their  minds  with  the  aay*s  accomplished  work.  When,  at  length, 
they  had  passed  through  the  Trongate,  the  stranger  paused. 

**  Your  way  leads  no  farther,  then  ?"  said  Forbes. 

'^  No ;  I  live  down  among  the  other  time-worn  and  ruined  things  in  Si.  An* 
drew's  Square.  Should  you  ever  wish  to  see  him  again,  you  will  there  hear  of 
William  Grant." 

"  I  shall  do  so  willingly,"  began  Forbes,  but  Grant  interrupted  him. 

"  You  do  not  know  who  is  the  man  you  think  of  seeing,''  said  he  abruptly. 
**  He  has  been  the  companion  of  felons,  ne  has  sat  at  meat  with  murderers,  and 
wrought  all  day  with  tiiieves— in  a  word,  he  has  been — a  convict !  That  word 
is  enough ;  you  will  have  no  desire  for  my  companionship." 

At  the  first  moment,  Forbes  had  shrunk  instinctively  from  the  pariah  of 

_ 
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;  bat,  in  the  next  a  shudder  came  oyer  hinif  with  the  thought,  "What 
are  I  to  Bcom  him  ?''  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  speaker^s  ann  as  he 
•ning  away.  *<  No,"  said  Nicol,  "  I  will  seek  it  stUl,  if  you  will  let  me, 
e  are  few  who  now  would  be  the  friends  of  Niool  Forbeisk" 
name  told  Grant  Tolumes.  ^  Is  it  so  f '  he  said.  "  Then  God  heln  jtm  I 
re  A  rough  path  to  tread.  But  you  are  young,  and  though  the  mil  is 
may  vet  be  climbed.  Gome  to  me  when  you  will ;  I  have  seen  much 
rorid  Desides  my  experience  of  the  worst  portion  of  it,  so  may  Iiib  of  ser- 
you,  which  I  would  be  very  gladly." 

98  wrung  his  hand  in  silence,  for  there  were  feelings  in  his  heart  which 
it  find  utterance  in  words.  And  so  they  parted,  and  Nicol  went  on 
;lad  that  it  was  night,  and  no  one  could  recognise  him  as  he  passed ; 
bat  a  little  back,  and  he  would  not  have  cared  though  everyone  in  the 
d  his  name  and  history  in  his  face. 

e  was  a  great  change  since  then.  He  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  largest 
in  Glasffow,  but  a  robbery  had  been  committed  on  the  firm,  and  circum- 

had  thrown  suspicion  on  him.  He  was  arrested,  but  the  evidence 
bim  was  not  conclusive  enough  to  warrant  the  matter  being  carried 
,  though  it  was  sufficient  to  utterly  destroy  his  character  for  honour  and 
y,  and  to  impress  everyone  with  a  full  conviction  of  bis  g^t ;  and  he 
;  At  libertj,  principally,  it  was  supposed,  in  consequence  of  his  em- 
I  not  wishing  to  press  the  charge. 

the  feeling  that  no  was  cast  fnendless  and  helpless  upon  the  world, 
ighted  name  and  ruined  prospects,  was  not  all  that  Forbes  bore  back 
im  to  liberty.  There  was  the  thought  of  those  who  had  loved  him 
;he  father,  whose  only  child  he  was,  and  the  fair  gentle  cousin  whose 
had  mingled  with  all  his  brightest  visions  ever  since  he  could  remem- 
rhe  story  of  his  disgrace  had  reached  them  in  their  quiet  home  beside 
^e,  and  crushed  them  to  the  earth  with  shame  ;  and  the  father  who 
en  so  proud  of  him,  who  had  centred  in  him  all  his  hopes  and  ahnost 
love,  nad,  in  his  indignation  at  the  stain  brought  on  a  name  which, 
n,  had  been  spotless,  written  to  his  son — and  such  a  letter !  The 
less  of  its  reproaches,  and  the  intensity  of  grief  it  manifested,  coming 
loment  when  Nicol  was  writhing  under  the  consciousness  of  general 
ind  utter  ruin,  had  almost  maddened  him,  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
ring  over  the  country,  striving  in  vain  to  fly  from  the  torturing 
its  which  clung  to  him,  had  nearly  driven  him  to  bury  the  termina- 
lus  short  life's  journey  in  the  swin  dark  liver. 
few  minutes  more  Forbes  reached  his  lod^ngs.  Cold  looks  were  his 
le,  for,  as  his  landlady  had  said  in  his  hearing, "  her  folk  had  aye  been 
folk ;"  but  his  heart  had  been  too  chilled  to  feel  the  freezing  recep- 
On  the  table  lay  a  note,  which  he  tore  open  with  a  wild  eagerness  to 
Msession  of  its  contents,  whatever  anguish  they  might  inmct.  But 
>rd8  were  sweet  and  gentle,  as  though  an  angel  mid  stood  hr  and 

the  writers  pen.  Yes — one  heart  clung  to  him  still,  and  with 
frank  as  a  sistoi^s,  yet  even  stronger  and  more  confiding,  Helen 
» avowed  her  full  trust  in  his  innocence,  and  told  him  there  was  one 
cmld  never  doubt  or  forsake  him.  And  then  she  spoke  of  patience 
hope,  and  of  brighter  days  that  would  come,  and  happier  hours  that 
drive  away  all  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  present. 
B8  a  letter  framed  to  sooth  and  cheer,  and  vet  when  he  had  read  it 
h,  Nicol  Forbes  leaned  his  head  on  his  folded  arms  and  wept,  the 
ars  which  he  had  shed  since  the  charge  was  brought  against  him. 
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CIIAITER  II. 

St.  Andrew*!  Square,  in  Glasgow,  looks  like  a  spot  in  a  deserted  city.  "Ihe 
old  diordi,  with  its  walls  of  Pictish  oriffin,  which  occupies  the  centre,  is  thi 
only  thing  that  seems— on  one  day  of  the  week — ^instinct  with  life.    On  uy 
other  dsv,  you  might  go  there  and  hear  no  step  except  yonr  own  startle  tM 
air.    Tall  substantial  houses  stand  around,  in  by-gone  days  the  abodei  of 
graire  Prorost  and  gay  city  beauty.    But  their  former  occupants  have  uMed 
into  the  grare,  and  none  appear  to  have  succeeded  them.     No  chimm's 
laughing  fiuses  look  out  from  the  windows ;  no  little  feet  dance  out  of  the 
doorways.    Dust  has  gathered  on  the  panes,  and  no  hand  wipes  it  awaj;8iid 
windows  have  been  broken,  which  no  one  ever  seems  to  think  of  mendiDg. 
Spirits  may  haunt  the  place,  but  no  inhabitant  is  visible. 

Yet  there  are  inhabitants ;  for  the  pawnbrokers'  signs,  which  meet  tbe 
eye  on  eveiy  side,  hanff  there  to  tempt  the  wants  or  prodigality  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  thougn  no  living  thmg  except  a  drowsy  ny  is  to  be  teen 
moving  near  them.  And  there  are  dwellers  on  every  not,  almost  in  erenr 
room,  as  in  all  other  parte  of  the  city  hive  ;  but  ono  is  apt  to  wonder,  wita 
NiooJ^  how  all  can  be  so  still,  with  so  much  active  life  breathing  and  hoff, 
onlyjust  behind  those  strong  old  walls. 

After  penetrating  uselessly  into  several  of  these  houses,  and  receiTUiff 
fh>m  more  than  one  guidwife,  whom  he  had  disturbed  in  her  hous^olS 
avocations,  the  intimation  that  ''she  couldna  bo  fashed"  to  attend  to  his 
inquiries  for  his  new  fHend,  Nicol  at  length  found  him  in  a  comfortless  room, 
at  the  topmost  story  of  the  most  dismal  looking  dwelling  in  the  square. 
Qnxit  was  tracing  mysterious  figures  on  a  large  sheet  of  pi^r^  but  rose 
with  a  kind  welcome  as  Nicol  Forbes  announced  himself. 

Then  each  looked  intently  on  the  other,  whom  he  had  before  seen  only  in  the 
dim  twilight  and  by  tbe  lamp-rays.  And  a  smile  of  pitying  sadness  came  to 
Grant's  Up,  as  he  marked  how  young  Forbes  was  to  have  passed  from  life's 
sunshine  into  Its  shade — where  he  himself  had  so  long  dwelt.  Tet,  as  Niool*s 
eye  soon  read,  his  own  years  scarcely  numbered  forty,  and  his  features  were 
still  handsome,  though  they  were  worn  by  care  and  suffering,  and  his  hair 
broadiv  streaked  with  grey. 

And  yet  to  this  man— the  acquaintance  of  an  hour — Nicol  Forbes  hadoons, 
as  to  tne  only  one  from  whom  he  could  ask  counsel,  or  to  whom  he  eonld 
^peak  of  the  mortifications  and  difficulties  surrounding  him.  For  this  almost 
stranger  was  the  only  man  who  had  shown  him  sympathy  or  kindness.  From 
all  else,  pnmd  in  their  unstained  rectitude,  he  had  met  sneers  and  cold  hateghtf 
looks ;  and  knew  he  should  have  been  haughtily  repulsed  if  he  had  souaht 
oommunication  with  them,  though  it  had  only  been  to  say,  as  he  sain  to 
Grant' 

"WhataiAltOdo!    Which  way  am  I  to  turn  ?»* 

'*  That  is  hard  to  tell,"  was  Grant's  reply.  **  You  say  that  here  you  have 
no  prospect  of  employment  ?*' 

(*  No  chance.  Mv  name,  my  very  fkco  is  enough  to  bar  all  hope.  I  out 
never  forget  the  reouffii  I  have  encountered  to-day,  even  where  I  Mieved  I 
should  be  unknown,  and  want  of  character  of  least  importance.  No,  never 
again  shall  I  expose  myself  to  such  bitter  insult  !'*  exclaimed  Niool,  trtardag 
up,  and  beffinning  to  pace  the  room  in  uncontrollable  excitement. 

Grant's  lip  quiverea  with  a  Strang  expression,  for  he  had  suffered  ftaewaim 
than  his  young  comfMuiion  had  detailed.    But  after  a  moment  he  said  calmly^ 

**  We  nave  little  right  to  blame  others  for  doins^  as  we  might  have  ddne, 
were  our  positionfl  reversed.     All  naturally  shrink  from  danger,  whether  to 
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't'hemgelves  or  property.  True,  you  songht  a  situation  where  was  no  trust ; 
yet  there  is  scarce  any  whore  want  of  rectitude  cannot  exert  an  evil  influence, 
^uid  where  it  does  not,  the  world  fancies  that  it  does.  A  reputation  is  every- 
±hin^ — while  this  life  lasts — and  woe  to  him  who  has  lost  what  is  so  hard  to  oe 
sregained  !  But  you  are  young,  the  iron  has  not  entered  into  your  soul,  nor 
"the  brand  burned  into  your  brow,  and  you  have  time  and  strength — if  you 
Isare  ener||y — ^to  build  up  again  the  character  and  name  that  haye  been  orer- 
^hrown.  You  must  trv  your  fbrtime  elsewhere,  and  resolutely  determine  to 
Btruffrie  onward,  but  always  in  the  right  path,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 

Niool  flung  himself  into  a  chair.  **  But  for  one  thought "  said  he,  gloomily, 
•*  I  shoiild  doubt  if  it  were  worth  while  struggling  at  afi — and  even  thaf* 

•*  Is  incentive  cnoug^h  to  bid  you  exert  every  energy  to  rub  the  dust  from 
"ihe  mirror,  and  make  it  shine  forth  brighter  than  ever.  How,  with  the  love  of 
"that  fair  sweet  cousin  you  tell  me  of,  clinging  to  you  and  blessing  you,  how 
<an  yoa  feel  desolate  ?  or  call  yourself  miserable  ?  If  you  had  known  what  it 
"wu  to  feel !  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  felt  ?  no,  not  what  I  have/e^f,  but 
"what  life  has  been  to  me  f ' 

*  If  I  might  hear  it,"  replied  Nicol.    "  I  know  it  must  have  been  very  dark." 

*  Aye,  dark  enough— -and  yet  the  mominj?  was  so  bright !     At  your  age, 

FoibcHi,  I  was  one  of  the  happiest  creatures  God  ever  placed  on  this  fiiir  earth 

io  enjoy  it.   ^  I  had  hopes,  dreams,  ambition,  with  talents — so  men  said— and 

^ergies,  which  nothing  save  the  mountain  weight  which  fell  upon  them  could 

we  crushed.     And,  more  than  all,  there  was  a  young  and  lovely  being,  in 

^liose  looks  was  love,  and  whose  sweet  voice  whispered  all  that  a  lover,  de- 

^^^oted  and  enthusiastic  as  I  was,  could  wish  to  hear.    And  I  had  a  fiEitherwho 

*BQmed  very  proud  of  me — and  brothers  that  smiled  with  pleasure  on  my 

^^M«er — and  fnends  that  gave  me  good  wishes,  and  were  ready  with  word  or 

^fttid  to  help  me  onward. 

^  Bat  in  the  midst  of  my  happiness  there  came  a  tempest— thunderbolt — 
X)d  I  was  struck  down,  bereft  of  all  save  the  miserable  existence  which  I  was 
^  dra^  through  years  of  slavery.  There  was  a  forgery — men  said  mine  was 
b.e  ^ilty  hand ;  that  I  denied  it  mattered  not,  nor  do  I  expect  you  or  any  now 
>  heed  the  words,  that  wild  hope  has  long  died  awa^.  Well,  I  was  accused, 
ried,  convicted  !  Oh,  how  much  of  inexpressible  bittemess  is  comprehended 
^  that  one  word  !  And  not  one  heart  was  true  to  me,  or  felt  for  me,  out  turned 
:>oni  me  in  scorn,  and  hatred,  and  resentment.  All  whom  I  loved  so  well, 
^hom  my  heart  clung  to  until  it  was  like  death  to  part  with  them— all  thought 
kily  of  tne  shame  I  brought  on  them,  and  not  of  the  agony  I  endured.  They 
bought  not  of  the  high  spirit  crushea,  the  proud  heart  trampled  on,  but  only 
M  their  own  disgrace,     w  hile  I — God  knows ! — that  to  have  spared  them  that, 

would  have  borne  every  other  woe  on  earth ;  fbr  all  would  have  been  light 
omparod  to  the  knowleage  that  I  had  brought  shame  on  those  I  loved  I  One 
Lina  word  then,  what  would — .  But  that  is  nothing,  I  had  it  not ;  and  soon 
^e  dee^  sea  rolled  between  us,  yet  severingr  us  less  completely  than  that  in- 
""iaible,  impassable,  social  gulf  which  dividea  us  for  evermore. 

**  Time  passed — ^my  fourteen  years  cf  degrading  exile  were  completed, 
^jad  I  could  not  remain  in  the  land  where  they  had  been  spent,  and  where 
C  was  known,  though  but  as  what  was  too  common  there.  Again  I  trod 
=%y  native  shore,  but  it  was  alone — solitary  as  though  there  were  none  of 
:3ay  kindred,  my  name,  or  my  race  upon  this  earth.  Yet,  I  longed  to  know 
l^rhat  had  befallen  those  of  whom  no  tidings  had  ever  reached  me,  to  look, 
^possible,  on  those  whom  I  had  loved  through  all  my  sufferings.  I  went 
k  0  the  place  of  my  birth.  My  father  was  dead — I  fear  his  curse  was  on 
^e,  as  having  brought  downnis  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  ths  grave.  But 
^*  to  all  beside,  time  had  swept  away  the  shame-dond  my  »(e  had  cast 
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on  them.     I  was  at  lenj^ih  forgotten,  and  they  were  hanpy.     And  she 
loved  had  wedded  another,  richer  and  prouder  than  ever  I  had  heen. 

^  I  aaw  my  brothers ;  yet  thought  to  have  kept  m^  secret,  and  that  th 
happy  youth  of  three-and-twenty  had  left  no  trace  in  the  sorrow-stricke 
and  weather-beaten  man.  But  a  look  or  two  betrayed  me,  and  they  n 
membered  all— ^all,  but  that  the  same  blood  flowed  in  our  veins.  Ho 
cold  and  stem  they  were,  and  strange,  as  though  I  were  not  the  san 
being  they  once  had  loved.  They  offered  me  money ;  but  bade  me  g 
and  not  disgrace  them  by  my  presence,  as  though  I  had  come  hack  f( 
that.  Beggared  as  I  was,  I  spumed  the  gold  they  proffered  me  in  li( 
of  the  kind  words,  and  looks,  and  feelings  my  heart  tnirsted  for,  and  can 
thither  to  earn  my  bread  as  best  I  could.  'Twas  not  easy  to  find  a  wa; 
but  your  manufactories  require  designs,  and  by  such  I  win  a  subsistence 
merely  a  subsistence  'tis  true,  for  only  the  worst  paid  labours  have  M< 
to  my  shve,  and  I  suppose  such  a  life  would  scarcely  fit  you." 

Forbes  said  he  should  not  fit  it,  having  no  taste  or  talent  for  drawini;. 

"Then  you  must  try  your  fortune  elsewhere,"  said  Grant  again ;  ''and 
is  perhaps  better.  Strive  by  fair  means  to  win  back  a  fair  name;  stri' 
with  fdl  your  heart  and  soul,  and  if  the  heart  keeps  right  you  will  snccei 
at  last.  You  lock  as  if  you  would  sav,  my  words  and  acts  sjpeak  differs 
things.  But  no ;  I  had  struf|[gled  as  1  bid  you  struggle,  but  it  was  neele 
impossible;  the  barrier  is  raised  between  me  and  society,  and  nothing  a 
break  it  down.    You  have  heard  my  story." 

''I  have,"  said  Forbes;  ''and  it  has  taught  me,  if  nothing  else,  to  tkai 
God  that  my  fate  is  no  worse." 


(to  bb  continvbd.) 


Cj^t  Jfnijuirjj. 


BT    WILLIAM    AITKEN,    P.Pkot.    Q,U 
Written  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  U,8,,  1843. 


Tell  me,  ve  babbling  winds,  that  ceaseless  sweep 
O'er  eartn*s  domain,  and  ocean's  mighty  deep. 
Is  there  no  sacred  spot  ye  wander  by, 
'Biid  winter's  wrath,  or  summer's  cloudless  sky, 
Where  happineat,  with  gay  and  buoyant  air, 
Bules  uncontroll'd,  a  lovely  goddess  fair ! 
The  travell'd  winds  a  moment  ceas'd  to  blow, 
Then  took  their  course  and  boldly  answered  "  NO." 

Ye  waters  deep,  that  lift  your  crested  waves 
Near  many  dark,  mysterious,  unknown  caves  ; 
Whose  whitenea  foam  hath  never  ceased  to  roll 
Beneath  the  skv,  from  icy  pole  to  pole ; 
Is  there  no  veroant  island  where  ye  roam. 
Where  happiness  hath  found  a  spotless  home  f 
The  waves  e'en  for  a  moment  ceas'd  to  flow. 
Then  rashing  on,  hoarsely  responded  "  NO." 


'k^^. 
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Thou  moon,  that  shin'st  with  pure,  yet  borroVd  ray. 
When  Sol  withdraws  the  western  beams  of  oay  ; 
That  throw'st  thy  rave  on  earth,  and  j^d'st  the  deep, 
And  view*8t  the  worid^  while  cares'  deni'd  to  sleep ; 
That  see'st  the  lovers  m  some  fragrant  bow'r, 
Stealing  alone,  one  golden,  raptuPd  hour ; 
Cans*t  tell  mo  where  dwells  happinett  below  ? 
She  veil'd  her  light,  and  mildly  answer'd,  '^  NO." 

Yo  little  stars,  that  shed  your  glimm'ring  light 
On  this,  our  globe,  'mid  solemn  stilly  night ; 
Peeping  from  out  your  far  blue  distant  home. 
On  earth's  repose,  and  ocean's  surging  foam  ; 
Have  ye,  from  your  own  heights  e^er  Keen 
Where  hap/dneu  doth  dwell,  with  face  serene, 
Unseen,  uutrammell'd  by  the  demon  woe  I 
The  brilliant  spangles  sweetly  answered,  '*  NO." 

Ye  aged  mountains  tow'ring  to  the  sky, 
Unscaith'd  by  storms  who  list  the  zephyr's  sigh. 
Have  ye,  within  your  depths,  one  secret  cave. 
Where  tyrant  never  trod,  nor  wept  the  slave  ; 
Ye  murm'ring  rivers,  and  ye  vernal  woods. 
Ye  fragrant  iiow'rs  and  sweetly  blushing  buds. 
Have  yc  seen  happiness  on  earth  below  } 
All  s]>oke  together  one  emphatic  **  NO." 

Ye  monarchs,  wielding  pow'rs  imper'al  sway, 
'Mid  luxury  and  ease,  each  passing  day ; 
Ye  courtiers  and  rulers,  wealthy,  all 
Throughout  earth's  wide,  extended,  rolling  ball ; 
Does  happiness  within  your  mansions  dwell. 
Or  is't  with  thee,  lone  hermit,  in  thy  cell ! 
With  cool  contempt,  and  face  bespeaking  woe. 
Each  answer'd  to  tub  mild  inquiry,  "NO." 

Oh  I  Tnou  who  look'st  upon,  and  guid'st  the  world. 
Whose  banner's  o'er  the  universe  unfurl'd  ; 
Who  what  THOU  art,  is  still  to  us  unknown, 
But  Thy  GREAT  SELF  presid'st  on  nature's  throne ; 
Whose  unknown  pow'r  unnumber'd  worlds  controls, 
To  brutes  gave  instinct,  and  to  men  their  souls, 
Say  when  will  happiness  to  us  be  given  f 
A  gentle  voice  said,  not  on  earth,  but  Heav'n. 


§ltijuto. 


lEN  the  last  number  of  our  Magozine  was  made  up  we  received  two 
blets  containing  poems  by  Jno.  Brown,  of  Lincoln,  and  promised  to 
)  them  in  our  present  number. 
>  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  is  dedicated  to  Odd-Fellowship,  and  is  a 
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very  neat  production.     TIio  more  so  when  it  is  taken  into  account  thai, 
like  hundreds,  aye  thousands  of  the  working;  classes  of  this  countnr,  vliat 
he  knows  he  has  learned  himself,  ffivinj^  us  another  proof— if  any  were  ■ 
wanting — of  the  beautifully  touching  lines  in  **  Grey's  Elegyi  written  in  a 
country  church-yard :" — 

**  PtrbAiM  In  this  neglected  spot  ii  laid  I 

Some  heart,  once  pregnant  irith  celestial  fire,— 
Hands  which  the  rod  of  empires  might  have  sway*d, 
Or  waked  to  ecstax;y  the  living  Ijrre.*' 

The  baneful  influences  of  poverty  and  the  corrupting  influences  of  |old 
have  sent  many  who  might  have  **  waked  the  lyre,"  or  aroused  slumber- 
ing nations  to  light  and  freedom,  to  their  **  narrow  cell/'  neglected  and  no- 
known.  The  miscellaneous  poems  are  on  various  subjects,  and  speak  veil 
for  the  kindly  sentiments  of  the  writer. 

There  is  also  a  lengthy  poem  on  a  not-ever;^-day  subject. 

A  poor  beg{^r  was  wandering  throu<yh  Lincoln  in  a  miserable  plij^^t, 
when  an  individual  noticed  his  misery,  w'as  it  some  rich  man  ?  or  some 
religious  one !  No,  but  one  of  a  class  very  useful  but  little  thought  about— 
no  other  than  ^  Sam.  the  sweep.'| 

He  took  the  poor  oeggar  to  his  house,  fed  him,  kept  him  several  days, 
collected  him  some  money,  and  sent  him  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Mr,  Brown^ 
after  stringing  the  aforesaid  ideas  into  rhythm,  says  of  Sam  : — 

"  lie  was  humble,  poor,  and  lowly  ;— 

Yet  from  low  conditions  rise 
Men  whose  noble  minds  have  slowly, 

Persevering,  won  the  prixe. 
Had  he  been  some  squire,  or  l^nightcd 

Baronet,  of  high  degree^ 
Then  what  pledges  had  been  plighted, 

What  an  angel  he  would  bo." 

We  overlook  many  imperfections  of  grammatical  construction  in  thes^ 
poems,  because  the  author  is  self-taught ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  arc^ 
creditable  to  him  as  a  working  man. 

Let  him  persevere,  and  if  he  cannot  hang  his  lyre  in  the  great  temple  of^ 
fame  by  the  side  of  our  best  poets,  composition  will  be  a  ni6e  employment  ^ 
in  his  leisure  hours,  and  tkHU  wonderfully  improve  his  mind  and  taste. 


#IIr  f  efhrs. 


Much  has  been  said  on  the  above  subject,  and  more  felt,  by  those  who 
never  dreamed  of  telling  their  feelings  to  the  world  ;  nor  should  I,  had  it 
not  been  for  my  solitude  which  compels  me  to  talk  to  some  one,  even  to 
the  world. 

To  all  who  have  sojourned  on  this  earth  for  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
subject  must  be  deeply  interesting.  **  Old  letters  I"  the  very  sound  being 
a  sigh.  Never  can  they  be  read  over  after  a  lengthened  period  has  passed 
away,  without  (as  it  were)  harrowing  up  the  heart,  which,  mayhap,  had  be- 
come somewhat  hard  and  frozen  from  the  cold  and  bitter  breath  of  earth. 

To  those  who  glide  smoothest  over  the  path  of  life  some  chuige  will  have 
taken  place — some  friend  removed  by  death  or  distance.     Even  the  ver^ 
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g  I  have  seen  look  flad  as  they  perused  a  treasured  billet  of  by-gone 
The  more  experienced  in  trouble  may  smile  at  the  gay  girl  of  twenty 
Ling  of  the  past ;  still,  that  gay  girl  of  twenty  can  feel — and  feel  keenly. 
is  reading  a  note  that  has  lam  in  the  most  sacred  spot  of  her  tiny  desk — 
ither,  that  note  has  consecrated  the  spot.  With  a  timid,  shrinking,  half- 
tened  glance,  she  summons  couraj^e  to  con  over  the  well-known  words 
h  are  already  engraven  on  her  soul — sighs — turus  pale — replaces  it — 
the  inconstahcv  of  human  nature  begins  to  tell  a  talc  to  the  unwilling 
if  youths  Truly,  **  every  heart  koowetli  its  own  sorrow." 
ras  led  into  these  reflections  on  a  sad,  sad  day — a  day  set  apart  for 
Qg  letters,  in  the  January  of  this  year.  It  was  damp,  and  cold,  and 
dess,  without — ^not  one  ray  of  wintery  sun  gleamed  to  brighten  my 
o.  Alone  with  my  silent  companions — silent,  did  I  say  ?  Hould  they 
been  silent !  No ;  they  spoke,  and  with  power,  for  tears  of  bitter 
ish  often  fell  upon  their  words. 

*'  Oh,  what  gloomy  sbftdowt 
8teal  acroBB  iny  loul, 
As  I  view  thy  pages — 
Long  forgotten  scroll. 
Oh  I  how  sad  Mid  altered 
Beems  the  world  to  me, 
Since  the  Joyous  moment 
That  gave  birth  to  thee. 
Many  a  form  lies  sleeping, 
Loved  in  days  of  yore, 
Slany  a  face  looks  coldly— 
Cared  for,  now,  no  more." 

m,  what  a  tale  they  told  of  a  homo,  a  beautiful  and  happy  home — every 
brt,  every  luxury,  sweet  flowers,  smooth  lawns,  fair  shrubs,  stately 
y  and  blue  mountains.  They  spoke  of  peace  and  bappineaB,  of  dear 
di,  of  young  children,  of  summer  hours,  of  the  winter's  nre^de,  where 

'*  ITearts  have  met — ^both  wami  and  truthful — 
Round  about  the  social  hearth  ; 
Faces  briig^t,  and  sweet,  and  youthful,— 
I  think  I  hear  their  laugh  of  mirth.*' 

they  spoke  of  that  home  laid  desolate  and  waste  ! 

'<  The  hearth,  the  hearth  is  desohite,  the  flre  Is  quenched  and  gone. 
That  into  happy  children's  eyes  once  brightly  langhing  shone." 

"6  were  letters  from  those  who  would  write  no  more<— the  dead.  Some 
000  were  left  unopened,  unread.  Too  deepl)r  would  it  have  lacerated 
ponnds  of  the  heart,  wounds  which  time  in  its  onward  flight  had  re- 
i  to  heal.  The  well-known  writing  of  the  sailor  brother,  once  bailed 
delight  and  joy,  now  laid  silently  oy ;  for  who  could  bear  to  read  of 
nival  in  England,  safe  and  well  after  a  long  voyage,  and  looking  for- 
.  with  the  bright  and  joyful  hope  of  youth,  to  a  happy  meeting  with 
ored  ones  at  home!  No  ;  he  would  never  more  arrive  in  Enguuid— 
r  more  meet  with  the  loved  ones  at  home  I 

*'  I  mourn  for  thee,  my  brother,  with  an  unavailing  grief, 
I  take  my  harp  to  soothe  my  soul  with  a  sorrowml  relief. 
All  within,  and  all  around,  seems  ting'd  with  dark  despair. 
My  brother  thou  hast  died  and  thy  »isUr  wot  not  there. 
I  was  not  near  to  hold  thy  hand,  nor  one  kind  word  to  speak, 
I  was  not  there  to  Use  thjr  brow— O  Ood  (  my  heart  wiU  break ; 
If  thine  eyes  had  eloaed  ai  home,  I  w«iild  have  moum'd  for  thee. 
But  to  die  with  strangers  round  thy  bed,  thy  grave  to  be  the  sea !" 
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"  Poor,  poor  fellow  I**  burst  from  the  sister*!  lips  in  memory  of  him. 

There  were  letters  from  friends  when  prosperity  was  ours,  bresthing 
kindly  feelings  and  promised  visits,  and  anticipated  pleasure  in  oar  society 
beneath  our  roof,  and  they  remained  **  erer  $inecrdyand aUackei^  Didth^ 
remain  so  ?  How  long !  Where  wore  they  !  Where  were  the  majority! 
Alas 

*'  They  w*re  but  rammer  friends,  and  flew  awaj 
Like  birds  that  shun  the  approach  of  wioter'k  day.** 

Ah  I  how  little  did  I  di*eam  two  short  years  ago 

'*  That  those  dear  lov'd  friends  would  pass  ns  by. 
With  scorn  and  coldness  in  their  altered  eye.** 

But  all  were  not  alike.  There  were  bright  green  spots  on  the  waste.  Some 
spoke  of  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  trust.  There  v/ere  noble  besrts 
who  remembered  us  with  their  love  and  assistance.  One  note,  now  before 
me,  I  must  notice,  from  the  kind  and  delicate  way  it  is  expressed,  a  few 
words  enclosing  a  cheque  for  a  considerable  sum  : — **  My  dear  friend,— If 
you  don't  want  it,  run  your  pen  through  it."  Truly,  it  was  a  gift  graceifiilly 
given.  There  were  letters  from  new  friends  who  had  known  us  only  incur 
aark  days,  when  "our  sun  was  behind  the  cloud  ,'*  friends  who  sprang  up  some 
thing  like  flowers  in  a  desert,  unlocked  for,  unhoped  for,  shedding  across  our 
pathway  the  fragrance  of  love.  Ah  I  it  was  a  dark  and  dreary  path,  for 
*'one  had  gone*'  whose  sweet  voice  was  ever  reminding  us  of  help  itm. 
above,  and  telling  us  with  child-like  faith  where  to  look  for  aid.  As  ve 
stood  over  her  beautiful  remains,  in  a  strange  place  with  strangers  round 
us,  there  was  handed  in  from  "  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,"  a  note 
of  sympathy,  deej)  sympathy  for  our  bereavement.  "  We  never,"  said  the 
writer,  **had  a  living  child,  but  we  can  feel  for  you."  Enclosed  wasanot^ 
of  great  value  ;  but  no  amount  of  gold  could  equal  the  wealth  of  those  i^ 
words  to  our  grief-stricken  hearts — **  We  can  fed  for  you"  Kind,  kind, 
noble  heart  I 

**  Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such  rare  gems  there  are. 
Each  shining  in  his  own  hallow'd  sphere  as  Virtue's  polar  star ; 
Though  human  hearts  too  oft  are  found,  all  gross,  corrupt,  and  dark. 
Yet,  yet  some  bosoms  breathe  and  burs,  lit  by  Promethean  spariu" 

My  own  poor  lyre  had  been  unstrung  for  some  time,  and  would  not  e^^ 
tune  again  to  sin^  a  song  of  gratitude  to  one  who  had  never  '*  walked  to  tb^ 
house  of  God  with  ns,'    whilst,  alas !    many  had    **  lifted  up  their  b^ 
against  us."     There  were  letters  from  the  poor,  offering  their  huml>^^ 
offering : — "  We  send  our  best  respects  to  you,  wishing  you  all  the  co***^ 
fort  this  world  can  afford  ;*'  and  **  J3etty  Moscrop  sends  her  best  respe^^ 
to  you ,  and  you  will  please  accept  the  gingerbread  as  a  token  of  resp^^ 
for  by-gone  days."     How  beautiful  are  words  from  the  heart.     Anotb^^ 
bumble  friend  commenced  : — *'  Honourable  Sir,"  reminding  us  of  Jo^ 
pouring  spiritual  consolation  into  our  hearts.    I  remembered  when  tbe  d^s^ 
days  first  came,  how,  from  the  poor,  oranges  wereaent  up  for  the  children 
to  our  dear  home,  soon  to  be  no  more  a  home  for  us  1 

*'  Oloom  is  upon  thy  londy  hearth, 
O  silent  home  once  filled  with  mirth ; 
Borrow  is  in  the  breeay  sound 
Of  thy  tall  poplars  whimpering  round ; 
The  ^adow  of  departed  hours 
Hangs  dim  upon  thy  early  flowers ; 
'Ev'n  in  thy  sunshine,  seems  to  brood 
Bomething  more  deep  than  solitude." 


>-^» 
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'  the  respect  of  the  poor  was  shown  in  various  ways;  Hfsry  different 
irho  had  sat  at  our  table,  and  as  the  Arabs  say,  "  eaten  of  your 
iVe  were  shunned  as  if  the  plague  had  been  with  us  ;  and,  truly, 
e  plague  of  cold  blooded,  cruel  slander.  There  were  letters  Iviug 
e,  which,  if  the  writers  now  saw,  would  I  think  bring  a  blusn  to 
es.  However,  it  is  a  changing  world,  and  those  who  tread  upon  a 
e  may  live  to  find  themselves  in  the  dust.  There  were  also  letters 
;y  from  people  who  had  gone  too  far,  sailed  with  the  stream  until 
ad  they  tiad  gone  into  the  whirlpool  of  difficulty.  As  1  read  over 
free,  and  noble  withdrawal  of  erroneous  impressions  from  one  of 
nt  defenders  of  our  country,  I  could  not  but  muse  upon  the  ex- 
kws  of  that  country,  where  justice  is  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for 

.here  were  business  letters,  tiresome  and  tedious  to  look  at,  and  in 
1st,  in  close  companionship,  were  scraps  of  poetry,  cut  from  news- 
nd  verses  sent  me  by  friends  years  ago.  One  piece  I  well  remem- 
ving  after  the  birth  of  our  first  boy  ^  and  he  was  gone.  It  was  en- 
rhe  young  Mother."  A  deep,  deep  sigh  followed  its  perusal^  though 
ed  to  see  and  say^ — 

*'|01i !  there  wm  wladom  in  the  blow 
That  wrung  the  sad  and  scalding  tear. 
That  laid  my  dearest  idol  low. 
And  left  my  bosom  lone  and  drear. 
'Tis  well  to  learn  that  sunny  hours 
May  quickly  change  to  mournful  diade;— 
'Tis  well  to  prize  life's  scattered  flowers. 
Yet  be  prepared  to  see  them  fade." 

-e  wero^  valued  notes  from  the  talented  and  gifted  lady  who  wrote 
itifiil  lines  now  quoted  though  personally  unknown,  breathing 
kindness  and  a  tender  spirit.  Then  there  were  valentines — valen- 
he  dead.  My  sainted  child — her  treasury  of  roses  and  silver  leaves, 
-green  wreaths,  lay  before  me  !  And  words  of  love,  and  hope,  and 
8  interspersed  amid  the  flowers.  And  she  was  gone — gone  before 
I  of  life  had  faded  in  her  grasp—gone  before  the  green  leaves  of 
d  friendship  began  to  wither  and  &de— gone  before  the  dew  of  the 
was  drained  from  the  flower  of  Ufe  by  the  burthen  and  heat  of 

**  Thou  art  gone  home,  O  early  crown'd  and  blest. 
Where  could  the  love  of  that  deep  heart  find  rest 

With  aught  below  ? 
Thou  must  have  seen  rich  dream  by  dream  decay. 
All  the  bright  rose  leares  drop  ttom  life  away. 

Thrice  blessed  to  go." 

US  a  note,  written  six  weeks  before  her  death,  to  her  papa  during 

noe.    There  it  lay,  a  treasure,  a  mine  of  wealth,  for  it  spoke  undy- 

Is,  and  I  once  more  took  it  from  its  bed  of  withered  leaves  and  dead 

Ad  read  again  the  lines  traced  by  her  delicate  fingers  : — 

lot  distress  yourself  so  much,  dear  papa.    I  can  bear  it  very  well — 

ikely  is  all  for  the  best.    Then,  if  it  be  God's  will,  I  will  see  mamma 

,  dear  papa,  on  Wednesday,  and  papa  may  be  sure  '  Qod  will  not 

08  in  our  time  of  need.* " 

Uttle  preacher,  she  was  right.    Wo  never  were  forsaken  in  our  time 

here  were  letters  of  my  own,  written  home  during  the  last  twelve 
Homey  did  I  say  ?    I  mean  to  my  father  and  mothor.    We  are  apt 
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to  call  tho  place  home  whore  those  endearing  ties  arc.  They  itrere  nTen 
back  to  mo  with  the  words,  "  I  wish  you  would  take  them  ;  we  ooiMoCron . 
them,  and  we  don*t  know  whose  hands  they  may  fall  into.^  *  Wp  ctMOt 
hum  them  !**  How  much  love  that  simple  sentence  expresses.  A  m^  «d 
tale  tlioy  reveal,  of  pain,  of  sickness,  of  watching  in  the  roidnight  hoiir,ud 
of  tho  last  enemy— omM.  They  toll  of  us  having,  like  Ahra&m  of  old.  to 
say,  "Wo  are  strangers  and  sojourners  among  you  ;  give  us  the  posMHui 
of  a  burying  place !"  Then  the  bitter  grief— then  the  weaiy  griei;  andhnr 
the  spring  came  as  a  thick  darkness,  with  its  sun  and  its  lengthening  dap, 
and  its  flowers.  But  there  was  no  little  hand  to  gather  those  flowen  for 
mo — it  lay  in  the  grave  like  a  withered  snow  drop  ;  yet  I  remembered  tbe 
offerings  that  wore  wont  to  be  mine.  Primroses  and  wild-flowerB  ttom  tbe 
hedge-rows ;  roses  and  sweets  of  every  hue  from  the  garden.  Then  I  timed 
from  those  **  stars  of  earth**  with  a  sick  heart ;  all  our  other  troubles  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  loss  of  our  child.  Then  came  resignation,  with  Ifttpalo 
slow  footsteps ;  and  as  I  gazed  on  the  mass  of  misery  oetore  me,  the  heiit- 
aches,  the  struggles,  tho  strivings  for  peace,  I  felt  unable  to  ftirUi^  pin 
through  a  more  terrible  ordeal  than  that  of  Are  ;  so  the  remaining  *'OId 
liCtters**  were  consigned  to  tlioir  quiet  resting  place. 


Clifl'  Cottage,  Kendal,  1857. 


A2(ME. 


Ciiiidhitt  0f  Se00rlrt. 


**  A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is. 
And  *tl«  a  pain  tliat  pain  to  niiu ; 
But  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  and  Io\'e  in  Tain. '— 'Cov^. 

Catalina  of  Segorbb. — One  meets  sometimes  with  strange  little  epiudei 
in  Bolitary  travel  through  foreign  lands,  and  I  am  about  to  relate  ODe.-^ 
Often  has  it  risen  to  my  remembrance,  even  during  a  long  and  quiet  res* 
dence  in  England,  when  Segorbe  or  more  frequently  Berlin  has  been  men- 
tioned. Lately,  in  perusing  a  German  newspaper — which  I  am  seldott 
able  to  do  now — the  account  of  a  terrible  tragedy  at  Dresden  met  my  ej9» 
wherein  a  youncr  girl  had  been  assassinated ;  but  her  name  was  not  ClotildOf 
or  could  I  at  all  connect  the  circumstance  with  Catalina.  This  is,  how- 
ever, anticipating. 

With  a  knapsack  on  my  back  and  stout  staff  in  my  hand  I  was  tmdiiBg 
along,  just  enterinjg—en  a  pleasant  summer's  afternoon— one  of  the  mtio 
villaj^es  in  the  vicinity  of  Wertheim,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  Ij 
the  invocation  of  a  kneeling  peasant  girl  who  prayed  with  Hx  more  tfu' 
mation  to  a  road-side  image  of  the  Yii^n  than  is  usual  amongst  the  blno- 
eyed  daughters  of  the  Vaterland. 

On  approaching  nearer  it  became  apparent  that  her  accents  were  no^ 
those  of  the  German  tongue,  and  with  much  interest  I  listened  to  the 
round  full  tones  of  a  more  southern  country  poured  forth  with  an  eanMit- 
ness  which  showed  that  she  believed  herself  alone. 

^  O  glorioso  Santa  Catalina,  quereinais  con  Dies  en  la  gloria,  acordaflid^ 
mi  en  Ta  presencia  del  Senor  para  que  no  deshonre  Tuestro  noinbre  con  mi* 
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f  merezca  Uegar  al  puerto  donde  vos  Uegasteis,  y  goce  do  lo  que 

I  eTident  thai  the^oung^rl  had  finished  her  evening  prayer  to  the 
j^  touchinffly  closins  the  devotions  with  this  address  to  the  angel 
ame,  the  £uita  Catalina.  Dressed  differently  to  the  usual  Gennan 
ry  I  had  met  on  the  other  side  of  the  Odenwald  there  was  little  dif- 
a  believing  that  she  was,  as  her  language  had  induced  me  to  thixU^i 
\  of  Spain,  who  was  straying  away  from  some  cause  or  other  in  a 
ly  direction,  and  if  any  doubts  had  remained  on  my  mind  they 
oon  have  been  dispelled  when  obtaining  a  nearer  and  better  view 
rounded  profile,  tnat  oval  countenance  with  a  thoughtful  look,  those 
bronaed  features  with  intensely  dark  and  piercing  eyes,  which 
into  expression  as  she  accosted  me,  with  an  air  more  wortliy  of  some 
B  queen  or  Zingara  Roma  than  of  a  German  frauleiii. 
;  far  from  Lichtehausen,  traveller  f '  asked  she,  with  an  attempt  at 
I. 

I  to  be  regretted  Mademoiselle,"  replied  I,  (for  it  was  as  difficult  for 
tring  together  a  few  sentences  in  the  language  of  the  Principalities 
er),  '^  it  is  to  be  regretted  for  your  sake,  that  Lichtehausen  is  still 
ant." 

no8,''f  continued  the  young  girl.  *'  Let  us  proceed  then,  if  you  are 
Qg  in  that  direction.  I  am,  however,  wearied,  and  the  evening  is 
sinff  in.  You,  too,  look  quite  ready  for  a  resting  place  and  a  supper. 
ee{''  replied  I,  **  You  are  not  far  wrong,  for  I  nave  walked  nearly 
;hese  German  miles  to-day  (my  reader  will  not  require  remindiufl; 
is  would  be  equal  to  something  like  twenty-three  English),  and, 
a  sorry  cutlet  and  flask  of  Rhenish  at  the  Wildenmaun,  at  Schof- 
1, 1  have  had  nothing." 
ir  knapsack  too  is  weighty." 

erably  so ;  but  for  a  man,  a  long  walk  is  after  all  an  afikir  of  little 
t.  For  your  sex,  so  unaccustomed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  road  it 
'ent." 

lad  all  this  time  been  scanning  me  inquiringly,  her  eyes  glancing 
firom  head  to  foot  and  then  away  into  tho  open  country,  and  then 
;ain,  hesitatingly  with  every  fresh  feeling  of  the  mind.  She  was  a 
Off  httle  creature,  a  travelling  companion  an j^one  might  have  envied, 
My  Lord"  down  to  '*  Sa  Excellenza  ;**  but  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
would  be  allowed  the  honour  of  an  escort  far  except  a  grave  Ger- 
ident  (if  there  be  such  a  thing  in  reality  as  well  as  mere  appearance), 
let  artisan  on  his  "  journey ings,**  or,  mayhap,  a  poor  harmless  stroll- 
Iter  like  myself,  who  endured  many  privations  through  the  constant 
fresh  scenery  and  new  studies  which  urged  him  on  beyond  his  little 
,  and  spurred  him  like  the  wandering  «Jew  up  and  down  the  world 
and  fro  in  it.  ^  Why  not,"  thought  i  to  myself  as  I  spoke,  main- 
a  most  respectful  attitude. 

look  of  the  young  girl  at  last  became  fixed,  and  we  proceeded  to- 
side  by  side.  To  my  offer  to  assist  her  with  a  small  compact  little 
which  was  slung  on  her  side,  she  returned  a  gav  laughing  negative. 
1  are  much  wearied,"  said  I, "  and  for  me  it  will  be  nothing — a  man 


oit  gloriottt  and  holy  Catalina  who  reignest  with  God  in  gloiy,  remamber  thou 
limitiuii  of  the  Lord.     Let  me  not  dishonour  thy  narae  by  my  misdeeds,  and  make 

y  to  eater  in  al  the  gate  by  which  thou  hast  passed  to  eternal  felicity,  and  to  ex^oy  of 

h  thoa  e^oyeet. 
erldent  that  the  American  cant  word  **  Vamase,"  meaning  to  decamp,  to  go  off 

MWt  have  been  caught  from  the  Spanish  •*  V&mos,'*  let  uA  go— probably  fh>m  the 

Btrtosa  ttrritoriee. 
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is  stronger.    Do  yoa  see  the  hill  rising  before  ns  that  we  haTe  to  mouotf 
"  Oui  Monsieur,**  she  responded,  *'  you  must  pardon  my  speaking  is 

French ;  as  for  German,  it  is  only  here  and  there  a  word  wmch  I  can  u- 

derstand,  and  it  has  occasioned  me  many  difficulties  in  this  coontry* 
*'  Evidently  there  is  a  sympathy  between  us,  Mademoiselle,     we  hiTi 

both  travelled  far,  and  both  nave  met  with  difficulties — love." 
^  Is  it  love  then,  Monsieur,"  began  my  companion  with  an  inqstiisg 

? [lance  and  heightened  colour,  "  that  has  driven  yon,  like  me^  a  wabdenr 
rom  j^our  home,  and  which  has  destined  you  to  traverse  these  foreigsUfli 
and  listen  to  a  language,  which  to  any  other  ear  than  the  people  whotpcsk 
it,  is,  in  my  opinion  at  all  events,  the  most  barbarous  of  jargons." 

I  hesitated  to  reply,  for  she  had  utterly  mistaken  my  meaning,  the  lofe 
of  natural  scenery  alone  being  that  of  which  I  had  intended  to  speak  wh«i 
so  quicklv  interrupted.  **  I  am  a  painter.  Mademoiselle,"  I  resumed  {"trt 
is  my  only  mistress,  and  to  such  a  love  many  comforts  may  be  sacrificed 
without  complaint." 

The  look  of  animation,  to  my  great  regret,  faded  from  those  beaatiisl 
eyes,  as  with  a  gesture  she  acquiesced.  **  Your  travels.  Monsieur,  at  lent 
have  one  thing  in  common  with  my  own;  difficulties, and  dangers  evsiLtfe 
thought  little  of  when  one  has  a  sufficient  object  to  surmount  them.  TIm 
hill  is  fatiguing,  as  you  assured  me  it  would  be." 

'*  Have  you  still  much  travel  before  you  ?" 

**  I  am  approaching  tlie  end  of  my  long  journey.    There,"  she  resumed, 

Sointing  as  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence  in  a  north-easterly 
irection,  "  beyond  those  hills  many  days  distant  still,  as  you  know,  Hei 
the  great  city  of  Berlin.  It  is  that  to  which  I  am  hastening,  which  I  pant 
to  see." 

**  May  you  be  welcomed  by  your  friends,  who  are  no  doubt  anzioasly 
anticipating  your  arrival,  witn  all  the  kindness  and  warmth  which  saeh 
fatigumg  travel  and  such  earnestness  of  purpose  merits." 

She  turned  a  quick  look  from  the  long  plains  over  which  she  had  been 
gazing,  to  my  face.  It  was  painful  in  its  re^etful  disappointed  expression. 
^  I  have  journeyed  all  the  way,  Senor  Viagante,  from  Segorbe,  paflinfl^ 
through  Mental  van,  Zaragossa,  even  the  Pyrenees,  and  through  parts  <« 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  to  Stut^rd,  and  from  thence  I  am  come  here,  a 
route  for  Berlin.    No  doubt  this  is  deserving  of  a  welcome." 

But  there  was  a  terrible  irony  in  the  words  and  looks  of  the  young  giil 
which  went  to  my  heart.  To  avoid  any  chance  of  annoying  her  furtiier  I 
made  the  most  casual  remark  which  occurred  to  me. 

**  But  the  distance  is  very  far,  and  you  must  have  been  a  long  time  m 
traversing  it !" 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  long — weeks  perhaps — ^the  time  it  seems  to  me  will 
never  have  an  end.  Berlin,  like  an  unquiet  restless  phantom,  seems  to  flf 
my  approach,  and  to  be  always  further  Irom  me;  but  I  know  this  is  a  foolish 
feeling.  Sometimes  I  have  travelled  by  diligence,  once  by  chemin  de  fer, 
oftenest  on  foo%  with  small  means  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses.  All  this 
distance  have  I  come.  Monsieur,  trusting — not  in  vain — in  the  Virgin,  in 
the  Angel  de  la  Guardia  (guardian  Angel)  and  in  Santa  Cataiina." 

'*  If  you  are  from  Segorbe  then,  you  are  doubtless  a  Yalenciana^"  said  I, 
in  Spanish. 

^  Si  Senor,*'  she  replied  with  some  return  of  animation,  ^Y  ha  Tifltoesia 
bella  Espana.  You  have  then  seen  my  native^  my  beautiful  otpmtrj— 
what  happiness,  in  this  barbarous  land,  to  hear  again  the  sweet  Spaiush 
sounds." 

We  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  instinctively  paused  t<^ 
look  back.     In  the  distance  the  setting  sun  threw  upon  the  horixon  th^ 
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e  towers  and  buttresses,  and  the  buildings,  half  embosomed  in  trees, 
^eriheim.  The  brood  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Tawber  and  the 
ne  glistened  like  silver  sheen,  and  a  beautiful  fertile  expanse  of  well 
ivated  land  stretched  at  our  feet. 

efore  na,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  road  descended  through  the 
le  of  the  lower  Maine  into  Franconia  and  Bavaria^  becoming  more  wild 
solitary  as  it  proceeded.  Eminences  crowned  with  fir  trees  spread 
naelves  on  eveiy  side,  and  masses  of  other  foliage,  together  with  the 
ling  mists,  obscured  the  view  towards  Wurzburg.  To  arrive  at  the 
t  baiting  place  we  had  still  many  miles  to  walk,  without  any  chance  of 
»r  than  our  own  companionship.  When  after  a  few  moments  pause  we 
imed  our  ioumey,  both  somewhat  wearily,  there  was  evidently  a  bond 
f  mpathy  oetween  ns,  and  this  emboldened  me  to  continue  the  couver- 
Mi  as  I  should  have  done  to  a  friend. 

.t  first  we  talked  of  my  art  and  of  the  study  of  nature  and  of  colour, 
ificrent  paintings  and  buildings,  but  the  Spanish  girl  was  soon  out  of 
depth  here,  and  she  took  far  more  interest  in  my  recitals  of  adventures 
ravelling,  ot  the  difficulties  which  want  of  money  had  compelled  me  to 
,  strange  ways  of  overcoming,  and  of  the  early  struggles  of  my  life.  So 
led  away  many  a  winding  mile  of  road,  man  v  a  hilly  ascent  and  descent, 
ij  a  long  level  stretch — almost  deserted  by  travellers — until  having 
austed  all  my  stories  I  inquired  in  turn  from  my  companion. 
Why  undertake  alone  and  undefended  such  a  long  and  perilous  traverse 
hat  from  Segorbe  to  Berlin.  Surely  there  must  be  some  very  pressing 
ion  for  such  an  unusual  journey  on  the  part  of  so  handsome  a  Mucnacha ! ' 
t  was  getting  too  dark  to  see  whether  the  Senbrita  blushed  at  the  com- 
oent ;  at  all  events,  she  immediately  responded,  saying  that  the  nan-a- 
)  would  serve  the  purpose  at  least  of  beguiling  the  time  and  easing  the 
gae  between  the  place  where  we  then  were  and  Lichtehausen. 
shall  give  the  outline  of  the  Senbrita's  story,  delivered  as  the  twilif^ht 
k  into  a  star-lit  night,  heard  only  by  our  two  selves,  upon  the  quiet 
sly  road  which  still  wound  round  the  bases  of  gentle  hills  and  over  de- 
ted  plaiDS,  where  no  sound  announced  that  any  other  human  being  was 
jr.  it  may  seem  insipid  read  by  the  English  evening  fire,  for  it  will 
k  the  wild  earnestness  and  the  impassioned  energy  with  which  it  was 
1  by  the  Spanish  doncella,  in  the  flowery  and  hi^h  sounding  language  of 
'  native  country,  but  her  accents  will  long  ring  in  my  ears  when  I  recall 
lie  dusk  and  hush  of  evening  the  incidents  of  Bavaria  journeying. 

(to  BB  CORTlirnBD.) 


#l^b-JftIlofos|^i:g[  in  America » 


Tm  have  received,  through  the  kindness  of  C.  J.  Downing  and  the  joint 
IntioDS  of  the  Tyrone  Lodge  and  Belfast  District,  a  copy  of  the  Tkin- 
lished  in  Danville,  Montour  County,  Pennsylvania,  United 


(,publi , «,' 

,  containing  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Fink  to  the  mem- 
I  oi*  the  Montour  and  Calumet  Lodges.     The  lecturer  has  displayed  an 
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iDtimate  acquaintance  with  history,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  oar  Sodetr, 
and  the  lecture  is  about  one  of  the  most  eloquent  we  have  ever  read.  We 
rogret  that  our  space  permits  us  only  to  extract  the  impulsive  apoitroi^e 
to  w^oman  with  which  tho  address  concludes.  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  ex- 
claims the  lecturer,  '*  is  her  theatre  of  action — her  pedestal  of  bean^  end 
throne  of  power.  It  was  not  woman  who  slept  during  the  agonies  ef 
Gethsemane  I  It  was  not  woman  who  denied  her  Lord  at  the  palace  of 
Caiaphas  I  It  was  not  woman  who  deserted  his  cross  on  the  hill  of  Galvary! 
— But  it  toas  woman  that  dared  to  testify  her  respect  for  her  crucified  Lord 
— that  was  found^  last  at  night  and  first  at  morning  at  his  sepulchre.  Time 
has  neither  impaired  her  kmdiioss,  shaken  her  constancv,  or  changed  her 
character.  Now,  as  formerly,  it  is  her  office  to  stay  the  fainting  h^ wipe 
from  the  dim  eye  the  tears  of  anguish,  and  from  the  cold  forehead  the  dews ! 
of  death.  We  honour  you  I  We  respect  you  !  We  love  you !  We  wiit 
the  influence  of  your  declared  approbation,  enforced  by  that  soft  pemtnTe 
eloquence  which  in  some  hallowed  retirement  and  chosen  moment  exerts 
such  controlling  influence  over  the  Iiard  cold  heart  of  man.  It  is  this  in- 
fluence which  you  have  to  give— an  influence  which  in  its  benign  effects  is 
like  the  noiseless,  balmy  mfluence  of  spring ;  shedding,  as  it  silendj  id- 
vonces,  renovation  over  every  hill  and  dale  ana  glen  and  isle ;  and  changing, 
throughout  the  whole  region  of  animated  nature,  winter's  rugged  ana  un- 
sightly forms  into  those  of  vernal  loveliness  and  beauty.  Give  us  tms  inflaence^ 
aud  may  heaven  bless  you.'*  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  New  World,. M 
well  OS  tho  Old,  has  its  eloquent  expounders  of  tho  principles  of  the 
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and  [)rospects  of  Odd-Fellowship,'*  the  various  lodges  decided  upon  pwfcnjj-  -^ 
ing  him  with  an  eleganth'-framed  Past  Officer's  Emblem,  suitably  inscribedt  ; 
and  also  a  very  chaste  Medal,  in  the  form  of  an  emblem,  on  which  was  i^'  \ 
scribed  Mr.  Price's  name,  and  date  of  Presentation,  &c.    This  emblem^**  \ 
valued  at  £12  12s.    David  Davies,  Esq.,  Bryngolwg,  occupied  thecha**' 
At   the  conclusion  of  tho  lecture,  which  occupied  one  hour  and  fof^, 
minutes  in  the  delivery,  Mr.  Price  was  formally  presented  with  the  teg^** 
menials  by  the  Grand  Master  and  Mr.  T.  Dotting.     Mr.  B.  G.  Davies  the* 
in  a  short  but  highly  coroplimentarj'  speech,  presented  to  Mr.  Vanj[ha^2 
corresponding  secretary,  a  massive  gold  pencil  case,  suitably  inscnt 

Bev£RLEY. — On  Tuesday  evening,  the  14th  April,  the  members^of 
Rising  Star  Lodge,  Beverley,  assemoled  at  the  house  of  Host  Bro 
to  present  an  address  and  a  beautiful  writing  desk  to  their  late  secre' 
Prov.  G.  M.  Swailes,  for  the  manner  he  has  conducted  the  financial 
of  the  lodge  through  a  long  series  of  years.    The  dinner  wms  excellent  t 

fuests  numerous^  aud  a  most  happy  evening  was  spent  '*  worthy  of '^^ 
ellows." 
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3Sr.   Bixinml  gagncs^  ^»6.||t. 


subject  of  this  notice  was  born  at  Norwich,  on  the  10th  of 
l)er,  1815,  in  which  city  his  ancestors  have  resided  during 
«nturies.  From  the  name,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
of  Norfolk  received  a  large  proportion  of  Danish  settlers,  it 
ily  probable  that  Mr.  Daynes'  family  is  of  Scandinavian 
One  circumstance  attending  his  entrance  into  life  was 
igbut  typical  of  his  future  eminence  as  an  odd  fellow: — He 
xmipanied  into  this  breathing  world  by  a  fair  sister,  who  is 
ing,  and  is  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family.     The  early 

of  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  warehouse  of  his  father,  a 
icturer  in  Norwich.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  printing 
m;  and  at  the  present  time  is  proprietor  of  an  establish- 
d  his  native  city. 
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Mr.   DuyneB  was  iniliatcd  it  member  of  the  Travellers'    Rest 
Lodge,  of  tlie  Norwich  District,  on  the  13  th  November,  1811,     At 
that  period  lie  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  irai>ortt''.ncc  of  liic 
Manchester  Unily  as  a  iirovident  institution;  he  simply  joined  it,  at 
the  instigation  of  a  friend,  anticipating  notliing  more  than  an  iutro-  j 
j  duction  to  agreeable  and  social  company.    For  the   first  twelve 
:  montlts  he  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  business  trunsactious  of 
the  lodge,  district,   or  order.      Shortly  afterwards,    Loivever,  his  ■ 
altenlion  was  called  to  tlic  financial  condition  of  his  lodge,  when  ]ui 
strenuoitsly  cscrted  hiniself  to  the  attainment  of  several  imporlaul 
measures  of  reform,     lie  was  mainly  iiistrumcnlal  in  procuring  ao  | 
incrcaso  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  rale  of  contribution,  and  in  the 
separation  of  the  sick  and  funeral  fund  from  that  devoted  to  the  i 
expenses  of  management,  benevolent  gifts,  and- minor  insanmces. 
Mr.  Daynes  likewise  introduced  a  superior  code  of  by-laws  for  llie  I 
govcrnincn^of  the  lodge  and  the  dispensation  of  the  benefits  pro- 
mised by  the  society,  together  with  a  new  form  of  declaratioii  do 
tlic  initiation  of  members.     Many  of  these  laws  have  been  oAo^iai 
by  other  brandies  in  various  parts  of  the  Unity.     N^jtwithstaading 
the  large  drafts  on  liis  lime  which  his  duties  as  officer  of  the  Na- 
wich  District,  and  siibscpiently  as  director  and  officer  of  the  Unity, 
demanded,  Mr.  Daynes  has  ever  continued  to  take  an  active  paril- 
in  the  managi-mcnt  of  his  own  lodge.     Ho  first  iDtroduccd  the  pA* 
lication  of  n  periodical  statement  of  the  accounts,  witli  &  view  to 
check  or  prevent  fraud; — a  practice  noir  become   v^tf  genetxl 
throughout  the  Order.     Mr.  Daynes'  efibrts  being  vri\l  seconded 
by  other  active  members,  soourtd  the  prosperity  of  the  lodg«.     In 
1842  it  numbered  160  members,  with  a  reserved  fbnd  amounting 
to  £293  ITh.  It^d.     Iti  1607  the  members  nnmbOr  380,  uid  the 
reserved  capital  amonnts  to  upwanb  of  £3,300. 

Mr.  Daynes  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  district  iu 
1815,  which  oCScc  he  has  retained  to  tlie  ptoscnt  time.  His  zeal 
and  energy  were  soon  both  felt  and  appreciated  iu  the  more  exten- 
nve  business  of  the  district.  After  his  acceptance  of  office  it  rapidly 
jKt)giesBed  from  comparative  insignificance  to  about  the  third  in  the 
Unity  in  point  of  numbers,  and  to  one  of  tlie  first,  if  net  th«  first, 
with  respect  to  funds  and  local  standing.     In  1615  the  district 
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Qumbercd  23  lodges,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,635  members.  The 
lodges  are  now  6d  in  number,  and  the  members  have  increased  to 
upwards  of  5,300.  Tlie  total  reserved  fund  amounts  to  about 
£30,000.  In  no  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  tho  Maucliestor  Unity 
more  appreciated  and  patronised  by  the  upper  classes  than  in  the 
^ity  and  county  of  Norwich.  The  grand  banciuct  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  Itust  June,  demonstrated  this  fact  beyond  all  question.  Much 
:>f  this  marked  success  is  unquestionably  owii»g  to  tho  zealous  labours 
)f  many  other  worthy  meuibors ;  but  Mr.  Dayncs'  exertions  and 
nfluoncc  have  ever  been  chcerfally  recognised  by  those  who  have 
aost  industriously  seconded  hi.s  efforts. 

Mr.  Daynes  fir^t  represented  his  district  at  the  Annual  Committee 
eld  at  Bristol,  in  1S4(J,  and  took  an  important  part  in  tho  debates. 
u  the  following  year,  at  the  Oxford  A.]\r.C.,  ho  was  elected  one  of 
ic  directors  of  Ihj  Unity  ;  and  has  retained  his  scat  on  the  board 
*  the  present  time.  lie  had  acquired  some  reputation  in  tho  Order, 
^"CTious  to  his  dchitt  at  Bristol,  by  a  series  of  resolutions  which  he 
^blishcd  in  the  Odd-Fdloics'  Chronicle,  in  1815,  with  the  view  of 
.acing  before  tho  members  of  the  Order  the  true  character  of  the 
spute  which  then  shook  the  institution  to  its  foundation,  and 
trcatened  its  speedy  dissolution.  These  resolutions  strengthened, 
ansiderably,  the  hands  of  the  executive  government,  and  otherwise 
[xrated  beneficially  upon  tho  impending  crisis.  In  December, 
817,  the  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  late 
icretary  of  the  Unity  commenced.  Mr,  Daynes,  in  conjunction 
riih.  Mr.  Kitton,  a  legal  fricnid,  represented  Norwich  at  the  great 
leeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester.  Mr.  Daynes,  by  his 
idomitablo  perse ver«ance  and  business  tact,  by  the  cheerful  sacrifice 
f  his  time,  and  serious  pecuniary  risk,  contributed  much  towards 
he  final  settlement  of  that  most  vexed  question,  and  earned  for 
Lunself  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  true  friend  of  the  Manchester 
■Jnity. 

At  the  Halifax  A.M.C.,  in  1850,  Mr.  Daynes  was  elected  Deputy 
3rand  Master  of  the  Unity ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  attained 
he  highest  honour  the  Order  can  bestow.  He  presided,  as  Grand 
^ter,  at  the  Carlisle  A.M.O.,  in  185;2.  At  Lincoln,  in  1850,  he 
•^as  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Unity  fund ;  and  both  at  Lincoln  and 
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Norwich  be  received  the  highest  nnmber  of  votes  in  the  election  of 
directors, — one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  value  which  the  Unity  at  large 
l)laces  upon  his  services.  During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Daynes  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Order, 
but  of  that  portion  of  the  public  interested  in  the  success  of  the  pro- 
vident institutions  of  the  people,  by  his  courageous  and  brilliant 
defence  of  the  Order  against  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle.  The  readers  of  the  Odd-Fellows'  Magazine 
need  not  be  told  that  Mr.  Daynes's  victory  over  his  noble  antagonist, 
was  gained  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  his  subject,  or  that  the  vic- 
tory itself  was  complete  and  decisive.  If  any  doubt  of  this  remained, 
the  magnificient  gathering  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  on  the  2nd  day  of 
June  last,  and  the  tone  of  the  various  speakers,  must  have  effectually 
erased  it.  At  that  meeting  a  purse  containing  168  guineas,  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription,  was  presented  to  him  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  Irs  services  in  this  particular  contest,  and  of  the  general 
approbation  of  his  conduct  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Order.  The 
Norwich  District  had  previously,  after  he  had  completed  his  period 
of  ofBce  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  in  1852,  testified  its  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  by  the  presentation  of  a  purse,  suitably  inscribed, 
containing  £133. 

Mr.  Daynes  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  and  practical 
development  of  nearly  all  the  important  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  since  the  Glasgow 
Annual  (\)mmittee.  He  is  an  an  eloquent,  a  gentlemanly,  and  a 
convincing  speaker,  which,  combined  with  his  intelligent  zeal,  has 
ontributed  much  to  the  improved  tone  of  public  feeling  wf  th  refer- 
ence to  the  Order  not  only  in  his  native  county,  but  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Daynes  was  married  to  Selina,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Crook,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  and  sister  to  John 
Crook,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  ten  lodges  in  the  city.  Their  union,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  ballad  quoted  by  Hamlet,  has  been  blessed  with 

**  One  fair  daughter  and  no  more. 
The  which  he  loveth  passing  well." 
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Cjemptst  I 


BY    WILLIAM    F.    PEACOCK 


How  the  heavy  rain  is  beaiinc^  through  the  night ! 

Beatin/^  on  the  outside  sill,  i 

While  the  wind  is  never  still ;  ' 

Ever  rushing,  with  a  thrill 

From  the  height.  I 

Hark,  the  dashing  and  the  splashing  of  the  rain  !  | 

Sure,  the  sun  rose  gay  this  morn,  j 

Promised  fair,  you  would  have  sworn,  i 

To  delight  and  to  adorn  ;  ' 
J                                                                                     Promised  vain  ! 

For  the  sanguine  hope  now  nouj^ht  but  sorrow  yieldd ; 
i  Infants  dreams  are  thick  with  fears, 

*  And  the  rose  is  all  in  tears, 

'  And  the  green  grass  sad  appears 

'  In  the  fields  ! 

Ah,  poor  mariners  at  sea,  tempest-tost ! 
Many  a  good  life  shall  be  shorn, 
Mauy  a  n8her*s  wife  left  lorn. 
Many  a  bark,  ere  yet  the  morn, 

Wrecked  and  lost  ! 

Thought  ye  so  when  from  the  land  ye  set  sail  i 
Then,  the  dayspring  blessed  each  oar  ; 
Every  face  a  glad  smile  wore ; 
Now,  your  corpses  drift  to  shore 

Stark  and  pale ! 

Stark  and  pale,  the  blust'ring  billows  bear  ye  now  ;  j 

What  was  Hope  is  fixed  Despair,  | 

What  was  Joy  is  cankered  C  are  ; 
Senseless  fingers,  floating  hair, 
.  Clammy  brow  ! 

!  And  the  morning  of  my  life,  bright  and  gay  ! 

!  Fortune's  chaplet  me  encrown'd, 

I  Flora's  tresses  were  unbound,  \ 

And  her  smiles  were  all  around, — 

Well-a-day  ! 

j  Summer  mom  of  sunny  promise,  Ichadod  ! 

Fate  hath  rung  thy  parting  knell,  • 

But  shall  Fate  my  spirit  quell } 
No  !  I'll  bear  me  strong  and  well 

Under  God  !  i 

For  the  rain  may  not  be  always,  nor  the  night ; 

The  Great  Master,  if  He  will,  ■ 

Life's  worst  rains  and  winds  can  still ; 
Courage !  look,  tlirough  present  ill, 

^  >  »    *-    To  the  Light! 
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goucjlits   J(jerr0lir, 


BY    GEORGE    F.    TAIIDON. 


A  GREAT  and  shining  li^^ht  has  pfouc  from  the  literary  firmament ;  and 
the  world  has  lost  one  of  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and  uncompromisin*;^ 
of  its  teachers.  On  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eigiit 
hundred  and  fifty  seven,  died  Douglas  Jcrrold,  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest 
son,  at  his  ncwiy-acquircd  residence,  Greviile  Place,  Kilbum  Priory. 

Twelve  months  since,  if  any  one  had  asked  who  was  the  wittiest  man  in 
London,  the  answer  lie  would  have  received  would  inevitably  have  been, — 
Douglas  Jerrold.  This  was  his  reputation  among  his  atsooiates,  and  that 
peculiar  circle  commonly  known  as  the  literary  world.  But  abroad, 
throughout  tiio  wider  area  wherever  Kn^lishmoa  are  to  be  found,  the 
name  of  Jcrrold  was  associated  with  certain  famous  dramas,  one  or  two  I 
successful  novels,  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  essays  iu  Punch, 

Douglas  Jerrold  was  cs:<entially  a  wit ;  but  properly  to  understand  the 
characteristic  for  which  he  was  celebrated,  it  is  not  enough  that  you 
have  read  his  works,  brimful  as  they  are  of  true  humour.    To  comprehend  | 
the  influence   ho  possessed  over  his  contemporaries — the  admiration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  those  who  boasted  his  acquaintance^  and  the  fear — 
nay  dislike — c])cnly  expressed,  of  his  scornful  sneer,  his  quiet  sarcasm,  and 
his  pitiless  banter,— it  was  necessary  that  you  should  see  him  in  a  wordy 
contest,  when  his  face  would  light  up  with  eager  anticipation,  and  his 
antagonist  would  be  floored  by  some  remorseless  repartee  or  unanswerable 
pun,  which  cannot  be  translated  into  print.    But  it  is  not  on  his  character 
us  a  wit  merely  that  the  fame  of  Douglas  Jerrold  will  re^t.     For  nearlv 
thirty  years  liis  writings  have  delighted  the  world,— writings  in  which 
earnestness  of  purnose,  true  philosophy,  and  a  liberal  advocacy  of  all  that 
tends  to  advance  tiie  progj-ess  of  mankind,  are  es{>ecially  remarkable.    It 
was  the  fortune  of  the  present  writer  to  boast  an  acquaintance  of  nearly 
fifteen  years  with  the  wit  so  feared  and  so  admired :  and  it  is  useless, now, 
to  blink  the  qucistion, — he  teas  feared  as  well  as  admired ;  and  every  endea- 
vour to  gloss  over  that  fact  only  tends  to  raise  a  susi)icion  Jerrold  himself 
would  have  bi'en  the  lirst  to  set  at  rest,  possibly  by  a  joke  that  would  cut, 
like  a  razor,  all  the  more  deeply  for  tlic  very  kcenncKs  of  the  instrument 
and  the  little  apparent  pain  felt  in  the  infliction  of  the  wound.    Douglas 
Jerrold  was  known  among  literary  men  as  at  once  the  kindest  and  the 
most  «cvcrc,  and  no  good  can  come  of  trying  to  hide  this  remarkable  trait 
in  his  character.    "  Tlicrc  may  be  men,"  says  one  of  his  critics,  writing 
some  half-do/.cn  years  si  nee,  "re,nitcl  liis  cjnals  or  superiors  in  general 
cdhversation  ;  but  in  that  one  ouality  called  wit,  in  the  power  of  sharp  and 
instant  re])arlce,  and,  above  all,  in  the  knack  of  demolishing  an  oppo- 
nent  by  sonic   re">ist!o<<3    pun    upon   his   nic.uiiiig,    Douglas  Jerrolcl  is, 
among  London  literary  men,  inirivallcd.    <hi  pajjcr  there  are  some  who 
may  conic  no  ir  him;  but  in  witty  talk  among  his  friends  he  ii>  faei/e prlnerps.  j 

His  eager  veliem<iit  fj(  e,  ft'^  he  prendc?  at  a  wit  combat  anywhere  within  a  / 

four  miles*  circuit  of  I'einplc  Bar,  is  a  sight  wortli  Feeing.     If  he  is  telhng  ' 

a  Ftory,  all  pic^cnt  arc  attentive;  if  he  and  some  luckless  antagonist  become 
hooked  in  a  two-handed  encounter,  the  re^t  pleasantly  look  on,  expecting 
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lie  result ;  or,  if  somebody  else  is  spcukinpf,  ho  will  sit  apart,  quietly  and 
»veii  aym)]iatlietically  listen,  but  iu  the  end  will  detect  his  openiug,aDd  ruin 
lU  with  his  pitiless  flash,  rio  second  part  would  he  have  played  even  in 
I'he  famous  wit'Combats  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Friday-street,  where, 
aiore  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Hooky  Ben  and  his  companions  used  to 
Irinlc  their  Canary ;  and,  had  he  sat  beside  poor  Goldy  at  the  meetings  of 
ihe  Liiterar;^  Club  of  last  century,  ponderous  Samuel  himself,  we  are  ini' 
;::Uned  to  think,  would  have  kept  an  uneasy*  eye  upon  that  end  of  the  table. 
It  is  thus  that  Douglas  Jerrold  is  known  m  tho  literary  circles  in  London, 
and  there  is  no  hariu  iu  saying  so.'' 

The  subjoct  of  our  uotico  was  eminently  a  self-taught  and  self-made  man. 
fiswas  bom  in  I^udon,  ou  tlu:  3rd  of  January,  1803,  and  passed  his  earliest 
^rsars  in  Southend  and  Shoomoss,  of  tlie  tiioatrcs  in  which  half-nautical 
placefl,  on  either  side  tho  Thamos,  his  father  was  lessee  and  manager. 
Here,  among  ships,  sailors,  fishwives,  actors,  and  prisoners  of  war,  Jerrold 
acquired  that  lovo  of  the  sea  which  really  appears  a  kind  of  second  nature 
to  most  Englisli  boys.  At  this  time,  the  attention  of  tho  miblic  was 
piiufully  engaged  in  watching  tho  efforts  of  Napoleon,  who,  witu  his  army 
at  Boulogne,  was  pro])aring  to  make  liis  boasted  descent  upon  our  sliores. 
The  little  Douglas  (who  was  so  called  after  his  grandmotlicr,  whoso  maiden 
'lamo  it  had  been)  cauglit  the  patriotic  fever,  and  was  anxious  to  join  in 
he  fltrugglo  goinj[^  ou  in  a  larger  and  more  important  tlioatro  tlian  that  of 
'lieaniCM,  iji  which  he  had  alrea/ly  made  a  succoasful  dtbiU.  After  appear- 
}g  on  his  father's  stoi^  w^ith  tho  eldur  Kean,  us  one  of  tlui  children  in 
^otatobue's  diama  of  ^  Thetkrangrr"  and  in  several  otlicr  mvenilo  character, 
to  laii  expressed  a  desire  to  niiake  a  figure  on  tho  world's  stsge  itself.  Ho 
HBy  therefore,  indulgeil  in  the  luxury  of  a  sea  voyage,  at  an  age  iu  which 
lost  other  bovs  aro  at  their  liooks  at  school,  and  was  entered  as  a  midsliip- 
L4UI  on  board  His  Afajosty's  slup  Namur,  Hero,  however,  his  rage  for 
^ting  and  sailoring  coolecl  cousidorably,  and  a  voyage  or  two  served  to 
Ufgtist  bim  with  tho  rough  fun  of  tlie  mess-room  and  tlie  hard  life  of  a 
tip  of  war. 

"w liilo  serving  in  tho  capacity  of  midshii>man,  however,  the  theatrical 
!cperienco  acquired  ou  his  fathcr*s  st:igc  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Ga[>taia 
..nstiny  the  couimaudor  of  the  vessel,  and  brother  to  the  well-known 
orelist,  w;is  partial  to  private  theatricals,  and  tho  oiHcers  got  up  little 
ieees  for  his  and  their  own  amusomout.  Among  tho  sailors  was  touiid  a 
MToniadtman  caj>able  of  painting  such  rough  scunery  as  was  required  $^  and 
0  Jorrold,  tho  *< middy,"  wa^i  confided  tho  ''getting  up*'  of  the  pieces 
electoil.  This  sailor  was  C-lark^MU  Stanfiold,  now  the  best  known  aud 
aost  successful  of  our  marine  painters  and^  a  Itoyal  Academician. 
ferrold  was  soon  after  drafted  into  another  ship,  aud  the  aoquaiutanca 
teiween  the  juvouile  manag^r  and  amateur  boquq  painter  was  broken  off. 
Sfeara  after,  however,  when  both  men  had  acquired  position  aud  fame,  tho 
^d  friendship  was  strangely  renewed.  Jerrold  was  on  the  stage  at  Drury 
Lane  ^nporiutending  the  production  of  his  drama  of  the  **Jliid  Iktif^"  wheu, 
.n  the  painter  of  the  scenery  for  that  very  piece,  he  rocognised  the  fore- 
Biastman  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  juvenile  theatricals  on  board  the 
^amur.  That  friendship,  so  renewed,  was  never  suffered  to  oool,  and  out 
Dfitaroao  many  pleasant  episodes — not  the  least  pleasant  of  which  has 
fe^en  the  establishment  of  the  amateur  theatrical  company  which,  only  a 
fsv  weeks  since,  performed,  iu  aid  of  the  '' Jerrold  Fund,"  befora  the 
Qneen,  at  the  Gallery  of  Itlustratiou  in  Regept-street,  and  which  has  con- 
UbiHed,  in  ao  many  ways,  to  the  assistance  of  authors  ^nd  tha  amusemeut 
of  the  town.  The  story  goes,  that  during  a  stroll  in  Uichmond  Park,  a 
pftHy  of  friends,  which  included  Jerrold,  Dickens,  Stanfield,  and  Hark 
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Lemon  (the  editor  oi  Punch),  the  conversation  happening  to  turn  cm  tb»  ^jxt 
theatrical  experience  of  our  author,  he  suddenly  exclaimed — **  Lei's  have  s  '«  a 
play,  Stanfield,  as  we  used  to  have  on  board  the  Namurf**  The  hint  mu^^^M 
seized  immediately  by  the  several  friends,  and  Charles  Dickens  waschoseK  ^iuma 
manager.  Our  readers  know  what  success  has  been  achieved  by  tb  ^nAe 
various  members  of  the  company  thus  initiated,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  thinf  ^^^^!^ 
that  their  efforts  have  been  highly  useful  in  securing  funds  for  the  testi''-^  ^ 
monial  just  raised  in  honour  ot  their  old,  tried,  and  worthy  associate. 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.    Young  Douglas,  tired  of  th 
sea,  returned  to  his  father's  house,    lie  was  yet  but  a  boy — a  mere  chilr 
indeed,  in  appearance — and  his  parents  were  rather  puzzled  to  find  hii 
employment.     His  school-days  at  Sheerness  had  been  but  short ;  ao»j 
during  his  stay  on  board  a  mau-of-war  he  had  learned  little,  so  that  hi  ' 
regular  school  acquirements  were  somewhat  less  than  those  of  most  boys 
his  ago  and  station.    But,  from  a  child,  he  had  possessed  an  intense  love 
reading,  and  at  eight  or  nine  had  begun  to  scribble  bits  of  poety,  epigram! 
and  ballads.    I'o  make  him  a  printer,  therefore,  was  to  indulge,  m  8om» 
sort,  his  love  of  books.    In  his  fifteenth  year,  then,  he  came  up  to  London 
and  found  employment  in  the  office  of  a  small  printer,  in  a  court  out  o! 
Salisbury-siiuare— the  scene  of  his  latest  labours,  and  a  ueighbourhooi 
made  classical  by  the  fact  that  in  the  very  house  now  occupied  by  Mr 
Lloyd,  iu  the  nurth-west  corner  of  the  square,  Oliver  Goldsmith  correctc' 
the  press  for  Samuel  Richardson,  the  novelist,  just  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Though  Douglas  Jerrold  was  regularly  apprenticed,  and  served  part  o; 
his  time  as  a  compositor,  ho  appears  to  have  considered  his  employmeni 
simply  as  a  means  to  an  end.    The  hours  of  his  labour  were  twelve,  each 
day  in  the  week  except  Sunday,  with  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals,  and  no  half-huiiday  on  Saturdays,  as  now.     But,  somehow,  he  con- 
trived to  find  sutHcient  leisure  and  industry  to  acquire  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Italian,  with  something  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
French.    A  residence  of  some  years  subsequently,  in  France,  where  he  , 

educated  several  of  his  children,  perfected  him  iu  tho  French  language,  V 

in  which  ho  spoke  and  even  punned  aud  jested  with  all  the  ease  of  a  ^ 

Parisian. 

It  was  during  his  apprenticeship,  he  being  then  scarcely  sixteen  years 
of  age,  that  his  first  composition  iuund  its  way  into  print.  A  newspaper 
being  printed  in  the  office,  youn^  Jerrold  had  orders  given  him  occasion- 
ally for  the  theatres,  and  his  visits  thither  revived  his  old  love  for  things 
theatrical.  Being  present  at  a  representation  of  Weber*s  opera  of  ^Drr 
Freiachutz**  at  Drury  Lane,  tho  youthful  critic,  ere  he  went  to  bed,  put  his 
impressions  of  the  work  on  paper,  and  next  morning  dropped  it  quietly 
into  the  editor's  box.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  anxious  moment  for  him ;  but 
ore  long  he  was  repaid  by  having  his  own  *'copy"  put  into  his  hands  to  be 
"set  up."  r.verybody  praised  the  article,  but  nobody  suspected  its  author- 
ship; and  it  was  not  till  the  editor,  in  his  *' Notices  to  Correspondents,"  had 
requested  the  unknown  writer  to  favour  him  with  another  paper,  that 
•lorrold  ventured  to  make  himself  known.  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  Jerrold,  that  visit  to  the  theatre,  for  it  lifted  him  from  the 
compositor's  "case'*  to  tho  sub-editor's  chair. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Douglas  Jerrold  is  a  simple  recapitnlation 
of  successes  as  a  dramatic  writer,  a  novelist,  a  critic,  or  a  politician.  Ere 
he  had  arrived  at  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  produced  numerous  slight 
dramatic  pieces,  some  of  which  keep  the  stage  even  now.  Ilia  earhest 
dramatic  composition  was,  I  believe,  a  farce,  called  the  **  SimMl  Miter,  or 
the  Benefit  of  II anging^''  produced,  in  1823,  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  dnring 
the  management  of  Mr.  Egerton.    About  this  time,  too,  ho  began  to  con- 


\ 
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;o  TarioQfl  of  the  small  ma^ziaes  of  the  day,  under  the  nam  de 

Henr^  Brownrig.  In  the  preface  to  his  collected  works,  the  publi- 
»f  which  he  barely  lived  to  see  completed,  he  tells  us  that  he 
the  world  at  an  a^  when,  as  a  fj^eneral  mie,  boys  hare  not  laid 
eir  primers.  The  cockpit  of  a  man-of-war  was,  at  thirteen,  ex- 
.  for  the  struggle  of  London  ;  and,  appearing  in  print  ere  the 
;  of  words  was  duly  mastered,  no  one  could  be  more  alive  than 
to  the  worthlessness  of  such  early  mutterings/' 
g  these  ''early  mutterings"  there  were,  however,  some  things, 
o^  worthy  preservation;  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  present  a 
e  of  Jerrold*s  writings,  even  were  it  possible  to  produce  a  com- 
e; 

out  his  twentieth  year  Jerrold  had  made  sufficient  headway  to 
worth  the  whilo  of  a  theatrical  manager  to  engage  his  services. 

1824,  we  find  him  attached  to  the  Coburg  Theatre  in  the  doublo 

of  author  and  actor.  The  Coburg— now  the  Victoria — Theatre, 
hat  time  under  the  management  oi  Davidge,  the  harlequin ,  under 
errold  served  for  some  months.  At  this  house  wereproduced  the 
»f  ••  JA*  lAviug  Skeleton;'  "  WireM  by  Adrertuement'*  «  Fifteen  Yean  of 
wtTBl/ife"  and  ^^Amhrote  Gvcinneit^  a  Sea-side  Story;"  the  last  of 
ill  keeps  the  stage.  It  would  appear  that  author  and  manager  did  not 
sry  well  together,  for,  in  1835,  we  find  Jerrold  engaged  in  a  similar 

at  Sadler*8  Wells  Theatre,  producing  original  pieces  or  adapting 
,  and  even  writing  introductions  to  pantomimes,  and  fudging  up 
s  to  suit  popular  occasions  ;  filling  up  his  spare  time  by  acting  as 
>  a  paper  called  the  Weekly  Times,  In  1827->i  we  find  him  again  at 
»arg,  at  which  theatre  were  produced  "John  Otery^*  **Th9mat 
"  **ifamt)u>ii/'  and  other  pieces  of  liko  character.  It  was  whilo 
\  this  eng^cment  that  he  wrote  his  famous  melo-drama  of  *^ Black- 
urn  ;*'  but  just  as  the  piece  was  about  to  be  placed  on  the  stage. 
Mid  manager  quarrelled,  and  Jerrold  and  his  play  went  over  to 

at  the  Surrey.  This  famous  sea-pieccr  appeared  at  the  latter 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1829.  At  first  it  did  not  attract  much  at- 
and  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  nights.  Failing  other  attractions, 
',  it  was  again  tried  ;  and,  what  with  the  inimitable  acting  t\f 
icipal  performer,  and  the  merits  of  the  play  itself,  succeeded  in 
ig  a  great  sensation.  It  fairly  took  the  town  by  storm,  turned 
lines  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  made  T.  P.  Cooke  an  actor,  saved 

from  ruin,  and  introduced  the  author  to  a  larger  and  more 
itive  audience  than  he  had  hitherto  known.  For  a  long  season 
played  to  enthusiastic  audiences,  and  on  the  three  hundredth 
.6  theatre  was  illuminated,  and  the  Blackfriars  Road  was  crowded 
3pU  anxious  to  share,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  in  the  triumph  of 
ision.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  manager  of  Covent  Grarden,  finding 
Ion  going  over  the  water,  engaged  the  actor  and  the  piece ;  and 
jane  reproduced  it  with  '*  new  and  splendid  efi^ects." 
Kmgh  tnis  nautical  drama  was  so  very  popular — though  testunonials 
t  up  for  Elliston  and  Cooke — the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  reaped 
'  his  efforts,  beyond  name  and  fame.  **  Actors  and  managers,"  says 
in  the  Athenaum^  "  reaped  a  golden  harvest,  throughout  the  whole 

but  Jerrold's  share  or  the  gains  were  but  slight — about  £70  of  the 
lousands  that  it  realised  to  the  management.  With  unapprmchable 
(8,  Elliston  abstained  from  presenting  the  youthful  writer  with  the 
a  toothpick;  and  EUiston's  biographer,  with  a  kindred  sense  of  poetic 
while  chanting  the  praises  of  the  manager,  for  produomg  *  Blaek-eyed 
foigots  to  say  who  wrote  the  play  !    When  the  drama  had  run  three 


ui<r|it.s,  at  Coven t  (iartliMi !  For  tlio  copyriirht  of  the  plaj 
£10  from  hifl  puUiiiher ;  and  for  writinf^  tJia  play  itself  lie  i 
by  KHistoii,  the  miina;;cr  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  ;  and  varioi 
— mere  compliineutHJlfroiii  the  IcRseeA  of  other  theatres 
country.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  however,  has  ** Dfack-eyf-J 
a  stock  piece,  alwnys  drawin<r  an  audience,  wherever  and  wlu 
been  ]>Iayed  :  and  it  is  plca^aut  to  record  the  fact,  that  T.  1 
brif^inal  **  William,"  wiiosu  excellent  acting  drew  tears  from 
iiuukstone,  the  original  "Knathrain,"  who  dried  those  same  > 
appeared  on  the  Rtu;;e,  and  then  cauf:ed  them  to  overflow  v 
'  li.iv«  both  plnv4»d,  recently,  in  the  very  same  luece,  got  \ 
I  the  *'Jcrri*ld  'i'»'..::ininnial."'  and  exorcis.'d  the  old  charm  o\ 
I  as  niimorons,  as  enthu.-i.i'  tic,  ns  critical,  and  as  refined,  a»  in 
** ]i'fich-ci,K.l  /:>'ifnn"  t»iienc<l  tl'C  djors  of  all  the  theatre. 
Jerrold  ;  and  in  ISII  ho  produced  ''  Tk^  Hrxiic  cf  Lu'ljijt^y*'  ot 
'  It  Avu)  at  once  arknowle']..:ed  to  l^^  a  brilliant  jierfumian 
I  prtimise  of  that  g^reat  ];opulaiity  wliidi  .TcrroKrH  plays  after  wa 
I  J'ho  critics  rero;rnised  in  it  the  touc^h  of  a  master,  and  pronoun 
'  tho  older  draniiiti:ftH,  on  the  niod^d  uf  whose  jiroductions  it 
1  From  this  success  bijninjj  nnnv  nf  i\w.  he^t  dramas  of  tlic  n* 
.  und  "V"/'.-  Jlouprl\.:i',r;*  *-7V;  ,S//o,//;//6i","  the  ""Jluianl  of 
\   ''Wr'Uhnj  fioVH,**   "nc'in  j\.i<h:*  *' ?,\(f   <ii,'*,nm'**   and  the 

^^lltut  Ji'tj!*  sn«j»»^'.ted  by    NViikie's  famous  pictures,  ap;io: 

'   su('(  tii^iien.     Jt  itoMV  f.ii;io  was  ^eeured  ;  and  the  ball  of  foi 

to  lio  at  his  t\?et.    '•  Tht  L(.'-t  part  of  many  yo.irs  of  his  li 

'    before-quoted  writer,  **wft^;;iven  up  freely  to  tlnrse  dramatic 

^CMiiuM  wa^  dramatic— hid  faniiiy  bx!loii/;cd  to  the  sta^re;  luidh 

'    Its  he  tliou;;ht,  ^:{ond  b<?hiud  the  footlights,     ilis  father,  his 

his  two  uisteis,  mW  adori;ed  the  sta;^e  ;  his  sister?,  older  than 

:   married    two    maiia;;ers, —  one,    tha    late  Mr.   ilammond, 

'   humourist,  and  unsucce-i^rnl  mana;,M*r  at  Dnny  F^ant*;  the  otli 

laud,  lc->v»ri  ot*  the  'J'lieatre  It  oval,  Ijiverpoul.     lie   inm&elf  f\ 

re;rod  the  nta-;!',  ]ilayin««f  in  his  own  e/:iui>iitp  drama  of  '3 

.'    GItt'ut?     But  the  eH«)rt  of  mechanical  reject ition  wearied  a  bf 

.   invention  ;  and  he  happily  returned  to  literature  and  joiim: 

i    le-appearusan  actor  in  the  playr^  performed  by  the  amateurs  c 

'l^iM.  iHp.  A.ni1  Ili'Vitinshirf^  llmitf*''       A   littli*  ri-^i    fntin  iti'Ainnfi 
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as  compIetcMl  in  six  iiarts.  Th(m»!i  inf«rior  to  none  of  his  former  writing, 
^t  ccrtainl}'  did  not  achieve  a  success  like  that  awarded  to  the  monthly 
^^snes  of  lliekens  or  'J'hackeray.  It  Ih,  nevertheless,  considered  by  many 
^Is  the  mo«t  coniploto  of  his  jirosc  woiks. 

But  not  as  a  dramatist  ana  novelist  alone  was  Douglas  Jerrold  content 
t.o  be  known.  He  also  aspired  U>  the  churartor  of  a  political  writer,  and 
fur  the  last  sercn  years  of  hi«  life  ho  devoted  hiiMself  to  the  dis6cunna- 
tioD  of  liberal  opiiiionc  of  the  hroridnxt  caiihn',  in  the  p.i^^es  of  a  well-known 
newspaper.  Many  years  befoii^,  indeed,  Ite  Iiad  printed  a  political  pamphlet 
that  was  too  liberal  for  its  age,  and  could  not  iind  a  publisher  bold  enouj<rh 
to  put  his  iiamc  on  the  title-paf^o.    It  was  therefore  circulated  in  secret, 


/  which  is  really  almost  too  brilliant  in  wit  and  repartee  for  popular  repre- 

/  ^talioD,  and  which  can  only  bo  fully  enjoyed  in  the  privacy  of  the  study. 

I  Jflrroid's  last  two  comedies,  *'  St.  CupU;*  and  **  The  H^ri  of  CM,"  were 

/  ^ught  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  at  the  Princess's  Thoatre.    *'St,  CupiH'* 

I  Aowever,  bad  the  honour  of  being  first  played  before  Her  Majesty  ana  the 

/  court,  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  "  Dorothy  "  of  Mrs.  Kean  was  pro- 

/  itoaiieed  to  be  one  of  her  best  and  most  tender  impei-sonations.     Our 

''^B^erswill  remember  some  disagrocable  incidents  connected  with  the 

/  int>duetion  of  **Tk$  HeaH  of  Gold*'  by  Mr.  Kean;  incidents  which,  wo 

/  ^f*t  to  say,  havo  carried  their  stiuflp  beyond  the  grave,  for  Iklr.  Charles 

/  Lm^  is  the  only  manager  in  London' who  has  refused  to  join  in  the  late 

;  l^^tiaonial  performances,  got  up  by  the  personal  friends  of  the  dramatist. 

;   -*^^  understood  that  Douglas  Jerrold  has  left  behind  him  a  five-act  comedy 

•nut led  ''The  SpendtkrifV 

^  -T^**™  "^6  Jiow  to  another  aspect  of  Dou;;la9  Jerrold's  character, — that  of 
on  *^  writer  and  satirist.  On  the  establishment — in  1842,  I  think,— of 
g^^  '^itty  contemporary,  Punchy  Jerrold  was  abroad,  with  his  family.  At 
jJI*^  the  work  was  anything  but  a  success;  and  its  projectors — Mark 
|v**^«n,  the  brothers  Mayhew,  Henry  Grattan,  and  an  engraver — had  some 
jjj^  *^  that  it  would  die  of  pure  atropiiy.  jiut  J^Iossra.  Bradbury,  the  well- 
,^^5*^rn  printers,  took  it  in  hand,  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  with  other  famous 
jJjJ^^rH,  came  to  its  assistaoc^^  and  naved  its  life.  In  Punch  some  of  Douglas 
'<  j^?*''**^'*  most  capital  writings  havo  appeared ;  and  it  was  while  the 
tij  *^*'y  o/  «  Feather**  was  creating  a  perfect  sensation  in  the  public  mind, 
**  j^^  the  present  writer  had  the  honour  of  making  its  author's  acquaint  an  ce. 
^1^2  inch's  I^etters  to  his  Son,"  modelled  after  the  celebrated  Ciceronean 
««^^^tles,  followed  in  the  pages  of  the  samo  work,  in  which  the  famous 
««  ^^^udle  Lectures,"  and  other  capital  writings,  also  lii-st  siiw  the  light.  In 
^|?^linch*«  Almanack*'  for  the  pre«ent  year  the  reader  will  recognise 
%|^^«  Jerrold's  vigorous  though  tender  touch,  in  that  beautiful  series  of 

^tches  entitled  "Fireside  Siiints." 
^^  Afearly  all  Jerrohrs  most  capital  efforts  havo  byen  m.«ide  in  the  pages  of 
£2^  periodical  proAS.  *'  The  (-hronioles  of  C'lovernook,"  for  a  time  sustained 
%«^^  **  Illuminated  ilagazinc,"  a  serial  work  projected  and  edited  by  Jerrold. 
1;^^^.  Giles  and  St.  James's"  apjwared  in  the  **  Shilling  Magazine,"  which 
^r5^tYi  his  name.    •'Men  of  Character,*'  apy)oared  in  **  Blackwood's  Maga-    j 
*  A^ie,"  in  1838  ;  and  many  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  his  pen  saw  the  light  in   j 
.^^«  ^/A^it/ram,  and  other  higli-class  periodicals.     On  the  establishment  of   J 

ributor,  but  on  the   j 
its  jiroprietors  and 

^» , ^, — ,  lieve  that  no  single 

^•^icle  from  his  graphic  pen  ever  appt*ared  iu  its  pagef.  in  tho  recent 
^^itioR  of  his  collected  works  will  be  found  the  most  fanious  of  his  niaga- 
^t.ne  articles.  One  only,  wo  bolieve,  of  his  works — ^*Tlie  Man  Made  of 
:^^onay  *' — was  published  separately.  U  appeared  as  a  monthly  serial,  and 
IS  completed  in  six  tiarts.  Th(m«:h  inferior  to  none  of  his  former  writii 
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and  is  now  to  be  fonnd  only  on  the  shelves  of  a  few  select  libnrieL 
When,  in  1830  or  thereabnntf,  Mr.  Waklej,  the  coroner,  started  a  weekly 
newspaper  called  the  lAi/Zot,  he  engaged  Dou^^Ias  Jerrold  to  write  tM 
leadinff  articles;  and,  after  its  death,  onr  author  was  engaged  as  sab-edittr 
of  the  ^^jKuaiii^r,  under  its  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Fonblanque,  the  beak- 
ruptcj  commissioner. 

But  it  was  not  till  Jerrold  had  made  his  fame  as  a  satirist,  in  the  ucct 
of  Punch,  that  ho  was  extensively  known  as  a  political  writer.   Wnea 
**  The  Story  of  a  Feather,"  and  other  sketches,  had  drawn  public  ttteotioa 
to  their  author,  several  p^ntlemen  united  in  starting  a  newspaper  wkidi 
should  not  only  be  edited  by  Jerrold,  but  shoula  also  boar  ois  name. 
Accordingly,  on  tho  1 7th  day  of  July,  1B46,  tho  first  number  of  Daufsm 
Jerrold't  }\  eekiy  Nevrfpaper  made  its  appearance.    At  starting,  in  OOBS^ 
quence  of  its  outspoken  liberalism  and  tne  fame  of  its  editor,  this  paper 
was  a  great  success ;  but  in  about  a  couple  of  years,  from  causes  not  neoei- 
sary  here  to  mention,  Jorrold*s  name  was  omitted  from  its  heading,  vA 
the  original  projectors  retired  from  it  with  a  loss.    For  some  time  it  wifl 
carriea  on  as  a  separate  publication,  but  was  eventually  merged  in  tta 

I    Weekljj  Chronicle^  and  is  now  published  under  the  title  of  the  Nen  atd 

'    Chronicle, 

From  this  paper  Jerrold  retired  without  adding  to  his  fame  or  fiUiaf 
his  purse  ;  but  the  cause  of  its  non-success  cannot  certainly  be  laid  to  hi 
charge.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  his  **  Illuminated  Magaxioe' 
made  its  appearance.  It  passed  through  several  volumes,  and  at  last  diet 
— having,  however,  fulfilled  its  destiny,  being  made  the  vehicle  throng 
wliich  tno  world  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  **  Hermit  of  BellyfaU< 
and  the^ "  Chronicles  of  Clovernook,"  which  may  be  reckoned  among  i^ 
most  original  efforts  of  Jcrrold*s  genius. 

Duiing  the  earlier  years  of  Punch,  too,  it  was  that  the  "  Heads  of  f 
People'*  wore  hit  off  by  the  facile  pencil  of  Kenny  Meadows,  and  illustrai 
by  tno  no  less  read^'  pens  of  Jerrold,  1  hackerav.  Home,  Percival  Leij 
Lieman  Rede,  Howitt,  Peake,  and  Laman  Blanchard.  This  work  appea:r 
in  monthly  parts,  each  containing  two  illustrations  by  Kenny  Meadows,  9 
under  the  literar}'  superintendence  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  In  the  two  volntit 
of  which  tho  work  now  consists,  we  find  no  fewer  than  eighteen  articles  fin' 
our  author's  pen,  besides  a  pair  of  prefaces,  which,  in  their  way,  arc  mod-' 
of  terse  and  pungent  plcasautr>'.  The  '*  Heads  of  the  People ''  has  tim 
been  brought  out  as  a  monthly  serial,  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  sto 
works  of  cvoiy  bookseller,  nncl  without  which  "no  library  can  bo  complet* 
Since  the  death  of  Jerrold,  his  contributions  to  this  work  have  been  c 
lected  and  published  under  the  titje  of  "  Douglas  Jerrold's  Portfolio 
Well-known  Cliaractera,"  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  iny  friend  E. 
Blanchard.  By  a  strange  oversight,  or  in  consequence 'of  that  blL 
stupidity  which  actuates  some  publishers,  the  fact  of  these  contributiiii 
having  previously  appeared  in  another  form  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  t 
book:  as  if  it  wore  at  all  likely  that  modem  readers  could  be  deceived  ' 
so  transparent  a  ruse  ! 

We  come,  now,  to  quite  a  late  peiiod  of  Jerrold's  history.  In  1851  - 
was  re<iuested  to  take  the  nianagcmeut  of  Lfoif<Cs  Weekly  Netctpaper,  t 
found  it  in  almost  tho  lowest  state  of  literary  destitution,  and  by  his  eflba 
ho  raised  it  almost  to  a  level  with  tho  best  of  the  weekly  organs  of  pnK 
opinion.    He  continued  from  that  time  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  t' 

Saper,  writing  but  seldom  in  Punch  or  any  other  of  tho  periodicals  of  t 
ay,  and  died  in  harness  at  last.    Tho  paper  is  now  conducted  by  his  eldfi 
son,  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold. 
Of  Douglas  Jerrold  as  a  writer  the  world  has  already  pronounced 
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ofunmistakeable  applause  :  of  Douglas  Jerrold  as  a  man  opinions 
ded,  just  in  proportion  as  those  who  speak  of  him  either  enjoyed 
laintance  or  were  admitted  to  his  frienoship.  To  his  mere  acquamt- 
was  a  hard  man,  a  sarcastic  man,  an  unsympathetic  man— one  who 
lave  his  joke  though  he  lost  his  friend.  >i  umerous  are  the  anecdotes 
of  his  merciless  wit,  his  daring  sarcasm,  and  his  pitiless  repartee  ; 
ie  with  whom  he  lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  knew  nim  for  a  warm 
'Cordial  sympathiser  in  their  sorrows,  an  uncompromising  advocate 
ights  of  tne  weak  against  the  strong,  a  stem  upholder  or  the  truth 
ings,  and  a  steady  and  indignant  hater  of  oppression.  He  was  an 
3  all  shams  and  nypocrisies,  and  a  foe  to  every  kind  of  meanness 
^rality.  lie  held  up  folly,  assumption,  and  pretence  to  deserved 
ut  ho  was  ever  the  first  to  recognise  true  merit  and  simplicity  of 
n  matters  of  money  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  liberal  to  a  fault, 
young  writer  knew  him  not  only  for  a  generous  critic  but  as  a 
Aper  in  necessity ;  and  numerous,  we  doubt  not,  were  the  eyes  that 
secret  when  the  sentence  went  forth,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  had 
>iii  his  labours. 

iu.Tacter  of  no  writer  is  more  clearly  seen  in  his  works  than  is  that 
as  Jerrold.    Though  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  consider  him 
underrated  man,  the  time  will  come  when  full  justice  will  bo  done 
irits.    At  this  moment  we  remember  too  many  fiaBhes  of  his  wit, 
^  sparkhog  sayings  current  in  literary  society,  to  look  calmly  on 
iter  and  better  side  of  his  character.    He  was  a  wit,  and  something 
r  he  was  a  large-soiiled  philanthropist ;  a  man  of  clear  thought, 
Ktnall  amount  of  learning  and  knowledge ;  a  philoso])her  in  moaem 
>th,  and  a  refined  and  subtle  reasoner. 
^an  take  up  one  of  his  books  and  not  perceive  the  sort  of  man  he 
^ho  does  not  recognise  the  kindly  human  nature  that  breathed 
liis  pungent  perio(^,  and  catch  something  of  his  spirit  as  the  palate 
accustomed  to  the  ripe,  rich  flavour  of  the  fruits  ne  set  before  us  t 
es  not  perceive  the  depth  of  his  insight  into  human  nature,  the 
liis  analysis,  and  the  (Quaint  earnestness  of  his  exhaustlesss  humour  f 
an  inveterate  punster  in  conversation,  he  seldom  or  never  de- 
to  that  species  uf  wit  in  his  writings.    In  them  the  humour  was  of 
leep  and  subtle  character.    He  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
ritei^-for  while  his  readers  laughed  they  moralised.    When  he  drew 
ter  he  drew  a  type  of  a  class,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Caudle,  and  did 
Lpon  small  peculiarities  of  person  or  mind,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
comic  writers.    With  them  jovl  have  the  man  and  his  little  pecu- 
noted  with  all  the  ugly  minuteness  of  a  shilling  photograph ;  with 
recognise  a  portrait  by  its  broad  resemblance  to  the  original,  its 
^colour,  its  distinctness  of  outline,  and  its  breadth  of  drawing.    It  is, 
:edly,trae  that  in  the  writings  of  Douglas  Jerrold  we  find  fewer  promi- 
uacters  than  in  those  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray— fewer  of  those  pure 
s,like  Pickwick  or  Sam  Weller,  Becky  Sharp  and  Captain  Costi^n, 
re  become,  as  it  were,  familiars  in  our  households,  and  whoso  sayings 
ted,  like  proverbs,  by  the  peop'e  ;  but,  then,  it  must  be  remembered 
rrold's  genius  was  peculiar,  and  as  original  as  it  was  peculiar;  and 
Ibond  his  heroes  and  heroines  among  people  less  marked  in  their 
ic  characteristics  than  the  sort  of  folk  dfelineated  by  the  authors  of 
7  Fair"  and  *'  Little  Dorrit."    And  the  last  sentence  reminds  us,  too, 
rndd  was  not  so  generally  happy  in  his  choice  of  names  as  are  Uie 
( mentioned,  with  both  of  whom  he  possessed  many  kindred  qoalities. 
nxre,  tiie  **  Hermit  of  Bellyfulle*'  expresses  coarsely  the  charaotw  of 
Q,  18  does  ''Mrs.  Candle"  tnat  of  the  woman;  bat  we  miss  the  fine  teach 
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of  hnniour  which  stamped  a  class  by  a  namo  and  an  institation  by  an  epithet,  , 
as  Dickens  ha-i  done  ^vith  tho  Tite  13amacles  of  tho  Circumlocution  Office ;  . 
the  liypociitps  and  pharisies  of  society  branded  fur  over  as  Pecksniffs;  the 
adventurers  as  Montague  'iiggs;  the  aristocratic  greenhorns  as  Verisopfats; 
and  the  pnrsc-proiul  ns  Donihjys.    Indeed,  there  is  great  art  in  the  proper 
Eolection  of  titles  for  talcs  and  names  for  characters— titles  which  shul  tell 
sonieiliing  of  the  clmrauter  but  not  all,  and  namert  which  sliall  jost  indicate 
peculiarities  witliout  dc£ccndlog  to  farce  or  cailcature.    In  these  last  parti- 
culars i)ou;rlas  JeiTold  has  nuL,  it  must  bo  confessed,  been  very  soooMiftiU. 
But  in  touches  of  puio  wit  he  is  unsurpasned.    AVhat,  for  instance,  ciw^i 
exceed  tho  humour  of  describing  "  dogmatism  as  simply  puppyism  come  to  £t.  i 
full  growth,"  or  in  rliliculhig  over-kind  people  b>  saying  they  are  so  gocrad 
that  they  would '*])Our  rose  water  ovor  a  tondr*    The  truth  is,  with  reg*-nri 
to  names  for  his  cliaraclcrs  and  tide-  for  his  lictions,  the  moralist  was  superior"       to 
tho  artist;  and  hence  wo  find  him  contenting  himself  by  such  ordinary  a  — aid 
obvious  cognomens  for  his  creations  as  l^>rd  ^U;indeop,  "the  friend  of  ^^Eii* 
species;"  Job  ri]i[iins,"tlii)  nnn  that  couldn't  help  it;"  JSir  Arthur  Uodmad^^asd, 
who  was  nf  ver  certain  he  was  right  in  anything;    Mrs.  Jericho,  Mes!E=^   rt- 
Candituft.  lirown.  rigeon,  and  so  on.    Thcso  names  do  not,  certainly  ruiiiiM   "ly 
in  the  memory  li!.c  tn!;se  of  Mr.  Carker  or  Itawdon  Crawley,  nor  do  th-     ^" 
posscMKora  stand  out  from  tlie  ^'cneral  story  in  such  Iwld  rdief  as  do  the  here — ^^ 
of  the  writers  alluded  to.    IJut,  tlicn,  the  general  scope  of  Jerrold's  stories  dc:::^^^^ 
not  requiro  such  minnle  treatment,  ami  we  reuicmlM.'r  the  sayings  and  doinv    -X* 
of  his  actoifl  rather  than  the  ac:ors  themselves.    And  this  was  a  neoets^    ^ 
of  the  writci's  nature.    Jie  lool:ed  rAthor  to  tho  ofTect  which  his  vhf.'le  rto^  ^j[ 
made  on  tl)o  minds  of  his  readers  than  on  that  of  any />'j*<,  however  briiliac^^h 

Jerrohl  was  a  nia.stcrof  words,     llo  never  used  tho  wrong  phrase;  and 
would  be  dirticult  to  t<\ke  any  st^ntenco  of  his  and  alter  a  single  word  witho' 
destroying  or  weakening  its  enict.    The  wit  and  humour  of  his  irritin^      ^ 
howevt^r,  lies  !cs<  in  what  U  generally  known  as  *'fmi"  and  comic  treatme^^^^ 
than  in  some  doej)  strain  of  irony,  some  rich  eouceit,  or  some  genial  porccpti<r 
of  what  is  humorous  and  mirtli-provoking.     We  /<tw</A  less  at  the  wit  C^^     \ 
Jerrold  than  ut  that  of  some  writers  of  far  less  j/owor  or  richness  of  fancy     "" 
but,  tlien,  we  think  more,  and  our  minds  are  more  deeidy  touched  by  a  ftimpl 
semi-jocose  expresf^Ion.  or  some  sharp  allusiou  of  his,  than  at  a  whole  obapte 
of  the  puns  for  whicli  his  friend  and  compeer,  Gill^ert  a.  Beckett,  was  so  famous  ^ 

Two  or  three  rxtracts,  tiiken  at  random  from  his  various  works,  will  shof^ 
of  what  consisto<l  Jerrold's  comic  vein  :-  - 

*'  VTc  know  the  common  story  nms  that  nature  has  peculiar  visagefl  fof^ 
poets,  philosophy  rs,  Etitesmen,  warriors,  and  so  forth:  we  do  not  believe  it^ 
we  have  seen  a  slack-wiro  dancer  with  the  faco  of  a  groat  pious  bard,  an  usurer^ 


tears  at  the  simililude.'* — Cah»  and  AU^  vol.  I,  p  '2i\[). 

<'  The  ostrich  is  1: belled  for  his  gluttony.  Dolicve  what  is  said  of  liim^  and 
you  would  not  trust  him  even  in  tiie  royal  stables,  lest  he  should  devour  the 
vcr}'  shoes  from  the  feet  of  tho  hori^cs.  Why,  the  ostrich  ought  to  be  taken 
as  the  one  emblem  of  temperance.  He  lives  and  tlourishcs  on  the  de-^ert,  his 
choicest  food  a  little  spikey  shrub,  with  a  few  stones— for  how  rarely  oan  be 
£ud  iron,  how  few  the  white  days  on  which  the  ]KX>r  ostrich  can,  in  Arabia 
rclrro,  have  the  luxury  of  a  tcn^ienny  nail, — to  season,  as  with  salty  Ids 
vogetiible  diet.'' — Sforij  of  a  Fiathtr.  p.  3. 

**  Yet,  for  all  this,  Jericho  was  ordinarily  a  dull,  mattcr-of-iact  man.  Talk 
to  him  of  JncoVs  ladder^  and  he  would  as'v  the  number  of  the  Bteps." — Man 
Made  of  Moru^jif  p.  S. 
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**I  declare,  Mr.  Goldthnnib,  it  seems  you  have  read  everything.  *W'Ly, 
ina*am,  after  working  thirty  years  as  a  trunk  maker,  'tw()u!<f  be  to  my  sluimo 
if  I  didn't  kuovT  sometliing  of  the  litemturo  of  my  country/' — Timt  Morki 

•Oil  no  topic,"  says  one  of  his  reviewers,  "is  Douglas  Jerrold  more  fierce 
titan  on  that  of  war.  Burnt  iuto  his  mind,  it  would  seem,  hy  certain  powerful 
TdQtllftit  impressions, and  deepened  still  further  by  his  mature  reflections,  his  | 
luitred  of  war  Is  intense  and  tinmitigaled.  ]S'o  parfizan  of  the  peace  move- 
tBMit  conld  go  farther  than  he  in  his  denunciations  of  the  folly  of  tlio  sword, 
Md  the  .delusion  of  military  glory.  Thcio  is  scarcely  one  of  his  writings  that 
^loea  not  contain  some  passage  of  satire  against  the  occupation  of  a  soldier. 
Here,  however,  his  superior  inteliect,  and  his  gcncioBity  of  sentiment,  pre- 
serve him  ttoxn.  a  certain  gross  and  narrow  mode  of  thinking,  to  which  men 
o^less  enltitation  are  liable— a  mode  of  thinking  which  reveals  itself  in  the 
Qoilstant  and  indiscriminate  use  of  sweej>ing  ])hrascs  of  condemnation  against 
■II  chltracters  of  the  prist  that  have  acted  on  the  condition  of  tlie  world  by  any 
ojhir  than  a  peaceful  instrumentality.  The  madman  Alexander,  the  monster 
Cftiir,  the  bandit  William  the  Norman,  the  who'.esa'e  buiclicr  Napoleon— it 
I<li6t  in  such  phrases  as  these,  alike  braggart  and  untrue,  that  Mr.  Jerrold 
finds  it  neccssflry  to  couch  his  just  sense  of  the  horrors  of  iutcinationiil 
^ifare." 

But  all  this  by  the  way.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  attempt  an 
^aiysis  of  Jorrold*s  peculiar  powers  :  all  wo  can  do  is  io  draw  attention 
•J  some  of  the  more  obvious  charaeleristies  of  his  mind.  As  wo  have 
"••^fiidy  said,  he  was  no  mere  wit, — no  mcie  satirist  or  maker  of  funny 
8«ts  and  amusing  conceits  ;— ho  was  far  more  than  all  this.  He  was  a 
'*ii  possessed  ot  keen  eusceptibiliticH,  of  a  hi;4hly  emotional  nature,  over 
li^'e  to  the  calls  of  humanity  upon  a  heart  schooled  in  that  best  school  for 
*t5  affections — the  real  world.  And  not  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  but  in 
}*t!rydaT  garments,  mingliii'j  with  the  hot  and  living  crowd,  he  elbowed 
la  way 'through.  For  all  that  was  ba^^o  and  moan  he  had  a  ready  scoiT; 
Ut  for  the  true,  and  real,  and  beautiful,  he  showed  a  reverence  worthy  a 
>irit  that  could,  even  in  comparatively  declining  years,  kindle  at  the  men- 
tan  of  a  heroic  deed,  a  great  name,  or  a  fine  saying,  with  as  true  a  fire 
k  that  which  warmed  the  breast  of  the  little  middy  who  was  employed 
fc  getting  up  private  thoatricald  on  board  His  iMajesty's  good  ship  Aaviur^ 
^T  the  amusement  alike  of  his  inferioi-s  and  superiors. 

One  other  phase  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  chanu^tcr  mav  be  mentioned  ere 
'c  Closo.  His  native  sympathy  with  all  that  was  higli  and  noble  in  our 
binmon  nature,  and  his  real  seriousness  of  mind, made  him  a. severe  ecnyor 
^  the  rich,  and  a  sharp  robuker  of  all  those  erroi-s  of  our  social  system 
^lilch  tend  to  kcej)  them  apart  from  one  another.  Hence  it  was  natul^al  for 
Llmtd  rebuke  niggardly  wealth,  and  U]>hold  virtuous  poverty  ;  to  revile  at 
he  inordinate  love  of  money,  and  to  advocate  wide  chanties,  .social  aineliora- 
l.on3,  ahd  extensive  reforms.  Ifis  cflbrtsfor  the  establishment  of  clubs  for 
^0  middle  classes,  his  constant  desire  to  remove  the  inequalities  of  fortune, 
•s  hard  to  bear  by  the  teaching  of  high  principles,  and  his  inculciition  of 
ith  and  patience ;  his  <letestation  of  the  base  ;  his  horror  at  the  violent 
kinp  of  human  life  by  the  law  ;  his  fiei-ee  dii«like  to  war  and  its  attendant 
*'tiX)cities,  strengthened,  it  may  bo,  by  youthful  impressions  ;  his  high 
•liaracter,  unblameablo  life, and  somewhat  sudden  death ; — all  these  have 
"^t  to  be  enlarged  on  in  a  biogi-aphy  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  place  he 
^?ld  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  But  he  is  gone,  and  his  place  knows 
^u»i  no  more.  Let  us,  then,  gather  quietly  togetlier,  and  hang  above  his 
"'^Te,  with  reverent  hands,  the  quaint  old  legend — 

I)K  WORTUIS  ML  MM   BONLM. 
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There  is  yet  another  word  or  two  to  say.  On  Monday,  the  15lh  of  Jan 
his  mortal  remains  wore  committed  to  its  mother  earth,  in  the  cemeterr 
Norwood.  The  place  of  his  firave  is  immediately  opposite  that  of  his  dc 
old  friend,  Laman  Blanchard.  May  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  their  breasf 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  larjre  concourse  of  literary  men  and  artu 
and  his  pall  was  borne  by  his  old  friends  and  fellow-labourers,  Dicke 
Thackeray,  Horace  May  hew,  Mark  Lemon,  Charles  Knight,  and  Monckt 
Milnes,  while  in  munniing  coaches  came  his  immediate  relatives  and  t^^^zm. « 
medical  men  who  attended  him  in  his  last  and  fatal  illness— disease  of  tZ^K  s. « 
heart.  He  was  sensible  to  the  end,  and  his  last  words  were — *'l  amwaiti^^  ~b  J( 
and  waited  for  ! " 

Directly  after  the  funeral,  a  committee,  consisting  of  many*  of  his 
friends  and  coUaborateurs,  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  so 
titling  testimonial  to  his  memory.    It  was  at  first  thought  that  he  h 
died  poor,  and  the  report  was  contradicted,  but  we  believe  it  was  ct 
rect  in  the  main.    Our  readers  know  with  what  enthusiasm  the  pub  "M^^^ 


they 

Timai'  reporter  in  the  Crimea,  told  again  the  story  of  the  war;  how  t 
celebrated  company  of  amateurs,  ot  which  he  was  only  lately  a  memb^^ 
played  again,  to  a  delighted  audience,  the  piece  he  had  assisted  to** ( 
up"  at  the  house  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  manager,  with  Clarkson  Stanfiii^ —  • 
again  for  scene  painter,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  and  manhood  group^i^l^ 
affectionately  about  his  chair ;  and  how,  in  memory  of  his  great  servicr^^T 
to  the  stage,  every  manager  in  town  and  country — except  one — free-^-^ 

Iilaced  his  theatre  and  company  at  the  service  of  the  committee,  happy  ^  ^ 
)eing  able  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  so  worthy 
man.      From  these  "  Testimonial  Performances"  the  sum  of  £2,000  he 
been  secured,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  ;  which  sum  has  been  i 
vested  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  Mrs.  Jorrold,  with  remainder 
his  daughter. 

We  might  moralize  on  the  startling  fact,  that  within  a  very  brief  spt^^ 
of  time  tliree  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  modern  writers,  all  of  wnoiv^ 
were  engaged  on  Punchy  that  wittiest  of  periodicals,  namely,  Jerrol^^ 
A.  Beckett,  and  Angus  licach,  have  been  snatched  from  our  midst ;  bnt^ 
alas  I  Dttin  loquimur,  fufferU  inrhia  aetaf. 

No  good  portrait  of  tliis  witty  writer  is  extant.     Many  photographs  hav^ 
been  taken,  but  none  of  them  are  pronounced  successful.    The  best  like^ 
ness  is  the  bust  of  Bnily,  in  the  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition  at  Manchester'^ 
In  person,  Douglas  Jerrold  was  rather  below  the  middle  height,  a  fac^ 
rendered  more  observable  from  a  slight  stoop,  contracted  within  the  Imi^ 
dozen  years.    But  to  know  the  man  was  to  see  him  once,  as  ha  might  b9 
seen  any  day  these  last  twenty  years,  walking  down  Fleet-street ;   hi^ 
bright  eyes  searching  everywhere,  and  his  iron  grey  locks  hanging  like  » 
mane  about  his  lion*s  head.    And  yet  he  was  a*  fair  child  once,  and » 
mother's  face  of  beauty  looked  down  upon  him  in  his  tiny  cradle  as  hm 
slept.    As  he  lived,  so  he  died ;    beloved  and  peacefully, — with  faithfuS 
friends — true  mourners — ^grouped  about  his  bed. 


-    •  .*1 
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BY  CHARLES  HABDWICK. 


IH    POUB    0BAPTEK6.  —  CHAPTER    THE  LAST. 


loontain-side,  where  the  first  fall  of  the  water  dug  oot  a  fear- 
niles  below,  the  torrent  either  overleaped  or  swept  away 
d  in  its  wild  course  down  the  steep  and  narrow  valley. 
|[9  on  the  lower  level,  near  the  margin  of  the  brook,  were 
The  "  town  bridge"  was  lifted  from  its  rocky  foundation  ; 
heavy  stones  that  formed  the  rude  battlements  were  hurled 
f  the  current  to  an  improbable  distance  !  The  locality  had 
ited  by  sudden  and  dovastating  floods,  but  none  so  feufuUy 
this  had  occurred  for  nearly  a  century. 
By,  juazing  from  her  bedroom  window,  saw  with  horror  a  body 
«r  intervening  between  their  dwelling  and  the  nearest  rising 
eral  neighbours^  suspecting  the  dangerous  position  of  the 
ft  had  congregated  upon  this  spot. 

faad  entirely  subsided,  and  the  cloudless  and  starry  heaven 
contrast  to  the  desolation  that  raged  below.  ^  * 
re  the  projects  broached  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  family 
rilous  position.  Two  or  three  stout  swimmers  essayed  to 
rent ;  but  the  force  of  the  stream  was  so  great  that  they  were 
*etum. 

r  high  pitched  voice,  or  rather  an  odd  compound  between  a 
hrilT  wnistle,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  new  volunteer  on  the 
vice. 

whew  I  get  out  o'  the  way.  Uncle  Ned  will  save  Harry 
ind  out  a  the  waj  !  Whew  !  whew  !  *' 
mer  was  a  very  singular  character.  He  was  about  four  feet 
height,  but  strong  and  massive  in  the  limbs.  His  matted 
IS  of  great  length,  floated  in  wild  disorder  about  his  face  and 
o  entreaty  could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  place  a  hat  upon 
)  few  fragments  of  clothing  that  protected  his  '^outward  man" 
ragged,  and  dirty  !  His  whole  appearance  most  eloquently 
3  utter  contempt  in  which  he  held  aU  such  luxuries  as  soap 
utions.  ''  Poor  Uncle  Ned,"  as  he  called  himself,  was,  noi- 
his  filthy  and  repulsive  appearance,  nearly  everybody's 
9  was  a  simple,  half-witted,  but  harmless  lad,  a  poor  ballad- 
[mrsued  his  vocation  in  the  vUlages  in  the  neighbouring 
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I  am  going  far  away,  tu  away  ffra  poor  Jaanattto,  V«y^  \ 

he  screamed  out  in  a  BhriU  though  not  exactly  unmusical  tonej^aBfllilirev  | 
from  his  brawny  shoulders  a  lai^  coil  of  strong  rope. 

The  spectators  laughed  at  the  idea  of  **  Uncle  Ned  "  bein^  of  anyeervke  < 
in  such  a  business,  and  they  therefore  did  not  attend  to  his  instmctMii 
The  poor  follow  became  fearfully  excited.    He  fastened  one  end  of  th«  L 
cord  about  his  body,  and  with  an  instinctive  ingenuity  sometimes  tihibM  \ 


I   by  individuals  of  Kis  class,  ran  about  twentv  yards  higher  up  the  ttnm,    \ 
'   calling  loudly  upon  the  others  to  follow  and  hold  the  rope  at  taaiipot.  Tie     \ 
Avisdom  of  the  "  idiot's  "  advice  was  instantly  apparent  to  three  or  foarpe^ 
sons,  who  rushed  immediately  to  his  nid  and  seiaed  the  rope,  thougb  noi       1 
until  after  the  poor  fellow  had' plunged  into  the  tide.  \ 

Ue  breasted  the  current  with  a  i)ro<li^ous  power,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  drifted  beneath  the  window  wiiere  Mary  Hartley  was  shrieking  alood 
for  help.  '  ' ' 

"  Whew  !  whew  !  jump  out  and  stick  to  me  !  Be  sharp !  Wheirl 
whew  !     It  hails,  it  rains,  it  snows,  it  blows." 

Mary  Hartley,  however,  declined  to  attempt  her  own  presen'atioii  in  the 
first  iii'stance.  Her  eldest  boys  were  twins,  about  fourteen  years  ofa^ 
One  of  them  took  a  younger  child  in  his  arms  and  descended  from  ihewn- 
dow.  He  fortunatefv  caught  hold  of  the  rope,  and  called  out  lustily  to  tke 
parties  on  shore  to  '^ pull  for  their  lives!" 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  strong  swimming  of  the  ballad-singer,  assutei 
by  the  rope,  lande<l  them  safely,  though  at  a  point  considerably  lower  dovi 
ihe  stream. 

**  Uncle  Ned  "  rushed  instantly  to  the  place  from  which  he  first  emlwrind^ 
threw  himself  into  the  water,  and  again  returned  in  safety  wiUi  the  tvis 
brother  and  a  little  girl  about  five  vears  of  age. 

A  thii*d  time  he  luun^d  heroically  into  the  stream. 

Now  tho  greatest  difiiculty  ])rof!!en'ted  itself.    Iklary  Hartley  had  frinic^ 
with  the  infaut  child  in  her  arms  ! 

The  building  wns  evidently  giving  way,  and  therefore  no  time  should  b9 
lost ; — Uncle  Xed*s  instinct  taught  him  this  quite  as  soon  as  the  infceUeele^ 
his  more  rational  companions.      Ho  instantly  seized  upon  a  wooden  spooti^ 
and  climbed  to  the  roof,  from  which  he  soon  gained  the  bedroom  windw* 
Mary  Hartley  was  partially  recovering  from  Tier  swoon,  and  convnbiT«l^ 
clasping  her  child  to  her  lM)som.    '*  Uncle  Ned,*'  without  the  slightest  oeiv 
mony,  took  her  up,  and  literally  leaped  through  the  window  !    The  pu^t^ 
on  land  redoubled  their  eftbrts,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Maiy  nu&^ 
was  saved.    She  uttered  a  piercing,  heart-rending  scream,  and  sunk  inUv 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  bystanders. 

It  must  have  been  a  strong,  relentless  wave,  that  had  the  power  to  wre*^ 
from  the  mother's  grasp  ]»or  youngest,  sickliest,  and  therefore  most  bdo^«" 
child ! 

•'  Uncle  Ned  **  lay  gasping  upon  the  bank ;  tho  poor  fellow  was  nesH^ 
exhausted. 

"  Where's  Harr}'  I"  was  now  the  eager  inquiry.  ^ 

"Save  my  poor  husband  for  Heaven's  sake!"  sliriekcd  the  distrtcteo 
woman  ;  **  he  was  in  tho  kitchen  when  the  flood  cajuc." 

•*  Then  he's  lost !"  cried  a  dozen  voices.  .     - 

"  No,  no,  no  ! "  screamed  his  wife,  with  agonizing  energy.  •*  Save  bun  * 
save  him  !'* 

This  cry  aroused  "  Undo  Ned."    He  sprang  to  his  feet.  , 

"Whew!    whew!   I'll  save  llarr>'  Hartlov.    Collier  hida  would  hnt^    ' 
poor  Uncle  Nod,  but  HaiTy  wouldn't  lot  *um.'"* 

The  voice  of  the  half-witted  lad  was  drowned  in  the  splash  of  his  fcfli"^  .- 


\%^y 
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water.  The  force  of  the  current  was  considerably  lessened  ; 
infr  toppled  upon  its  foundation.  One  portion  had  already 
id  the  fumitni'e  was  fast  floating  down  the  stream, 
persons  seized  tlio  rope  for  the  purpose  of  draggi^ig  the  poor 
9  the  land,  for  they  felt  fully  satisfied  of  the  luutiRty  of  any 
le  Harry  Hartley  alive. 

d,"  however,  resisted  with  all  his  might ;  and  yelled  like  a 
Qce  they  di-ag^cd  him  near  to  the  shore ;  but  as  he  threatened, 
)mpted,  to  unfasten  the  rope  from  his  body  and  venture  with- 
sing  party  were  compelled  to  yield. 

had  mllen  considerably,  and  the  upper  portion  of  an  open 
>wer  story  was  now  distinctly  \'isible.  The  ^^rateful  lad  swam 
opening,  and  entered  tho  house.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
^ve  way,  and  the  wliole  mass  fell  before  the  farce  of  the 


1  hour  after  the  mpturo  of  tho  waterspout  tho  flood  had  sub- 
ly  the  usual  height  after  very  heavy  rains.    On  clearing  away 

the  ruins  of  Hariy  Hartley's  dwelling,  the  body  of  "  Uncle 
scovered  firmly  embracing  that  of  his  protector;  for  it  was 
}  that  Harry  had  on  more  than  one  occ;ision  saved  the  poor 
I  the  nidc  and  even  violent  jests  of  the  "  collier  lads." 

*•  Uncle  Xed  "  was  more  knave  than  fool ;  for  when  once 
reign  and  a  halfcrown,  and  requested  to  take  his  choice,  he 
>ceutly  intimated  that  "  as  he  was  not  a  greedy  chap  he  would 
'km/"     But  others  could  tell  that  the  poor  semi-idiotic  ballad- 

I  more  than  one  occasion,  dropped  a  sixpence  into  the  poor's 
apel  door  ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  many  an  unsuccessful 
ndering  minstrel  had  shared  hi^  humble  meal  on  the  hill-side. 
3le  Ned  I"  Thy  life  was  a  passing  strange  one,  as  thy  deatH 
•oic  I  ifany  al>righter  intellect,  many  a  prouder  name,  many 
itious  spirit,  after  vcars  of  fretful  toil,  has  passed  from  off 
Ih  a  glor}'  far  inferior  to  thine, 
rtinent  to  our  story  that  the  harrowing  details  of  this  sad  catas- 

be  further  described. 

of  the  various  benefit  pocicties  suffered  severely.    The  old  sick 

lb  had  not  money  suflicient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it ;  'con- 

e  scores  that  have  preceded  it,  it  was  broken  up,  leaving  sixty 

>  had  subscribed  aui  ing  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  totally 

tr. 

II  more  lightly  upon  the  Odd -Fellows'  pociety ;  for  the  funeral 
a  "lodge,"  bnta  "district'  insurance— tho  amount  being  equally 
de  nearly  two  thousand  members  of  the  twenty-four  lodges  in 
rbood ;  the  great  majority  of  which  were  otherwise  unaffected  by 
le.  Several  other  clubs  suffered  severely,  though  not  to  such  an 
ause  their  immediate  d  ssolution. 

I  after  the  flood,  the  bodies  of  Harry  Hartley,  his  infant  child, 
ritted  friend,  were  buried  in  the  same  gmve. 
reek  after  the  funeral.  Mary  Hartley,  utterly  prostrated  beneath 
'  her  affliction,  lay  upon  a  sick  bed  in  a  huinule  apartment  that 
ly  placed  at  hor  sci  vice  by  a  kind-hearted  neighbour.  Mr.Chaiies 
attendance  upon  her.  He  had  evidently  ministered  to  the  heart- 
an  all  the  consolation  which  his  amiable  nature  could  suggest; 

dried  her  tears  and  was  listening  attentively  to  the  observations 

his  lips. 

lJ^limonsly  voted  last  night,  Mrs.  Hartley,  that  the  £5  which 
I  had  unsolicitedly  returned  should  be  handed  over  to  you  as  ^onr  i 
jrty  under  the  circumstances.    And  I  am  desired  by  the  *  Widow 
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and  Orphans'  Fond*  committee  to  inquire  of  70a  in  what  way  you  think  ihej 
could  hest  assist  you." 

After  some  conyersation,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  committee 
should  purchase  for  her  a  **  natent  mangle,"  hy  the  assistance  of  wbich  die 
felt  confident  she  could  win  ner  bread  without  further  relief.  Her  two  ddot 
sons  were  each  in  the  receipt  of  four  shillings  weekly  from  their  laboortttlx 
mill.  As  a  portion  of  the  furniture  had  been  recoTcred,  though  in  a  damiged 
state;  and  as  the  £10  due  to  her  on  the  death  of  her  husbuid  had  not  been 
wasted  in  unnecessary  expenses  at  the  interment,  the  poor  widow  began  to 
fancy  herself  a  tolerably  rich  woman.  The  comparatirely  contented  state  of 
her  mind  had  a  happy  influence  on  her  bodily  health,  and  she  sensiUy  im- 
proved every  day. 

«  «  *  tt  «  «  »  \ 

About  four  years  after  the  ''  great  flood/*  Mr.  Charles  Allen  was  seated  is^ 
his  study.    A  lar^j^e  quantity  of  paper  covered  with  figures,  lay  upoa  tl»* 
table.    He  had  evidently  been  explaining  to  another  gentleman  present,  tl»^ 
nature  of  some  calculations*  in  the  result  of  which  both  appeared  deeply 
interested.    They  had  been  in  communication  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  doni*^^ 
which  time  their  debate,  if  not  absolutely  **  warm/'  had  assumed  a  rather  nu^^^ 
"eloquent"  character  than  usual. 

**  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  both  sides  of  this  question  than  I  am,*'  said  Mr.  Jol 
Arrowsmith.    ^*  I  am  sure  I  stiould  be  most  happy  to  assist  the  working  m 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  societies,  and  cheerfully  concede  to  them 
right  to  manage  their  own  afiairs,  providing  I  felt  satisfied  that  there  1 
no  reasonable  probability  of  secret  conspiracy  against  employers  being 
on  in  the  lodges." 

^  I  assure,  upon  my  honour  as  a  man/'  exclaimed  the  surgeon,  emphat"^ 
cally,  **  that  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  impossibility.  The  laws  of  0 
society  forbid  all  allusion  to  disputed  points  in  either  religion  or  politic 
and  even  trades'  unions  are  not  countenanced  by  them.  No  travallii 
relief  is  allowed  to  any  member  who  may  have  left  his  employment  owii 
to  a  strike.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  some  trades'  unions  hav^'a  kii 
of  friendly  society  of  their  own  incorporated  with  them.  But, 
Arrowsmith,  you  may  soon  be  your  own  judge  upon  this  question.  T( 
can  be  admitted  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  lodge  here,  and  the  pi 
ceedings  will  be  thrown  open  to  your  fullest  investigation.** 

At  this  moment,  the  surgeon's  assistant  announced  that  Widow  Hartli 
desired  to  speak  to  Mr.  Allen. 

•* Widow  Hartley!"  inquired  Mr.  Arrowsmith.    "Was  not  Hartli 
one  of  the  poor  fellows  injured  at   the  destruction  of  the  mill  I 
think  he  never  made  any  application  to  us  for  assistance.     Yet  * 
relieved  several  parties,  I  recollect  well,  notwithstanding  Uie  glooi 
prospect  our  affairs  presented  at  the  time." 

'*  No/'  said  the  surgeon,  smiling ;  '*  I  told  him  of  your  seriona  losfr-* 
Besides,  be  was  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  and  did  not  abeolnti    ■  ^ 
require  your  assistance.    It  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  poor  feUoi 
who  had  made  no  such  provision.'* 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  reflected  deeply  for  a  moment. 

*'  If  your  business  with  Mrs.  Hartley  be  not  of  a  confidential 
would  you  permit  me  to  see  her  V* 

"Certainly/*  responded  the  surgeon.     **John,  tell  Mrs.  Hartley     io 
come  in/* 

The  widow  entered,  followed  by  two  tall  lads,  just  vei^ng  into  uuto-  1 
hood,  who  bore  a  etrong  resemblance  to  each  other.  / 
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sied,  bat  on  perceiving  Mr.  Arrowsmiih  she  hesitated  to 

tell  me  yoor  business/'  kindly  said  the  sargeon,  **  Mr.  Arrow- 
I,  I  believe,  to  say  something  to  you  afterwards.'* 
vidow  fumbled  a  moment  iu  her  pocket,  palled  out  an  old 
se,  and  counted  the  contents  upon  the  table,  in  two  distinct 

wed  it  every  penny  myself  I''  triumphantly  exclaimed  the 
**  This  is  the  three  pounds  fifteen  the  secretary  said  they 
r  the  mangle.  I  never  could  have  been  happy  but  for  the 
iving  it  back  some  day.  Here  take  the  money,  and  tell  the 
did  not  know  them  as  well  as  I  do  now  when  I  said  they 
b  of  drunken  scamps." 

soman's  tears  choked  her  further  utterance. 
Mrs.  Hartley,'*  exclaimed  the  surgeon,  *'you  are  not  expected 
e  mangle,  I  assure  you.  While  it  is  of  service  you  can  retain 
r  charge.  Afterwards,  it  may  perhaps  accommodate  some 
idow.  Take  up  your  money,  and  make  yourself  happ^.  Your 
(try,  and  truly  independent  spirit,  deserve  all  praise.  So, 
rs  at  once." 

;tor,  will  you  let  Widow  Dirket  have  the  mangle,  then  ?  I 
lid  like  one,  but  she  is  ashamed  to  ask  for  so  mucn ;  and  lean 
.  now,  because  George  and  Harry  have  got  able  to  earn  better 

arrange  that  as  you  please  with  the  secretary.    He  will  report 

ittee." 

t  doctor,  this  is  not  all  I  have  come  for,"  continued  Mary. 

I  twenty-four  shillings  put  by  in  this  old  purse  for  tv/o  years, 

be  lads  were  eighteen  years  old.    It's  their  birthday  to-day. 

opose  them  to  be  members  next  club-night.    I  don't  know 

ould  do  to  show  them  I  am  grateful  for  all  their  goodness 

r*s  face  brightened  with  a  flush  of  motherly  pride,  as  she 
»h  her  tears,  at  the  well-developed  forms  of  her  sons, 
hem,  doctor !  They'll  do,  wont  they !"  she  proudly  demanded, 
e,  Mrs.  Hartley  !*'  exclaimed  the  surgeon.  **  Your  trul^  grate- 
s  instinctively  pointed  out  to  you  the  only  effective  and 
einner  in  which  its  gratitude  could  be  practically  exhibited, 
i  enough  that  these  two  healthy  ^-oung  fellows  may  eventually 
he  club  for  all  the  expense  which  their  poor  father's  mis- 
lied  upon  it.  Mary,  from  this  moment  you  owe  «the  society 
'onr  good  wishes.'' 

rish  every  wife  would  compel  her  husband  to  enter,"  emphati- 
ed  the  widow ;  ^  and  that  every  young  woman  would  say 
weetheart,  unless  he  would  join  a  club,  too." 
ejaculated  the  surgeon.  "I  see  you  are  completely  con- 
;  and,  like  all  converts,  a  great  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
jtrine." 

rtley,  I  think  your  husband  was  injured  at  the  fire  at  oar 
y  asked  Mr.  Arrowsmith. 

re  your  sons  employed  at  the  present  time  f ' 
working  under  you,  sir.'* 

I  am  glad  of  that.  I  admire  your  honourable,  self-relying 
[artley  ;  and  I  will  not  hurt  your  feelings  by  the  offer  of  any 
ecompense  for  your  husband's  kind  inteutions  towards  me  on 
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the  ni^ht  of  the  fire.    Bat  I  will  do  something  better  for  yon. 
take  care  your  sons  shall  have  the  best  and  must  reinuuerative 
mjr  establish  ment." 

The  widow  and  the  orphans  looked  the  thanks  they  could  not  s 

^  And,  Mr.  Allen,  you  have  another  convert  to  dispose  of  yet,"  c 
Mr.  Arrowsmtth.  **  You  will  not  feel  uiFended,  I  am  sure,  when  \ 
that  this  poor  widow's  caso  has  had  more  intluence  in  effi» 
present  determination  than  all  your  ar^ments;  thou;(h  I  by  i 
wish  to  dispute  what  you  have  advanced  for  a  6iti;^)e  moment 
become  an  honorary  member  of  your  society ;  and  what  is  mo 
will  completo  the  necessary  calculations  for  the  purpose  of  pit 
club  in  a  sound  financial  position,  you  may  call  upon  me  for  a  1 
subscription  towards  the  funds  tor  the  redemption  of  past  em 
will  materially  decrease  the  practical  ditiiculty  you  spoke  of.** 

"Mr.  Arrowsmith,"  replied  the  sur^^eon,  enthusiastically,  **; 
take  no  further  thought  of  the  threatened  turn-out.  The  opei 
Lingfield  already  love  you  for  your  previous  kindness ;  but  wl 
nouoce  the  course  you  have  taken  on  this  subject,  not  a  sic 
will  leave  his  work.  Sympathy  and  kindnos  form  an  infinitelj 
link  than  force  aud  terror  in  the  chain  which  unites  the  emj 
the  employed." 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Mr.  John   Arrowsmith  and  Marr 
two  8008  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  ^  Odd-FeUowsIti 
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CHAPTER    T. 


'When  Claudine  came  to  her  senses  ap^ain  she  found  herself  I 
large  bed,  the  curtains  of  which  were  of  rich  material  but  a  good  o 
the  room  was  on  the  f>;round  floor,  and  spendour  and  dirt  stroi 
mastery.  There  were  arm  chairs  covered  with  velvet,  but  the 
8tuffinf(  appeared  throujrli  numerous  rents  ;  some  plants  that  hi 
neglect  stood  on  a  discoloured  rosewood  cabinet ;  and  a  Venetii 
starred  and  cracked,  decorated  a  dirty  dresbing-table ;  on  a  rick< 
in  one  corner,  were  a  dish  of  meat,  some  bread,  and  two  or  thre 
plates  t  Deside  the  bed  was  seated  a  stout  woman,  whose  scarrc 
and  coarse  expression  were  of  a  piece  with  the  dilapidated  app< 
the  chamber.  The  sight  of  this  sinister  face  paintuUy  afi^ected 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  impresbiun,  but  recolh 
violence  that  had  been  offered  her,  she  opened  them  again,  and 
on  the  bed  inquired  hastily  whereshe  was.  *'In  asafe  place,*' said  tl 
••where  you  need  want  fornothing.  1  have  received  three  pistoles  i 
on  vour  account.  Will  you  take  anything  to  eat  or  drink  !  "^ 
be  had,-— and  you  may  live,  and  sleep,  and  do  just  as  you  like  hei 
thing  but  go  away."    These  words  iucreosed  Claudiue*s  fear  i 
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iio|r  it  The  woman  peroeired  their  effset^  atid  reeimied  her  meftl, 
$h  lied  been  interrupted,  while  Giaudine  bunt  into  m  flood  of  tears, 
ir  a  tew  momente'  silence  the  hafif  spoke  yain :  '<  What  did  ^ou  mean," 
nUdi  ''bj  refusing  Monsieur  de  fiuc  ?  Is  not  he  good  looking  enough 
on  t  A  peasant  girl  like  jrou  need  not  mince  the  matter,  I  think,  par- 
srij  after  having  sold  herself  before!''  '*It  is  a  base  oalamnjr,** 
imcd  Claudine  with  indignation."  **  Nonsense,"  said  the  woman. 
I't  tell  me  such  stuff.    That  silk  dress  and  lace  collar  made  the  whole 

cdear  enough.  You  deserved  the  lesson  you  have  had^  but  70a  won't 
f  it  this  time.  Only  be  good-natured  to  Monsieur  de  Buo  and  he  will 
^9  70a  over  a  glass  of  wine."  In  the  midst  of  her  tears  Claudine 
eil  attentively  to  all  the  woman  said,  each  word  she  uttered  tending 
»^  her  what  vices  existed  in  that  great  world  which  she  had  fancied 
lie  abode  of  every  virtue.  Two  persons,  however,  survived  the 
■1.  wreck  of  her  opinion, — the  hero  of  Rocroy  and  the  unknown  prin- 

-As  the  recollection  of  the  latter  rose  to  her  mind  she  kissed  the 
«A,  which  was  still  on  her  arm, exclaiming  *'Ah,  dearest  princess! 
I  that  I  could  confide  to  you  the  defence  of  my  honour  I  **  ** Princess  f* 
^«  woman  with  a  sneer.  '*A  pretty  princess !  Monsieur  de  fiuc  has 
*«  all  about  her.    8I10  is  no  more  a  princess  than  I  am  I "    "  What  do 

k«ant"  said  Claudine, ''the  lady  that "'  '*Lady!   Don*t  you  know 

>tie  was  that  gave  you  all  those  fine  things  t "  **A  princess,  named 
»''  repliod  Claudine."  The  woman  burst  out  laoghmg.  "A  pretty 
^oj  have  made  of  you,"  sht  cried.  *'  This  princess  of  yours  is  Marion 
■"me,  every  man's  mistress  in  Paris,  who  has  money  enough  to  satisfy 
^trmvagance.*' 

iiAm'e  of  this  celebrated  personage  was  known  even  to  the  peasants  of 
^iicl6,  and  on  hearing  it  Claudine  was  lost  in  shame  and  amazement, 
^btttitutiou  of  Marion  de  TOrme  for  a  being  whom  she  had  believed  to  be 
^«  Tfrought  such  a  change  in  her  fee*. ings. that  she  could  even  have  sus- 
.  tlie  prince  himself  of  Ming  other  than  he  appeared.  The  result  of  her 
>ons  was  as  determined  as  it  was  prompt.  She  dried  her  tears,  and 
^>x>m  the  bad,  asked  for  something  to  eat.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
^  liad  resource  to  strategem,  and  suffered  her  gaoler  to  suppose  that  she 
Uling  to  follow  her  advice,— a  feint  hy  which  she  learnt  what  were  the 
0118  of  her  persecutor,  the  woman  telling  her  that  Monsieur  de  Bne, 
^^  during  the  day  by  military  duties,  wotdd  not  be  there  till  theevening; 

"Which  time  she  resolved  if  possible  to  effect  her  escape.  Without 
^dg  her  purpose  she  closely  scrutinized  the  interior  of  toe  apartment, 
'^«ned  to  the  sounds  outside  as  a  guide  to  the  sort  of  plaoe  In  whioh 
confined.    The  voices  of  men  led  her  to  imagine  tliat  a  part  of  the 


^^'Was  occupied  by  a  barber  or  bath-keeper,  and  a  sign  hanging  near  the 
*^  confirmed  her  in  this  idea.    Such  localities  were  commonly  infamous, 


spot  had  without  doubt  been  selected  in  order  that  violence  might  be 

^  there  with  impunity.    Still  the  number  of  people  who  frequented 

^«e  offered  some,  thouj^h  a  feeble,  assurance  of  safety.  Glancing  round 

^f>m,  Claudino's  eye  UiW  upon  an  old  knife  which,  blunt  though  it 

1^  was  capable  of  oeiug  used  as  a  formidable  weapon  of  defbnce.  She 

^    it,  and  rushing  upon  the  woman,  who  was  totally  unprepared,  threw 

^«kwiuds  fipom  her  stool  on  the  floor.  **  I  will  kill  you  on  the  spot,'*  she 

^unless  you  promise  to  let  me  out."  «*  Holy  Virgin  I "  returned  the  hag, 

«re  in  jest.    But  we  must  not  play  witli  knives,  my  dear.   I  have  no 

^  of  letting  you  out.  We  are  both  shut  in."   '*  You  he,"  said  Claudine. 

^   have  tho  key  of  the  room ;  open  the  door,  or  I  stab  you  to  the 

1 "    ''By  everything  sacred,"  cried  the  woman  struggling,  ''I  swear  to 

•  iHive  not  the  key."  **  You  sh^  die  then! "  oxdaimed  Chiudine,  and  in 
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her  ejet  there  ihone  that  light  which  deebred  a  Iktal  purpoie.  . 
more  and  the  hlow  had  &llen,  hut  the  woman  averted  it.  by  pr( 
open  the  door.  She  rose  from  the  eronnd,  drew  the  key  from  b 
and  moTod  towards  the  door,  Claoduie  following  with  the  raised  ] 
lock  slowlv  yielded,  the  door  turned  on  its  lunge&  and  with 
Claadine  daiied  down  a  few  steps  and  found  herself  in  the  harl 
where  a  number  of  persons  were  playing  a  game  of  chance.  T 
and  noise  were  silenced,  and  the  rattle  of  the  dice  was  suspend 
unexpected  apparition  of  a  lady  so  richly  dressed.  But  the  master 
who  knew  all,  threw  himself  before  the  outer  door.  ^  You  don 
ws^,**  said  he.  You  are  under  my  care,  and  I  have  to  answc 
safety.  Besides.  I  don^t  know  what  you  are;  you  may  haye  got  i 
property.''  ^  I  iiaye,  indeed/'  answered  Claudine,  ''this  knife  is 
unless  you  make  way  this  instant,  I  plunge  it  in  your  throat!" 

**  I  liaye  seen  this  passionate  damsel  somewhere  before,**  aa 
backed  young  man,  nchl^r  dressed,  rising  from  the  gaming  tab 
sieur  de  Boutteyille,*'  cried  Claudine,  instantly  reco^ising 
here,  in  such  a  vile  place  !  Perhaps  an  accomplice  in  this  plot  i 
honour)"  ''No,  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  '^assure  you  1  am : 
ignorant  you  were  in  the  house,  and  if  they  keep  you  here  aguni 
r  will  compel  them  to  set  you  free."  Claudine  paused.  "  Ah 
said, "  times  are  sadly  changed  since  the  day  when  I  sat  at  the 
with  you  !  Your  kind  mother  and  sister  gave  me  lessons  of  viri 
haye  taught  me  to  detest  in  them  the  yice  of  perfidy.  Adic 
shall  meet  again  and  I  trust  in  better  company.  Out  of  the  waj 
she  added,  contemptuously,  turning  to  the  oarber.  The  fellow  ab 
and  Claudine  breathed  freely  in  the  open  air. 


CUAPTER  VI, 

In  the  execution  of  his  design.  Monsieur  de  Buc  had  not  take 
sures  so  securely  as  not  to  awaken  some  suspicions  in  the  vi 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  carriage  several  of  the  inhabit  Mits  n 
windows,  and  by  the  precipitate  character  of  its  departure,  and  ol 
tions,  they  iudged  that  something  wrong  had  taken  place ;  i' 
resolved  itself  into  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Claudine,  whose  r 
Mandd  they  had  witnessed,  lutd  disappeared,  and  they  no  longer 
her  abduction.  While  they  were  discussing  the  question,  Claudii 
arrived,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  Kerre  Simon.  The 
suggested  that  something  should  be  done  at  once,  and  advised  F 
was  not  quite  so  far  gone  as  usual,  to  try  and  see  the  Prince  de  i 
whom  he  use  to  boast  he  stood  so  well.  It  was  not  a  moment  i 
influence  of  which  he  bragged,  and  putting  on  his  Sunday  cloth< 
immediately  for  St.  Maur,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bois  de  Vincei 
the  prince,  who  was  now  the  soul  of  the  new  Fronde,  had  esta 
head  quarters. 

In  spite  of  the  counsels  of  his  wife  and  friends,  Pierre  Sim< 
failed  to  refresh  himself  from  time  to  time  on  his  journey.  It  wa 
he  reached  St.  Maur,  and  he  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  drink, 
seemed  very  busy  at  the  Ch&teau,  lights  were  in  aU  the  windowi 
per  was  preparing  for  a  large  party,  the  retinue  of  the  prince  beini 
of  great  magnificence.  The  sentry  at  the  gate  laughed  in  Pierre^ 
he  asked  to  see  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  popular  party.   Refle 
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^vttr^  thai  even  a  peasant  might  be  the  medimn  of  communication  in  such 
*JM8^  the  soldier  thought  it  advisable  to  interrogate  the  applicant  for 
*waaion.  The  efforts  which  Pierre  made  to  conceal  the  fiict  tiuit  he  had 
f^^  drinking,  gave  him  precisely  the  air  of  a  man  who  kept  something  of 
snportanoe  in  reserve,  and  the  vague  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  daughter 
^'■iisd  offj  in  whom  the  Prince  was  interested,  impartea  a  political  si^ifi- 
^(Boe  to  his  errand  in  the  opinion  of  the  sentry,  who  accordingly  admitted 
lum  and  sent  up  his  message. 

It  was  conveyed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Monsieur  de  Gourville,  the 

J^isoe's  secretiwy,  who  went  out  to  see  what  sort  of  a  person  was  the 

jl^^iwr,  and  soon  returned,  highly  amused  at  the  idea  of  a  anmken  peasant 

Aa?iiig  been  mistaken  for  a  secret  agent  of  the  cabal.  He  laughingly  spoke 

^  it  to  his  fnendSp  and  in  all  probability  the  message  would  never  have 

^veiled  farther  if  the  Duchess  of  Longuoviile,  the  Prince  de  Condi's 

!^^9  bad  not  overheard  what  de  Gourville  loudlv  related,  and  joked  with 

^t»r«)ther  about  an  abducted  peasant  girl  from  St.  Mand^  having  appealed 

*o  JiuxB.  for  protection.    But  Cond^s  memory  was  remaAable,  and  hearing 

gSimaMne  of  Pierre  Simon,  he  remembered  instantly  to  whom  the  request 

"8fii*ji  *id,  and  immediately  desired  his  secretary  to  send  for  the  messenger 

'•5^^<>''^  him  into  a  private  room.    When  Pierre  was  brought  before  the 

^"^io^s  the  latter  addressing  him  in  his  usual  sharp,'  abrupt  manner,  in- 

Sf^^^  ^  ^®  "^AS  the  father  of  Claudino  Simon  f    The  answer  was  in  the 

'™2«tive.     "What  has  happened  to  your  daughter T'     **I  can't  exactly 

^7'  -^ypuseigneur."    **Then  what  do  ^ou  want  with  mo  I"    •*ril  tell  you, 

r'*"**g^eur.    I  left  home  carl^  this  morning  to  see  Monsieur  Perrot, 

»^"^  my  wife  has  served  with  milk  these  five  and  twentv  yearSj — that's  a 

\^^^^g  tune  to  deal  with  the  same  person, — so  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  ask 

"j^^  lend  me  some  money,  for  this  war,  you  see **    **  Suppress  all  these 

J*^*^*  dletails  and  come  at  once  to  the  fact."  "The  fac^  Monscigneur, — 
*^^^  it's  not  a  fact  of  any  consequence,  that  a  poor  peasant  more  or  less 
*"**^  be  mined,  provided  nothing  happens  to  Monseigneur,  or  the  Kin^, 
^^*^^HtBT ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  went  out  in  the  morning  and  came  home  againr 


^"^•^  and  I  was  not  the  worse  for  drink,  as  mv  enemies  alwavs  sa)' — 
[^**  liave  our  enemies,  your  hiehness.  Well,  what  do  I  hoar  when  I  do 
P^  '^omef  That  my  daughter,  Claudiiie,  has  been  seen  dressed  out  in  fine 
1^  ^^tli  a  gold  bracelet  on  her  arm,  and  all  sorts  of  gay  things  upon  her — 
~^^  ooach,  like  those  that  are  let  out  for  hire,  has  stopped  at  my  cottage 
I?*  ^^d  soon  gone  away  again,  and  since  that  time  nobody  has  seen  any- 
j^J^  ^F  my  daughter."  "Well  my  friend,"  said  the  prince,  who  had  listened 
^^H^^etly  to  tms  story,  "I  can  do  nothing  for  you  in  this  affair.  Claudine 
^^^«d  in  her  duty  and  been  seduced.    I  make  no  doub«  she  strove  to 


j^^  -  «  her  virtue,  out  love,  I  suppose,  conquered  her  scruples.  We  must 

i^^^lgent  to  poor  girls.    If  your  daughter  returns,  pardon  her.    I  ex- 

""     d  pity  you,  but  I  cannot  help  you.    I  don't  say  so  because  I  am 

nt  to  what  concerns  Claudine,  for  I  liked  her  very  much,  but 


!J^^^  I  find  that  she  is  no  longer  virtuous."  "As  to  being  virtuous,  your 
J25^^*8>  I  never  said  she  was  not."  **  Stupid  fellow ! "  exclaimed  the  pnnce, 
t^  ^  3rou  speak  plainly  I  Has  your  daughter  been  ruined  or  not  I  Did 
J?^^  tell  me  tliat  she  had  quitted  your  house  on  her  own  accord  I "  *•  Not 
r^V »  ^our  highness.  One  neighbour  says  that  she  was  dragged  out  by  the 
j;?  ^*id  feet ;  that's  not  like  being  willing."  "That,  indeed,  is'a  different 
^ — explain  yourself.  She  has  been  carried  off;  who  is  the  ravisher  ?" 
^^J^xse  nobody."  ^  Speak  without  fear.  Do  you  know  who  has  done 
i,  }»^  "  WoiUd  to  heaven  I  did ;  I  then  should  know  where  to  look  for 
''Well,  that  shall  bo  my  business.  Go  home  again,  and  try  to  g«i 
for  your  enemies  are  not  far  wrong  when  they  call  you  drunkud. 
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I  shall  have  inquiries  mAde  resptooiitig  ycmr  danglitery  and  if  I  fiiid  Afl 
been  violently  taken  away,  tlie  man  who  has  oommitted  the  crime  ilm^ 
suffer  for  it ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  hare  very  slight  hopes  oi  C»tt 
inntfoence.  That  silk  dress  and  that  gdlden  bracelet  don't  aivne  Tevy  w^^U 
for  her  Tirtue.**  **  That's  what  bothers  me,  Tour  hiffhneas.  fi  it  right  iMimA 
a  daughter  should  wear  jewels,  when  her  fother  is  oressed  as  I  amt  i  am  ^ 
honest  man,  but  even  if  my  daughter  was  restored  to  me,  should  I  be  ^  Iw 
richer  for  it  f"  '*You  could  console  yourself,  then,  with  mon^,  for  ~ 
loss  t"  **  I  should  like  to  have  mv  daughter  first  and  the  money  afterwi 
^Tll  tell  you  what,"  said  Cond^  angril^r,  "yon  are  a  scoundrel^  M 
Simon.  Listen  to  me  :  if  you  are  practismg  on  my  credulity,  if  I  find  ^^  ot  I 
that  you  know  where  your  daughter  is,  and  that  all  you  want  to  secmisje  , 
is  the  price  of  her  dishonour,  1*11  iiave  you  beaten  till  not  a  bone  unbrol^^n  ,' 
remains  in  your  skin  !'* 

The  peasant  instead  of  protesting  against  so  depraving  a  supposition  be^t^'^^n 
to  snivel  and  pity  himself,  and  the  prince  in  utter  disgust  desired  hina.     to 
be  gone,  and  turning  his  Dock  upon  him,  left  the  apartment.     When     ^ 
returned  to  the  galleiy,  where  his  friends  awaited  him,  Cond^  related  in  a  f40W 
words  the  subject  of  his  conference  with  Master  Simon.   Amongst  lus  an  ^i* 
tors  was  the  President  de  Belli^vro,  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  parliament^i^  \ 
side,  who  took  a  noto  of  the  name  of  Claudine  Simon,  and  promised  tha^   *  i 
search  should  be  made  after  her  by  the  lieutenant  of  police.    A  gentlenm^^^  \ 
— ^whom  we  have  met  with  beforo— heard  what  he  said,  and  quitting  ^^^  ^ 
group  amidst  wliich  he  was  standing,  approached    the   president  ^g>^  I 
observed  to  him  :  **  Take  care^  Sir,  what  you  do,  you  may  start  two  ha*"**  ' 
instead  of  one."   *'De  Buc,"  said  the  prince,  *'you  are  baa  enough  for  BX^y^ 
thing.    I  will  be  bound  you  know  something  about  this  peasant  gir*^- 
"Qmto  true,"  replied  the  courtier,  "I  have  the  very  latest  newi  of  her  5  »^2 
has  taken  a  fancy   to  the   gay  world   and   made   accquaintanoe   wt^^ 
Mademoiselle  de  TOrmc,  who   has   given   her  some  lessons.      I   9^^^ 
them   both  together   this   morning,  dressed   alike ;    nothing  could    '   '^ 


finer, — ^no  doubt  they  had  been  winding  up  some  party  of  pleasure."    "-^^jT 
indeed!"  cried  the  prince ;  '*my  little  peasant,  then,  has  gojie  to  a  Ko"^ 
school!    My  protection  is  at  an  end:  I  shall  trouble  myself  no  more  aboi'^ 
her.    I  am  sony  for  it — I  had  a  real  esteem  for  her  character;  let  us  thin  ^ 
no  more  of  the  subject.    But  what  do  vou  mean  about  a  second  hare  t ' 
"The  second,"  returned  Do  Buc,  "is  an  old  ]>cccadillo  of  the  late  Prosideft^ 
de  Chevry.     Mademoiselle  de  POmio  received  *from   that  magistrate   * 
bracelet  of  fine  pearls  of  great  value :  that  bracelet  now  figures  on  tb^ 
jjretty  arm  of  Claudine."    "Wo  have  hod  quite  enough  of  this,"  said  MoU' 
sieur  de  Belli^vre;  **let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  errors  of  the  Court  of    " 
Accompts.    Forget  your  pe&sant  girl,  Monscignour,  and  lot  us  beg  de  BnC   / 
not  to  write  her  memoirs.^'  / 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  at  the  expense  of  Claudine,  Master  ' 
Simon  was  making  his  wa^  back  to  St.  Maiid^;  not  in  thespoediest  manner, 
however,  for  he  made  a  point  of  stopping  to  drink  at  every  cabaret  by  the 
road-side,  and  when  ho  reached  his  cuttage  ho  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  ' 
understand  how  it  was  that  his  daughter  had  got  there  before  him.    He  ' 
began,  at  once,  to  brag  of  his  intenicw  with  the  prince  and  told  a  hundrad 
lies  about  it;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  tongue  as  not  to 
reveal  the  suspicions  the  prince  entertained  respecting  her.    ''Unhappjr 
man!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  have  ruined  me  by  this  fatal  embassy,     i  ■ 
had  saved  my  honour,  but  you  have  destroyed  my  reputation."     On  ' 
this  the  drunkard  ^ot  into  a  great  pa8!>ion ;  then  he  became  maudlin  and  ' 
began  to  cry,  and  then  ho  tooK  himself  off  to  bed,  abusing  ever^'body  and  ' 
everything, 
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line  passed  the  whole  night  reflecting  on  the  best  way.  to  repair  the 
her  father  had  commit^,  but  reflection  onljr  added  to  her  pain. 
Bfortune  that  had  befallen  her  appeared  the  mater  from  her  not 
wtae  of  its  full  extent;  and,  harassed  bj  intolerable  thoughts,  she  rose 
rst  streak  of  daylight.  Uor  mother  heard  her  pacing  up  and  down 
n,  and  entering  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  found  Claudine  up  and 
. — but  in  her  peasant's  costume.  **  Mother,"  she  said  with  a  gloomjr, 
i  air,  ^  I  am  going  away.  1  must  learn  what  has  become  of  my  repu- 
Until  I  re^;ain  it,  I  never  return  to  this  house ;  and  if  it  has  perishecL 
orish  with  it.  Make  no  attempt  to  dissuade  me  from  this  step,  for  1 
Ived  to  take  it.  I  shall  not  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  my  &te.  Here 
e  sum  of  money :  take  half  of  it,  and  buy  what  you  want ;  and  live  in 
ar  from  the  brilliant  and  deceitful  world  into  which  I  foolishly  threw 
*  As  she  spoke,  she  drew  forth  the  hoard  of  gold  given  her  by 
oiselle  de  PUrme,  and  dividing  it  into  two  P&i^i  one  for  her  mother 
other  for  herself,  she  made  up  a  small  packet  of  linen,  put  it  under 
I,  and  turning  abruptly  to  >larie,  saia  in  a  firm  voice:  ''Good  by^ 
— no  sadness ;  that  would  take  away  my  courage.  I  go  to  the  field 
a  to  recover  my  honour,  which  has  fallen  to  the  groundiike  the  h&tim 
irinco  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  at  Rocroy."  Mari^  astonished  at 
.e's  resolution,  had  no  power  to  reply,  but  remidnea  silent  and  im- 
3.  She  went  to  the  window  and  followed  her  daughter  with  her  eyes, 
lastily  took  the  direction  of  St.  Maur.  As  Claudine  passed  beneath 
«  which  skirt  the  Wood  of  Vincennes  she  turned  to  take  a  parting 
raised  her  hand  to  her  lips,  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  disappearea. 


CHAPTER  TII. 


eourt-yard  of  the  chAteau  of  St.  Maur  was  full  of  horses  and  grooms, 
fry  one  was  preparing  to  act  out  for  the  Louvre  to  dictate  terms  to 
sen  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Cond6,  who  had  not  the  slightest  fore- 
of  the  issue  of  the  interview,  descended  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
I  with  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  was  aboUt  to  mount. 

peasai "        '  ' ^"- "-  '*" "*    ^^^^"^^ 

him. 

ory;  I ^  —  — ^  ^,^^.  .^j. ^ 

K>  deprived  of  it  by  one  of  your  friends !"  •*  My  pretty  damseL' 
J  prince,  **  this  is  a  council  of  war,  and  not  a  court  of  love.  We 
>k  into  your  complaint  by-and-bye.  It  is  some  aflair  of  gallantry 
onsieur  de  Due,  is  it  not  f '  That  will  keep.  Return  hero  to-morrow, 
toe  to  consider  the  matter  with  all  the  attention  and  indulgence 
a  possibly  desire ;  but  if  I  am  to  judge  from  appearances,  your 
nee,  1  fancy,  is  scarcely  clear.  Mademoiselle  de  POrme  and  a  cer- 
raoelet,  the  history  of  which  is  somewhat  obscure,  are  not  very 
bio  witnesses.  Your  father,  too,  hold  a  kind  of  language  with  me 
[  don't  very  much  admire  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  l)ettor  for  you 
dlent  tlian  attempt  to  outface  certain  acts  for  which,  after  all, 
•  would  han^  you.''^  *  It  is  no  question,**  returned  Claudine,  with 
,  *»of  an  affair  of  gallantry,  nor  ota  crime  which  the  law  makes  capital, 
tch  you  to  listen  to  me,  und  suffer  me  to  confound  the  traitor  who 
i  away  my  honour  after  attempting  violence  affainst  my  person, 
lig^ess  is,  moreover,  deceived  iii  supposing  that  I  shall  not  call  for 
stimony   of   Mademoiselle  de  TOrme.     On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
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entreat  her  to  come  forward,  and  yon  will  soon  learn  the  tme  hifitorr  ^ 
the  bracelet.**     *<  Indeed  T'  exclaimed  the  prince,   ''are  ;ron  so  mnchin 
earnest  about  it  I    De  Buc,  I  advise  you  to  be  prepared  with  jour  defd&ce* 
for  I  shall  rigidly  inquire  into  the  business.    Not  to-day,  however,  for  wc 
have  other  and  more  serious  matter  in  hand.    Adieu,  then,  Claaaine,  ti^ 
to-morrow,  and  rely  upon  me.    Now,  gentlemen,  to  horse,  to  beard  tbi^ 
Mazarin.*'    He  mounted  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  eourt^ 
yard  was  empty.  - 

The  last  words  of  the  hero  of  Rocroy,  and  his  kind  manner,  re8ioro>«  \ 
something  like  hope  to  the  heart  of  Claudine.  He,  at  least,  amongst  ^^  . 
many  who  were  faithless  and  unscrupulous,  still  preserved  the  greatnec*^ 
of  his  character,  and  held  in  some  esteem  the  virtue  of  a  poor  peasant  gi^'^ 
To  turn  to  account  the  interval  till  the  next  day,  Claudine  resolved  'tt^^ 
assure  herself  of  the  favourable  evidence  of  Mademoiselle  de  POrme,  asm-  ^ 
at  once  set  out  for  Paris.  It  was  a  long  and  toilsome  walk,  for  the  ro^*-^ 
was  bad,  and  a  cold,  penetrating  rain  was  falling ;   but,  sustained  by  h^^^ 

gurpose,  she  heeded  neither,  it  was  late  in  the  day  when,  after  lonr^f 
erself  twenty  times  in  the  streets  of  the  Marais,  she  arrived,  worn  cmJ^ 
with  fatigue,  at  the  house  she  sought,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  gainug^j 
admission.  Marion  was  greatly  amazed  at  her  pitiable  plight,  and  laii^^s^» 
heartily  at  seeing  her.  •*  Why  what  a  state  you  are  in !"  she  cried.  "Notliit  ^^ 
but  the  most  penect  virtue  could  go  about  in  such  a  draggle-tailed  cor^^a- 
dition  !  What  new  misfortune  have  you  to  relate  !  Does  any  body  o/ulil  "'"ic 
you  affain  of  theft  V* 

As  orieflyas  possible  Claudine  related  her  adventure,  the  violenoe  ^i 
De  Buc,  her  confinement  and  escape,  the  ill-advised  interference  of  h-^cf 
father,  and  the  promise  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  In  order  not  to  wou^  -■« 
the  feelings  of  her  auditor,  slie  suppressed  all  she  felt  about  Marior"^' 
suspected  position,  and  urged  her,  in  simple  and  earnest  language,  to  f^^^^ 
the  testimony  of  a  friend  who  knew  the  purity  of  her  conduct.  Manc^  ^  ; 
who  could  insolently  have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  a  Queen,  tvm^ 
down  her  eyes  with  shame  before  the  peasant  girl  who  had  come  so  &r,    "' 


r^ 


the  act  and  listening  to  expressions  of  ^p:tktitude.    My  gifts  are  fati^,     ^^ 
seems,  to  those  who  receive  them,  and  m  trying  to  help  this  poor  gill.     '' 
have  done  her  infinite  harm.    But,"  she  contiAied  after  a  pause,  ia       ^  \ 
more  animated  tone,  ''console  yourself,  Claudine.    lam  determined  n^^,    \ 
to  allow  my  presents  to  biing  you  ill-luck ;  neither  shall  you  be  deprivi 
of  one  of  them.    We  will  show  these  good-for-nothing  gallants  tiiat 
honest  girl  may  wear  fine  clothes  and  yet  oe  virtuous.    ^I^e  off  your  ^^    ^ 
things  :  I  will  dress  you  like  a  princess.     We  will  pass  this  evenii^-^^*^ 
together,  and  to-morrow  I  will  take  you  in  my  coach,  with  the  bracelet  t^z* 
your  arm,  before  tliis  terrible  tribunal  at  St.  Maur.    I  will  bring  them  a.-- 
to  their  knees,  the  judge  as  well  as  the  accusers." 

At  eighteen  Vcars  of  age  the  heart  readily  opens  to  hope  and  confident 
and  encouraged  by  this  language,  Claudine  allowed  herself  to  be  dressed  \ 
Marion  desired.    She  had  scarcely  completed  her  toilette  when  an  exti 
ordinary  tumult  was  heard  in  the  street.    A  number  of  gentlemen  wei 
galloping  f^ong,  carrying  their  hats  on  the  points  of  their  swords  in  toka 
of  rejoicing.    Marion  de  TOrme  ran  to  the  balcony  and,  seeing  by  the 
dress  that  the  horsemen  were  officers  of  the  Cardinal's  party,  tmspr^'^ 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  Fronde.    Seeing  one  am< 
them  whom  she  knew,  she  called  to  him  to  tell  her  what  was  the 
ter.    "  The  Princes  de  Cond^,  de  Conti,  and  de  Lougueville  have 


:•■*■ 


rtl'! 
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d  and  conducted  to  Yincennes.  Their  friends  waited  to  rescue  them 
Porte  St.  Antoine,  but  the^r  were  taken  out  by  the  Porte  Richelieu, 
r  this  time  they  are  safe  in  prison."  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
r  band  of  horsemen  belonging  to  the  prince's  party  came  flying 
h  the  street  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  musketeers,  who  fired 
m  as  they  fled.  Some  dropping  shots  were  heard,  ana  then  all 
let  again.  **  Poor  child,"  said  Marion,  **  the  trial  of  ^our  cause  is 
ned.*'    **  Alas  !*'  returned  Claudine,  weeping,  "  I  fear  it  is  for  ever 

[on  tried  to  console  her,  and,  while  thus  occupied,  voices  were 
on  the  staircase.  It  was  the  company  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
nting  Marion's  apartments.  She  asked  her  friend  to  remain  and 
•anted  to  these  gentlemen,  but  Claudine  was  afraid  or  unwilling 
)t  them,  and  took  refuge  in  Marion's  bcmdair,  where  she  could  hear 
x>nversation  unseen.  The  greater  part  of  this  company  consisted 
ng  men  who  were  almost  ruined  by  play  and  dissipation,  but  they 
3  Tashions,  and  the  prevalent  one  at  that  moment  was  a  ridiculous 
Lion  as  to  which  could  most  distort  the  French  language  by  the 
absurd  pronunciation  ;  independentlv  of  this  folly,  their  whole 
nation  was  silly  in  the  extreme.  At  nrst  Claudine  paid  little  atten- 
)  the  nonsense  they  uttered,  but  by  degrees  her  curiosity  was 
n6d  when  she  heard  Mademoiselle  de  I'Orme  abandon  her  natural 
ir  of  speaking,  which  was  perfcctlv  charming,  and  talk  to  them  in  their 
tyle.  The  young  men  seemed  delighted  with  her :  they  begged  of 
t  sing  and  play  on  the  lute,  and  applauded  vociferously ;  they  asked 
Kmt  the  newest  comedy — what  she  thought  of  the  author,  and  how 
ked  the  actors,  and  listened  to  her  opimons  with  the  profoundest 
noe.  Claudine  began  to  reflect  on  this  scene,  the  novelty  of  which 
nnch  impressed  her.  **  It  cannot,**  she  said  to  herself,  **  be  very 
It  to  become  the  idol  of  such  people  as  these :  if  I  had  been  brought  up 
rorld  like  this  I  could  have  shone  in  it  without  much  trouble.^' 
e  Marion  had  ceased  speaking,  the  young  fops  tried  to  show  off 
erudition,  and  talked  about  history,  makmg  such  palpable  mistakes 
gain  Claudine  soliloquised  on  their  deficiencies :  tney  did  not  even 
what  the  curate  of  St.  Mand^  had  taught  her. 
the  bomdoir  of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Orme,  the  walls  were  decorated 
long  Venetian  glasses,  which  reflected  the  figure  of  Claudine  as  she 
bmI  on  one  of  the  sofas.  She  gazed  at  her  own  image  and  felt  an 
Tibable  pleasure  in  observing  the  magnificence  of  her  dress  and  the 
kble  aspect  of  her  person  thus  richly  attired.  The  transformation 
»  complete  that  at  first  she  almost  imagined  she  was  admiring  some- 
Ise,  but  suddenly  a  new  sensation  awoke  in  her  bosom,  a  new  rav 
itened  her  mind.  **  I,  too,  am  beautiful,"  she  said.  **  It  rests  with 
r  alone  to  conquer  the  world.  With  such  attractions  as  I  see  there, 
is  there  to  prevent  me  from  dazzling  like  others  !  I  will  learn  the 
r  the  weapons  they  employ,  and  turn  them  to  the  discomfiture  of 
who  now  despise  me.  As  long  as  I  remain  a  peasant  I  am  at 
mercy  :  I  will  become  a  fine  lady  and  they  shall  be  at  mine.  I 
then  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  the  prince's  acquittal.  It  is  not 
:h  that  I  escape  calumny,  I  will  be  revenged  on  my  calumniators, 
culpation  and  defence  when  I  am  innocent  and  unjustly 


lore  exc 
ed!    In 
)  for  pardon 


ed !    In  my  turn  I  will  judge  and  condemn  the  guilty,  force  them 
,  and  punish  them  if  it  please  me  to  be  pitiless." 
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Catalina  of  S^t^axht. 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    191. 


•  Mt  parenta,**  coiDinenced  Catalina,  "were,  like  myself,  of  Valencian 
blood.  It  is  somethincr,  8enor,  to  say  that  for  many  generations  our  family 
had  been  resident  ia  Valencia,  'that  Paradise'  which  the  enviont  Catalans 
cannot  deprive  of  its  significant  name,  but  which  they  revenge  themseUea 
by  asserting  is  'inhabited  by  devils'  I  Often  has  the  reproach  been 
sounded  in  my  ears, — 

<  En  TalencU  los  legumbres  son  agua  . 

Los  honibres  son  mugares  7  los  mugeres  nada  I  *  **  >^  \ 

I  was  about  to  assure  the  beautiful  Valenciana  that  she  refuted  tt^^ 
malicious  saying,  at  least  so  far  as  the  latter  clause  went,  in  propr^ 
persona,  but  she  went  on  without  giving  me  time  for  my  remark. 

"  In  my  country  we  still  adopt  many  of  the  old  l^loorish  customs,  and  0 
love,  and  our  hate,  like  theirs,  endures  till  death.  I  am  about  to  give  y 
an  instance  of  this : — 

"  My  dearest  friend,  for  many  years,  wiis  Clotilde,  the  daughter  of 
neighbour  ;  her  father  was  a  German  wlio  had  married  a  girl  pf  Segorbe 

''  It  was  Clotilde,  my  friend,  who  sat  with  me  at  the  sparkling  fountai 
of  La  Palaza,  or  who  wandered  with  me  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  w 
low,  and  we  had  put  on  our  best  attire  to  commemorate  some  saint's  da; 
through  the  Prados  and  Vedos,  or  by  the  river  Marvedro. 

''  It  was  Clotilde  who  shared  with  me  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
guitar  of  Pedro  Bellonn,  the  handsomest  paysano  of  my  native  plac^^ 
Young  Pedro  was  a  distant  relation  of  the  bishop's,  and,  though  poor,  wr"^ 
much  esteemed  by  him, — the  bishop  being  unaware  that  he  was  anythiuj 
but  a  zealous  or  believing  catholic.    He  had  a  splendid  voice,  and  sang 
the  Church  of  Santa  Cruz. 

"Clotilde  was  fair;  she  had  inherited  delicate  blonde  locks  and  a  whit-^ 
transparent  complexion  from'  her  German  father.  I  had  but  the  olive  skii^ 
the  oval  countenance,  the  dark  hair  and  eyes,  of  a  true  Valencian  girl. 

•*  We  were  both  so  young  that  for  a  long  time  we  joined  at  our  leismv^ 
with  Pedro  and  his  companions  in  the  dance  and  every  ny  paatim^V 
emulating  each  other  in  our  execution  of  the  cachnca  and  bolero,  th-^ 
seguidilla  and  fandango,  without  thinking  of  love.  The  warmest  nature* 
that  of  the  true  Valencian,  was  smitten  first,  how,  it  matters  little ;  nor  wi' 
I  inflict  upon  you  the  long  narrative,  so  often  told  and  so  minutely,  oft! 
heart's  awakenings.  But  I  loved  Pedro  passionately,  ardeptly,  as  tl 
Germans  never  can — ^with  all  the  warmth  and  devotion  of  a  Segorbian." 

''Thrice  happy  Pedro  !"  I  could  not  help  cxclaming,  en  parenthese. 

"  Carramba,  Senor  Veajante,  he  teas  happy,  thrice  happy  as  it  appear^ 
to  me ;  no  jealousy  then  entered  into  my  spirit ;  the  days  and  the  wee~ 


*  In  Valencia  the  melons  are  watery. 
The  men  sire' women,  and  the  women  nothing. 
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by,  crowned  with  iiinsic  and  festooned  with  flowers  and  aonga*  We 
ce  children,  Pedro,  ClutiUie,  and  I." 
»  pastoral  age  again. — The  golden  age  of  the  poeta." 
golden  age,  compan^ro  roio,  as  men  phrase  it  now.  Perhaps  it 
)e  the  sumraer  time  of  the  heart,  which  has  afterwards  to  endure 
.  winter,  as  one  of  our  great  men  has  written^  so  they  tell  me,  and  I 
ten  cause  now  to  repeat  his  verses  : — 

'  En  frMca  sonibrft,  en  yerba  floreeida 
Buscando  roy  repoto  Tuianieota 
A  ml  dolor  y  pena  •nerodedda 
Quando  uoro,  conmlgo  Juntamente. 

*  Se  lamtnta  la  Urtola  aiUgida, 
Y  enturbio  con  mi  uanto  la  ooirlente. 
Pero  !  Ay  !  que  en  monte.  en  botque,  en  prado,  en  rio» 
No  puedo  hattar  alivio  al  dolor  mio.'  * 

ely  there  is  relief  to  all  trouhlesi,^  Senorita  Catalina, — ^time  and 

e, Iciodness  and  forgiveness !  What  is  the  teaching  of  your  church  ?** 

ie!  forgiveness!— speak  not  to  a  Spanish  maiden  of  the  former:  tell 

STalenciana  of  the  latter ;  and  especially  say  nothing  to  me  of  the 

ig  of  the  church ! 

resume,  however;  I  h(^  some  cause  for  my  want  of  suspicion  for 

icf  in  the  sincerity  of  Pedro,  he  courted  my  society :  and  as  for 

e,  she  was  prouder  than  I,  and  looked  higher  ;  she  professed  not  to 

of  the  peasant,  because,  though  handsome,  he  was  but  poor,  and 

tit  relation  of  the  bishop's,  and  she  aspired  to  riches. 

»  were  to  be  married,  Pedro  and  I,  at   the  Yglesia  de  Santa 

It  was  the  church  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  every  morning 
rith  my  offering  of  a  simple  bouquet  for  the  shrine  of  Santa  Catalina, 
ron  saint,  and  the  saint,  singularly  enough,  of  my  name, 
e  image  of  Santa  Catalina  was  a  masterpiece  of  scnlptnre.    How 

many  of  the  painted  dolls  one  finds  reproaching  the  devotion 
s  fiutn  of  the  unhappy  people  of  this  barbarous  land  we  are  now  so 
r  traversing.  Tlie  saint  was  represented  with  outstretched  hands, 
attitude  ofoenediction,  the  face  bent  downwards, 
was  a  reminiscence  of  the  time,  as  our  parents  told  us,  when,  many 
tgo,  the  whole  district  was  grievously  afflicted  with  the  plague,  and 
c»d  saint,  fearlessly  going  about  from  house  to  house  among  the 
id  dying,  showered  health  and  other  blessings  wherever  she  went, 
len,  through  her  intercession,  the  terrible  disease  was  stayed,  there 

longer  any  office  sufficiently  honourable  for  Santa  Catalina  on  earth, 
B  blessed  v  irgin  translated  her,  so  it  is  said,  to  paradise. 
B  Statue  of  this  patron  saint  had  been  carefully  and  expensively 
ished  with  many  precious  stones  by  the  wealthy  and  pious  of  the 
piirhood,  and  in  aadition,  the  Condd  de  Aranjuez,  who  had  a  conntrv 
9ur  Segorbe,  in  token  or  acknowldgment  of  a  great  service  which 
nt  had  in  former  times  rendered  to  his  feiroily,  hung,  three  years 
onnd  the  neck  of  the  image,  a  marvellous  necklace  or  bracelet, 
had  been  cunningly  fashioned  at  Berlin,  of  great  value,  both  on 
t  of  the  richness  ot  the  work,  the  beauty  of  the  metal,  and  because 
•del  had  been  destroyed,  so  that  a  duplicate  should  never  be  made. 

4j  I  go  to  M«k  repoM  In  ttie  cool  shade,  upon  the  gretn  beib,  from  my  Mrrow  and 
pain.  When  I  weep  tbe  afflicted  turtle  dove  lament*.  Joining  vith  me.  and  the  cnirent 
am  muddy  wUh  my  grief.    Oh  I  neither  on  monntalB  or  foreet,  in  walk  or  in  rlirer  eaa 
•a  to  lay  gri«L— **  La  Qalataa,"  by  Cerrantea. 
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''Segorbe  sustained  a  sad  loss  when  the  Count  de  Aranjuei  dial  Fii 
relatives,  who  had  large  estates  in  La  Mancha»  suffered  the  ehateu  to 
become  deserted,  and  its  beautiful  garden  was  soon  nothing  bot  a  wilder- 
ness.   But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  m^  storj. 

'*  Picture  to  yourself  one  memorable  morning,  Senor  Viajaate,  when  the 
lightning  of  heaven  was  suffered  to  scathe  all  the  happiness  of  raj  life, 
to  destroy  that  serenity  and  tranquillity  which,  up  to  that  time,  dwtUiog 
on  the  banks  of  the  shining  Marvedro,  l.had  enjoyed. — 

<  Ah !  sweet  Marvedro ;  gentle  il?er. 
On  thy  sunny  golden  sand 

I  ever  long  to  lie. 
Hear  thme  my  tows  to  thee,  ttie  giver 
Of  happy  hours.    In  thy  dear  land 

Oh  may  I  die ! ' 

'^  Av  de  mi  I  the  days  when  we  used  to  sing  those  canciones  are  iH 
over." 

There  was  a  pause. — ^"For  ever^"  the  Senorita  murmured,  •  for  ever  gone 
now;*'  and  then,  as  I  was  searching  for  some  sympathising  remark,  si  i^ 
unaware  that  she  had  interrupted  herself,  she  proceeded  rapidly — 

**  It  was  very  earl;^ ,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  shnne  of  Uie 
saint  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  frequently,  but  this  was  even  earlier 
than  usual.  The  church  seemed  entirely  deserted  as  I  entered.  The 
aspect  of  that  vast  building  usually  produces  on  the  mind  a  deep  impree* 
sion. 

5'  Those  numerous  light  shafts  or  columns  fretted  so  ffracefully;  thoie 
rosace  windows  from  wliich  various  colours  are  flung  far  beneath  upon  the 
marble  pavement ;  the  effect  of  the  paintings  ana  the  sculpture  which 
abounds  in  such  profusion. — Ah  I  Senor,  till  yon  have  seen  the  Iglesia  de 
Santa  Cruz  you  have  not  seen  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world. 

"  When  I  approached  noiselessly  near  to  the  chapel  of  the  late  Gondii 
close  to  which  was  the  image  of  the  patron  saint,  to  my  surprise  I  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a  figure  before  it,  that  of  a  man.  Cielo !  it  wii 
t  hat  of  Pedro,  my  beloved  one.  Love  struggling  for  the  masterjr  over  other 
emotions,  I  made  a  step  forward,  but  checked  myself  on  observing  that  hie 
posture  was  not  that  of  devotion  as  I  had  anticipated,  but  that  he  was  doing 
something  on  the  ground.  At  last  he  made  a  movement  as  if  of  adoratioiL 
I  was  about  to  spring  forward  with  a  cry  of  joy  when  he  again  arrested  me 
by  rising  to  his  full  height  and  endeavouring  to  unclasp  m>m  the  neck  of 
the  Santa  Catalina  the  beautiful  necklace!  That  sacrilegious  act  io 
astonished  and  perplexed  me,  that,  doubting  the  evidence  of  mjr  reason,  I 
silently  withdrew,  trembling,  and  concealea  myself  behind  a  pillar,  from 
which  position  I  could  watch  unseen  Pedro's  motions,  and  ascertain  hit 
errand  and  his  object. 

*'  As  I  anticipated,  it  was  not  possible  to  unclasp  the  necklace,  which 
had  been  previously  fastened  in  some  tolerably  secure  manner ;  after  a  few 
nioro  trials,  during  which  I  looked  around  in  the  greatest  fear  lest  some 
peasant  should  come  in  or  priest  pass  bv,  Pedro  used  a  little  file,  which, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  he  must  nave  been  getting  ready,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  to  my  horror  and  consternation,  I  beheld  him  deposit  the  brace- 
let amongst  his  clothing,  and  with  a  mock  reverence  turn  to  depart  from 
the  church. 

**  Scarcely  could  I  credit  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes ;  I  half  believed 
the  whole  scene  to  be  a  delusion  from  the  father  of  lies.  Amidst  the  night- 
mare-like feeling  that  possessed  me,  the  path  of  duty  was,  however, 
perfectly  dear  and  open  to  me.    I  went  straight  to  the  con^dor  and 
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what  I  had  seen.    The  algnazils  were  summoned,  they  speedily 
Pedro,  found  the  necklace  upon  Iiixn,  and  in  course  of  time  he  was 
before  the  tribunal  of  justice  at  Se^orbe." 
)oor  girl,  jou  must  indeed  have  SHttered  much." 
maj  well  say  so,  companero.    It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  yon 
OSS  when  I  found  myself  compelled  to  be  the  accuser  of  the  one 
then  loved  more  than  life  itself,  and  the  witness  against  him." 
I  there  no  method  by  which  " — 

Senor  mio,  what  else  could  I  have  done  ?  Cielo,  dare  I  ever  have 
the  church  again ;  could  I  ever  otherwise  have  raised  my  eyes  to 
1  of  my  name  ?  never,  never.  The  very  name  of  Gatalina  obliged  me 
.  the  injury  done  to  the  angel  de  mi  nombre :  but  oh,  Santa  Af  aria, 
hard  trial  to  bear  witness  against  my  betrothed,  and  it  has  turned 
t  to  stone." 

the  trial  ended,  of  course,  in  the  conviction  of  Pedro, — no  doubt 
entenced  to  heavy  punishment  for  so  extraordinary  an  act ;  but 
rase  did  he  make  f " 

there  it  was,  Senor  Viajante,  it  is  only  the  most  favourable  part  of 
r  that  you  have  yet  heard. 

ik  jron,  would  the  circumstances  I  have  described  have  been  suffi- 
dnve  mo  forth  from  my  native  country  a  wanderer  over  the  earth. 
;  one  purpose  for  which  to  live,  and  that,  perhaps,  an  unholy  one." 
I  excite  my  wonder,  Senorita ;  what  new  misfortune  happened  f 
>r6  terrible  event  could  occur  to  a  maiden  than  the  dread  necessity 
npon  her,  by  religion,  of  accusing  her  betrothed  of  sacrilege  f " 
nform  you  fully  I  must  return  to  the  timo  when  the  trial  took  place, 
stonishment,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  deny  his  crime,  or  even 
.oate  it,  Pedro  openly  confessed,  stating  that  not  only  had  he  oom- 
ty  but  that  ho  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  Matters  took  a  turn 
h  I  was  totally  unprepared.  Pedro  unblushingly  declared  before  the 
lor  of  Segorbe  that  the  Santa  Gatalina  had  actually  spoken  to  him, 
iimendea  him  for  his  piety  and  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 


what  zeal  and  pictv  f  Pedro  was  not  a  priest." 

ramba  I  the  zeal  of  singing  on  feast  days ;  the  piety  of  having  an 

it  Toico  and  being  a  poor  relation  of  the  bishop's.    The  paysanos 

aderstand  all  that." 

I  Pedro  declared  that  the  marble  statue,  a  second  Iphegenia,  had 

Benor  Viajante,  what  see  yon  so  wonderful  in  that  assertion  t  It 
speech  and  not  the  manner  of  speaking  it  which  confounded  me. 
4>Id  OS  quite  simply,  and  with  an  affectation  of  sincerity  which 
1  all  but  me  ana  one  other,  that  the  Santa  Gatalina,  oending 
I  had  with  her  one  hand  presented  him  with  the  precious  necklaoe, 
MBplimenting  him  on  his  zeal,  as  a  reward  for  his  piety." 
I  tluf  transparent  artifice  succeeded  ;  where  were  the  proofs !" 
low  not  and  care  not,  it  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  they  were  con- 
amply  sufficient.  Who  appeared  to  support  the  faithless  Pedro  in 
■stable  crime,  who  confirmed  the  falsehood  of  a  sacrilegious  wretch 
Bihttig  perjuries  in  the  open  court  of  justice,  but  my  friend,  my 
ioB,  my  confidant, — Glotilae  I " 

jnpoasible  to  give,  in  this  simple  description,  the  force  and  energy, 
IMs^  with  which  Gatalina  uttered,  in  her  significant  language,  these 
dinary  revelations. 

your  accusation,  Senbrita,  and  your  own  proofs  f " 
ore  treated  as  nothing,  were  disputed,  denied;  I,  the  doubly  injured 


CaUlinA^  was  accused  of  having  fiibricated  a  &lse  and  amfil  tale.   Hie 
bishop  himself  interfered. 

**  Segorhe  doubtless  wanted  a  miracle,  and  this  was  proclaimed  as  one^ 
blazoned  abroad  as  a  wonderful  portent  from  Heaven  I 

**  Special  honours  were  showered  upon  Pedro,  and  f^tes  given  to  the 
saint ;  and  as  for  me,  sick  with  terror  and  disgust,  neither  mj  n\ind  or 
mj  body  could  withstand  the  influenoe  of  such  strange  and  unexpected 
events ;  I  fell  into  a  dangeious  illness^  and  was  long  unexpected  to 
recover.*' 

**  Then,  at  leasts  I  hope  your  trials  were  over.*' 

"  Nothing  diocked  or  confounded  me  any  more^  compHUiero  ;  at  fint  I 
heaid  with  apathy  that,  some  days  before,  Pedro  and  Clotilde  had  departed 
toBether  for  Berlin,  then  by  degrees  the  whole  network  of  artifice,  theveb 
wheel  which  had  caught  a  poor  unsuspicious  glrl^  extended  itself  before 
me. 

"  Do  not  ask  that  I  shall  relate  to  ^ou,  8en6r  Viaiante^  how,  little  bj 
little,  I  traced  out  the  perfidy  of  Clotilde,  and  proved  to  myself  the  faith- 
lessness of  Pedro.  How  I  heard  that  the  bishop  had  solemnly  decided 
that  since  the  bracelet  had  been  presented  miraculously  to  his  relation,  he 
ought  to  retain  it ;  and  how  I  discovered  his  object  in  going  to  Berlin  was 
to  obtain  that  reward  for  the  design  of  the  workmanship  which  Clotilde 
alone  waited  for  to  become  ever^tning  that  Pedro  could  wish.'* 

"  Alas,  poor  Catalina,  all  was  mdeed  then  over !" 

"You  do  not  comprehend  me,  Senbr,  you  do  not  know  that  mv every 
inc^uiry ,  all  further  information  that  I  gained,  changed  my  apatoy  into  ' 
quite  another  feeling. 

'  *  Here  am  I ,  CatiUina  of  Segorhe  I    The  Yalenciimas  never  love  or  hate 
by  halves !    You  know  that  I  nave  loved, — ^how  much  who  can  tell.   Now 
I  say  to  you  that  I  no  longer  love,  but  hate, — how  much,  this  dagger  shall 
one  day  tell.     (Showing  me  a  long  keen  knife  with  a  twisted  black  handle* 
which  she  wore  conoealed  in  her  drapery.)     Sojita  Maria !  one  day  T^ 
iiiay  hear,  perhaps,  of  a  tragedy  at  Boriin  worthy  of  my  history.    Tb^^ 
remember  pobre  Catalina  de  Segorhe,  and  the  evening  journey  in  Battf^ 
towards  Lichtehausen  !" 

At  this  moment  came  borne  on  the  night  wind  the  voices  of  mnleteef^ 
and  the  jingling  bells  of  a  cavalcade  ascending  the  hiU,  which  had  jP^^ 
departed  from  the  valley,  where  we  could  see  the  welcome  lig^^ 
far  down,  of  the  little  yiUaige  which  was  to  be  our  halting  place,  and  ^^^ 
tinguish,  as  the  moon  rose,  the  peaked  houses  and  the  steeple  of  Lect^^^ 
hausen. 

So  fatigued  were  we  both  with  our  long  day's  journey  that  'rest 
indeed  much  needed,  and  further  relations  were  stopped  by  the  pl< 
duties  of  repose  and  refreshment. 

I  slept  heavily,  and  on  arising  somewhat  later  than  nsnal  the  H^  ^ 
morning,  and  inquiring  of  my  host  respecting  the  "fjraulien,"  as  he  st^^     , 
her,  I  was  surprised  and  somewhat  disappointed  to  learn  that  she  t^^ 
departed,  almost  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen,  towards  Wurzbei^,  wit^ 
Grerman  farmer  who  was  going  some  miles  on  the  road,  and  had  promf  ^'^ 
to  assist  her  in  her  journey  as  far  as  he  could. 

I  never  saw  La  Catalina  de  Segorhe  more,  or  in  my  researches  in ^ 

newspapers  could  I  ever  find  that  threatened  conclusion  of  her  hist^^^ 
But  I  would  much  rather  be  safe  in  a  whole  skin,  as  the  vera^ons  nar       ^^ 
of  this  little  episode,  than  the  hero  of  her  story,  Pedro  Bellona .  or  his 
Clotilde  I  ' 
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®§rt  ^aah  of  i)^t  Cl0tr>s* 


An  old  man  sat  at  his  cottage  door, 

Iq  the  autumn  twilight  grev, 
An  open  book  in  his  hand  he  held, 
But  his  thoughts  were  far  away. 

llis  silver  hair  like  a  gloiy  gleam'd 

In  the  sunlight's  parting  rays, 
As  his  calm  still  eyes  were  upwards  tum*d 
With  a  solemn  earnest  gaze. 

^  Good  oven,  old  friend/'  a  blithe  voice  said, 

And  a  light  step  echo'd  near ; 
'*  Your  studies  are  deep,  I  pray  you  name 
The  book  that  you  hold  so  dear  ! 
Is  it  a  tale  of  a  bye-gone  age — 
Some  record  of  sin  and  woe, 
Or  the  stirring  thoughts  of  some  master-mind, 
That  can  make  the  rapt  heart  glow  { " 

"  The  book  that  I  read,"  quotli  the  vet'ran  sage, 

^  Is  penned  by  no  mortal  hand  ; 
And  its  leaves  stand  open  night  and  day. 
To  the  humblest  in  the  land. 

Full  many  in  vain  may  seek  for  truths 

Which  a  mystic  meaning  shrouds  ; 
But  the  simplest  heart  mav  read  and  learn 
From  out  the  Book  of  the  Clouds  1 " 

*'  Read  me,  I  pray,  from  that  wond'rous  page. 

What  tempests  are  brewing  there  ; 
And  oh  !  when  the  morrow's  sun  has  dawn'd, 

Bay— will  it  be  foul,  or  fair ! " 

"  A  storm  may  arise,"  the  old  num  said, 

**  But  I  know  no  cause  for  fear. 
For  my  glance  hath  pierc'd  beyond  the  clouds, 
Where  the  sunlifht  shineth  clear.  , 

A  message  of  love  is  all  I  heai* 

In  the  wind's  most  piercing  blast ; 
Tome  it  seems  but  a  soothing  shade 
AVlien  the  sky  is  overcast. 

^  Time  was  when  that  book  seem'd  hard  to  read. 

And  its  lore  was  hard  to  learn  ; 
Bat  oft,  when  my  faith  is  waxing  dim, 
To  its  pages  now  I  turn  ; 

And  I  read  how  the  clouds  that  darkest 

In  my  youth's  unthinking  day. 
Were  charged  with  blessings  thai  were  not  seen 
TUl  the  storm  had  paM^daway. 
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**  And  now  I  turn  to  the  last  lines  grav'd 

In  letters  of  living  light ; 
Telling  of  realms  that  never  were  dimm'd 
By  tno  darkening  shades  of  night. 

The  heav'n-iit  ray  of  that  golden  cloud 

That  is  floating  gently  past, 
Seems  sent  to  breathe  m  the  ear  of  faith 
That  *  'twill  all  come  right  at  last ! ' 

"  That  the  time  shall  be— if  not  on  earth 

At  least  in  the  realms  above — 
When  all  ehall  see  that  life's  darker  days 
Were  shadow'd  for  aye  in  love  ! " 

Such  was  the  tale  that  the  old  man  told, 

And  I  tell  it  now  to  you, 
With  prayers  that  your  darkest  cloud  of  woe 
May  prove  that  the  tale  is  true ! 

It  s.  ^'• 


r.  Canbour's  grfena  jof  ^ohixm. 


BY   ALFRED  ALARIC   WATTS. 


*'  When  I  hear  a  character  abused,  I  never  think  it  in  so  macb  danger  ai  when  Cas^^  \ 
undertakes  its  defence."— School  for  SoandaU 


Mr  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  movement  recently  set  on  foot  ^^ 
some  narrow-minded>  but  I  dare  say  well-meaning,  enthusiasts, — and  ^\^^e 
is  gradually  acquiring  a  considerable  hold  upon  the  public  mind — for  ^^\ 
suppression  of  the  wholesome  and  edifying  practice  of  smoking ;  and  ^^ 
though  I  entirelv  agree  with  worthy  Sir  Thomas  Browne  that  every  n^'^ 
is  not  a  proper  champion  for  truth,  which  may  suffer  in  the  weakness  ^^ 
his  patronage,  '*  I  feel  bound,''  as  the  lady  says  in  the  play,  **  in  cando^'^ 
to  undertake  its  defence.*'  Nay,  so  satisfied  am  I  of  the  result  of  the^^ 
my  exertions,  that  if  any  one,  after  reading  my  remarks  upon  the  subje^^ 
should  entertain  any  doubts  that  the  practice^  is  alike  warranted  by  tE^ 
examples  of  antiquity,  sanctioned  by  tne  eulogies  of  wisdom,  invnlnerah.'-^ 
to  the  attacks  of  censure,  and  advantageous  to  the  morals  of  humanity,^ 
will  hold  no  further  arguments  with  them,  but  recommend  them  to  jo^ 
the  movement  without  delay. 

The  time-honoured  aphorism,  '*ex  fume  dare  lucem,"  affords  eviden^^ 
of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  practice,  and^  the  valuable  intellectm^ 
effects  which  it  has  been  considered  calculated  to  produce.    That  mau^^ 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  antiquity  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  tobacc 
it  is  impossible  ta  doubt^  though  my  researches  have  only  enabled  me  0 
bring  the  habit  of  smoking  home  to  one  of  them.    Polyphemn*— whom 
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;o  be  nnable  to  cite  as  a  pattern  of  morals  in  any  other  respect — ^is 
scribed  by  Vii^ ; — 

*'  Faooetas  iiur«ntem  famum  minbil*  dicta 
ETomit  ;•• 

>nts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  "  Mirabile  dictn*'  might  at  first 
*em  to  indicate  that  the  practice  of  smoking  was  not  common  in 
Q  Virgirs  day ;  but  any  candid  mind  will  at  once  see  that  it  was 
»d  to  convey  a  not  unnatural  surprise,  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  at 
.  evidence  of  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  Cyclops, 
ing  the  question  of  the  more  remote  antiquity  of  this  fascinating 
,  tuere  is  satisfactory  evidence  extant  that  the  practice  existed  in 
Idle  ages,  in  our  own  country,  among  a  class  whose  use  of  it  a£Pords 
live  proof  alike  of  its  wisdom  and  morality.  When  the  tower  of 
ill  Abbey  fell,  in  1779,  Dr.  Whittaker,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
f  of  Craven,  discovered,  etnbedded  in  the  mortar,  fragment^  of  several 
noking  pipes  similar  to  those  now  in  use,  showing  clearly  that,  long 
the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  monks  of  old — who  of  course 
tot  the  men  to  do  anything  wrong — gained  illumination  in  their 
labours  from  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  something  like  it. 
however,  upon  the  evident  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  fragrant 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  wise  men  of  later  days,  that  I  am 
d  to  lay  the  greatest  stress,  in  my  arguments  in  its  favour.  Very- 
ler  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  £ngland  by  Raleigh  (wh^ 
;e  execution  by  order  of  the  author  of  the  Counterblast  agamst  it 
)  doubt  the  result  of  that  benefaction  to  his  countrv),  we  find 
3  Beaumont,  the  dramatist,  devoting  his  muse  to  an  address  to  ale 
ck,  pointing  out,  with  justice,  the  superior  virtues  of  tobacco  in 
\g  the  usual  results  of  those  beverages : — 

**  Nay  soft,  by  your  leares, 
Tobacoo  bereaYes 
You  both  of  the  garland,  forbear  it," 

the  Ode,  though  I  confess  the  last  two  words  have  always  rather 
1  me.  as  seemmg  to  convey  a  suggestion  to  do  without  it. 
CIS  Quarles,  in  his  **  Emblems,"  honourably  devotes  one  especislly 
iving  a  woodcut  of  a  small  boy  sitting  upon  a  globe,  holding  a  pipe 
hand,  and  a  torch,  apparently  to  light  it  in  case  of  its  going  on^  m 
ler.  The  first  lines  of  the  verses  by  which  this  design  is  illustrated 
ftlmost  lead  one  to  infer  that  he  desires  to  censure  the  practice  of 
ig.    He  describes  it 


'*  A  new  found  ranity,  which  days  of  old 
Ne'er  knew.    A  ranity  that  has  beset 
The  world,  and  made  more  slaTes  than  Mahomet. 
That  has  condemned  lu  to  the  senrile  yoke 
Of  slavery,  and  made  us  slaves  to  smoke."    * 

he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  all  the  ambitions  of  life  are  but 

alsoy  he  tlius,  as  he  doubtless  intended,  elevates  instead  of  depre- 

t. 

}er  distinctly  eulogises  the  use  of  tobacco 


**  the  drug  the  gardener  wants. 
To  poison  Yermin  that  infest  his  pUnts." 

loking  himself,  he  was  not  aware  of,  and  conld  not  therefore  be  ex- 
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peoted  more  pariioalarly  to  eulogise,  its  higher  properties  in  this  i«piet 
as  regards  human  beings. 

It  18,  however,  the  testimony  of  Beattie  to  the  use  of  the  pipe  by  the 
virtuous  and  intellectual,  that  I  most  highly  value,  as  justifying  thii  ui- 
versal  adoption  of  it  by  the  gentlemanly  youth  of  the  present  day  which 
is  so  generally,  and  I  am  bound  here  to  maintain,  unjustlvydepreoeted.  Is 
describing  the  Minstrel,  in  his  beautiful  poem  beanuDg  thftt  titls^  ha  ^ 
tinctly  tells  us  that 

**  Bdward  tnu  no  rvllgu  boy.** 
Not  a  vulgar  boy,  mark  t 

**  Deep  thonglit  would  often  ftx  hb  inCant  «ye  ; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 
Bave  one  ihort  pipe** 

Bomething-is  added  about  "  tuneful  minstrelsy ;"  but  no  ciUidid  V^n^J 
am  sure,  after  reading  the  passage  (verse  16),  can  entertain  a  mMnsoii 
doubt  what  sort  of  "pipe"  is  meant. 

As,  however,  the  opinions  of  others,  however  much  we  may  esteem  tbsom 
must  be  always  received  with  qualification,  I  will  proceed  to  demooitittAt 
by  actual  argument,  that  the  imputations  hurled  a^nst  this  fascinsti^S 
pursuit  are  as  frivolous  and  vexatious  as  modem  objections  to  the  sdmifli^ 
tration  of  the  army,  or  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  or  any  oth^ 
time-honoured  institution.    Glancing  at  a  lecture  delivered  at  Oxford  1^3  \ 
the  Secretary  of  the  British  Anti-Tobacco  Association,  and  published  1^_ 
Houlston  and  Stoneman,  of  Paternoster  Bow,  I  find  the  principal  arfC^' 
ments  against  smoking  to  be — 
First.  That  it  has  a  tendency  to  induce  a  habit  of  drinking.  ^ 

Upon  this  point  it  is  only  needful  to  observe,  that  as,  as  every  smdi^^^, 
knows,  tobacco  possesses,  itself,  all  the  intoxicating  properties  of  arde^^^ 
spirits,  any  recourse  to  the  latter,  on  the  part  of  the  votary  of  the  fragnu-^^ 
weed,  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

Secondly.  That  its  properties  are  poisonous,  and  therefore  injurious 
health. 

In  support  of  this  position  the  lecturer  notices  the  fact,  that  two  dro] 
of  the  essential  oil  of  tobacco,  rubbed  on  the  tongue  of  the  largest  d< 
would  kill  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  fallacy  of  such  an  ailment  as  this  is  obvious  :  because,  in  the  — 
place,  we  do  not  rub  the  oil  on  our  tongues,  but  merely  inhale  it  into  oa 
lungflh— which  of  course  makes  an  important  difference ;  and,  in  the  second 
a  man  of  course  is  not  a  dog,  and  therefore  the  analog;^  falls  to  the  groonc' 
Thirdly.  That  the  smell  of  smoke  is  offensive,  especially  to  ladies. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  but  this  argument  is  an  absurdity    " 
No  person  can,  of  course,  enjoy  two  gratifications  whoUv  inconsistent  witl^ 
each  other ;  and  as  it  may  reasonably^  be  inferred  that  those  of  us  who  ar^ 
in  the  habit  of  smoking  prefer  that  indulgence  to  the  pleasure  of  ladiear 
society,  they  must  of  course  be  prepared,  as  they  doubtless  are,  to  forego^' 
the  lesser  gratification  to  secure  the  greater. 
Fourthly.  That  it  is  an  expensive  habit. 

This  allegation  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  not  without  foundation; 
but,  like  everything  sophistical,  it  falls  to  the  ground  upon  examination. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  man  who  smokes  much  will  puff  away  as  much 
money  in  smoke  in  a  week  as  would  pay  the  wages  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  for  the  same  period  ;  but  as  the  effect  of  smoking  is  notoriously 
to  destroy  ^  all  appetite,  he  will  doubtless  save,  in  eating,  as  much  as  he 
consumes  in  smoke ,  and  the  result,  therefore,  is  precisely  the  same  thing. 
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Ij.  That  it  doesn't  look  well. 

IS  a  meet  absurd  aT;g:amenty  because  tbe  praoiice  of -smoking  is  one 
n  be  diBcontinned  in  an  instant ;  so  tnat  if  a  gentleman,  when 
Q^  his  dkufiteen,  tkould  enconnter  a  IbAj  friend,  he  lu»,  of  conrse,  onlj 
us  pipe  into  ms  pocket,  and  thus  exhibit  his  consideration  for  her 
i,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  to  his  costume  that  Bc&at  to  which, 
fairly  be  inferred,  he  and  his  associates  are  most  partial, 
dy,  and  Lastly.  That  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lower  the  tone  of 
;  and  is  against  the  principles  of  civilization  because  against  the 
les  of  common  sense. 

lis  argument  I  think  a  sufficient  answer  is  elTen  by  a  &ct  mentioned 
Bart^  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Adnmcement 
ming, — ^that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Umbuctoo  the  practice  of 
g  is  a  capital  o£Peuce.  If  such  be  the  law  of  a  nation  of  saya^^es,  we 
right  to  assume  that  the  permission  afforded  in  England  to  indulge 
e  streets  and  sc^uares  of  the  metropolis,  affords  the  beet  evidence  of 
ranced  civilization  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
i  these  remarks  I  will  leave  the  Anti-Tobacco  Association  to  its 
i;  wishing  it,  in  the  words  of  worthy  Sir  Oliver  Sur^e  in  the  play 
hich  I  have  taken  my  epigraph,  ^aU  the  success  it  deserves." 


%  "^ku  ittx  WEamm. 


BT    J.    CRITCHLBY    PRINOB, 


It  is  well  that  beautei^us  woman 

Has  the  quickest  sense  of  wrong ; 
That  the  tenderest  traits  of  feeling 

To  her  faithful  heart  belong. 
That  her  pure,  heroic  nature. 

Made  to  soften  and  prevail, 
Wins  its  way  to  truth  and  justice. 

When  our  ruder  efforts  fail. 

Has  she  not,  from  earliest  Ages. 

Borne  the  heaviest  load  of  life  ! 
Suffered  in  the  silent  conflict. 

Struggled  in  the  rudest  strife  t 
Has  she  not,  with  patient  meekness. 

Won  and  worn  tne  martyr's  crown  ? 
Even  by  her  seeming  weakness 

Pulled  the  strongest  tyrant  down  f 

Day  by  day  she  has  encountered. 

In  her  own  domestic  round. 
Sharpest  griefs,  severest  tortures, 

All  for  language  too  profound. 
Trembled  through  her  woman's  nature. 

Lest  the  outward  world  should  know ; 
Siugle  in  her  calm  endurance, 

Loving  in  her  lofty  woe. 
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Peeiilenee  has  not  appidled  her; 

Dungeons  have  not  driyen  her  back ; 
She  hM  smiled  upon  the  scaffold. 

And  heen  silent  on  the  rack. 
She^  a  ministrees  of  mereyy 

Has  gone  forth  from  door  to  door, 
'Swaging  sickness^  soothing  sorrow 

In  the  chambers  of  the  poor. 

All  nnselfish,  she  has  pleaded 

With  an  angel*s  earnest  grace, 
'Gainst  the  brand-mark  and  the  bondage 

Of  old  Afric's  dusky  race. 
And  not  only  for  the  alien , 

(If  an  alien  there  can  be) 
But  for  all  who  shrink  and  suffer 

On  her  own  side  of  the  sea. 

Pleaded  for  her  sister  woman, 

Moiling  through  the  joyless  day ; 
Hungry,  hopeless,  ever  trembling 

Lest  she  swerve  from  virtue's  way. 
Pleaded  for  the  little  children, 

Growing  up  to  dangerous  youth 
For  the  want  of  wholesome  knowledge, 

For  the  lack  of  genial  truth. 

And  she  has  not  been  nngifted 

With  the  mind's  superior  powers, 
But  has  brought  us  bloom  and  fragrance 

From  the  muses'  magic  bowers.^ 
She  has  stirred  our  inmost  natures 

With  a  true  and  graceful  pen ; 
Even  snatched  a  wreath  of  honour 

From  the  bolder  brows  of  men. 

Then  let  this  dear  mediator, 

This  companion  of  our  way, 
Have  her  natural  power  and  province 

In  the  great  work  of  to-day. 
Let  her  go  upon  her  mission, 

If  she  nave  no  wish  to  roam. 
Nor  to  break  the  ties  that  bind  her 

To  thd  sacred  bounds  of  home. 

Let  her  have  unstinted  knowledge, 

That  hereafter  she  may  be 
Teacher  of  serenest  virtues 

To  the  children  round  her  knee. 
Foresight,  faithfulness,  forbearance, — 

Chanty,  and  all  good  things 
Which  prepare  the  human  creature 

For  its  future  angel  wings. 
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▲    STORY    IN    FOUR    CHAPTERS. 

chjlptsb  m. 

>1  Forbos  bad  need,  many  times  within  the  next  few  weeks,  to 
t*8  storj,  to  bid  him,  indeed,  thank  God  that  his  lot  was  cast  in 
mould  than  he  had  proved  it.  Far  away,  at  Aberdeen,  he  made 
1  the  difficult  task  of  finding  his  way  into  the  workshop  of  life, 
lelping  hand  to  lead  ^im  over  the  threshold.^  But  to  some,  even 
name  was  eloquent  with  reasons  for  repulsing  him ;  and  others 
itious  and  "canny*'  to  employ  anyone  without  a  recommendation. 
eveiT  honest  lad  had  an  unco  guid  right  to  claim  frae  them  ho 
weel.** 

and  Huntly  the  like  fortunes  befell  him ;  and  often,  often  he  had 
Idnd,  cheering  words  of  his  strange  friend  to  his  mind^  and  press 
9tter  of  Helen  Ogilvie  to  his  heart,  to  prevent  hope  aesertmg  it 

He  came  at  length  to  Elgin*  where  a  cnange  seemed  to  brighten 
ospects,  perhaps — he  thought  at  first — because  that,  dispuited 
[uent  fatal  effects  of  his  name,  he  had  concealed  it,  and  under 
M>1  obtained  employment.    Here,  then,  he  thought,  unknown, 

ho  might  live  on,  and,  beginning  life  anew,  pass  from  out  the 
#he  cloud  that  overcast  his  real  name. 

lomin^  after  his  entrance  on  the  duties  of  his  new  situation,  a 
came  into  the  room  with  his  employer.  Nicol  glanced  up  to 
was  a  person  he  had  seen  many  times  in  Glae^w;  then  oent 
the  desK,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  pass  unnoticed.  But  they 
laper  which  was  with  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rise  and  give 

lent  Macpherson's  eye  fell  on  him,  he  was  recognised,  and  with 
him,  and  a  smile  to  the  merchant,  the  inopportune  visitor 
— « I  see  you  have  got  a  young  acquaintance  of  mme  here — Nicol 

)rbes,  I  think  you'll  find,"  said  the  merchant  laughing,  ^  Its  just 
ols  we  have  gotten  here." 

mlied  Macpherson  bluntly,  ^I  am  not  mistaken,  whatever  you 
90  the  lad  may  as  well  own  at  once  that  his  name  is  mcol 

y  true  name,''  stammered  Nicol,  colouring  like  the  culprit  he  felt 
d  trembling  all  over  with  that  vain  eagerness  for  the  floor  to  yawn 
ng  to  drop,  which  besets  us  in  dilemmas  whence  there  seems  no 

man,"  said  his  employer  gravely,  ''it  is  strange  von  should  have 

calling  yourself  other  than  you  are.   At  best  it  aemands  inquiry 

lation,  and  if  you  wish  to  assign  your  reasons,  I  am  ready  to 

• 

as  a  deep  silence.  Nicol  could  more  easily  have  died  than  bcoken 

L  everyone  seemed  waiting  for  him  to  speak.     It  was  evident  his 


L 
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stoiy  was  unknown — ^how  then  was  he  to  tell  it,  and  protest  innooenee  thit 
would  bo  sneered  at!  —  He  knew  what  would  oome  before  the  meitliaiit 
said — 

"As  you  say  nothing,  Tm  free  to  think  the  truth  would  be  little  to  joor 
credit,  so  I  must  be  so  prudent  as  to  tell  jou^  Mr.  Forbes,  that  nobodj^irndflr 
such  circumstances,  can  remain  any  longer  m  my  employ." 

Forbes  would  have  given  a  good'deal  for  the  power  to  have  spoken  t  few 
words  —  to  have  told  the  worthy  man  that  for  the  concealment  he  had 
merited  dismissal,  yet  told  him,  also,  that  never,  never  should  he  have  had 
cause  to  re()cnt  his  confidence  in  the  friendless  stranger,  whom  he  Ini 
taken  into  his  countin|^-house.  But  not  one  syllable  could  he  have  utteied: 
not,  it  seemed,  had  life  depended  on  it.  An  unrelenting  hand  seemed 
grasping  his  throat,  and  a  burning  chain  compressing  his  temples,  as  thoa^ 
th^  would  have  driven  him  mat^  or  choked  nim;  and  without  one  wordu 
sel^defence,  he  bowed  at  once  to  the  sentence  and  the  speaker,  and  vest 
out  into  the  fresh  air,  which,  chiller  as  it  blew  over  the  nortii  sea,  fett  like 
the  desert's  hot  breath  to  his  burning  cheek. 

For  hours  he  passed  from  street  to  street,  like  a  man  in  earnest  pmeit 
of  some  object,  then  arriving,  through  a  birdlike  instinct,  at  his  lodgings,iii 
down  to  think.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  exercise  ;  for  to  his  other  embsnie' 
ments  was  now  added  liis  funds  having  dwindled  down  to  shillingi^  end 
thero^  were  but  few  of  them.  And  as  in  Uus  buying  and  selling  worid  of  ein 
the  circulating  medium  is  as  necessary  to  existence  as  the  oironlating  fluid  in 
our  veins,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  count  the  few  days  which  might  e^pee  oe  ha 
was  penniless.  Nor  was  he  longer  cheered  by  the  hope  of  obtsbtfeg 
employment  such  as  he  sought.  Men  would  not  receive  into  their  olBoei,or 
warehouses,  or  shops,  strangers  of  whose  probity  they  were  unassured.  So  ha 
put  that  thought  away,  and  then  the  truth  stood  forwiurd  that  for  anv^U 
else  he  was  little  fitted; — ho  could  not  dig,  and  to  beg  he  was  asoamai 
However,  he  resolved  to  turn  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  where  thej  ooe* 
gregated  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  plunge  into  the  wilder  portioBi  of 
his  native  land ;  and  amid  the  little  hamlets  and  lonely  glens,  whose  kw 
inhabitants  had  scant  intercourse  with  the  world  beyond  uie  hills  where  thef 
had  played  in  childhood,  and  where  their  £ftthers  slept  in  death,  seek  lone 
means  of  earning  his  bread  by  man's  allotted  doom — ^labonr,  which,  Ueobf 
and  curse  in  one,  is  often,  because  it  is  a  blessing,  denied  by  one  to  snothoTi 
— and  find  there  some  path  to  climb  the  hill  whence  he  had  fallen,  or  live  t^ 
die  unregarded  and  unknown.  For  as  to  coming  as  a  suppliant  to  those  ^ 
once  were  proud  of  him,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  fiithefj  <* 
the  love  even  of  his  kind,  dear,  trusting  Helen,  that  idea  never  had  reitiftS' 
place  for  one  moment  in  his  thoughts.  \ 

That  same  day  Forbes  quitted  Elg^n,  and  before  another  sun  had  set  ^\ 
was  within  the  broad  shadows  of  Tama  way ,  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  H**^ 
horn,  as  it  rolled  on  with  its  burden  of  waters  to  the  sea;  seeming  ever  to  ^^ 
of  flowers  and  trees  torn  from  their  quiet  homes  in  the  silent  valleys,  ^^ 
carried  down  to  the  ocean,  to  be  tossed  about  for  evermore  by  unpitying  wic»*^ 
and  fierce  eddying  currents  which  never  rest. 

Two  weeks  of  wandering  passed.    In  them  Nicol  Forbes  had  trod  man^ 
mile  of  heathclod  mountain,  and  bleak,  barren  moor;  had  traced  the  danci 
torrent  to  its  birth-spot,  and  followed  the  track  of  the  rod  deer  to  the  sili 
pool,  where  he  and  toey  alike  were  glad  to  drink.    But  in  that  time  he  ~ 
learned  other  lessons  than  to  judge  when  the  storm  threatened,  or  the  w 
were  moaning  themselves  to  rest.    He  had  learned  more  than  he  had  ei 
dreamed  of  the  true  kindness  and  open  hearted  hospitality  of  his  oountryo 
whetlior  shown  by  the  shepherd  on  the  hillside,  who  shared  his  solif 
bannock  with  the  stranger,  or  the  guidwife  who  received  him,  faint  and  we 
at  her  cottage  door,  welcomed  him  cordially  to  the  homely  meil,  and  spi 
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■  1iiimlil«  bed  Iwdde  her  ion*B,and  when  morning  came,  and  be  went  on  bis 
9^  nftued  all  payment,  saye  the  thanks  which  he  so  freely  gaye  her. 
YeL  for  all  this,  ne  Ibond  no  place  where  his  shoulder  might  help  to  tarn 
le  wheel  of  the  social  carriage.  The  world  was  a  fair,  a  good  one,  but  seemed 
rerywhere  to  go  on  eqnally  well  without  him,  and  tliere  was  no  gap  in  any 
pot  whicb  he  might  fill. 

Thme  reflections  were  but  sorry  companions,  as  with  them  alone  he  sat 
aring,  half  nnconsdonsly,  on  the  silyer  lake  which  was  glancing  at  his  feet 
\  tiie  yalley  of  the  Tnmmel,— for  he  had  wandered  back  thus  far  across  Perth- 
faiie.  The  distant  mist-capped  Sbecallion,  the  sloping  hills  with  their  bright 
preen  fields  and  dnstering  birohwoods,  and  the  white  sails  gliding  oyer  the 
oehf  ftinned  a  £ur  picture  to  the  eye,  but  could  not  dull  the  remembrance 
bat  Ma  last  sluUing  was  keeping  solitary  state  within  his  purse,  where  it 
mild  not  stay  much  longer. 

He  was  trying  to  make  up  bis  mind  to  go  back  to  town  life,  and  endeayour 
0  find  something — anything— to  do,  though  it  might  be  tsa  from  what  he 
nxdd  haye  chosen  at  a  happier  moment.  While  he  thought  thus,  two  horse- 
iin  rode  up  the  little  rayme  at  his  side,  talking  and  laughing  as  gaily  as  if 
bey  had  neyer  seen  a  shadow  on  their  path ;  and  soon  alter  another  person 
iQowed  on  fbot.^  But  their  passing  caused  no  break  in  his  musings,  which 
9wtd  on  in  their  own  dark  channel ;  and  haying  at  last  resolyed  on  going  to 
imkeld,  be  rose  at  once  to  put  the  resolution  into  practice. 
Focbea  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  something  greener  than  the  grass 
Mted  bis  ejre,  and  be  stooped  to  pick  up  a  purse,  which  was  far  beayier 
an  his  own  bad  been  for  many  weeks.  His  nrst  sensation  was  of  delight 
oiwing  through  eyery  yein,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  examine  its 
ntenta.    They  were  cliiefly  eold,  and  amounted  to  nearly  eighteen  pounds — 

his  eyes  now,  after  his  sad  wanderings,  an  almost  exhaustless  treasure. 
i»  goraian  knot  of  his  difficulties  was  briffhtly  scyered  now ;  surely,  ho 
ooiglit,  it  was  thrown  in  his  way,  to  saye  nim  from  the  despair  that  was 
iffiiining  to  fix  her  harpy-grasp  upon  him* 

For  one  brief  ten  minutes  these  thoughts  endured ;  but  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
as  «mi  trembling  on  eyery  nenre,  when  Grant^s  words  seemed  breathed  in 
a  ear  as  distinctly  as  though  the  speaker  were  now  by  his  side. — **  Striye  by  fiiir 
flma  to  win  a  fim>  name.*' — "Struggle  onward,  but  always  in  the  right  path^ 
ywever  difficult  it  may  be  to  tread.'* — And  with  the  power  that  yoice  eyor  had 
rer  him,  it  checked  at  once  the  throb  of  joy,  while,  as  if  in  answer  to  it,  a  pale, 
lint  lamp  within  his  heart,  lit  by  a  mightier  hand  than  dwells  on  earth,  grew 
ad  spread,  and  brightenedf,  until  by  its  light  he  could  see  clearly  that,  though 
lat  there  in  that  hmely  spot,  the  gold  which  he  had  found  was  not  his,  but 
ad  another  owner  whom  it  was  his  daty  to  seek  out. 

It  was  a  bitter  moment  in  which  he  found  himself  again  a  beggar ;  but  there 
ras  a  Mush  on  his  cheek  to  think  he  had  eyer  £camed  otherwise ;  and 
Dstantly  considering  that  the  purse  must  belong  to  one  of  the  persons  ho 
Md  seen,  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  following  them,  feeUug  that  his 
Mtrt  wonld  beat  more  calmly,  and  he  should  feel  more  si^e,  when  this  terrible 
emptation  was  out  of  his  path. 

Jfy  inqniring  of  those  ne  met,  the  trayellers  where  easily  traced,  and  he 
>iiiidthat  they  had  pursued  the  road  towards  Blair  AthoU.  But  he  had 
>t  ffone  fiur  when  the  sunshine  yanished,  the  skj  darkened,  and  one  of  those 
Uek  gathering  tempests,  so  frequent  in  the  Highlands,  was  ready  to  burst 
Hm  mm.    Stin  he  went  on,  in  spite  of  the  wind  which  swept  along  the  road 

tfaomgh  it  would  haye  driyen  him  back,  and  the  rain  which  began  to  beat 
^«inat  nim,  and  shroud  all  surrounding  objects  in  uncertianty.  There  was  a 
^yalde  inn  some  distance  farther  on,  ho  hod  been  told,  and  mere  he  thought 

raa  likely  those  he  sought  had  taken  refuge  from  the  threatening  storm;  so 

.wing  his  shepherd's  plaid  more  closely  around  him,  he  pressed  on. 
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The  Btonn  had  begun  in  earnest  be^ne  Forbee  reached  the  little  hoetelrie,  is 
whose  kitchen  a  dozen  humble  wayfurers  were  abready  gathered,  white  in  the 
room  opening  from  it  he  found  the  two  horsemen,  watching  from  the  window, 
the  commencement  of  the  tempest,  cheerfully  as  man  can  often  regtid  the 
brewing  of  troubles  which  are  not  for  their  own  drinking.  At  the  fiie  Mt  the 
foot-traveller,  who  had  but  lately  arrived. 

One  of  the  horsemen  gaily  accosted  Forbes. — ^' You  are  well  housed  before 
this  is  on  us  fairly.  We  should  have  been  up  and  away  to  Blair  Atholl  an  hata 
past,  but  that  we  saw  what  was  coming,  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  t  roof 
above  one's  head  than  the  best  tree  shelter  rain  ever  pelted  on." 

**  I  am  glad  to  have  found  you  all  here,  gentlemen,"  said  Forbes,  ''fori 
do  not  know  which  I  have  been  in  search  of.*'  All  stared  at  him  inq1li^ 
ingly.  *'  But  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  he  added^  ''that  one  of  you  dropped 
a  purse  some  hours  ago  beside  Loch  Tummel." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the  first  speaker. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  his  friend,  as  the  hands  of  both  dived  into  their  pockets. 

But  the  pedestrian  said  quickly — **  That  have  I  since  the  mom,  but  I  hid 
nae  guess  o'  whore.    8ae  let's  see  it,  laddie,  I'se  warrant  it's  my  ain.^ 

Forbes  had  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  to  draw  out  the  purse,  when  hii 
first  welcomer  exclaimed — ^"And  I  have  lost  mine  also,  though  I  nerer 
found  it  out  till  now.  It  was  a  green  silk  purse  my  sister  wrought  for  m^ 
and  I  would  rather  have  lost  the  money  than  it." 

'*  Then  I  fancy  it  is  vours,  sir,"  said  Forbes,  producing  iL  and  as  he  did 
so,  there  came — or  so  he  fancied— «  baffled  expression  in  the  pedestrian's 
face. 

"No; — you  should  never  part  with  propertv  so  heedlessly,"  said  the 
gentleman  who  had  lost  the  purse,  laughing  as  he  drew  back.  "  I  ought 
to  make  my  claim  to  it  much  stronger,  and  so  I  can  if  it  be  mine.  For 
there  should  be  A.  L.  for  Alan  Lindsay,  on  one  of  the  rings." 

'*  The  initials  arc  here,"  replied  Nicol,  after  looking  at  it,  *'80  the  purse  ie 
yours.''  And  while  Lindsay  thanked  ;,him  over  and  over  again  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  to  restore  it,  the  traveller  by  the  fire  remarked: — 

"  Aweel  it's  no  mine,  for  that  was  a  guid  strong  leather  ane,  wad  hea 
lastit  oot  twa  sic  c^im cracks,  and  mair  siller  in  it  than  I  weel  can  spare." 

*'  I  wish  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it  also,"  said  Nicol  kindly; 
while  looks  passed  between  Lindsay  and  his  friend  betokening  their  belief 
that  there  had  been  none  to  find ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  suspect  the  same 
when  the  loss  was  not  again  alluded  to.  Yet  the  thought  came  in  his  mind, 
"God  alone  knows  what  may  be  this  man's  necessities! "  and  he  could  not 
judge  him  harshly. 

'*  Forbes  dined  with  his  new  acquaintances ;  and  for  an  hour  after  they 
watched  the  last  footsteps  of  the  tempest,  as  it  passed  away  from  the 
brightening  sky  and  mist-freed  hills,  on  which  the  setting  sun  at  length 
beamed  with  a  tearful  smile.  Then  he  prepared  to  go,  and  was  laughed  at 
by  his  companions. 

** Nonsense,"  said  Lindsay,  "it  will  be  dark  before  you  can  look  about 
you,  and  you'll  bo  left  to  the  mercy  of  some  bothy  six  inches  deep  with 
water.  Come,  Grant  and  I  have  made  up  our  minds  to  stay  all  night  where 
we  are,  and  you  are  a  young  traveller,  indeed,  if  you  don't  do  the  same." 

But  he  was  determined  to  go,  and  left  them  astonished  at  his  obstinacy. 
Little  thought  they  of  the  true  circumstances  of  the  gentlemanly  young 
man^  to  whom  no  one  could  think  of  proffering  reward;  or  that  Nicors  last 
shilhng,  the  most  valuable  he  had  ever  possessed,  was  far  too  precious  to  be 
bartered  for  a  night's  lod^ng. 

A  spot  of  heather,  which  a  sheltering  crag  had  kept  dry  throng  the 
storm,  was  Nicol's  bed  that  night,  and  on  the  morrow  he  resumed  his  way 
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Id,  tad  and  desponding^  yet  more  at  peace  with  himself  than  he 

9r  months.    He  was  still  some  miles  from  the  town  when  he  was 

I  by  Lindsay,  who  had  seen  by  chance  the  pi'evious  night  the  yery 

t  was  going  to  BIfur  Atholl  to  yisit. 

ir  roiM  is  mine/'  he  said,  throwing  his  horse's  bridle  oyer  his  arm, 

ing  on  besides  Forbes.    '*  Do  yonr  trayels  end  at  Dunkeld?" 

hlj  not,"  said  Forbes.    **For  I  go  to  seek  what  I  have  found  no 

e,  so  'tis  not  likely  I  shall  find  it  there." 

r's  gay  manner  changed  in  an  instant.    ^  What  do  you  seek! "  he 

idly. 

oyment  as  a  clerk;  or  bookkeeper;  or  as  anything ! "  added  Nicol, 

mphasis  which  spoke  volumes  to  his  astonisned  hstener. 

1 18  your  only  ooject,  you  need  not  look  farther,"  said  Lindsay, 

oment's  pause.    ^I  did  not  yesterday  suspect  I  could  be  of  service 

it  am  ver^  glad  to-day  to  find  I  can — that  is  if  my  ofier  suits  you. 

t  vacancy  in  my  employ,  of  but  seventy  pounds  a  }rear  'tis  true, 

le  while  may  make  it  better,  and  I  should  be  happy  if  you  would 

Iden  lighting  up  of  NicoPs  face^  and  the  trembling  voice  which 
ard  to  keep  firm,  spoke  his  gratitude  so  well  that  there  had  been 
1  for  words.  Such  jo^r  as  the  drowning  man  feels  when  he  grasps 
thrown  out  to  save  him,  was  in  his  heart,  yet  after  a  minute  he 
lent,  as  a  torrent  of  different  feelings  swept  over  him.  His  deter- 
was  formed  instantly,  but  it  was  one  painful  and  hard  to  execute, 
id  seemed  casting  loose  the  rope,  as  he  said  in  a  low  and  altered 

ight  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Lindsay,  that  I  can  produce  no  testimonials 
short,  I  have  no  character." 

idsay  turned  sharp  round,  and  bent  on  him  a  searching  look ;  yet 
I  no  sternness  in  it,  and  Forbes  bore  it  natiently. 
r  mind,"  said  Lindsay,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  Nicol's  shoulder, 
)eds  nothing  of  the  sort  between  you  and  me ;  and  be  assured  I 
mtation  in  placing  the  fuUest  confidence  in  you.  No  —  do  not 
t,  for  it  is  but  the  justice  which  is  due  to  your  conduct  yesterday." 
jrbes  did  thank  mm,  and  yet  more  earnestly  when  he  discovered 
iivowal  of  his  name  wrougtit  no  change  in  those  feelings,  though 
mew  all  that  had  been  said  against  him,  being,  as  he  found,  the 
it  managing  partner,  in  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  Glasgow, 
^icol  was  now  to  return  with  him.  Truly  the  most  rugged  portion 
1  was  climbed  at  last,  and  firmly  Nicol  Forbes  pledged  himself  to 
» go  on  as  he  had  begun,  and  lose  no  step  which  he  had  gained. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

1*8  favour,  William  Grant's  friendship,  and  Helen's  love,  these 
were  three  blessings,  but  they  were  all  that  Forbes  possessed ; 
%d  the  constant  mortification  of  seeing  his  companions  shrink 
m  him,  and  of  reading  in  the  looks  of  all  he  knew— **  Stand  aloof, 
better  than  thou!"  From  his  father  he  never  heard,  nor  could 
f  the  old  roan's  heart  had  softened  aught  towards  him. 
iays  ailer  his  return  to  Glasgow,  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  late  em- 
ime  to  transact  some  business.  <*  What,  Nicol  Forbes  here!"  ha 
a  start  of  surprise. 
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*  Yes  ^  *™  here/*  replied  Forbe«  in  a  peculiar  tone,  and  regarding  Inm 
<%«AddT.  The  jona)?  man  coloured  deeplr  beneath  nis  look,  and  tuned 
a«~Aj  witiwGt  anotlier  vord :  bat  Nicol's  tone  and  look  lived  long  in  the 
mesoTT  of  LLsdAv,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  for  it  was  the  only  ooctMO 
1:1  viucii  ike  eversiv  him  trvjit  anv  one  with  contempt. 

A  Tear  paMed  avaj,  asd  another,  yet  brou^t  no  cnange.   There  hid  not 
c<«s' vAntin^  efforts  from  thoae  who  thon^rht  it  their  duty  to  the  &B,  to 
i^e  LiC'ijay':^  couiideiice  in  Forbes,    But  he 


waa  true  to  himself,  and 
Liac^ay  wm  tmc  to  him.  The  head  clerk  waa  NicoFs  greatest  enemj. 
He  «~^  one  of  ih^^w  who  see  no  shades  no  degrees  in  error;  all  who  limied 
wcr«  «ianer»  alike:  and  to  be  6uspcct4id  was  equivalent  to  beinc  guilU.  No 
«rv:  b^i  ever  touched  kU  name :  and  therefore  he  considered  Tie  had  bo 
<{;i5  fcr  CanAi^n  chahtv  to  cover— so  never  tried  to  wear  it. 

After  a  ume  Forbe;!!  aUcovenid  that  this  man  wis  throwing  eveiypoeable 
~.;.-m(-iA::o«i  in  hi5  way :  surrounding  him  with  duties,  and  placing  him  in 
?<«i-a>:=!f  where  a  fuie  step,  if  taken,  would  not  readily  be  detected.  He 
r'eX  Ui\  did  n:-i  ^^-y^-*^  ^o  fee  the  motive ;  yet  took  care  to  makeevmythiBg 
ic  i:i  ?o  ;1^  '-^'  i^vre  could  be  no  misconstruction.  It  required  no 
TdUkU  ans.^'on:  oi  labour.  ;ini  considerable  clearness  of  mindyto  accosiplirii 
ia;s»  tu:  :i  w^  done,  and  the  sure  had  merely  the  effect  of  raising  him  to 
^  hidTier  poM  in  the  esiablishment. 

And  now  hks  xeliow  clerks  be^n  to  treat  him  more  courteously,  and  thorn 
who  he  mei  at  Linisiy's  ur>Ie,  where  he  had  always  been  a  frequent  gneit, 
crv«  more  friendly  to' one  «ho  m  evidently  poaseaied  their  host's  esteem: 
knd,  but  for  his  f.^i:.vr's  uu;»I  Mted  anger,  and  his  exile  from  that  belirred 
*i"::  l«e>:dos  Lvvli  Fy r.o,  Nij-.u  Forbes  might  almost  have  fioincied  hifflielf 
v\»nieui. 

Ii'j:  <.  vea  in  his  dn^ozis  the  wild  sea  loch  was  glittering  again  before  his 
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siiiLIe  of  cloudless  jo\  I  and  her  ^weot  voice,  with  its  tones  of  gUdmusieiiv 
in  hi»  ewhrs:  and  then  he  would  awjiko,  to  find  all  dark  and  siMnt,aad  toftel 
himself  an  outcast  from  the  presence  of  those  he  loved. 

Wouid  i:  always  be  so  i  he  often  asked  himself.  Was  there  no  ledbp  ob 
the  rocky  hill  he'wu:^  steadily  though  sdowly  climbing,  whence  he  oooldlook 
onco  moiv  ou  the  objects  ancl  faces  that  were  so  dear  to  himj  and  see  thiP 
l^eamiua:  wi:h  a  liuio,  were  ic  ever  so  little,  of  the  kindness  and  love^ 
lomier  tiavs  ! 

::>uch  a  ircanu  and  .«iich  an  awakening,  with  the  painful  thoughts  they 
llo^  or  failed  to  call  into  mor«  active  existence,  ushered  in  one  of  Nicon 
s;i*iik^l  diiys.  one  on  which  only  two  or  three  hours' attendance  wasreqnii'd 
of  him,  leaving  the  remainder  at  his  own  disposal.     For  occupation  ^^ 
iiiv^:  Ivncticial  to  him:  and  gloomy  fancies  vain  regrets  and  all  of  meoioiT  t 
il:;U   w;is  BK>st   repulsive,  came  like    birds  of  prey  to  feast  upon  th* 
lei>ur\*  moments,      lie  was  too  miserable  even  to  seek  the  companionahip  | 
of  iimnt,  who  had  lighted  many  a  dark  hour  by  Ids  kind  encouragements , 
and  aii\-ice:  and  rode  alone  to  a' little  viUaee  some  ten  miles  distant|aM 
one  of  the  lonelie«t  t^muIs  diverging  from  Uie  city. 


That  was  its  greatest  attraction  to  him,  and  yet  the  beautjr  of  the  ifl^ 

nne  of  cottages  clustered  eitlier  side  ^* 

rer  thread  through  its  ^[reen  mead^^ 

eart-and  troublra  spirit.    Poriwf  s^ 

though  ho  did  not  recognise,  the  tranquillising  influence  of  iheieeiw;^^ 

leaving  his  horse  at  the  village,  he  sauntered  up  along  the  stream  lo  wb^ 


\-allov  whither  it  led,  where  some  score  of  coiti^^  clustered  eitlierside  01*  \ 


«aii\  «    ««  iii^ii^i  1    t«   a^^^a,  *>Bm^a«.  ««rBBa«;  «^«^i^  \f^  v^r«««aKW  v««ja«vav^«  iri^aiTrr  away  ~    _    ' 

gvntle  8tn,^am,  that  wound  like  a  silver  thread  through  its  ^[reen  mead^^ 
might  have  drawn  thither  many  a  weart'  and  troublra  spirit.    Forbes  ^^ 


the  vaUoy  uarrowcvl  into  a  glen,  down  which  it  glaneed  and  gUUarad. 
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The  flcenenr  was  wilder  here,  though  still  as  beautiful;  and  a  roof,  seen 
bove  the  holiy-brake,  showed  that  the  charms  of  the  spot  were  not  over- 
>oked.  But  Nicol's  attention  was  soon  absorbed  by  a  figure  that  sat  much 
earer  on  the  bank.  It  was  that  of  a  girl ;  she  haa  been  readings  but  the 
ook  lay  closed  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  leaned  on  her  hand  as  she  gazed 
Q  the  bright  current  that  .rushed  sparkling  at  her  feet.  Her  face  was 
iddeUy  but^  the  form — the  general  air — she  could  be  .no  _other  than  his 
mudn  Helen. 

Forbee  hurried  forward ;  and,  startled  by  his  step,  she  turned  her  head ; 
ody  before  she  had  perceived  him,  his  quick,  anxious  glance  read  the 
hinge  that  grief  had  wrought  in  the  face  which  once  had  ocen  so  joyous, 
t  was  lovely  as  ever;  sweeter,  even,  in  iLs  expression ;  but  ptder,  graver; 
sDing  of  suffering,  and  himself  the  cause  !  Tnen,  as  she  saw  him,  a  glow 
luhea  over  it,  and  a  smile  of  heartfelt  gladness  beamed  forth  her  joy  at  tlie 
nexpected  meeting. 

** Helen,  ny; dearest  Helen!  ever  the  same— ever  good  and  kind.  My  best 
id  trB60t  friend !  **  exclaimed  Nicol.    **  I  have  not  dared  to  seek  you  in 

•  htme  that  was  forbidden  to  me,  but  now  that  we  Imvo  met,  you  do  not 
•tmunrill  not — turn  from  me,  or  scorn  me  I " 

Helen  had  not  spoken,  nor  did  she  speak  now ;  but,  bowing  her  face  on 
e  hands  he  had  relinquished^  she  wept  silently.  After  a  few  minutes 
e  raised  her  head,  and  holding  out  Lor  hands,  said,  with  a  sweet,  sad 
cent, — 

*  Foigive  me  for  this  apparent  unkindness,  but,  indeed,  I  could  not  help  it. 
our  words  grieved  me,  and  1  had  no  power  to  tell  you  that  through  every 


«qse  I  am,  and  always  will  be,  the  same  to  you.    And  as  to  scorn  or 
trfdanee,  Nicol,  dear  Nicol,  do  not  speak  of  it!    You  should  have  known 
.eloii  Ogilvie's  heart  too  well/' 
"  And  my  father?"  asked  Forbes,  sadlv. 

A  shade  croesed  her  brow — ^^lle  is  well,"  she  answered;  "and  believe  me, 
ieoly  though  he  does  not  say  it,  the  accounts  he  receives  of  you  give  him 
easnre.  Come,  sit  down  beside  me  on  this  hank,  and  we  will  try  and  talk, 
)  we  used  to  do  of  old,  of  tili  the  gifts  the  future  would  bestow  on  us.  You 
mw  how  good  we  were  at  dreaming,  and  it  always  seemed  to  make  us 
npier.'" 

*  1  ■earoely  wish  to  dream  now,*'  said  Nicol,  with  a  sigh.  ''That  time  has 
liiad  away,  and  left  mo  only  the  reflection  that  my  fondest  dreams  never, 
!Ter  can  tie  realised !" 

Wm  Toioe  and  manner  were  sadily  altered  from  the  gay  fearlessness  of 
imer  days,  and  Helen  was  grieved  to  mark  the  change.  ^How  know  you 
miV*  riie  asked  cheerfully;  ** happier  days  will  come,  and  the  hopes  and 
munfl  of  your  boyhood  may  still  prove  true  prophecies.'* 
"  Noy  Helen,  never  1 "  he  said,  low  and  rapidly.  **  I  dreamed  other  dreams  than 
iold  joa  <Mf;— I  dreamed  that  a  time  might  come  when  you  might  be  nearer  to 
)t,  dearer  yon  never  oould  be.  But  now,  never  more  dare  I  dream  of  it ;  the 
cad  of  kindred  has  brought  shame  enough  upon  you.  Helen,  forgive  me 
bese  wild  words !  I  know  now  wrong  they  are :  forgive,  and,  if  you  can,  for- 
H  them  1  And  above  all,  do  not  drive  me  from  you,  for  such  shall  never  pass 
If  Km  again.  Believe  me  I  know  too  well  the  mstance  there  is  now  between 
i ;  Dai  were  was  bitterness  or  madness  in  my  hearty  and  I  knew  not  what  I 
lid." 

**HtMh,  Niool,  my  dear  cousin!"  interrupted  Helen.    ''You  indeed 
ii^w  aoi  what  you  say,  when  you  speak  of  distance  between  us. — What 
itaiioe  wae  there  ever  I  what  can  there  ever  be ! " 
*^he distance  between  a  fair  fame  and  a  stained; — the  distanee  that 
^tt  te  ever  prevent  my  asking  you  to  share  a  blighted  name.— There  1 " 
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he  cried,  springinf^  to  his  feet,  "I  have  said  it,  Helen,  do  not  hate  me  \ 
because  I  love  you  too  well ! — Uo  not  think  I  dare—"  , 

'*  To  say  and  think  much  you  should  not,"  said  Helen,  rising  also.  i'Am  ! 
I  not  your  cousin  Helen,  who  has  loved  you  from  her  childhood^  uncln^^ 
ing  and  unchangably  V* 

**  Yes,  with  a  cousin's— nav,  with  a  sister^s  love,"  said  Forbei^  lookiaf 
sadly  on  the  beautiful  face  which  was  upraised  to  his. 

^  With  no  other  love,  dear  Nicol  ?"  asked  Helen  timidly. 

Nicol's  answer  was  a  wild  torrent  of  broken  thanks  for  the  gift,  odI/ 
to  be  followed  by  yet  more  earnest  gratitude  when  he  learned  thst  A»  ' 
was  willing  to  share  his  lot;  to  cling  to  him  through  good  report  and  evfl 
report :  aud  make  his  path  brighter  by  the  love  which  can  shed  light  | 
through  the  stormiest  sky. 

*'  And  how  could  you  doubt  mc !  '*  she  whispered.  "  Never,  for  one 
moment,  has  my  trust  wavered — never  have  I  [doubted  that  yoa  wen 

fuiltless,  even  as  myself,  of  any  knowledge  that  the  firm  was  \mg 
efrauded.** 

"  But  if  it  were  otherwise ! "  asked  Forbes.  **  If  I  could  not  sat  I  m 
as  guiltless  f    Oh,  then,  Helen,  you  would  speak  very  differently ! 

Helen  turned  very  pale.  Never  till  that  instant  liad  such  an  idea  stood 
before  her  as  the  trutti;  and  not  even  the  first  tidings  of  the  accmtioB 
caused  her  such  intense  suffering  as  these  few  trembling  words  of  NicoL 
But  she  saw  the  agony  written  in  her  own  fiu;e  mirror^  in  his,  and  iIm 
soon  recovered  herself  to  answer,  with  all  the  strength  and  devotioii  of  * 
love  which  dated  earlier  than  she  could  tell : — 

"  No,  dear  Nicol,  if  it  were  so,  I  would  reply  that  I  am  ready  to  be  » 
help,  and,  I  trust,  a  comfort  to  you  in  every  sorrow  and  every  tml;  to  | 
prav  with  you  that  evil  may  be  forgiven,  and,  I  hope,  to  tread  with  yoa  the 
path  to  rieht.  For  sure  I  am  that  path  is  yours ;  and  it  is  not  ono  &1M 
step  should  make  us  think  the  foot  will  stray  for  ever.  The  past  cuso| 
be  undone;  but  for  the  present  there  is,  I  hope — I  know — repentance  tiw 
for  the  future  there  may,  perhaps,  be  restoration." 

**  Helen  !  Helen ! "  excfaimea  Forbes,  "you  do  not,  yoa  cannot  believ* 
that  one  shilling — one  farthings — of  my  employers'  money  ever  stained  my 
hands!  yet  I  let  you  think  it.  But  no — I  was  weak,  fi&ulty ;  IwiiBOt 
faithful  as  I  should  Ihave  been ;  and  I  have  been  soreljr,  vet  rightlf 
punished. — Sit  here,  Helen ;  surely  I  may  tell  you,  without  infringinf  vj 
word,  how  I  have  been  bowed  this  low." 

And  she  listened  in  trust  and  sympathy,  while  he  told  her,  how,  li*^ 
discovered  the  dishonest  conduct  of  one  of  his  former  fellow  olerki^hokid 
been  won  over  by  the  culprit's  prayers  for  mercy  and  silence,  and  pronu** 
of  reformation,  to  pledge  himself  to  secrecy ;  and  so  allowed  his  empl^)*'' 
to  go  on  trusting  one  who  was  unworthy  of  their  confidence,  withcMil  ^f 
certainty  that  it  was  not  further  betrayed.    Yet  he  had  not  uionghtit^^ 
until  the  conviction  came  on  him  with  tho  charge  brought  against  hiia  ^  \^ 
having  robbed  the  firm  to  a  considerable  extent.    And  then  he  felt  th*^  . 
the  broken  reed,  which  he  had  left  for  others  to  lean  upon,  had  P>er0B^  \ 
his  own  hand.     Yet  his  lips  were  sealed,  both  by  the  recollection  of  }^  \ 
pledge,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  could  only  blacken  his  own  M^i*^^ 
guilt  bv  an  accusation  of  which  no  proof,  save  his  own  valaeleas  ^'^^^ 
existed..     And  often  had  his  assertions  of  innocence  been  weakened  *«^^ 
paralysed  by  tho  feeling  that  he  had  been  in  some  sort  a  participUor  i&  ^«g 
f^ilt,  though  not  in  its  fruits;  and  he  could  not  look  boldly* m  t^J^f^ 
lace,  and  say, — ^  I  am  free  as  thou  art  from  deserved  odium  d  •^■^^ 
charge  I " 

Bo  NicoFs  tale  was  told ;  and  Helen  wept,  and  soothed,  and  ohaend^ 
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tne^  the  time  was  passed  for  that ;  and  he  parted  from  her 
1  he  had  been  for  years,  though  he  knew,  that,  her  short  yisit 
,  sho  was  to  return  to  her  home  ho  dare  not  yet  approach. 
te  when  Nicoi  reached  his  Iod|{ing ;  to  his  surprise  he  found 
re.  "How  long  I  have  waited  for  you  !"  said  the  merchant, 
>se  you  have  not  heard  the  news  for  all  that  t  Well,  there's 
r  disagreeable  affair  at  Byrne  and  Gordon'^." 

St  like  the  last,  only  I  hope  that  this  time  snspicion  has  fallen 

man." 

his  name,  sir  ? '' 

the  name  of  the  clerk  who  spoke  to  you  that  day,  yon  know, 

Lindsay  looked  keenly  at  Forbes,  and  saw  that  there  was  a 
ming  that  clerk. 
Cochrane." 
countenance  fell. — **  It  is  not  he  but  one  Maclean,  I  hear,  and 

the  principal  evidence." 

e  shall  not  be  another  victim  sacrificed,  if  I  can  save  him  I" 

vehemently.    "  No  promise,  no  considerations  shall  bind  mo 

uth  shall  be  told, let  who  will  disbelieve  it  I" 

to  Lindsay,  then,  and  after,  on  the  morrow,  to  the  crowded 

uth  was  told  and  received,  not  as  it  might  have  been  in  former 

testimony  which  deserved  to  bo  weighed  and  considered.    It 
)w  and  undrcamed-of  channel  for  suspicion  ;  and  long,  strict, 

investigation  ended  in  the  exoneration  of  Maclean,  and  in 
>eing  committed  for  trial.  A  few  weeks  brought  the  day  which 
is  conviction  of  the  delinquencies  charged  severally  on  Forbes 
I :  and  Forbes's  ciror  and  weakness  were  censured,  yet  gently, 
n  how  severe  had  been  their  punishment.  But  his  name  was 
lear ;  and  as  this  ran  in  murmurs  thraugh  the  crowd,  an  old 
,t  where  Nicol  could  not  see  him,  bent  his  head  and  wept,  as  if 

a  child  long  lost  and  just  restored  to  him. 
>,"  said  Lindsay,  as  he  pressed  NicoFs  hand  outside  the  court. 
te  as  early  a^  you  can  to-morrow;  but  go  homo  now." 
as  home  at  last !  For  the  loving  and  the  loved  were  there  to 
n :  and  Nicol  half  feared  it  was  one  of  his  wildest  dreams, 
i  the  warm  embrace  and  heard  the  blessings  breathed  over  hini. 
•ud  affection  beaming  onco  more  in  his  father's  glance,  and 
mingled  smiles  and  tears,  kneeUng  by  their  side.  Another 
ras  abo  there  to  bid  him  joy,  and  Grant  stood  looking  at  their 
ntil  he  felt  almost  happy  in' thc^ sight. 

rod  for  this  day  1  *'  said  old  Forbes  fervently.  **  Thank  God  for 
Ige  that  my  beloved  bov  never  fell  as  woefully  as  I  feared  I  ** 
Q  if. he  had  fallen,"  said  Grant  gently,  ''he  might  have  risen 
half  who  fall,  would  fall  for  ever,  if  their  fellow  men  allowed 
\.nd  even  your  son,  though  but  slightly  erring,  yet,  crushed  and 
his  strivings  after  good,  he,  too,  might  have  turned  to  evil,  as 
3r  man  has  done,  in  whoso  heart  there  was  a  bright  spot  linger- 
0  hard  hand  of  the  world  shut  out  the  sunliglit,  and  left  all 

;  a  month  after  this,  when  Helen  Ogilvie  gave  her  hand  to  Nicol, 

»  Scottish  custom,  beneath  the  roof  which  had  sheltered  their 

lood.    Lindsay  was  there,  and  Grant,  though  it  was  reluctantly, 

V  seemed  fearful  that  his  presence  would  cast  a  blight  where- 

it. 

tnony  was  concluded,  and  all  was  mirth  and  gaiety,  when  an 

uest  entered  the  room,  but  not  as  to  a  bridal,  for  he  was  dusty 
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with  r:dinff,  and  flushed  with  haste.  Lindsay  at  once  greeted  him  I 
name  of  Grant,  and  Nicol  recollected  him  as  the  merchant's  compani 
the  little  inn  near  Loch  Tummel.  William  Grant  folded  his  arms 
drew  back,  with  a  countenance  whose  very  composure  told  Nicol  wb 
new  comer  must  be.  The  latter  glanced -round  eagerly,  and  the  instai 
eye  fell  on  the  returned  convict,  he  went  towards  him. 

"  William,"  ho  said,  '*  I  have  been  seeking  you  everywhere  for  ^ 
and  until  this  moment  I  feared  I  had  not  succeeded  in  tracing  vou." 

Grant*8  look  seemed  to  ask — **  Wherefore  all  this  anxiety  {'  yet  h 
not  speak  a  word,  but  stood  in  silence,  and  as  if  unmoved ;' wuile  romv 
was  asked  for  coldness,  harshness,  and  injustice,  and  it  was  told  to  hin 
the  real  criminal  on  his  death-bed  confessed  himself  guilty  of  the  fa 
for  which  William  Grant  had  been  long  years  before  transported. 

Then  Grant  flung  himself  on  a  scat,  and  hid  his  face  in  nis  hands, 
his  powerful  frame  shook  with  emotion.     At  length  his  brother  1 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Will  you  not  foi-givo  me,  William  !'*  he  said.  **  Will  not  you  even 
at  me !  —  I  know  we  acted  cruelly,  heartlessly,  by' you,  but  openly  m 
wrong  was  done,  I  ask  forjgivcness.'' 

**  I  do  forgive  you,"  saidTGrant,  looking  up  and  extending  his  hand. 
always  forgave  both  you  and  James,  for  it  was  perhaps  natural  to  act  m 
have  done,  however  deeply  it  wounded  at  the  time." 

"  But  now,  now,  William,"  pursued  his  brother  eagerly,  **  we  are 
anxious  to  make  all  reparation  for  the  past,  and  render  the  future  hi 
Friends,  station,  again  are  yours ." 

"  Thev  come  too  late,"  said  William  sadly.  ^  Every  year  of  that  tea 

r(St  added  many  to  my  real  existence,  though  but  one  to  my  age ;  ai 
have  outlived  the  capability  of  receiving  pleasure  from  wKat  might 
have  given  it.  I  thank  Gocf  humbly  una  sincerely  that  I  have  lived  t 
the  day  when  my  innocence  is  acknowledged ;  but  the  time  has  gon 
when  tne  restoration  of  name  and  fame  could  shed  through  my  heart  a 
of  joy,  which  has  so  long  been  a  stranger  there  that  there  is  no  plaoc 
ibr  it.  The  heart  that  has  suffered  as  mine  has  suffered,  the  spirit  tha 
been  crushed  as  mine  has  been,  cannot  rise  again,  buoyant  and  happ 
the  bidding  of  the  social  world  which  cast  them  so  cololy  from  itsbo 
I  do  not  murmur,  for  I  was  thoucfht  guilty  :  yet  had  I  met  some  sympi 
X  might  have  felt  differently  to-day  ;  and  often  have  I  thought  how  ] 
and  sinless  should  those  be  who  look  so  sternly  and  unpitymg  upon 


Binnsrs." 


3mn  i*a<&' 


mOU  THB  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND 


I  AM  quite  dead, 

No  thought  have  I, 

As  by  love  led 

In's  arms  I  lie. 
I  am  aroused  to  finest  bliss 
By  the  heart-thrilling  of  its  kiss  ; 
By  its  dreamy  o'erpowering  grace, 
By  its  heavenly-shming  face.  W.  G. 
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A    STORY    OF    A    CAMPAIGN. 


Written /rout  a  Chair  in  his  Librarif, 

BY  ATHANASIUS  SYDNEY  SMYTH,  ESQ., 

Author  of  "Rejected  Love-Addrtasei/' 

Awo   AronKSSED    rv    uru   to  Cutbbkrt  Bkdk,  B.  A. 


*• the  8ieT;e  of  lovisg  teanus." 

Jitmto  and  Juliet,    Act  /.,  Sc.  I, 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  OuO-Feitow*'  MagoMine. 

As  Mr.  Athanasins  Sydney  Smyth  Is  altogvlliir  ouknown  to  dm,  I  cannot 
le  should  h^re  addressed  the  following  communicatiMi  to  m«,  Pomit  me, 
tnd  it  over  to  you,  since  the  extraordinary  narrativt  pravea  thai  tiM  au^ukr 
write  himself  down  an  AS.S.)  has  claims  to  be  considered  (tb<|ugh  not  pro- 
wse  of  the  word)  as  rather  an  odd  fellow.^I  am,  dear  Sir,  nry  tn^y  yours, 

CUTRWiVr  BlOB. 


I  dare  say,  that,  by  ''My  SebaRtopoV  yon  imngine  I  am  referriDg 
lished,  and  now  nearly-rebuilt,  city,  which  so  long  proved  a  puz- 

?to  the  allied  armies,  and  which,  at  length— though  not  before 
lowers  of  our  Forest  had  faded  away — fell  so  gloriously  before  the 
ranee  and  England.  (1  beg  to  remark,  that  1  here  make  «  pause 
use  of  relieving  my  loyal  spirits  by  whistling  the  national  airs  of 
tries.)  If  you  think  that  1  am  alluding  to  that  celebrated  Crimean 
were  never  more  deceived  in  your  life ;  lor  I  don't  allude  to  any- 
K)rt. 

y  Scbastopol  is  nearer  home.  Perhaps,  sir.  I  may  as  well  state 
urse,  in  the  strictest  confidence)  that  my  ^ebaBtopol's  stronghold 
Shropshire;  but,  at  the  ineeent  time,  is  (to  use  the  penuy-a- 
irasis) ''  not  a  hundred  mi  es  from  "  Cheltenham,~infact,  tii  that 
8.  And  1  mny  fui  ther  divu  ge  to  you,  sir— under  tl)e  s^l  of 
in  the  envelope  of  confidence.^-th^t  my  Sebastoppl  is  yiot  made 
nd  earthwork,  but,  is  mere  clay.  And  yet,  not  mer€  t^j ;  f<Mr, 
lya— 

«'  Clay,  and  clay,  differs  In  dignity;" 

stopol  is  a  piece  of  the  most  "  beanteems  eUj/'  formed  in  ^ 
And  her  name  is  Anna  Maria. 


.  / 
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And  why  do  I  call  Anna  Maria  "my  Sebastopol?"  Yes,  sir,  why?  and 
Echo  answers,  why,  indeed.  Yes,  sir ;  **  there's  the  rub,'*  sir:  as  oar  fiiend, 
the  divine  Williams,  says.  In  the  explanation  of  that  epithet  lies  **thB 
sammary  of  all  my  griefs."  . 

I  don't  suppose  you  ever  met  Anna  Moriaj  did  you,  sir  ?    Yon  hare  lost  a 
rich  treatj  sir.    You  should  see 

**  Tlic  Wy  tincture  of  her  face," 

* 

sir,  as  the  poet  says.  You  should  see  her  sun-hright  eyes,  ^  as  grey  as  glaft^  i 
you  should  see  her  damask  cheeks,  iu  which  the  roses  of  York  and  Lancatfti 
have  kindled  such  a  brilliant  war ;  you  should  see  ''the  kissing  cherries" 
her  lips.  (I  feel,  sir,  that  I  am  growing  poetical ;  but  the  poetry  of  my  ai 
ject  takes  me  away  from  the  proi:e  ot  every-day  life.)  And^  then,  her  nc 
sir !    I  don*t  think  there  was  ever  such  another  nose  ! 

**  I  have  seen  a  lady's  note 
That  has  been  blue," 

as  the  little  boy,  Mamillius,  says,  in  «  The  Wintn»i  Tale ;"  and  I  ha^-e 
noses  that  have  been  ^*  red  and  raw,'*  like  Marian's,  in  the  song ;  and  I  h^ 
seen  *' cherry  noses"  like  that  of  Pyramus;  and  ^whipstock"  noses,  H 
Malvolio's;  and  noses  ''sharp  as  a  pen,'*  like  poor  old  FaistafiTs;  but  I  h^ 
never  yet  met  with  such  a  nose  as  Anna  Maria's.  It  is  not  positir^^ 
Grecian;  it  is  not  exactly  rttroufu;  it  is  decidedly  not  Boman;  but  it  ifl 
well-studied  mixture  of  all  three.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  nose,  sir,  that^if  ^ 
suppose  Paris  would  have  had  to  choose  between  the  three  orders  of  nbse^ 
nasoiOjjical  architecture, — he  would  have  triumphantly  got  over  the  diffid^ 
by  presenting  the  apple  to  Anna  Maria.  In  short,  you  may  take  my 
for  it,  sir,  that  my  Sobastopol  is  perfection. 

•'  She  is,  indeed,  perfection  !" 

like  Desdemona ;  and,  like  her,  "  a  most  exquisite  lady."    I  met  her  fi. 

Shropshire;  it  was  at  a  pic-n  c.    You  may  conceive,  sir,  tha^  if  I  was    ^ 

s'ave  be'ore  dinner,  I  must  have  been  still  further  her  s'ave  after  the  S^ 

champagne.    But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  these  Iceiings  :  they  are  oommoo 

humanity.    We  were  wandering  in  the  extensive  nob:eman*8— or  rat  ft 

the  extensive  gardens  of  the  uob.eman*s  scat  where  our  pic-nic  was  helA 

I  was  her  companion,  and  we  were  tcmporariiy  separated  Irom  the  rest.    ^ 

\  was  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  two  of  the  party,  who  were  affiancedi 

t  each  other ;  and  she  sighed  as  she  murmured  that  she  could  not  judg9 

j  their  bliss  from  her  own  experience. 

Now,  what  should  you  have  done,  sir?  I  will  tell  you  what  1  ^ 
Begardless  of  the  gravel,  I  at  once  went  down  upon  my  knees,  and  to!d  "3 
in  the  most  impassioned  language,  that  I  lived  but  for  her,  and  C: 
existence  would  oe  a  burden  to  me  unless  she  smiled  upon  mc. 
^  She  did  smile  upon  me,  sir ;  in  fact,  she  hvghed,  ana  bade  me  at  o^ 
rise  from  my  knees,  unless  I  wished  the  gardener  to  be  a  witness  to 
ridiculousness  of  my  position.  Of  course,  I  obeyed  her;  if  she  had  reque^ 
me  to  sit  in  the  cucumber-frame  I  should  have  done  so  !  I  should  Il-s 
done  anything  that  she  wished  me  to  do;  and  I  told  her  so.  In  TtM 
she  asked  me  never  agaiu  to  speak  to  her  in  language  like  to  that  I V 
just  used.  Of  course,  this  was  her  maiden  modesty,  sir;  and,  of  oons 
I  said  I  would  not ;    and  1  said  this  truly,   because   I  Intended  to   '^ 
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)  doubly  as  stroDff  when  I  next  resumed  the  subject.     There  is 
like  rising  to  a  oTimax  in  these  sort  of  affairs;   piling  Pelion  on 
id  going  up  steadily  in  the  warmth  of  your  expressions,  like  a 
;eter  in  the  dog-days, 
sir !  we  walked,  and  talked  ;  and  Anna  Maria  told  me  that  she 

10  be  my  friend,  and  that  she  would  advise  me  never  to but 

D,  most  provokingly,  two  or  three  of  the  party  came  round  the 
f  the  walk,  and  she  joined  them  without  concluding  the  sentence, 
was  very  evident — to  me,  at  least — what  she  meant.  She  only 
o  check  my  ardour,  and  to  be  won  by  degrees  ;  and  she  did  not 
ay  *'  Yes  all  at  once,  but  wished  to  receive  a  lover's  attentions 
isnal  period, — and,  until  that  time  had  elapsed,  she  would  be  my 
Don't  you  tliiuk  that  was  what  she  meant,  sir?    /  think  so  :  but 

0  further  opportunity  of  renewing  the  interesting  conversation, 
ras  tolerably  sharp  work  for  a  first  day's  acquaintance ;  was  it  not, 
"ather  flatter  myself  that  it  was  a  success.  1  hat  was  my  Alma,  sir. 
m  ever  meet  Anna  Maria's  guardian,  sir  ?  If  not,  you  have  been 
he  sight  of  a  beast.  Yes,  sir  !  Though  he  is  my  solicitor,  and 
.ke  legal  proceedings  against  me  for  defamation  of  character,  yet, 
it  on  calm  reflection — ^ou  have  been  spared  the  sight  of  a  beast, 
snpposc,  sir,  that  I  am  indulging  in  language  that  is  unnecessarily 
nd  uncalled-for  ;  the  word  does  not  half  express  the  nature  of  my 
towards  that  individual, — feelings  which  the  aggravating  nature 
»nduct  sufficiently  justify  me  in  cherishing. 

ir  I  I  say  this,  although  I  have  so  often  visited  him,  and  partaken 
ospitalities.  In  fact,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  was  on  one  of  these 
Kscasions  that  I  unburtliened  my  soul  to  him.  It  was  over  our 
' ;  after  the  had  left  the  room.  I  had  held  open  the  door  for  her, 
^he  sailed  past  me,  like  any  swan,  she  gave  me  a  look  in  which  I 

1  could  read  the  language  of  her  heart.  On  that  look  I  spoke.  I 
I  my  subject,  and  made  a  dashing  charge.  The  beast  repelled  it ; 
ne  ou  every  side,  and  scarcely  left  me  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  I  was 
>  retreat.  I  ought  to  have  succeeded,  but  did  not ;  my  cause  was 
it  my  antagonist^  for  the  present,  was  too  strong  for  me.  I  was 
ut  injudicious.    That  was  my  Light- Brigade  charge  at  Balaklava, 

y  after  this,  I  met  my  Anna  Maria  at  an  evening  party ;  and  I 
rith  her,  and  made  myself  as  agreeable  as  I  could.  Being  beautiful 
active,  she  met  with  many  admirers ;  and  received  marked  atten- 
B  a  Cs^tain  Simmy,  of  the  Heavy  Baboons — a  very  supercilious  j 
nan,  with  more  moustache  than  forehead.  "When  supper  was 
ed,  I  sought  her  out,  and  came  to  her  side  at  the  same  moment 
» Captain.  Wo  severally  claimed  the  honour  of  leadiug  her  to  the 
able.  For  three  long  minutes  she  kept  us  in  suspense.  She  had 
f  been  flirting  with  the  Captain,  and  seemed  anxious  to  increase 
ur,  by  exciting  his  jealousy.  At  one  moment  I  thought  that  it  was 
with  me  ;  but  I  stood  my  ground  manfully.  The  enemy  used  all 
,  but  with  no  ultimate  success.  Anna  Maria  took  my  arm.  That 
Inkermann,  sir ! 
ir,  although  Anna  Maria  has  given  me  so  many  encouragements; 

1 1  have  obtained  my  Alma  and  my  Inkermann — not  to  mention 
ccesses— yet,  sir  (unlike  that  other  Sebastopol),  she  still  holds  out. 
tot  yet  conquered  and  taken  possession  ;  she  is  almost  as  inacces- 
Die,  as  she  was  on  the  day  of  our  first  acquaintance, 
hat,  sir,  is  the  reason  why  I  call  Anna  Maria  "My  Sebastopol." 
long  she  means  to  hold  out  I  have  no  idea.    It  may  be  that  she 
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intends  to  carry  me  on  through  all  the  horrors  of  a  winter  campaipi,  tod 
that  I  shall  hare  no  chance  of  subduin;;  her  until  the  next  spring.   Ooe 
does  not  like  to  raise  the  8ic;(e,  and  confess  oneself  vanquished.    After 
bedtowin;(  oiie*8  time,  anxiety,  labour,  and,  I  may  a<ld — money — up^n  htr, 
one  does  not  like  to  walk  awav,  and  leave  someone  else  the  muster  of  tlie 
field,  and  of  Anna  Miria.    No,  sirl  perhaps  something  may  be  done  bf 
a  ejup  d4  Main,    The  fall  of  th3  other  tiebastopol  has  gtren  me  new 
couraj^e.    Tne  f^uardian  has  to  be  van(iui3hed  ;    and — though  he  mif 

EroTo  a  Redan  to  me — yet,  perhaps,  I  may  be  more  fortunate  with  the 
least,  on  a  second  attack.    1  may  yet  be  victorious,  and  my  Sebsitopol 
may  yet  bi  mine  indeed. 

8he  has  come  to  Cheltenham  for  the  winter.  The  Citv  of  Salts  will  tn 
the  scene  of  our  winter  campaigu  ;  for  I  have  folio wea  her  there.  V9< 
take  the  water  daily;— 

I  ••  Mnnj  an  eronlnj(  by  the  waters  — ,** 

I  as  Tennyson  says ;  though,  of  course,  sir,  in  those  public  places  I  bJ 
,  no  op|>ortunity  for  praecicully  illustrating  the  next  lino  of  the  poet. 
I  shiill  teel  mnch  obliged  to  vou,  sir,  for  any  advice  on  this  **  momern  ^ 
qnestion."  A  letter  addressed  to  "  A.S.S.,  l*o3t-office,  Cheltenham,"  J 
reach  me,  and  will  be  gratefully  received.  And,  in  return  for  your  lc-5 
ness,  I  shall  feel  tho  greatest  pleasure  in  inviting  you  to  our  wed 
breakfast,  so  soon  as  i  shall  havo  won  "my  Sebastopol.'* 


Sole  by  Prlnlcr^s  Devil.— 

[A.  S.  B.  is  ittformed,  thnt,  ttap  proper  pcrton  tn  eonsuU  iu  nit  these  delicate  and 
cases  of  the  hoart.  Is  the  lv«litor  uf  the  F.rw/?.v  Herald.'} 


^oiin^f. 


SpiniT  of  Airl   I  love  and  welcome  thee  1 
Not  only  when  thou  stirr'st  the  leaves  to  play 
And  sing  with  thee  a  summer  roundelay, 
And  tho  Avay-woaiicd  form  beneath  the  tree 
Touchest  with  new  and  most  delicious  life ; 
But  when,  in  March,  upon  the  open  plain 
Or  hill-side  bare,  opposmg  thee,  I  gam 
Fresh  senso  of  vigour  from  the  healthful  strife  ;— 
And  when  I  seek  the  shore,  to  soe  thee  fight 

A  fiercer  battlo  with  a  stronger  foe — 
Old  ocean's  host  of  waves, — a  glorious  sight ! 

Nay,  when  of  some  mysterious  depth  of  woe 
Thy  mighty  moaning  seems  the  talo  to  bear. 
Still  art  thou  welcome,  changeful  Spirit  of  Air  I 

Pica, 
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JPittralurje  ot  t^je  SitMon. 


if  tbe  chief  characteristics  of  the  London  Season  is  the  ntrer- 
ippearance  of  some  work,  in  several  volumes,  cootaining  matter  on 
iverj  newspaper  lives  from  April  to  Aug^ist; — reviewed  by  all, 
h^  all.  Great  fund  of  anecdote,  and  plenty  of  jokes— especially 
iiich  have  a  historical  bearinfj^,  and  referring  to  eminent  politicians 
!rs — ^form  the  indispensable  iDgredient  of  works  of  this  class.  One 
>roduces  its  BarhanCt  Life  of  aook,  a  succeedinf^  year  Pepyif  iHartf^ 
Sydney  SmUh*8  Life^  and  now  we  have  not  been  able  for  months  to 
a  review  or  a  newspaper  without  eeeinff  some  notice  of  Mr.  Thomas 

(1) — SeUctiont  from  the  Journal  of  the  late  Thomcu  Raiket,  Etq..from 
1847,  (Longman  and  Co.)>  have  enabled  old  j^ntlemen  of  the 
era  to  brusn  up  their  recollections  of  that  excitin^^  time; — ^how 
im  thundered,  and  Eldon  wept,  and  William  it.  yielded ;  while 
liberals  chuckle  over  the  victory  and  pluck  of  their  fathers  ;  and 
^nservatives  stand  n^hast  at  the  shortsii^htedness  and  folly  of 

Mr.  Raikes,  in  his  individual  capacity,  is  a  person  of  little  interest; 
IS  some  future  Macaulay,  with  a  fondness  for  breakin^^f  a  fly  upon  a 
may  turn  the  f^rrulous  old  retailer  of  small-talk  into  ridicule,  as 
At' Edinburgh  essayist  eibbeted  Boswcll;  but  Boswell,  and,  simi- 
aikes,  have  each  his  value,  as  givinf^  us  an  insight  into  the  inner 
the  giants  of  the  time — Talleyrand  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Wellington 
lethorpe,  Canning  and  North.  This  is  the  viow  we  take  of  Mr. 
and  his  note-bouk  of  the  events  of  an  important  period — short 
jnst  sixteen  years, — but  comprising  within  its  history  the  Reform 
)  death  of  William  IV.,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Mr.  Raikes 
Tory, — unattached,  as  far  as  office  was  concerned,  but  with  his 
wide  open  for  it, — on  pretty  intimate  terms  with  the  Duke  of 
^on,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Alvanley,  and  all  the  great  men  of  his 
nd  well  acquainted  with  French  politics  and  statesmen  from  ahalf- 
iory  residence  in  Paris  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  which 
y  embraces.  All  who  wish  to  read  history  as  made  intelligible  by 
ividual  character  of  great  men,  will  find  ample  material  for  reflec- 
these  four  volumes. 

General  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest  of 
nderful  family  few  will  be  inclined  to  deny,  especially  after  the 
9f  the  last  few  months  in  India,  which  have  verified  tbe  old  soldier^s 
d  predictions  in  many  important  particulars,  and  brought  up  his 
ice  more,  raised  now  cent,  per  cent,  in  the  public  estimation,  to  the 

of  popular  attention  and  discussion.  (2)— The  historv  of  the 
ror  of  Scinde,  as  given  in  the  volumes  called  The  Life  ana  Opiniom 
.  NapUr,  0,C\B.,  by  Lieut.Gcneral  Sir  W.  Napier,  K.O.B.  (Murrav^, 
esting,  but  painful,  reading.  No  doubt  the  biographer  believes  his 
'  to  have  been  underrated  by  politicians  who  neglected,  and  ill- 

by  the  East  India  Company  who  hated,  him ;  but  he  is  much 
m  if  he  thinks  that  the  English  people  sympathise  with  his  own 
ff  abuse,  and  his  contemptuous  inuendoes  against  his  superiors. 
Ni^er  xnade  enemies  for  himself  by  his  unpoliuied  rudeness,  which 
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Crequently  became  downright  insolence,  and  liU  intolerable  ep^otisra. 
instances  of  these  faults  should  have  been  paraded  by  an  enemy  we 
understand;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  brother  who  retails,  with 
approving  chuckle,   the  outpourine^  of  an  anp^ry  man*8   ribald    wr: 
against  Lord  Dalhousie,  Sir  F.  Adam,  Colonel  Outram,  and  nearly  tr-  ^ 
man  with  whom  the  general  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  connected?    Notlft  ^ 
can  redeem  the  biographer  from  a  charge  of  grievous  want  of  taste  ^ 
good  feeling  ;  and  the  brave  old  Indian  general  is  injured  materialljr' 
his  posthumous  fame  by  this  wilful  publication  of  the  ebulitiona  <m' 
temperament  as  hot  and  stifling  as  that  of  the  Black  Hole  at  CalciM. 
Setting  aside  this  detraction  Irom  their  merits,  the  volumes  before  ns  ib~ 
deserve  the  attention  which  they  have  engrossed  of  late.    (3) — By  tfc 
side  may  be  placed  India  and  Europe  Compared,  by  General  John  Br 
of  the  Madras  Army  (Allen  and  Co.)i  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  In 
politics,  as  written  by  one  of  the  old  school.    This  work  has  a  do 
value,  as,  although  it  was  not  written  for  the  present  crisis  in  our  ] 
Indian  dominions,  it  throws  a  most  valuable  li^ht  upon  it,  in  conaeqoe'  "^p^ 
of  the  writer's  long  intercourse  with  tho  natives.  ^  His  views  of  IndL^»^  • 
military  and  financial  resources,  public  works,  civil  service,  educBiM^^* 
future  prospects,  &c.,  are  most  ably  developed.    (4) — Written  in  a  liglm.  ^^' 
spirit,  may  be  mentioned  ;S'lr  Years  in  Indian  by   Mrs.  Colin  Mackeim^^*f 
(Bentley),  a  reprint  of  The  Jlfuslon,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana  ;  to  which  ^^ 
prefacea  some  interesting  remarks,  written  within  the  last  few  weeks,    " 
reference  to  the  events  which  have  horrified  England  and  startled  Euro^ 
Tho  work  is  well-written,  barring  a  tinge  of  Caledonian  Puritanism  wblc 
pervades  it.    (5) — Captain  llafter's  lt3ian  Army  (Bryce  and  Co.)  has 
peared  opportunely.    It  is  a  well-written  and  popular  description  of 
constitution  of  that  great  army,  one  section  of  which  has  just  been  k 
to  us.  Captain  Rafter  is  well  known  as  the  translator  of  LamarttM^g  Hu 
of  the  R^istoraiion  of  the  Monarchy  in  France, 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  interesting,  but  depressing,  subject  of 
India,  to  travels  m  other  countries.  Let  us  give  the  ^lace  of  honour  to 
Lord  Dufi^erin,  a  son  of  one  of  the  three  beautiful  Shendans,  and,  in  point 
of  ability,  not  unworthy  of  the  most  high-minded  and  eloquent  of  them,— 
his  aunt,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Norton.  Lord  Dufi^erin  takes  us  with  him  to 
**  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new," — even  to  Iceland.  (6) — Uis  Letttrt  from 
High  Latitudes  (Murray),  detail  the  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  little 
schooner  ^'acht  Foam,  to  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  in  1856 ;  and  the  narra- 
tive of  this  enterprising  lord-in-waitiii^  to  the  Queen  is  given  with  the 
same  spirit  and  animation  which  led  him  and  his  "frail  bark"  ^Journey 
due  North,    (7) — In  a  region  not  far  distant  were  the  travels  of  a  lady  !  \ 

extended,  who  describes  them  in  a  clever  little  work,  called  Unpnieotid  \  v 

Females  in  Noricay  (Houtledgo  and  Co.)    (8) — Coming  to  warmer  latitudes,  '•  * 

we  are  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.R.S.Charnock,  who  has  published  his  account  ' 
of  a  pedestrian  tour  made  in  Tyrol,  Coriuthia,  and  Salzkammerzut,  under  ; 
the  title  of  A  Guide  to  the  Tyrol  (Adams).  All  who  are  desirous  of  rambling 
through  a  lovely  country,  this  autumn,  and  exploring  a  field  for  observa- 
tion but  little  known  in  the  prc-Charnock  era,  cannot  do  better  than  adopt 
this  indefatigable  pedestrian  and  shrewd  admirer  of  nature  as  their  guiae 
on  the  road.  Is  old  Dame  Seacole  to  be  classed  among  travellers  , — the 
unrewarded  attendant  on  the  poor  soldiers  with  her  welcome  womanly 
ministrations  !  Poor  old  lady  I  Sorrow  has  once  more  come  upon  her^ — 
once  more,  for  in  her  Adventures  in  Many  Lands  (9),  just  published  for  her 
benefit  by  Mr.  James  Blackwood,  we  see  that  her  lines  have  not  been  cast 
in  very  pleasant  places, — once  more,  for  after  all  her  toil  and  philanthropy 
in  the  Crimea,  a  few  unlucky  adventures  made  shipwreck  of  all  her  Uttb 
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Affs ;  and  how  lately,  when  she  reckoned  on  a  handsome  snm  from  hasr 
ini  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  she  finds  the  treasury  of  that  unlucky  place 
'ty,  and  herself  in  the  position  simply  of  a  creditor  of  a  bankrupt 
A«L  who  must  dance  attendance  in  BaMnghali-street,  on  the  hope  of  a 

•hillings  in  the  pound.  Poor  old  lady,  sav  we  once  more  I  Extend 
travels  to  India,  and  the  blessing  of  the  soldier  follow  thee  thither, 

back  again  when  the  mutiny  is  quelled  I  Mrs.  Seaoole's  book,  to 
oh  a  kindly  preface  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Russell,  is  full 
dventure,  well  told  and  highly  interesting.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
ier  and  a  Creole  woman  who  kept  a  ooarding-honse  at  Kingston . 
aica.  The  old  lady  herself,  after  her  husband's  death,  kept  an  liotel 
"uces,  Panama,  in  which  she  was  not  very  successful,  and  then  specu- 
1 »  with  the  same  results,  in  the  gold  mines  of  New  Granada.  Her 
»quent  history  is  well  known.  (10) — TallangeUa^  or  the  SquaUet't  Home^ 
i^iUiam  Hewitt  (Longman  and  Co.),  is  a  story  of  Australian  life  which 
rmany  elements  of  interest  in  it,  and  did  not  need  a  recommendation  in 
iaape  of  a  foolish  preface  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  who  has 
^  been  to  Australia  himself,  and  who  seems  bent,  by  these  foolish 
Msdos,  on  throwing  away  the  high  position  which  he  had  gained  in 
loysociety.  TodlangeUa  consists  of  vivid  and  simple  pictures  of  colonial 
The  story  relates  to  an  old  English  family,  wno,  neing  deprived  of 
possessions  at  home,  emigrate  to  Australia,  and  remain  there  until 

mre  reinstated  in  their  ancestral  property.  (11)— In  Mr.  Frederic  de 
^mxii  Cooper's  Wild  Adventuret  in  Australia  and  New  SotUk  Walet  (J. 
Kawood)  we  have  a  book  of  a  different,  but  still  interesting  character, 
biich  personal  adventure  is  mingled  with  sketches  of  life  in  the  mining 
S.cts  of  thtise  colonies,  in  an  easy  and  unpretending  way.  The  work 
contains  a  glossary  of  the  Neungir  dialect,  spoken  by  the  northern 
^  inhabiting  the  Australian  continent.  (12) — In  1848,  Viscount 
Lland  was  made  governor  of  Bombay,  and  in  1857  his  clever  helpmate 
«nts  ns  with  a  memorial  of  her  Indian  experiences,  in  a  graceful  and 
«ing  little  volume  called  Chow-Chow  (Odds  and  Ends),  including  seleo- 
•  from  her  lad vship's  journal,  kept  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Syria. 
he  most  remarkable  biographies  of  the  season  have  been  The  Life  of 
^  SUokenaon,  by  Dr.  Smiles  ;  The  Life  of  Andrew  Crone,  the  EUetrxeian^ 
lis  widow  ;  and  the  Autobiography  of  LutfuUah  Khan, 
3)— George  Stephenson  was  bom  at  Wyham,  eight  miles  from  New- 
1^  June  9th,  1781,  the  son  of  a  fireman  to  a  colliery  ;  he  died  a  Knight 
jeopold  (and  might  have  died  Sir  George,  had  he  pleased)— a  man  of 
X  w^th — the  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— the  benefactor  of  his  country 
ngiist  12th,  1848.  The  various  methods  by  which  he  mounted  the 
easive  steps  on  the  social  ladder,  are  graphically  related  by  his  admiring 
rmpher,  to  whose  narrative  we  refer  our  readers ; — How,  when  eight 
s  old,  and  minding  a  neighbour's  cows  for  twopence  a  dav,he  invented 
-whisties,  and  clay  engines  with  hemlock  steam-pipes  ; — now  at  fifteen 
mm  made  a  fireman  on  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  ana  exclaimed  that  he 
a  ^made  man  for  life;" — how  he  taught  himself  reading,  cobbling, 
Inff,  shoemakinr,  arithmetic,  and  clock  cleaning ! — how  he  improved 
position,  gradually,  from  July  25th,  1814,  when  an  engine  of  his  making 

placed  on  the  tram-road  at  Killingwortb  Colliery,  drawing  coals  up 
naiderable  gradient  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  nour,  until,  in  two 
ra  after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  he  had 
(ed  the  construction  of  321  miles  of  railways  in  England,  at  a  cost  of 
,000,000  I  {\A)'^Memorial$,  Literary  and  Seientijie,  of  Andrew  Ckvme,  th4 
9irician  (Longman  and  Co.),  present  us  with  a  different  history  in  many 
iti^  but  one  uke  Stephenson's  in  the  courage  and  indomitable  persever- 
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cnco  of  its  hero.    )Ir.  Crosse  was  the  represoDtatire  of  an  old  Bonenst- 
shire  family,  and  tlieiofure  did  not  rise  into  fame  from  a  state  of  porertjr;  | 
on  the  contrarv,  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  could  "  turn  aoythinr  but  1 1 


I  WICK,  r.ii.D.  ^amun.  r^acr,  ana  v^o.;,  »  a  cunouiy  lu  us  wsj^*  'w 
j  ^Iimstri,  who  traces  his  podi^p-ee  ap  to  Noah,  through  lahmael,  is  t  ml  ' 
personaf^e,  and  tells  his  story  in  a  very  amusioff  style.  Abont  1808  ke  ' 
runs  from  his  wealthy  father-in-law,  after  the  birth  of  a  half-brother,  wba 
LutfuUah  iH  degraded  from  a  child  of  the  house  to  a  servanty—and  tatkm  : 
his  way  into  the  English  camp.  His  transactions  with  his  fellow-crettim  | 
are  intersperst^d  with  piquant  and  shrewd  remarks  on  the  habitSyCOStOBi^ : 
and  character  of  the  peopli}  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  , 

(16) — fjUilfi  Dorrit  (Bradbury  and  Evans)  is  now  finished,  and  we  eon-  , 
mend  it,  in  its  complete  state,  tu  our  readers.  It  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Dickeoi^  ; 
bi>st— far  from  it, — there  arc  the  gravest  faults,  both  of  style  and  tone,  is 
it  ;  but  it  contains  passa;;cs  such  as  only  Dickens  can  write,  and  ioddesti 
surh  as  only  Dickens  can  imn/;iiic. 

(17) — The  AffUorwri*  of  George  Horne^  late  BWkop  of  Normck  (Parker  uJ 
Son),  are  a  colloctiuii  of  witty  saying,  mostly  uttered  by  the  bishop— lOBi 
bein/r  bimply  reported  by  him.  llornc  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  meOi 
and  must  orthodox  proUtes,  of  his  time  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  hii  worb 
are  not  more  Htudiod  than  tliev  are,  especially  by  the  clerjjy. 

{\^)'-iSkrtrhf9,  by  the  late  flev.  .Juhn  Ea;;tes  (Blackwood,  F:dinbui|;fa), 
appeared  ori«^iually  in  BhickteootVt  Mujazin*.',  and  have  been  reprinted  iUo8 
the  death  of  their  accomplished  author— once  a  curate  and  fellow-wit  of 
Svdney  Smith — a  prose-poet  and  artist  of  the  hi^i^hest  order.    (19)-W# 
K'em^iiU  i>f  Iha*ni*iU  by  John  Kuskin,  M.A.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  CoJ,  ii»  I 
work  desit^ned  for  beginners,  and  was  suggested  by  the  position  thesstbor  ' 
has  benevolently  taken  upon  himself  as  teacher  in  the  **  Workini;  Bfu^  i 
Collef^e  ;*'  for  which  all  honotir  to  him.    Fur  his  disinterested  zeal  in  \^  I 
motin;i[,by  his  ji^ratuitous  services,  middle  class  education,  we  can  pardon  I 
thousand  paradoxes  and  a  thousand  impertinences  of  talent. 

There  died  at  Futty/;hur,  in  tho  ICast  Indies,  in  1854,  a  brave  serrut  n 
II cr  Majesty — one  who  was  a  soldier  to  the  backbone,  and  to  whoM 
character  suiHcient  testimony  was  borne  by  the  late  Miss  Edgeworth 
when  she  declared  that  "  if  Armine  Mountain  were  cut  up  into  a  handred 
piece?  every  one  would  be  a  gentleman."  (20) — The  Memoin  of  0^ 
Armiue  J^fountain,  CJi.,A.1).C.  to  the  Queen  (Lon;;inau  and  Co.),  as  edited  b/ 
his  widuw,  furm  a  plcasin;;  sketch  of  a  brave  Christian  soldier,  unflinduoR 
in  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  succunibin|v  only  to  disease  at  Uslr' 
We  are  not  about  to  afUict  our  readers  with  a  narrative  of  the  late  nei* 
paper  war  between  Miss  Julia  Kavana^b,  the  well-known  authoreis» «" 


soiMiiiy  dispute  ai*otc,  is  a  pretentious  piece  ot  absurdity,  containiB|[jJ' 
gicit  an  amount  of  tnish  as  can  be  met  with  in  a  dozen  novels  of  tl>^ 


the  ]>cuplo  in  iicncral  by  the  jmblication  of  (^2)  Addrettci  dtHrend/i 
n.RJL  Prhice,  Alien  (Hell  and  Djilby),  eighteen  m  number,  and  be«r»JJ 
on  subjects  rehiting  to  ugricultiire,  commertc,  the  propagation  of  **? 
gospel,  tho  Servants'  I'lovident  Society,  &c.,  &c.j  all  indicating  so«"" 
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teosQ  l^ofid  healthy  moral  feolin^,  and  a  laudable  earnestnen  in  promotinf^ 
ichemee  of  religion  and  benevolence  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  such 
•8  the  two  first  Greorg^  and  the  fourth  also  would  have  thouf^ht  it  beneath 
their  dimity  to  advocate. — The  name  of  Mi's.  S.  C.  Hall  is  so  well  known, 
•od  her  works  are  so  universally  appreciated  for  their  ^ntle  and  womanly 
fteling  no  less  than  for  their  interest  and  their  descriptive  power^  that  we 
need  tmy  no  more  of  her  last — (23)  A  Woman* t  Story  (Hurst  and  Blackett) 
—than  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  equal  to  any  of  hor  former  productions.— 
Two  remarkable  novels,  of  another  class,  have  appeared  durin;;^  the  season, 
rhich  have  attracted  some  attention,  as  beint^,  apparently,  the  works  of 
>ef{iiiner8  in  the  school  of  fiction,  and  as  indicating  considerable  powers — 
24)  (MhUit  Si.  Ehne,  M.P.,  a  Namit'm  ofPotitieat  Life  (Hurst  &  Biackett), 
nd  (25)  George  Livingtton  (Parker  &  ISon). — ^Tlic  j^entlemaii  who  chooses  to 
dupt  the  pseudonym  of  ''Cuthbcrt  Bede,  B.A.,"  and  who  has  rendered 
iniBelf,  uuder  tiiat  saintly  desi;rnation,  amazin/rly  popular  ainon^  that 
lerry  class  of  undcrjrraduates  who  are  neither  as  holy  as  St.  Cutlibert  nor 
8  Tenerable  as  St.  Bede,  by  the  clever  Adoenturea  of  Mr,  Verdant  Green, 
MM  produced  in  his  now  work — (26)  Nearer  and  I>earer  {R,  Beatley) — a 
&ore  suataiued  story,  and  one,  of  course,  appealin^r  more  to  novel  readers 
&  Keneral  than  his  funny  Oxford  skits  could  affect  to  do.  In  this  novel 
«  iiaa  shown  greater  knowledge  of  character,  and  there  is  some  powerful 
rriting  in  parts  of  it. — The  novel-reading  world  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J. 
Blackwood,  of  Paternoster  iiow,  for  a  reprint  of  the  best  novels  of  Mrs. 
frore,  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  other  standard  writers,  under  a  cheap  form, 
rhien  will  render  them  accessible  to  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  they 
(«mld  hope  for  at  the  stereotyped  novel  price  of  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
C*hey  appear  to  bo  carefully  edited,  and  the  curtailments  rendered  neces- 
tart  by  their  reduction  in  size  and  price  have  been  judiciously  and  success- 
iilly  made.  Among  the  works  thus  reproduced  in  an  eighteen-penny  form, 
ve  may  mention  (27)  Mrs.  Trollope*s  The  Three  Cotuins,  Cornelius  Webbe*8 
::^  Man  Abowt  Town,  and  Robert  Piumier  Ward's  (29)  De  aiford.  To 
^fr.  Blackwood  also  are  our  children  indebted, — in  addition  to  his  claims 
»ii  novel  readers,  *'  children  of  a  larger  growth," — for  a  series  of  excellent 
ittle  books,  designed  especially  for  their  delectation  and  instruction. 
Among  the  best  of  them  are  The  Little  Traveller  (30),  and  (31)  StorUt  About 
^ri$.  On  behalf  of  the  little  "  encumbrances/'  we  tender  our  anticipatory 
Lhanln  to  Mr.  Blackwood  for  his  promise  of  a  Chrittmat  'Iree  for  1854  (32), 
similar  to  that  nicely  got-up  volume  under  the  same  title  which  ttVo  pre- 
vrhNnChristmases  we  have  seen  on  our  nursery  table.  To  Mr.  C.  H.  Clarke 
we  are  also  indebted  for  an  edition  of  WUlie  the  Pilot,  (liti)  a  capital  boy*8 
book,  a  sequel  to  the  Swi$s  Family  JRobingon,  by  the  same  publisher. — The  men- 
tion of  children  brings  us,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  schools — children's  books 
^school  books.  Probably  our  readers  are  not  much  interested  in  the 
^jkotpkort  of  JRxhylwi^  and,  therefore,  we  wilt  simply  say  of  the  edition  of 
tliat  famous  tragedy  (34),  just  published  by  Mr.  John  Conington  (J.  W. 
^PMier  and  Son),  indicates  scholarship  and  critical  acumen  of  the  highest 
^f^r,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  accomplished  Professor  of  Latin 
■0  the  University  of  Oxford,  whose  edition  of  the  A<famemnon  of  .ffischylus, 
^ith  a  translation  into  English  verse,  met  with  a  decidedly  good  reception 
^Oine  years  ago. — A  want  of  long  standing  among  schoolmasters  has  oeen 
'Qt>plied  in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  by  the  publication  of 
^  wiool  (35)  History  of  England  (Longman  &  Co.).  Mr.C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A., 
He  author,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Eton  scholars  of  the  dav,  and 
Q«  services  he  has  rendered  to  sound  classical  literature  by  his  dradut, 
^i«  Verte  Book,  his  Phra$eoloyieal  Latin  Dictionary,  are  incalcuLible.  We 
r^leome  him  now  on  new  and  higher  ground.    The  HiHory  of  England 
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is  not  a  compilation  of  materials  from  all  other  historians  bja  haek  writer, 
hut  an  orieinal  hook  hy  an  accomplished  scholar,  tmthfuUjr  eIiK|iieiil, 
learned,  and  thooxbtful,  and,  as  such,  we  cordiallj  recommend  it  "to 
parents  and  guardians."* — To  this  gentleman's  brother,  the  Rer.  John  Ejn  • 
Yonfire,  one  of  the  masters  of  Kcon  School,  we  are  indebted  for  a  rvj  i 
excellent  school  edition  ot  (36)  Horace  (Longman  and  Co.),  which  sbovs  ' 
judgment  and  sound  criticism  in  the  edition  of  the  text,  and  scholsitbip  . 
and  taste  in  the  notes.  The  first  part,  containing  the  odes  and  epodei,  j 
has  just  been  published.  | 

The  season  has  been  singularly  barren  of  poetry.    Rh  jmes  are  enrf- 
where  to  be  gathered  together  by  the  "snapper  up  of  unconsidered  triflei" 
— as  plentiful  as  marigolds,  self-sown,  useless  flowers  of  soul.     TheM  i 
rhymesters,  how  they  beset  our  path !    Puling  and  picking,  star-i^ssio;  \ 
and  wool-gathering  versc-hictors.    Where  is  the  much-endunngoritic  ww» 
would  not 

Ratherbeakitteo,  and  cry  "Mew,** 

than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  !    Mr.  Alexander  Snitk's 
new  venture  (37),  Citif  Song$,  would  secure  the  first  place  among  the  poets 
worth  our  notice,  but  as  we  only  received  his  volume  on  the  eve  of  oar    i 
going  to  press,  we  are  compelled  to  defer  our  report  of  it  until  onr  Ms^    . 
issue.    (38)— ^Mr.  J.  A.  Heraud's  new  edition  of  Tke  Judgment  of  tkt  Flt^    \ 
is  an  c])ic  in  twelve  books ;  and,  in  the  teoth  of  the  tastes  of  the  sgu  Waa^     j 
and  vitiated,  blunted  to  any  novel  enterprise  in  poetry,  as  in  miuie  o^     I 
painting — wo  venture  to  speak  of  it  as  a  work  of  extraordinaiy  nsnt  S 
gloomy,  perhaps,  in  parts,  but  therefore  impressive  |  beau  tifulin  its  poedcw- 
feeling,  elevated  in  its  philosophy,  and  touching  in  its  devotions!  tono.-^ 
Mr.  D.  F.  Mac  Carthy  is  no  new  venturer  on  the  Gnuius  ad  Parwun»,n0^ 
therefore  we  can  merely  hail  the  reprint  of  his  pieces^  under  the  title  »» 
Bell-Founder  and  other  Poena  (39),  as  a  proof  of  the  good  taste  of  a  hu^  poT' 
tion  of  the  public. — The  Wawide  Fancies  of  Frances  Freeling  Brodcnp  (40^^ 
are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hood  ^ 
and  King  Edward   VI,,  a  H'utorieal  Drama,  by  the  Rev.  Trcshsm  ^ 
Gregg,  D.D.  (41),  is,  in  its  pompous  platitudes,  stilted  imbecility,  tf^ 
affected  "religious"  fervour,  worthy  of  the  Dublin  Orangemen,  and  of  ^'" 
atrocious  vet  contemptible  newspaper  with  which  its  author's  name  is  it 
ciated. — 'to  clear  up  our  rising  bile  we  take  up,  with  the  happiest  efieetii 
unpretending  little  volume  entitled  Poems,  by  Edward   W  ilberfbroe  tt 
Edmund  Foster  Blanchard  (42),  inheritors  of  great  names,  of  which  they 
are  not  nnworthjr.     The  poems  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Wilber&re^ 
form  a  pleasing  mixture  of  the  pathetic  and  amusing,  and  all  give  proBUS" 
of  considerable  literary  reputation.  ^ 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  William  Dalton*s  (R.  M»**r 
borough  and  Co.)  book  (43)  called  Adufteration  Detected,  which  takes  us  ov^ 
a  wearisome  journey  through  all  the  tricks  of  trade  which  have  ■*«**1^^ 
mater-famUias  and  the  world  in  general  for  some  two  or  three  years.  It  ^^ 
a  great  pity  that  nothing  came  of  Mr.  W.  Scholefield's  Committee  on  Ad^J^I 
teration,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  its  report,  so  conclusive  of  the  ^*?^ 
honesty  of  numberless  "respectable"  shopkeepers  in  all  trades,  ou^ht  sur^^ 
to  be  embodied  in  some  legislative  enactment  to  protect  our  fanulies  fr^^ 
such  practices.  Mr.  Daltoii's  book  is  well  and  carefully  got  up,  and  ^*^ 
repay  perusal,  although  it  is  not,  "for  obvious  reasons," pleasant  reaAiufg'^ 

From  a  casual  glance  over  the  first  part  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith's  treat- ^ 
(44)  on  the  much-neglected  art  of  Hlocution  (T.  H.  Lacy,  Strand),  we  ^ 
enabled  to  pronounce  that  it  is  written  by  one  having  authority  to  trea^ 
the  subject,  and  we  look  with  pleasure  for  another  instalment,  when    " 
may  be  able  to  enter  at  greater  length  into  the  art  to  which  it  refers. 
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?.  H.  Ramadge*8  book  (46)  on  the  CurabilUy  of  Coniumpihi^  (Long- 
id  Co.),  is  simply  a  puff  of  himself  and  abuse  of  those  who  do  not 
nrith  him.  It  cannot  bo  recommended,  either  for  the  matter  it  con- 
r  the  doctor's  manner  of  handling  it. 

^Aero$$the  Channel,  by  Theophilus  Oper  (Ward  &  Lock),  is  a  series  of 
les,  that  liave  .ipparentl^  been  written  for  a  magazine,  of  what  the 
'saw  and  did  during  a  brief  visit  to  Paris,  hung  upon  the  very  slenderest 
I  of  narrative.  Theophilus  Oper  is  a  bold,  almost  too  bold,  sketcher ; 
B  book  is  an  amusing  shilling's  worth,  tolerably-well  illustrated. — The 
[tublishers  have,  we  perceive,  reprinted  (47)  The  Pio-nio  Papers,  acol- 
1  of  sketches  by  many  hands,  edited  by  Dickens,  and  illustrated  by 
ihank  and  others.  The  book  was  worthy  reproduction,  if  only  for 
ns's  *'La8t  of  the  Lamplighters." 

have  only  sufficient  space  left  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  an 
snt  comic  serial  (48)  called  The  Life  of  Sir  John  FaUtaf,  by 
t  B.  firough,  with  Mr.  George  Cruikshank's  engravings  (Longman 
>.)  The  orawings  are  of  a  high  order,  while  the  accompanying  letter- 
■  devcr  and  witty.  We  wish  the  work  every  success,  for  the  names 
Mrs.  Brouf^h  and  Cruikshank,  "  on  the  face  of  it,"  are  sufficient  to 
that  their  joint  bantling  deserves  it. 

appetite  of  the  religious  world  in  its  various  sections,  for  books  of  a 
>iUil,  doctrinal,  and  controversial  nature,  continues  in  full  craving,  if 
y  judge  from  the  works  on  our  library  table.  Happily  we  have 
r  to  do  with  rcligiouR  controversy,  and  we  can  merely  indicate  the 
of  a  few  of  the  books  before  us,  leaving  our  readers  to  select  from 
las  which  embodies  their  own  opinions. 

on  the  list  stands  (49)  Bishop  Bhmfidd  and  his  Times^hy  the  Rev.G.  E. 
IjL.D.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Roehampton  (Harrison,  Pall  Mall^,  a 
'liich  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  churchmen  at  this  time,  wnen 
kxnmunion  has  lately  lost  the  able  and  energetic  prelate  of  whom  it 
Dr.  Biber's  work  is  not  of  an  ephemeral  Kind,  out  has  a  historical 
^nd  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  to  the 
iBtical  annalist  many  years  hence.  Its  style  is  good,  and  its  calm  and 
lt>nate  tone  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  (50) — Mr.  Spui^^eon 
Hew  hard  raps  from  ^  an  Oxford  Layman,"  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
MHdUctiu  ( W.  E.  Painter  and  Sons) ;  great  objection  being  taken  to 
Md  want  of  argumentative  powers,  and  self-sufficiency,  in  the  popular 
fiaptist.  (51) — Among  devotional  tracts  we  can  mention  An  Examen 
zrienee,  and  The  Pint  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Painter  and  Sons), 
Ji^  a  useful  object  in  view,  but  displaying  such  strong  Romanising 
icies  as  to  be  distasteful  to  Protestant  feelings.  (52)—^  few  plain 
MM  to  what  every  Christian  should  know,  S[0,,  4*6.  (Jenkin  Thomas,  Ply- 
\  seems  a  harmless  little  school-book,  ana  no  doubt  will  find  buvers. 
of  essrs.  Seeleys,  of  Fleet-street,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get  a  short- 
"^port  of  the  Twelve  Sermons  preached  at  Exeter  Hall,  during  the 
it  summer,  by  clergymen,  bishops,  deans,  and  rectors  of  the  cvange- 
action  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  have  published  them  in  a  little 
«.  As  the  movement  whicn  produced  them  was  of  a  narrow  and  sec- 
diaracter,  we  cannot  give  it  very  hearty  commendation  :  but  most  of 
rmons,  especially  Mr.  Uadman*8  and  Dr.  Miller's  (who,  by  the  way, 
a  canon  any  more  than  Mr.  Stowell  or  Dr.  Mc.  Neile)  will  repay 
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To  tJie  Eilitor  of  the  Oild-FcUowi  Magosinc, 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  the  precept  ''  that  no  man  lightcth  a  candle  ni 
plaoeth  it  under  a  bushel,"  and  in  order  that  the  benefita  inseparable  from  tb 
Order  may  bo  prominently  brought  before  your  readers,  1  am  induced  to  tMB 
you  an  account  of  what  happen^  to  a  brother  of  oura  not  long  lince. 

liobert  Allen  II awes, a  blacksmith,  aged  twcnty-fivo  yeora,  a  notiireofFii 
Hcedham,  Norfolk,  and  n  member  of  the  Wellington  I^ffe,  No.  24G1,  H.U 
held  in  that  villngo,  being  in  want  of  employment,  left  home  to  seek  ynA 
After  travelling  lor  some  time,  ho  found  nimsclf  at  South  Shields,  Dnilm 
where  1  believe  no  succeeded  in  obtaining  work:  but  had  scarcely  comaiKjtd 
when  ho  was  seized  with  intermittent  fever,  and  reduced  to  complete  hdMM 
ness.  Ho  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  provided  in  money  for  ntf  I 
emergency,  and,  for  a  youth  unused  to  travel,  as  completely  among  ititi0| 
as  if  he  had  been  in  Australia  or  America.  ]Ie  was,  however,  an  Udd;FeliPV 
and  he  inquired  of  those  about  him  if  there  were  any  Odd- Fellows  in  Soil 
Shields.  A  message  was  eventually  sent  to  the  George  M'CuUy  Ix)dge  tk 
nn  Odd- Fellow  was  laying  ill  at  sac-h  a  place.  In  conseciucnce  of  this,0M< 
the  oilicersoi  that  lodge  went  to  visit  him,  and  found  that  he  was  what  be  iqin 
sented  himself,  a  brother  in  distress.  ^J'he  oflicer  at  once  communicated  vit 
me,  and  in  the  mean  time  procured  the  best  medical  assistance,  and  wbitevi 
else  appeared  necessary  ;  and  more  than  all,  spoke  kindly  to  the  poor  itiio* 
Now  the  effect  of  this  kind  word  to  the  sick  stranger,  is  stated  by  bimielf  j 
our  recent  anniversary  meeting :  "  It  did  me  more  good  than  all  the  ]|bj> 
for  1  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  die,  and  I  felt  miserable ;  bat  inl 
the  gentleman  came  and  told  me  to  'cheer  up  !  for  they  would  see  afterM 
}  J /tit  better  directly*'  1  hese  visits  were  made  repeatedly,  especially  <> 
I  Sunday,  when  they  would  como  and  sit  with  him  and  help  to  pass  the  i^K 
I  time.  And  be  it  remembered  these  were  working  men,  whoso  Sunday  iidi 
to  them  as  a  day  of  rest.  All  honour  to  them  for  the  use  they  mids 
j  it.  When  our  brother  was  sufMciently  recovered  to  be  able  to  walk0 
I  they  invited  him  to  their  homes  and  pressed  him  to  partake  of  any  little  ^ 
I  cacy  they  had ;  and  when  he  fanc<ed  nimself  able  to  attempt  the  journey  koj 
;  the  surgeon  of  the  George  ^rC.'uUy  Lodge,  not  content  with  simply  doing ' 
,  duty  in  attending  to  him  while  there,  provided  him  with  medicine  and  ^ 
necessaries  for  his  juumey.  1  am  happy  to  say  that  he  reached  home  in  tt^ 
and  is  now  well  and  hearty,  and  most  giatoful  for  the  kind  treatment 
experienced. 

Well,  some  may  say,  this  is  no  moro  than  all  Odd-Fellowg  ought  to  do.  < 
would  do,  under  like  circumstances.  1  certainly  never  heard  of  Odd-FeU 
being  behindhand  in  relieving  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Order;  biit,  < 
all,  it  is  the  spirit  and  manner  of  doing  it,  which  makes  tho  difference, 
often  hear  from  tho  pulpit  and  the  jilatform,  aye,  and  from  our  own  leC 
Ixwk,  the  beautiful  theory  of  philanthropy  and  brotherly  love ;  but  the  oflS 
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1  M'Colly  Lodge  have  practically,  in  this  little  event,  set  an  ez- 
Unity,  which  will  be,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  appreciated  by  its 
r.  I  will  only  add  that,  like  all  truly  great  men,  their  modesty  is 
worth;  for,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  our  lodge,  they  observed  : 
zh  pleased  to  think  that  we  had  done  that  small  amount  of  good 
and  brother  Odd-Fellow/* 

I  amj  Sir,  yours  in  F.  L.  and  T., 

ROBEllT  !HINNS  LANE, 
Sec,  WeUinrfton  Lodge,  Ecut  B^edham,  Norfolk, 


^nmbtrsnrics,  ^rtstntatioits,   ifr. 

lox  OF  A  Column  to  ^Ir.  William  CJork,  late  P.CS.  of  the 
)  Newcastle  District. — On  Monday,  August  24th,  the  inangu- 
Inmn,  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  late  Air.  William  Cork,  took 
if-past  two  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  the  Kev. 
jSamuel  Goddard,  Esq.,  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Burslem,  where  a 
m  was  preached  by  the  liev.  Doctor,  to  a  very  large  and  res^ect- 
» ;  after  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  took  place,  wherein 
>octor  spoke  in  euloeistic  terms  of  the  life  and  character  of  him 
lory  the  column  had  been  erected.  The  memorial  consists  of  a 
thian  column,  with  a  garland  around  it,  placed  on  a  pedestal 
igh,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  following  inscription : — 
the  Memory  of  the  late  William  Cork,  of  Burslem,  who  departed 
smber  23rd,  185(),  aged  53  years.  1  his  column  is  erected  uy  his 
members  of  the  l-oyal  Terse  verance  Lodge,  of  the  1.  O.  of  O.  F., 
le  Court  Koyal  Waterloo,  of  the  A.  O.  F.,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
for  the  integrity  and  sterliog  worth  of  a  departed  brother,  and  as 
ate  to  the  many  valuable  bervices  rendered  by  him  to  the  above 

hce  also  bears  these  words: — ^The  issue  of  the  late  William 
rlary,  Martha,  Samuel,  Benjamin,  and  Elizabeth,  all  deceased, 
,  who  survives  him." 

willow  has  been  planted  behind  the  grave.  The  stone  for  the 
as,  we  understand,  very  carefully  selected ;  while  the  monument, 
aste  structure,  was  neatly  executed  Tafter  an  able-drawn  design  by 
hlardJey,  of  Audley  tStreet,  Tunstall,)  by  Mr.  Keece,  stone  and 
in,  of  Burslem.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  i:36. 
B  an  active  member  of  the  C)dd-Fellows  in  the  Pottery  and  New- 
t  for  34  years,  12  of  which  he  was  C.S*  of  the  district. 

iRY :  DuBUN  District. — On  Tuesday  evening,  September  1st, 
iry  dinner  of  the  Loyal  Shamrock  Lodge  took  place  in  the  lodge 
Lion  Inn,  Host  Egan's,  Richmond,  and  was  numerously  attended 
uid  many  respectable  visitors.  I'he  chair  was  filled  by  P.G .  James 
id  N.G.  5lichael  Dnffey  occupied  the  vice-chair.  Auer  the  usual 
he  chairman  proposed — ^^  The  independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows," 
ispondcd  to  by  C.S.  John  Quigley,  who  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
detidled  the  l)eneiits  it  had  conferriBd  upon  its  members  and  others. 
'*  Prosperity  to  the  Dublin  District  of  the  Odd-Fellows'  Society." 
George  Mark  M'Cormack,  Esq.,  A[.  D.,  respondcd|  and  fully 
B  independent  nature  of  the  principles  of  the  Order,  its  stability, 
riority  over  every  kindred  society.     Several  other  toasts  having 
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been  gireUf  the  company  separated,  highly  gratified  with  the  evening^s  enter- 
tainment. 

Anxitersart. — On  Whit-Monday,  the  members  of  the  St.  Hilda  Lodge 
celebrated  their  anniversary  by  a  pnblic  tea  party  and  an  amateur  concert. 
Upwards  of  250  sat  down ;  and  after  tea^  the  chair  was  taken  by  Thomas 
Robson,  Esq.,  ex-mayor,  who  addressed  the  audience  at  great  length  on  the 
benefits  of  Odd- Fellowship, — the  ereat  desirability  of  young  men  joining  such 
self-helpins  societies, — the  many  olessings  the^  conferred  on  mankind,  on  the 
widow,  ana  on  the  orphan,— and  the  ^reat  effect  the  Order  bad  in  brineing 
men  forward  in  the  world,  and  making  them  ornaments  to  society.  Ihd 
management  of  this  anniversary  festival  was  entrusted  to  P.  P.  G.  M.  J.  Rey- 
nard and  P.  P.  D.  M.  J.  Taylor;  and  we  are  happy  In  being  able  to  state  that 
it  was  in  every  sense  successful. 

AirmvEKSAET. — Presentation. — On  the  6th  of  July  last,  the  Mechanic's 
Lodge,  York,  celebrated  their  20th  anniversary,  on  which  occasion  a  beaati- 
fhl  Lever  Watch  was  presented  by  their  esteemed  surgeon,  in  the  name  of  the 
members  of  the  lodge,  to  P.  P.  G.  M.  Wilkinson,  as  a  token  of  their  regard 
for  his  long  and  meritorious  services  as  permanent  secretary  of  the  lodge. 

Presentation.— On  Monday,  the  27th  of  July,  a  handsome  Patent  Lever 
Watch  was  presented  to  P.Prov.  G.M.  Samuel  Mason,  at  the  William  IV. 
Ix>dge,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  by  the  members  of  the  Wigan  District,  for 
his  meritorious  services  as  a  district  officer.  The  watch  bore  the  foliowiog 
inscription  : — 

"  Presented  by  the  Wioan  District  I:  O.  F.,  M.  U.,  to  P.  P.  G.  M. 
Samuel  AUson,  July  27th,  1857. 

Presentation.— The  members  of  the  King  of  England  Lodge,  Eton,  in 
the  Windsor  District,  at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  June,  presented  a  Silver 
Watch  and  Chain,  with  an  inscription  upon  the  former,  to  P.  G.  M.  Hail, 
for  the  satiafactory  manner  in  wluch  he  nos  filled  the  office  of  permanent 
secretary  to  the  lodge  for  tho  last  eleven  years. 

Presentation. —  Clayton  West,  August  3rd,  1857.  —  Presented  to  Mr. 
John  Kave,  by  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Robert  Bums  Lodge,  No.  243, 
Clayton  West,  a  handsome  Gold  Pencil  Case,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  the 
valuable  scniccs  rendered  by  him  to  the  lodge,  as  trustee. 

Presentation.— South  London  Disptrict.— On  the  10th  of  August^a  very 
handsome  Silver  Tea  Service  was  presented  to  James  Pallett,  Esq.,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  his  services  as  treasurer  of  the  district. 

The  City  of  London  Lodge,  on  the  same  occasion,  presented  Mr.  Pallett 
with  a  Past  Officcr^s  Certificate,  framed  and  glazed,  as  a  token  of  their 
personal  esteem,  and  their  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  as  treasurer 
of  the  lodge. 

Presentation.— -Kendal. — The  members  of  the  Prince  Albert  Lodge  have 
presented  to  Joseph  Matthews,  a  handsome  Timepiece,  as  a  token  of  respect 
for  his  valuable  services  as  treasurer,  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Bmmwell,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
lodge,  in  a  congratulatoxy  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Matthews  briefly  but 
feelingly  responaed. 
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e  dates  of  a  man's  birth  and  death  ;  to  say  that  he  was  born, 
nd  died ;  is  perhaps  all  that  is  required  of  the  majority  of 
In  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice  we  can  say  some- 
he  has  done  good  in  his  generation,  and  still  lives  for  others, 
vho  is  now  on  his  way  to  Australia,  or  has  perhaps  just 
lestiuation,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  November,  1822,  in  the 
itopheu,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tong,  in  the  county  of  Caer- 

of  his  birth,  his  father  was  an  extensive  farmer  ;  but  over- 
be  integrity  of  a  friend,  for  whom  he  became  bond  for  a  large 
>  the  breaking-up  of  his  establishment,  and  his  removal  to 
1,  the  place  in  which  his  son  first  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of 
r  Unity  of  Odd-Fellows. 

I  of  his  father's  removal  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  the 
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child  was  too  young  to  comprehend  the  gnmij  of  the  calamit j  that  had 
befallen  his  family.  His  first  teachings  were  received  at  his  mother^s  knee, 
after  which  ho  was  sent  to  a  Church  National  School,  and  in  due  time  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  II.  G.  White,  letterpress  printer,  of  Merthyr.  In  this, 
the  largest  printing  establishment  in  Wales,  he  served,  with  credit^  as 
approntico,  journeyman,  foreman,  and  manager,  till  the  time  arrived  when 
a  dosiro  for  change  of  scene  lod  him  to  quit,  for  a  season,  the  land  of  hit 
birth. 

At  the  earliest  period  at  which  he  could  then  be  admitted — the  age  of 
tweuty-ono — Mr.  Davics  became  a  member  of  our  Order.  He  was  initiated 
in  the  Loyal  Charlotte  Lodge,  Merthyr  District,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1843 ; 
and  from  that  time  to  tlie  present  has  taken  a  most  active  pcui  in  all  thai 
concerns  the  progress  of  the  Unity. 

^[r.  Davies  soon  began  to  manifest  great  interest  in  the  Order,  and 
successively  passed  through  every  office  in  his  lodge  and  district.  Nor  have 
his  brethren  been  unmindful  of  his  valuable  services,  and  chamcteristic 
self-abnegation.  Ho  attended  the  Annual  Moveable  Ck>mmittees  of  Bristol, 
Dublin,  Durham,  Lincoln ,  and  Norwich,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  dirsetoiy 
at  Durham.  After  serving  his  year  of  office,  he  was  ze-eleoted  at  Duham,  and 
would  have  again  filled  the  important  post  bat  for  his  resolntion  to  leave 
England.  At  Lincoln  he  resigned  his  tnis^  and  annoonoed  his  deteiminatioB 
to  visit  Australia,  when  it  was  unanimously  agieed  that  his  poirtxait  should  be  | 
given  in  the  present  number  of  the  Magasine.  | 

For  his  various  services,  and  in  token  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  wm  | 
held,  the  Aberdare  District  presented  him  with  [an  elegant  gold  pencil-case. 
On  his  announcing  his  intention,  at  the  last  A.l^I.C,  at  Norwioh,  to  leave  his 
native  country  for  the  gold  colony,  the  gentlemen  representing  the  Unity 
passed  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  valuable  services.  This  record 
of  the  good  opinion  of  his  compeers,  beautifully  engrossed,  with  the  names  of 
the  officers,  directors,  and  trustees  of  the  Order  attached,  has  been  handsomely 
framed  and  glazed,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  fiunily.  Whsn 
Mr.  Davies  rose  to  reply  to  the  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  his  heart  was  too  full 
for  him  to  say  much ;  and  many  an  eye  was  moist  at  the  idea  of  losing  one 
whom  but  to  know  is  to  respect. 

Just  before  his  departure  for  Australia,  a  public  dinner  was  got  up  in  his 
native  town,  at  which  0.  Overton,  Esq.,  presided.  At  this  parting  festival 
Mr.  Davies  was  presented  with  an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a  puise 
of  gold,  towards  the  purchase  of  which  all  classes,  fix>m  the  magistrate  to  the 
miner,  had  cheerfully  subscribed. 

The  true  test  of  a  man's  worth  is  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  who  have  known  him  and  worked  with  him — ^his  pubUo  oonneetionsand 
his  private  friends.  The  following  sentences,  written  bj  the  e^tor  of  the 
Merthyr  Telegraphy  will  best  prove  in  what  esteem  he  was  held  by  his  em- 
ployers and  friends  :-*<<  Mr.  B.  Davies,  the  friend  to  whom  we  allnda^  haa  left 
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this  town  sincerelj  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acqnaintance. 
If  he  erred  whilst  with  us,  it  was  In  ntgleoting  priyate  for  public  interests — 
ignoring  self,  and  deroting  his  energies  and  abiUties  for  the  good  of  his 
fiiends.  Bnt  these,  not  onmindf^l  of  his  worth,  have  shown,  by  their  acts, 
the  high  estimation  in  which  they  regard  him;  and  predict  a  career  of  honour 
for  him  and  his  natiye  town,  and  a  high  rank  amongst  the  intellectual  wor- 
thies who  are  carving  out,  in  another  land,  the  vasfe  machinery  of  human 
progress  and  achierement." 

When,  in  1849,  the  cholera  raged  all  over  the  country,  Merthyr  suffered 
sererely.  In  this  period  of  distress,  Mr.  Davies  was  instrumental  in  raising 
a  snm  of  £200  for  division  among  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had 
faUen  victims  to  that  terrible  disease. 

Mr.  Davies  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  at  our  annual  meetings, 
and  what  he  says  has  always  been  marked  by  strong  good  sense,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  workings  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellows.  In  his  far-off  island  home  wo  ean  only  hope  that  our  friend  may 
pnrsne  the  same  honourable  career  of  usefulness  which  has  endeared  him  to 
BO  many  in  his  mother  country ;  and  these  sentiments  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
boaoms  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  tko  manly  form  and  sentiments 
o£  F.FXOT.G.M.  Benjamin.  O.  Davies^ 
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The  murm'ring  river  haatens  on, 

Seeking  its  ocean  home; 

Tides,  ever-surging,  ebb  and  flow. 

Winds  o'er  earth  ceaseless  roam» 

Winter  scarce  leaves  our  sea-girt  isle, 

Ere  the  life-giving  sun 

Beholds  the  smiling  inAmt,  spring. 

Untiring— all  Move  on  ! 

Move  on  I— fair  summer  quickly  flies, 

Autumn  with  sere  decay. 

Soon  spreads  o'er  all.— Night  soon  enshrouds 

The  longest,  brightest,  day. 

Along  the  wondrous  chain  of  time. 

Links  added  one  by  one, 

A  bridge  from  earth  to  spirit -lands, 

We  soon  must  pass — Move  on  ! 
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The  mighty  miBBioii  of  tho  soul. 

Oh !  were  it  nndentood  I 

Then  would  our  dreaiy  woxld  appear^ 

Like  paradise  the  good. 

Blest  oe  the  man  !  that  can  uplift, 

The  plodding  weaiy  one 

From  earth,  point  out  ifa  heritage. 

Shall  we  not  tiy  ?— More  on  ! 

Let  us  the  blinding  gold-dust  wipe. 

Friends,  from  our  care-worn  eyes ; 

Waken  the  soul  from  trance-like  sleep, 

For  much  within  us  lies. 

The  highest  rank  earth  can  bestow, 

Fame,  glory,  to  he  won ; 

Is  fiu:  beneath  the  lofty  soul, — 

Earth  is  not  home — Move  on  1 

The  God-like,  king-soul  of  all  time. 
Over  aboTo  us  now. 
Beckoning  us  on  to  twine  a  wreath 
For  Freedom's  noble  brow. 
The  eternal  flashing  star  of  truth 
O'er  darkling  earth  shines  on. 
Bidding  us  follow  in  the  track 
Of  mighty  spirits  gone. 

Ah  !  from  afar,  I  see  the  dawn 

Of  a  bright  glorious  time, 

"When  earth  shall  smile  in  radiance  sweet, 

Unmarred  by  sin  and  crime ; 

When  strife  and  hate  shall  pass  away. 

Like  mists  'fore  morning's  sun, 

The  immortal  principle  of  Right, 

Rule  over  all ^Moyc  on  ! 

For  that  good  time  the  clarion  cry 

Calls  us,  **  uprouse  ye  then  !" 

With  lightnmg  thoughts,  with  thunder  deeds, 

Labour  with  Press  and  Pen, 

Untiringly.— -There's  rest  in  Heaven 

When  the  bright  goal  is  won. 

The  watchword  of  the  brave  and  free, 

Should  ever  be— — «*  Move  on  I" 
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A  STORY  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


BY  EDWIN  F.  ROBERTS. 


BN !  Elfen  !  my  bonny  bird,  my  darlinj^,  where  go  you  !** 
iswer ;  only  a  white  shape  tripped  to  the  great  biulustraded  steps 
3d  to  a  garden — a  wilderness  of  flowers  and  bashes — all  very  forlorn. 
n  I  come  to  your  old  nurse,  my  love— come  and  nestle  here,**  cried 
Qotherly  woman,  of  middle  age,  who  wore  a  pale,  serious,  but  very 
re  aspect,  and  who  spoke  in  a  tone  redolent  with  the  strong  pro* 
iccent  of  the  district. 

hape  turned.  Was  it  a  thing  of  life— a  fairy — a  creature  of  earth 
It  had  the  look  of  a  child  of  about  ten ;  but  in  the  face,  so  wan, 
strangely  white,  thore  dwelt  and  lingered  a  beauty  of  that  half 
I  and  elusive  order  which  will  not  be  defined, 
eating  of  her  white  ^rments  heightened  the  illusion  attached  to 
she  stood,  in  a  "ghnt*'  of  lurid  eastern  light,  as  if  the  sky  were 
plates  of  steel,  so  cold,  so  hard,  was  its  glare,  over  that  desolate 

eauty  of  her  profile,  with  the  slightly  arched  nose,  the  exquisitelv 
I  but  colourless  lips,  the  slightly  retreating  and  not  very  high 
1,  from  which,  possibly,  a  psychologist  might  solve  Elfen*s  mystery, 
chin,  so  small,  m  such  perfect  keepmg  with  the  rest  of  her  features, 
up  her  oval  face^— her  beauty — not  the  merely  sensuous  beauty  or 
1  Dlood — had  an  intense,  almost  sgonizing,  fascination.  Her  very 
IS  that  of  the  Mater  I>oloro§a,  but  so  childish  withal,  that  pity— 
)  pitv — filled  your  breast  to  look  upon  her. 

x>ula  have  taken  little  Elfen,  at  the  first  glance  of  her  laige  appeal- 
,  to  your  bosom,  as  to  a  parent's,  and  tenderly  sought  to  master  the 
cret  of  that  great  sorrow. 

f  es  were  large  and  lustrous,  with  ^uick  restless  intermittent  flashes 
,  alternately  with  a  vague  wondering  expression,  which  made  you 

and  then,  how  trusting  and  dove-uke  were  their  brown^  brown 
t  times,  and  mostly  so,  when  she  clasped  her  nurse  round  the  neck, 

^  speak  of  my  mamma !" 

lir  of  the  fabled  Lillith  was  not  more  waving,  wild,  or  indescribably 
.    It  was  of  a  palish  gold  in  hue — ^thick,  massive  ringlets,  at  one 

drooping  heavily  down  her  shoulders,  at  another,  caught  bv  the 
k  woven  web  of  gold,  and  borne  strayingly  out.    A  rery  weiro,  but 
kUtiful,  very  strange  and  wayward,  creature  was  Elfen. 
BIfen !  my  Elfen  I"  cried  the  nurse,  stretching  forth  her  arms 
the  white  shape  imploringly,  *'come  to  me,  come  to  nuray." 
iy  I  nursy  I**  ropliea  a  voice  like  an  echo,  (it  is  not  possible  else  to 

it)  ''my  mamma  waits  for  me  at  the  mere.     Elfen  is  going  to 
ere.** 

k  of  shrinking,  shadowy  dread,  but  of  wordless  affection  mingled, 
1  the  comely,  time-worn  face,  of  the  strong-framed,  strong-nerved, 
mntry  nurse.    She  shivered,  and  in  a  tone  of  pain  moaned  forth:— » 
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<*  Oh  my  swcot— iny  birdy,  not  there— not  to  meet  her!    Elfen  come  to 
nursy !" 

**  Nursy  !  nuray  I  do  you  follow  Elfen.  Bring  a  cloak,  for  my  mimmi 
shivers  with  the  cold.  And  her  face  is  so  white,  and  her  eyas  so  tender ! 
l^Lamma  I  mamma,  I  am  coming  I"  and  the  little  figure  nitted,  off— the 
pretty  voice  died  away ;  and  then  the  nurte  pnt  down  her  knitting,  took  ber 
coif,  and  a  small  cluak  for  the  strange  witch-child,  (so  they  called  Elfen) 
and  passed  through  a  suit  of  cliamb^rs,  in  which  everything,  from  the  hok^if 
worm-oaten  furniture,  to  the  fading  pictures,  the  moth-eaten  tapestir,  snd 
well-worn  carpets,  bore  the  marks  of  age,  of  neglect,  of  faded  grandeu^ 
a  grandeur  wlioso  decay  lay  less  in  the  lack  of  means  than  the  obvious  dis* 
use  of  everything — for  piles  of  quaint  old  silver-plate,  salvers,  cups,  and  the 
like,  whose  fasliion  had  grown  obsolete,  lay  on  buifets  and  ride-boanit.  It 
was  a  grandeur  that  had  grown  mournfully  mouldj,  grown  dusty  in  dssnted 
loneliness,  so  that  the  forlorn  and  faded  air,  which  eveiything  wora^  WM 
the  very  sumptuousness  of  desolation.  She  passed  three  rooms-- went  bf  t 
broad  window  on  to  the  terrace — descended  the  ballustraded  ftepi,  Hid 
through  a  ¥rild,  tangled  wilderness,  rich  in  the  profusion  of  its  over^jTVWth 
— cro^isod  the  remnant  of  an  old  bridge,  spanning  the  moat— quickenui 
her  stopH)  and  crying  aloud — for  the  Aymg  shape  held  on  its  iapid|  tvpn 
way. 
^  Elfen  !  Elfen  !  for  poor  nursy's  sake  stop  !*'  i 

"  Mamma  calls—she  beckons  mo  I    Bee  her,"  replies  the  hnriTing  fifen,  | 
never  turning  back  her  head,  and  with  her  tangling  hair  floating  on  the 
damp,  chilly  breeae.  i 

The  nurse  wrung  her  hands.  **  Oh  God  !  protect  my  baimie  ! "  ihe  n&d,  | 
with  all  the  fen'eucy  of  prayer.    ''Ah,  Sir  Iluiald,  Sir  Kanald,  a  bitter  rani  | 
has  a  dark  temper  and  a  pitiless  spirit  brought  npon  the  honte  of  Eiieii-  , 
Merc  I    The  proud  man  swallowing  his  tears  in  his  solitude,  itnd  sliiliBf  ! 
his  sobs,  as  he  looks  upon  a  picture,  the  winning  eyes  and  bonny  montli  ot  ', 
which  are  closed  and  stopped  with  earth — and  the  child — I  must  hnny^^  ; 
I  think  Elfen  must  be  flying  1  and  she  redoubled  her  pace,  through  the  | 
tangled  copse,  and  briary  dell,  and  across  remnants  of  ancient  walks,  which 
proved  the  whole  demesne  at  one  time  to  have  been  the  perfeotion  of 
garden  and  pleaaunce  culture,  of  the  true  old  fashioned  kind,  and  now  buely 
leaving,  beyoud  a  mere  outline,  a  single  trace  of  the  past  about  it. 

They  were  now — Elfen  still  a-head — and  her  nurse — ^fVill  half  a  milB  or 
more  from  the  mildewy,  mouldering,  and  fapt  decaying  manor-hooit  of 
Elfen-Mere,  and  a  wild  and  singular  scene  stretched  out  befbre  tlM  eye. 

To  right  and  left,  small  copses  and  voung  plantations,  now  all  chokid 
with  weeds  and  grass,  terminated  in  uare  upland  knolls,  which  •tretchod 
away  in  those  drear  infinities  characteristic  of  a  measureleflB  moorland  of 
the  most  dcsolato  description,  unbroken  by  a  single  bush.    Befbre  them  i 
lay  a  len^rth  and  breadth  of  water — ^neither  clear  nor  brown,  btit  of  that  I 
greenly  indefinite  hue,  which  shews  that  an  ovenrowth  of  water-flagti  j 
rushes,  and  plants,  had  filled  it  almost  to  choking.    Peculiar  to  this  Inere, 
however,  was  a  gi*owth  of  glorious  water-lilies,  whose  floweiH  ytst  Ukj  opett 
on  the  surface,  and  whose  circular  leaves  floated  a-top,  on  wluch  myriads 
of  parasitic  insects  might  bo  observed  crawling  and  fluttering  about. 
Wntor-fowl  in  the  far  recesses  swarmed  in  hundreds,  among  whioh,  the 
stately  heron  might  be  seen,  the  bittern  known  by  his  cry,  and  the  wild- 
duck  by  his  quAcklc,  with  a  host  of  others  which  gave  a  mournful  anima- 
tion to  the  bleak  scone,  and  aU  the  moro  so,  since  the  marshy  deaolalioa 
of  the  whole  extent  overwhelmed  tliat  charm  which  blrd'^life,  aa  m  nile, 
gives  to  almost  an^r  solitude,  and  which  the  beauty  of  the  great  loto^Ulj, 
growing  on  its  surface  in  acres,  was  only  calculated  to  enhance. 
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On  ihB  nuurgtt  of  this  dosolaie  sea — so  it  aeemed — ^for  it  eoTored  a  large 
arMu  stood  the  gleaming  ghostly  shape  of  £lfen.  She  was  looking,  with 
her  hands  shading  her  eyes ;  looking  with  an  eager^  longing  gaze,  across 
iha  mers^  and  murmoring  plaintively,  *'  Mamma  I  on,  my  ma^niffi^ 
whevs  are  von  f 

^  Nnrsa  faliott  wrung  her  hands  in  that  helpless  sympathy  which  would 
giT*  a  life  to  relieye  a  nuge  overwhelming  pain,  and  hearing  this  sad  and 
■ummful  cry.  could  only  say  : — 

*  Oh,  ohiidf  1  she  cannot  hear  you — cannot  see  you  I*'  and  by  that  time 
aha  was  hy  her  foster-child's  side,  with  one  arm  round  her. 

*  Hush  nursy  I"  said  Elfen,  turning  her  great  e^es  upon  her,  "  That  is 
naughty.  She  has  ffone  in  yonder— yonder,"  pointing  afar  off,  and  said 
to  me,  'come  1'  ana  oh  I"  cried  the  child,  in  a  voice  of  heart-rending 
aDgnisn,  **  Elfen  cannot-— cannot  go  to  her  mamma,  and  kiss  her,  and 
warm  her  cold  cheeks — they  were  cold  last  night  when  she  kissed  me  !*' 

The  nnrse  trembled,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  spake 
no  word—she  could  not. 

What  Elfen  pointed  to,  was  a  largo  capacious  wooden  summer-house, 
or  ahooting-lodge,  where  the  fowlers.  *'  once  upon  a  time/'  were  wont  to 
refresh  themselves.  It  was  erected  upon  piles,  and  of  a  very  fantastic 
archiiactnre— all  pinnacled  over,  and  having  a  raised  verandah  running 
round ;  while  on  the  tiled  roof,  which  had  once  kept  out  the  rain,  there  was 
a  growth  of  blotchy  fungi,  scarlet,  vcllow  and  green,  which  had  the  efiect 
oideooration.    It  stood  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  great  pool  or  mere. 

The  whole  building  appeared  to  be  green  with  damps,  and  parasitical 
craepars.  Marsh  vapours  had  oaten  into  its  stout  timbers,  and  perhaps 
■•  fragment  of  its  old  flooring  was  to  be  trusted.  It  was  evidently  divided 
into  two  commodious  chamhers,  and  the  ragged  remnants  of  blinds  across 
the  broken  windows,  pointed  it  out  as  having  been  once  inhabited,  though 
from  the  decay  it  exhibited,  years  must  have  elapsed  since  that  time. 
IVom  the  water  a  flight  of  broad  steps  led  to  the  verandah^  whore  a  door, 
half  open,  indicated  the  entrance. 

About  this  summei^house  in  tho  mere  we  have  a  short  history  to  tell 
prcaanUy,  intimately  connected  with  the  white  witch-child.    To  return  :  — 

SUfbn  waa  aobbing  piteously,  and  still  pointing,  ''There  !  yonder,  nvttsy  ! 
my  poor  mamma  is  there  !'* 

*  Alas  1  yaa,  my  darling,  but  come  away  now  my  little  Elfen.  come— you 
win  break  my  heart  if  you  stay  here."  '*  Oh  my  nursy,  I  will  nofr  break 
TOnr  heart,"  and  the  child  cast  herself  upon  the  breast  to  which  she  was 
hyttarioally  clasped.  ^  You  are  my  nurse-mamma,''  said  Elfbn,  kissing 
lM%  ''and  I  will  go — I  will  go,  nursy,  now,  for  my  mamma  will  not  come 
Ibrth  to  me." 

"  I  pimT  not,"  murmured  the  nurse,  as  with  ineffable  tenderness  she 
tmppad  the  cloak  she  had  brought  with  her  round  the  child,  and  liflcd 
liar  up  to  her  beating  bosom,  kissing  her,  prattling  to  her  oarling,  and 
Innvyisr  back  to  the  nouso ;  for  marsh-vapours,  fogs  from  the  mere,  and 
tha  mms  of  the  moaning  melancholy  e^-e,  were  oeginning  to  fkll  and 
Mthar,  and  nurse  Elliott  trembled  lest  a  hair  of  her  wayward  darling's 
Sand  ahonld  be  hurt. 

Here  we  may  remark,  that,  with  the  most  jealous  watchfulness,  Elfen 
alwaya  managed  to  elude  her  nurse  ;  though  she  wss  so  anxious  over  her 
charge  that  she  followed  her  like  a  shadow,  vet  she  would  find  her 
uiMiieeoiintably  absent,  and  in  tears  and  terror  would  have  to  hunt  and  seek 
htit,  and  of  late  Elfen  haunted  the  banks  of  the  mere  as  though  she 

ire  the  Undine  of  those  sluggish  waters. 

On  their  way  to  the  great  staircase,  they  passed  the  half-opened  library 
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door.  Tho  child  whispered  low  and  brokenly,  holding  ont  her  folded 
hands  as  in  mute  appeal.  **  Oh,  my  papa — my  own  papa»  will  yon  never— 
never  take  yonr  littio  Elfen  on  your  knees,  and  kiss  her,  and  call  Iwr 
your  darling  I  oh,  nursy,''  she  wearily  added,  **  I  wish  I  was  with  mtmmt.'" 

And  the  nurse,  blind  with  tears,  made  no  reply,  but  bore  her  no  to  ber 
little  bedchamber,  and  remained  there  till  Elfen  slept.     Till  the  shidowi 
of  eve  darkened,  and  those  of  nio^ht  crept  into,  the  dense  wainscotied 
library,  or  where,  day  after  day,  Elton's  father  secluded  himself  in  mood/  j 
silence, — a  man  of  a  tall  stature,  anl  of  a  grand,  stem  air.    Black  his  hiir,  I 
darkW  bronzed  his  cheeks  ;  firm,  steady  as  an  eagle's,  the  bold,  fierc^Tet 
half-feverish  eye.     He  was  some  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  but  vuffitf  \ 
from  his  liag^rd  looks,  have  been  put  down  at  twenty  years  more.  ! 

Ten  years  ago  he  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  model  of  masealine 
beauty.     Now,  he  carried  upon  his  brow  the  mark  of  one  who  had  ma  ■ 
some  vision  of  an  ovorwlielmmg  sorrow,  of  an  anguish  that  is  only  revelled  ^ 
in  the  blinding  apocalypse  of  grief— something  that  is  not  given  to  be  told  i 
in  any  combination  of  words.  ^ 


I 


I 

r 


This  is  the  story,  therefore,  which  so  far  explains  the  associfttioai  ef 
Elfen- Mere,  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  is  the  key  to  the  myrteiy 
of  the  Witch-Child. 

Fifteen  years  back.  Sir  Ranald  Acton,  of  Elfen-Mere  in  the  county  of  i 
■,  and  of  Acton  House,  situated  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of^ths  i 
Metropolis,  was  rich,  young,  and  handsome.    Men  admired  him  for  hii  . 
manliness,  courage,  address,  and  frank  generosity.    Women  admired  bin  | 
for  pretty  much  the  same  qualities  ;  and,  being  descended  from  one  of  tbo  - 
oldest  families  in  the  north,  the  loftiest  houses  did  not  disdain  to  conrtw  , 
alliance  with  him.    Mothers  of  every  grade  grew  frantic  in  his  praise;  p*  I 
was  a  rage  till  he  became  married.    It  was  still  a  rage,  but  different  in Jjf  I 
nature,  afttr  he  was  married.    He  married  a  portionlos  orphan — a  soldieri  | 
child— whose  pale  beauty  was  the  envy  of  the  robust,  and  whose  swe^  . 
disposition  ana  exquisite  graces  cast  them  all  into  the  shade.    He  adored  I 
her  ;*she  worshipped  him.    Her  yielding,  plastic,  and  thoroughly  loveib»  i 
nature,  suited  strangely  with  his  strong,  sterner  character.    How  tender 
he  was  to  her,  she  bore  testimony  to  until  the  last.    But  the  shadow  of  i 
their  fate  fell  on  both.  > 

Sir  Ranald  was  a  proud  man  :  proud  of  his  name  and  lineage ;  prondw  j 
his  wife,  whose  indescribable  loveliness — now  that  hg,  the  envie'd  and  tbe  ; 
sought  after,  had  selected  her  for  his  bride^every  one  agreed  to  praiie ;  \ 
that  is  to  say,  the  men,  to  a  man.    They  went  largely  into  society ;  and, to  '■ 
pleise  him,  she  began  to  take  a  kind  of'^childish  delight  in  the  gaieties  ■B^  ^ 
rounding  them.    A  Jealous  rival — a  venomous  man,  with  a  real  or  a  fancied 
wrong  to  avenge — found  out  a  means  of  stabbing  Sir  Ranald's  peaoe.    To 
enter  into  these  particulars  is  needless,  as  we  have  only  to  do  with  their 
consequences.    Whispers,  rumours — the  one  growing  into  the  other,  and 
the  other  dilating  into  suspicions, — alleged  flirtations,  for  the  gaileleH 
creature  had  a  laughing  heart,  and  took  a  healthy  enjoyment  in  the  amuse- 
ments spread  out  for  her,  till  the  day  came  when  the  laugh  grow  silent ; 
when  tne  smiles  died  awav  for  ever  from  that  fair  mouth ;  when  the 
sadness  of  love  annihilated,  affections  dead  and  buried,  the  love- light 
extinguished  in  the  noisome  breaths  that  blackened  her  saintly  reputatum 
for  ever  --  all  these  detestable  agencies  came  between  the  young  nnebaiidy 
whose  pride  of  honour  was  an  insanity,  and  the  young  wife,  who  was  atmck 
dumb  with  the  tremendous  pall  that  fell,  like  a  criminal  blight,  upon  her 
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lee,  her  tnut,  hertrath,  and  her  doting  fondnees;  and,  accompanied 
nurse  from  childhood — ^brave  nurae  Elliott— one  of  the  nobleat 
^hat  ever  came  from  the  bonnie  '*  border  shaws," — her  hnaband 
r  in  stem  silence  to  his  ancestors*  home  at  Elf  en-Mere,  and — where 
come  ought  to  have  been  so  different,  and  her  stay  made  there  an 
>me  for  ooth — with  a  few  brief,  cold,  stabbing  words  he  bade  her 
t  for  ever,  and  left  her  in  her  solitude, 
never  met  again. 

ff  passed.  I^y  Lilly  drooped,  paled,  drooped  and  sank ;  and  lived 
'  lonely  apathy  or  feverish  unrest,  and  not  all  her  nurse's  tender 
1  oould  call  a  single  smile  back  to  her  whitening  face.  It  was  the 
sight,  that  '-'wearing  away,"  as  the  nurse  called  it,  that  human 
)r  oeheld.  She  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  crossing  the  mere  to  the 
ailt  in  its  midst,  and  in  watohmg  the  lilies  open,  and  the  putple 
irreathing  shadows  upon  its  fermenting  breast,  made  out  of^mias- 
lists.  She  had  the  rooms  furnished,  and  lived  there  for  days — ^for 
ogether. — In  fine,  little  Elfen  was  born  there  ;  and  nursed  by  her 
snd  nurse  Elliott  in  turns.  Tears  and  sobbings,  prayers  and  una- 
nries  for  her  beloved  husband,  were  now  all  left  to  her.  He  would 
now  how  he  was  loved  I  Would  he  think  kindlier  of  her,  some 
an  she  lay  sleeping  very  soundly !  Would  he  love  little  Elfen,  for 
i,  when  her  death  had  expiated  the  unknown  wrong  she  had  com- 
Who  knows  !  But  it  was  with  something  akin  to  deadly  terror 
lliott  saw  the  Lady  Lilly  preparing  herself  oaily  to  meet  that  fiite 
)emed  to  be  now  inevitable. 

I  she  had  made  little  EUfon's  baby  garments,  she  began  afterwards  to 
1  to  sew  her  own  shroud.  Day  oy  day  beheld  her  at  this  sad  work, 
persuasion  could  wean  her  from  it.  Her  reason  was  affected.  It 
pon  that  sombre  phantasma,  which  our  lady  of  darkness,  M<Uer 
mm,  sends  to  the  relief  of  the  vast  sorrow  which  sits  in  the  seat  of 
m — that  comes  in  dreams  sleeping  and  waking.  **  Mother  of 
I  suggestress  of  suicides — that  can  approach  those  only  in  whom  a 
i  nature  has  been  upheaved  by  central  convulsions  ! " 
mch  was  the  sweet  Lady  Lily — fading,  fading  away — nursing  the 
ttrange  baby,  Elfon — and  ever  and  anon  weaving  together  her 

ras  no  place  to  bring  a  fragile,  delicate  creature  like  her.  .Only 
cllmatized  to  the  fens  and  marsh  districts  of  England  could  endure 
liaps  the  unforgiving  young  husband,  who  had  by  this  slain  one 
*  in  a  duel,  thought  so,  too.  It  was  wildly,  luridly  beautiful  in  the 
immer  time,  to  gaze  forth  from  the  verandah  of  the  house  on  the 
tere«  with  its  weedy  overgrowth,  its  tall  rushes,  its  water-flags,  its 
lickly  bounded  by  small  woods,  and  bushes,  and  rising  uplands, 
feverish  sun,  with  its  great  fiery  glare,  if  it  gilded  the  lotus  and  its 
1  played  like  molten  gold  upon  the  shimmering  mere,  brought 
^e-mists,  death-draughts,  from  the  fat  overgrowth,  that  rotted, 
n  reproduced  itself  in  the  vast  pool.  The  great  house,  itself,  took 
Ic  part  in  the  picture,  thus  feverishly  produced,  with  its  gables^ 
nng  vanes, — witn  the  nodding  poplars,  and  creaking  elms,  that  snr- 

ii.  Hosts  of  wild  fowl  made  harsh  music  enou^,  jarring  with  the 
the  distant  rookery  ^  but  their  plumage  g^ave  aiantastic  colouring 
any  hues  the  changing  hours  and  the  smfling  shadows  brought ; 

the  Lady  Lily  drooped— drooped  and  darkened  daily.  One  night, 
mj  of  tenderness,  she  wept  and  kissed  her  babe,  and  gave  her  to 
e  with  a  blessing  ;  the  next  morning  she  was  found  drowned  in  the 
er  own  new  finished  shroud  around  her.    Like  Ophelia,  she  had 
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woTm  ft  floral  orown-^lilies,  like  ft  white  bAlo,  wTeaihed  the  fiir  dnmtoiig 
head  1  And  oh  !  what  a  wail  there  waa  for  their  tweet  miatreH^  ea  tte 
daj  they  bore  her  across  the  wolds  to  the  far  off  lonely-chnreh  ym^  aad 
laid  her  in  the  gmyo,  in  a  stem  barren  groundi  that  prodaoed  not  a  aoaitad 
shrubi  but  onlj  grim  granite  stones  1 


And  from  that  day  El  fen  became  nurse  EUiott's  second  chai^ 

Three — ^four— five — six  years  passed  away.  Sir  Ranald  Acton  had  bsei 
abroad.  He  knew  not  what  had  occurred.  When  the  tale  was  told  him,  hs 
was  like  a  man  whom  the  lightning  of  heaven  had  suddenly  scathed.  Em 
remoraei  so  unavailing — his  love,  so  volcanic  in  its  surgings— while  th« 
object  lay  in  what  was  more  iiko  a  ^ cairn"  than  a  gnve — the  shock  vm 
the  more  terrible  from  the  gp^eat  moral  strength  of  ms  nature.  His  nief 
was  appalling.  His  agony  frightened  those  around  him.  For  a  long  unt 
Nurse  Elliott  did  notdare  to  bring  the  child  into  his  presence.  He  had  Ijf 
this  become  a  recluse ;  and  who  knows  the  long,  lonely  anguish  of  bi 
nightly  vigils.  One  day  she  ventured  to  bring  litUe  Klfen  into  his  libruy. 
Long,  long,  intensely,  w'ith  his  groat,  grief-laden,  sorrowful  eyee,  he  gassd 
upon  his  baby-girl,  and  silently  wept  the  while.  Elfen  (nuEcd  in  tuni,niA 
with  her  own  laigo  wondering  eyes  bent  on  his.  Something  like  tiaudikf 
held  her  back ;  but  a  vast  yearning  in  her  heart  prompted  her  to  (Ml 
herself  into  his  arms — upon  his  breast. 

'*  Take  her  away,  nurse,  I  cannot  look  upon  her,"  he  murmured.  ''She  ii 
like  her  mother — ^my  little  Lily — how  thou  wert  crushed  I  **  and  with  a  new 
burst  of  sorrow  ho  waved  them  both  to  the  door. 

"  Who  is  that  dark  man,  mirsy,  that  cried  so,  and  spoke  of  my  mamma  I* 
asked  Elfen  as  the  nurse  bore  her  chaige  away. 

"  Your  papa,  dear,"  answered  nurse,  sighing. 

'*  ^[y  papa  I  and  why  did  my  papa  not  kiss  me !  Oh  why  did  mr  psps 
not  take  ine  on  his  knee,  and  call  me  his  little  Elfen  I  Oh  what  harsl 
done,  nursy,  what  have  I  done  V*  and  she  cried  piteouslr. 

Almost  *brokeu-hearted  herself,  the  nurse  only  sougnt  to  cheer  hsr;  to 
difltract  her  attention  by  any  disjointed  chat. 

"  My  mamma  kisses  me,"  continued  Elfen  gravely;  "and  why  doss  VJ 
papa  not  kiss  mo  !    Tell  mo  !  *'  she  added,  hastily. 

"  What  do  you  say  f  cried  the  nurse,  aghast,  as  if  there  was  ft  pendant  to 
the  dread  tragedy  of  Elfen-Mere  to  follow  ere  long. 

'*  She  comes,  now,  eveir  night  to  my  bed-side,"  replied  Elfen,  to  the 
question  of  her  nurse,  with  that  ingeniousness  which  belongs  to  duldhood, 
and  which  has  no  conception  of  a  secret  of  any  kind. 

And  so  the  nurse,  after  this,  set  herself  to  watch  and  listen;  to  beslesplw 
at  impossible  hours;  to  waken  at  the  ghostly  midnight;  to  start sttho 
ghostlier  cock  crow  ;  to  judge  and  know,  in  fine,  for  herself,  what  all  thli 
mystery  that  was  now  gathering  about  the  weird  witch-child,  with  Imt 
unearthlv  beauty,  and  her  deep  tenderness — ^what  it  all  meant. 

It  took  some  months  to  solve  even  the  alphabet  of  the  mystery.  Au 
the  Saints'  Eves  in  the  calendar— 8t.  Mark's,  All  Souls',  8ylvester*«li 
she  tried  and  failed  in.  But  one  dav  that  came,  she  had  a  revelatiOB  to 
make  to  tho  master  in  his  library,  which  awed  him  also. 

With  a  great  dumb  sorrowful  suq)ri8e;  with  fear  and  tremblin|f  ftV*^ 
with  his  stout  heart  subdued  to  tremulous  tenderness— quivering  withiMh 
love  as  a  bare  and  bleeding  heart  alone  can  be  supposed  to  leeX  with  tho 
memory  of  a  wronged  love  to  redress,  with  the  flower  of  those  bitter  vt 
tears  which  blinded  those  beautiful  eyea  of  his  Lily  till  they  darkeasd  la 
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,  Abd  doMd  for  erer  in  death—with  that  lone  wilderinff  night  of 
hibt  qidai  drowning  in  the  weird  Elfen-Mere  before  him^-and  tne  white 
moon-^-eorceresi  eublime  1  urging  the  poor  maniac  bj  her  subtle  witcheries; 
with  the  ineffikble  of  the  past,  to  set  forth  against  the  stripped  and  withered 
prwent^  which  to  him  bore  neither  bud  nor  blossom,  nor  green  leaf,  but  all 
and  mad  dreaiy—oh,  so  drearj  that  his  faint  heart  would  fain  be  at  rest — 
"^ih  all  these  thoughts,  fancies,  and  emotions  corroding  his  breast,  did 
8ir  Banald  Acton  listen  to  the  strange  storj  which  the  nurse  now  told 
him  oonceming  Elfen. 

It  had  frightened  her  well-nigh  to  death,  when  she  heard  the  child,  in 
h&r  trosting  open  waj,  say  how  her  mamma  came  to  visit  her  in  her  sleep  ; 
Wwin  the  waking  moonlight,  the  white  phantom  would  glide  in  and  smile, 
tmd.  babble  and  caress  her,  kissing  her,  and  pressing  her  cold  cheeks  to 
hers;  and  how  tho  child,  instead  of  shrinking  awa^  from  the  Shape,  would 
draw  it  all  the  closer  to  her,  and  make  the  fair  drooping  head  nestle 
•ioaely  upon  her  own  bosom :  and  then  this  visitor  (so  Elten  stated)  would 
Whisper  to  her  about  tho  prettj  house  on  tho  mere,  and  urge  her  to  go 
Wilh  her  to  the  moon-lil  waters,  where  tho  lilies  were  blowing  i  to  its 
■horea  where  strange  melodies  breathed  about  by  night ;  and  with  such 
md  tmiles,  and  mournful  imploring, — with  sad  yearning  looks,  would 
urge  the  child  to  rise  from  her  bod  and  steal  forth  ;  and  only  El  fen's  over 
heavy  sleep,  and  tho  close  watch  nurso  Elliott  kept,  had  hitherto  baffled 
the  intention,  which,  whether  bom  of  good  or  evil  mfluences,  exercised  an 
immaiiao  and  utterly  incomprohcimible  influence  upon  tho  witch-child. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  poor  maniac  mother,  in  the  force  of  its  vast  affectionate 
yearning,  could  break  the  boundaries  of  tho  grave,  and  hold  oommunion 
with  that  which  is  paramount  and  dearest  to  the  maternal  heart,  it  followed 
too  (eo  the  nurse  argued,  though  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  different  form) 
that  Klfen  must  be  so  constitutionally  organized,  and  this  brought  about 
from  the  peculiar  stress  and  circumstances  attending  the  confinement  of 
the  heart-crushed  Lily  of  the  mere,  (and  how  the  man  winced  and  shrank 
ktn,  the  well  recollected)  as  rendered  the  bond  between  the  mother  and 
ahild-^^e  dead  and  the  living — perfect ;  and — and — here  the  nurse  did 
■hake  and  shudder — iome  day,  or  some  lonely  solemn  night,  tho  shrouded 
creature  would  take  away  her  own,  and  Elfen  sleep  the  sleep  from  which 
there  is  here  no  awakening,  and  the  tragic  history  of  Elien-Mere  would 
hare  its  finish. 

**  Six  months  ago,"  the  nurse  went  on  in  her  recital,  and  we  shall  adhere 
to  its  text.    **  Six  months  ago,  the  first  certainty  of  this  <3ame  upon  me — ** 

*i  You  mean  that  Lily — ^that  Elfen*s — mother.-M)ome8^*'  said  Sir  Ranald, 
gloomily,  and  with  evident  hesitation. 

The  nurse  nodded,  *'  It  was  a  pale  misty  moonlit  night,  and  I  had  just 
kksod  my  little  darling,  to  keep  her  in  her  white  bed,  over  which  the 
moonshine  fell  in  soft  streams  through  the  great  windows.  I  mav  say, 
that  her  room  lay  beyond  mine — a  little  fairy  nest,  embowerea  and 
trollisrad  in  by  a  great  balcony.  I  had  just  stepped  into  my  bed-room,  it 
liae  nearest  to  the  passages  leading  to  the  other  chambers,  and  to  the 
groat  landing  of  the  staircase  ;  well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  very  tired, 
Tory  elcepy,  and  sank  on  a  chair  a  moment  before  undressing,  to  rest,  to 
think,  i  hardly  know,"  continued  the  nurse,  **  and  looking  out  of  windows 
across  the  gardens  and  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  old  blocks  of  buildings 
and  the  green  moat,  as  far  as  the  mere,  which  was  like  a  pool  of  quick- 
•Urer,  I  remarked  what  a  strange  ghostly-looking  moonshine  it  was,  so 
white,  streamy,  like  rain,  so  light,  yet  so  indistinct,  that  all  round  the 
Torgo  of  the  mere,  the  bushes,  and  rushes,  and  weedy  tops,  nodding  and 
boiuUiig  together,  looked  like  fairy  figures  dancing  upon  iU  margOi  weaving 
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themseWet  fantastically  top^ether;  and  I  sappose  I  moat  haTobUm  inUt 
doze — a  sloep — for  I  was  awakened,  so  awakened  as  I  norer  was  before.* 

**  Aye  1"  said  the  pale  man  wonderin;'ly,  '*  how  was  that  f 

'^  By  a  sound,  a  noise,  a  monrnful  soobinf^,  a  deep  awful  aighin^f,  u  of 
subdued  lamentations,  comtnff  from  f^enerations  fenced  in  oy  etenitj 
and  lodj*ed  on  an  awful  shore  of  sorrow— that  none  could  help,  and  nothiot 
console — a  sighing  of  cold  wintry  breaths,  so  unutterably  sad,  that  a  wm 
arisin/r  from  the  plains  where  men  lie  by  thousands  in  their  gnvM- 
their  last  moments  those  of  n<^ony  or  prayer,  —  could  bear  no  dretrier 
moaniufi^ ;  it  had  a  music  in  it,  such  as  I  never  heard  before,  and  euBot 
now  describe,  but  the  saddest  death-bell  that  ever  tolled  bore  not  so  meUa- 
choly  a  knell ;  some  such  sound  as  this  startled  me,  and  I  sat  bolt  opriglit 
in  the  chair,  for  a  moment  stupified  at  finding  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  hrm 
full  glare  of  moonshine,  that  scared  me  with  its  brightness.*' 

**  You  were  scarcely  awake  !**  remarked  her  master,  dreamily. 

**  I  WAS  fully  awake,  and  starin^  about  me,  as  if  I  had  a  conscioosnett  of 
nome-one,  Bome-thing,  being  in  either  my  room  or  hers.  I  imagined  I  itiU 
heard  whisperings,  indistinct  babbling^  — still  that  deep  beart-quakiog  nd 
subdued  sobbing,  as  if  the  infinite  moans  of  those  who  die  of^heart-bnik 
were  blended  into  one,  and  bore  a  burden  in  the  awful  talk  that  I  now  ftlt 
convinced  was  passinn^  on  in  the  next  chamber." 

**  The  next  chamber  !  I'i1fen*s  !*'  he  gaspsd  out. 

The  nurse  nodded  assent,  and  continued — 

'*  Almost  ready  to  sink,  but  that  the  thouj^ht  of  my  darling  fooieriiBg 
gave  me  courage,  I  went  to  her  door,  and  with  my  heart  coming  np  to  mj 
mouth,  looked  in.    I  saw—" 

"  What—ior  Qod*s  sake,  speak  on  !"  cried  Sir  Ranald  hurriedly. 

'*  The  chamber  was  filled  with  moonshine,  an  intolerable  splendoar,  M 
it  seemed  still  a  shifting,  ghostly  and  unreal  light.  Elfen,  with  her  great  opoi 
eager  eyes,  her  fair  hands  folded,  her  gulden  nair  astir  on  her  shonlderti  ^  ' 
her  sweet  mouth  parted,  was  seated  up,  and  gazing  with  all  her  soul  towaiw 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  <0h,  mamma!  darling  mamma!'  she  kept  mnrmori^ 
every  now  and  then,  just  as  a  dove  murmurs  in  her  cot.  At  the  foot  of  «* 
bed  was  the  object,  however,  that  made  me  start  and  shiver  — "  she  pinio^ 
a  great  chanpfe  passing  over  her  worn  face.  i 

«  And  that  was "  ,  i 

"My  JjSidy  Lily,  that  I  loved  so  well;  my  dear  mistress,  so  white,  so  P^ 
Oh  master,  had  you  seen  that  face,  with  its  peace,  and  its  sorrow,  and  its  lo^'* 
the  wringing  hands ;  it  would  have  made  }  our  heart  ache  too." 

•*  Aye,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  apart,  mournfully,  *•  but  do  not  think,  nurse,  **T 
heart  has  not  ached,  for  all  that— proceed."  ,^ 

"  It  was  phantom-like,  but  if  my  darling  was  awake,  her  cheeks  wet  ^^^ 
tears— if  I  liad  misdoubted  myself,  I  could   not  be  mistaken  in  her,  for  '^  \ 
spoke  to  the  shape,  to  judg^  by  her  moving  lips." 

**  Well — ^well — what  next  f*  he  quernlonsly  demanded.  ^ 

''The  sobbing  of  that  poor  soul  grew  loud,  as  it  seemed  to  me  ;  bnt  n^  ^ 
soul  in  the  household  heard  the  stir  of  a  breath  of  tJhe  dank  night  air;  ^  gr 
then  I  fancied  the  figure  began  to  turn  away  wailing,  its  hair  ul  streami^^ 
it  hands  wrung  in  sorrow,  and  while  [  stood  rooted  in  horror  within  the  d9^^ 


way,  as  this  ghostly  creature— and  she,  too,  that  I  loved  so  well — and  to  ^^^ 
my  flesh  creep  and  crawl  at  it  now  ! — ^glided  to  the  entrance ;  passed  me  l^^ 
a  cold,  cold  breath,  playing  on  my  forehead." 
*'  For  heaven's  sake  come  to  tne  end,"  cried  the  man.  ^ 

**  Then,  before  I  knew  what  was  done,  before  I  could  speak  or  mo"^^ 
Elfen  rose  from  her  bed,  hurried  through  the  passages,  down  the  stairc^^^ 
through  the  chambers  below,  the  strange  sobbing  all  the  while  continnii^  ^ 
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Knd  tben  onlj  a  great  human  cry  from  below  roused  me  from  the  spell 
that  terror  had  cast  upon  me.'' 

**  And  that  was  caused  by  the  phantom  of  yonr  miitress !  Elfen  bom  so, 
■ad  Lily  to  die  so,  what  wonder/'  he  added  abstractedly,  **  if  there  is  a  tie 
l>^'ond  that  of  nature  or  mere  kindred  between  them  v* 

''I  lit  a  taper,  ran  down  wildly,  franticly,  and  by  the  window  opening  on 
"iht  terrace  I  found  my  darling  all  in  a  faint  upon  the  ground.  I  caught 
lerup  all  trembling,  in  my  arms,  bore  her  to  her  bed,  and  nerer  quitted 
ler  side  the  whole  night.  Dreaming,  and  weepinsf,  and  moanin^r,  her 
mamma  1'  was  the  whole  burden  of  her  cry  ;  and  this  ghostly  visitation 
hMBf  I  feel,  been  often  repeated  since." 

•  It  is  fancy — imagination — or — is  my  little  girl  doomed !" 

"Elfen  takes  it  as  all  reality.  She  haunts  the  mere  as  her  mother  used  to 
ind  some  day — ."    The  nurse  paused  and  turned  pale. 

*  Some  day  I"  groaned  the  man,  '*0b,  my  God,  pity  me,  and  spare  my 
diild  ;  pity  me  who  have  lost  so  much,  sunered  so  much,  and  who  hare 
■0  far  wrecked  the  happiness  I  had  within  my  grasp,  with  my  once  rash 
hands,  that  even  hope  is  scarcely  left  to  me,  and  you  say,  nurse,  '  some 
Say,'  I  shall  lose  her  too  I  God  forbid  !" 

**  God  forbid,"  said  the  nurse  as  if  repeating  a  prayer,  and  quitting 
Uie  library. 

Sir  Ranald  Acton  had  made  one  goodly  resolve,  at  least — ^if  by  any  chance 
t  were  not  too  late,  and  if  the  hour  when  that  determination  could  be  of 
nXue  were  not  gone  by  for  ever  from  him. 

^He  had  resolved  that  no  longer  should  the  child  of  Lily  pass  his  door, 
'ith  outstretching  hands,  outreaching  heart,  and  crying  in  her  deep  childish 
orrow,  **  Papa  !  papa  1  take  me  to  your  heart  I"  and  do  so  in  vain. 

The  heart  that  had  been  so  long  closed  grew  open — the  averted  face 
cuned  smiles  and  affection.  Ine  wondering  cnild  received  his  first 
^Tances  with  something  like  fear,  with  sometning  like  doubt,  but  her 
Murly  hungering  for  love,  could  not  shut  out  aught  that  in  the  least 
^l^ce  i^iproached  it.  She  never  went  to  rest  without  his  kisees  and 
•resaea,  and  a  deep  and  sacred  joy  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  the  child. 
The  nurse,  seeing  this,  urged  her  removal  from  that  haunted  and  decay- 

g-  house.  To  restore  to  that  warped  mind  of  hers  a  heidthy  tone,  a  tone 
ich  perhaps  it  never  had  before,  her  removal  from  the  place  was  abso- 
itelj  necessary.  A  total  chsnge  of  scene  was  imperative.  The  man 
rosed  himself  up  from  his  apathy  and  his  despair.  Life  began  to  unfold 
elf  anew  to  him.  He  admitted  the  plea,  and  even  now  preparations 
ere  being  made  to  receive  himself,  Elfen,  and  her  nurse, — none  other  of 
e  old  retainers, — within  the  walls  of  an  elegant  modern  villa,  near  the 
etropolis.  Christmas  was  now  at  hand.  Elfen  was  delighted  at  the  idt-n 
spending  Christmas  in  a  new  home ;  but,  with  her  papa  to  love  and 
lenah  her,  to  bo  bj  her  side,  to  kiss  her  at  night,  to  bid  a  holy  *^  good- 
ght"  to,  to  hear  his  *'  God  bless  my  darling  !"  to  pray  for  him  in  her  little 
lamber,  to  discuss  over  with  her  nursy  ;  all  this  was  delight  unspeakable. 
ill  her  eccentric  nature  exhibited  its  own  peculiar  idiosyncracics. 
•*  Nnr^,"  the  beautiful  witch-child  said  one  evening,  *'why  does  my 
»p*  call  me  *  Lily,  little  Lily,'  when  my  mamma  calls  me  'hUfen,'  and 
see  her  weep  when  they  say,  'little  Lily,  let  me  hear  you  laugh,  let  me 
Mur  yon  sing/  " 

*  Child->child,"  cried  the  nurse,  "  you  dream,  you  dream." 
^  And  now,  nursy,"  the  child  went  on,  *'  that  you  have  shut  up  doors  and 
indows,  my  sweet  mamma  stands  without  in  the  cold,  and  weeps  and 
rioga  her  hands,  and  shivers  and  trembles,  aud  cannot  come  to  me,  nor 
ouinoi  go  to  her ;  and  oh,  nursy,  it  breaks  my  heart,"  sobbed  the  child. 
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This  of  course  only  made  tbo  nurse  more  eager  than  ever  to  quit  thst 
forlorn,  ill-omened  house  of  Elfen-Mere. 

But  storms  descended  and  ruins  fell,  and  travellini?  became  aa  nti«r 
impossibility  for  weeks,  ])erhaps,  to  come.  Tlie  wild  autumnal  season  U 
brought  in  tlic  grim,  ghostly,  blustering  winter,  with  long  howling  winds^sad 
blinding  snow  storms,  which  almost  buried  the  rambling  manor— while  the 
treniLliiig  gables  testified  to  the  strong  force  which  made  the  old  valli 
shako,  and  the  crazy  edifice  (luiver  to  its  foundations.  And  thus  Cbiutpai 
surprised  them — '«  hite  and  gleaming  the  lands  without,  sheeted  as  beasatk 
I  a  cloud — a  frost  binding  all  m,  as  under  a  band  of  triple  steel  and  adsaisat, 
i  And  at  night,  as  the  hollow  blast  came  sounding  over  weald  and  wold, 
I  screaming  with  a  shrill  cadouco  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  mere,  the 
'  nurse  watched,  with  apprehensions,  the  speaking  face  of  £lfen«  aS|  laid  in 
her  little  bed,  sho  seemed  to  bend  her  face  towards  that  centre  of  her 
aflectionti — for  it  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  her  imaginative  mind ;  and  that 
house — in  which  her  mouaic  mother  had  dwelt,  where  Klfen  had  been  borft*- 
was  to  her  the  key-note  of  her  dreaming  fancies.  Nurse  Elliott  drsadedto 
hear  her  babble  of  it  in  the  garrulity  of  childhood,  coloured  by  ppcrti7,iad 
tainted  by  su])Ci-stition. 

One  night,  when  snow  Iny  deep  on  the  ground^  and  the  whole  "vault  wu 
of  a  vivid  blue- black nc-;^,  \vith  a  ])iei-cing  east  wmd  rushing  throttflh,  like 
tho  coming  of  tram))lingmYriadfi~the  moon  breaking  forth  ^at  aUpt  ever  < 
tho  expanse — over  the  wilaemess,  and  the  mere,  and  the  stiange  natastie 
house,  rocking  iu  very  decrepitude,  and  tlircatoning  to  tumble  oowahoai^ 
-^and  the  white  earth  sliining  against  the  sky,  now  filled  with  an  naetithlj 
glare,  woro  so  frozen,  so  desolato  an  aspect,  that  tho  gaaer  involuntaiilj 
shrunk  from  tho  picture  thus  presented. 

Klfen  had  been  taken  by  nurse  Elliott  to  her  little  chamber— which  was 
warm  and  oomfortable  enough — exhibiting  unusual  rcstlessnesa.  There  was 
nothing  irritable  or  captious,  generally  s^»eaking,  at  any  time^  in  the  ohilif a 
disposition.  It  was  sweetness  and  docility  personified;  but  her  capvkioaa 
and  wayward  mood  confounded  while  it  endeared — it  embarrassed  so  naaT 
wel  1  regulated  plans — it  defeated  so  many  reasonable  methods  adopted  with  j 
her — but  the  great,  untiring,  motherly  love  of  the  nurse  bore  her  thnnigh 
all.  She  almost  worshipped  her  chui^o>  and  none  can  know  how  deaHj 
Elfen  loved  her  nurse. 

Her  restlessness  this  night  did  not  escape  nurso  Elliott's  notice,  who,  for 
a  reason  of  her  own,  detormined  to  watch  beside  her  bed  all  night.  £tfen 
would  not  have  the  blinds  down,  or  the  curtains  drawn»  and  so  the  white, 
bleak,  bareness — the  shrouded  earth — all  now  left  of  the  three  aiaier  seaaoai 
of  the  year — lay  before  hor  like  a  vast  outspread  cometer}'. 

Moaning  with  a  melancholy  cadence,  which  words  are  inadequate  to 
describe,  the  niglit-bla&ts  si^'cjit  by.  The  hours  crawled  wearily  on^  and  all 
within  the  house  had  sought  rest — all  save  nurse  Elliott,  who  sat  beaide  the 
fire,  only  ever^'  now  and  then  watching  tho  lovely  head  of  Elfen,  whose 
beauty  seemed  to  have  takon  a  sjdendour  almost  unearthly — whoee  white 
cheeks  were  whiter — whoso  eyes  sparkled  with  a  bright  eager  laaU'o— and 
again  some  premonition  told  her,  that  for  her  life — for  her  venr  life^she 
must  not  go  to  sleep ;  and  sleep  liegan  to  weigh  upon  her  (who  haa  not 
experienced  this  when  watching?)  with  a  leaden,  reaistlesa  hand. 

"  Elftn,  darling  ! "  she  murmured,  at  lost,  "why  do  you  not  deep  !*' 

**  Hush,  nursy,  dear  I"  whispered  tho  child.  '*  My  mamma  I  my  niMpiwi^  t 
listen  !  look  1 " 

The  nurse  listened.  A  wail— quite  a  human  wail — ^laden  with  nntold 
anguish,  came  swelling  audibly— faintly,  yet  audible  enough,  to  hor  enn. 
There  was  a  flutter  before  Uie  window,  as  of  garmenta ;  and  the  nmrao 
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mbbed  her  ejM^  for  there,  there,  with  the  pitiful,  tearful  face,  and  the 
wringing  hands,  was  the  form  of  her  ghostly  mistress*— the  Lil^  of  Elfen- 
Mcrc  and  the  shape  seemed  to  be  in  Uxe  bitterest  distress  that  it  could  not 
enter  the  chamber. 

The  nnrse  could  almost  make  oatli  that  she  heard  the  doors,  far  away, 
tried  without — ^latch  and  lock,  handle  and  hasp,— and  that  a  sob  and  a  sigh 
followed  ereiy  defeated  effort.  Awhile  the  figure  had  disappeared  from 
the  window,  but  the  fluttering  garments,  the  pallid  face,  and  the  wringing 
heade,  came  again.  Asleep  or  awake,  she  knew  not.  A  spell  was  on  ner. 
Dreaming,  or  beholding  a  reality,  she  had  no  power  to  interfere,  as  she  saw 
l^en  rise  eagerly,  quickly,  breathlessly  from  the  little  bed,  and  murmur- 
ing, as  her  tears  fell^ — 

«  Wait,  mamma !-—  wait,  darling  mamma  I —  I  will  come.  Elfen  will 
wmrm  your  sweet  cold  face.  Oh  me  !  my  own  mamma  so  cold  with  the 
•now,  so  wet  with  tears— «re  they  frozen,  mamma !  Wait,— oh  wait  I " 
and,  bare- footed,  with  no  other  clothing  than  her  night  dress,  the  child. 
obliyious  of  the  presence  of  the  spell-bound  nurse,  seized  the  taper,  hurriea 
down  the  stairs,  drew  bolt,  slipped  bar — her  weak  hands  mastering  all 
olM(oolee-*and  the  clang  of  the  closing  door  resounded  after  her. 

Oh  horror  I  The  two  white  figures— one  following  the  other — were  next 
seen  hurrying  across  the  frozen  ground,  oTor  the  bitter  snow,  through  the 
keen,  merciless,  bleak  east  wind  ;  and  her  little  darling  feet  would  bo  dead 
nith  the  cold,  and  bleeding  with  the  frozen  fragments.  The  covetous,  the 
pitiless  phantom  mother  was  bent  upon  possessing  herself  of  her  child, 
ond  the  anjgfels,  on  that  holy  Christmas  Kve,  would  not  save  her  I  And  it 
is  a  beautiful  belief,  too,  that  on  this  night,  of  all  others,  they  have 
**  especial  charge." 

from  the  ohair  where  she  sat,  as  in  a  trance,  the  nurse  watched  this  awfiil 
ecene^  this  awful  pair — Death  and  life — hurrying  to  the  same  bourne,  to 
the  fatal,  listal  mere.  But  she  was  fascinated,  chained,  fastened  as  by  some 
dork  sorcery,  to  her  chair.  And  now  they  were  hurrving  on,  on — nearer 
to  the  mere  I  and  the  little,  bleeding,  frozen  feet  of  Eu'en  would  testify  to 
her  track.  8he  tried  to  rise,  to  scream,  to  call  out.  The  terrors  of  a 
g;mlty  eonsoienee  were  not  greater  than  her  pain  of  helplessness.  She 
anddenlv  lost  sight  of  them,  and  then  she  was  released.  Once  more  she 
alarmed  the  household,  and  set  forth.  Away,  and  on  ;  and  oh,  how  shud- 
deringly  cold  it  was ; — on,  and  on, — and  oh  !  what  is  this,  this  little  delicate, 
hnddled,  white  heap,  at  her  feet,  on  the  bank  of  the  mere !  Oh  heaven, 
it  is  Elfen,— sweet,  little,  smiling  Elfen  !— Her  little  bird ;  her  nurseling; 
her  heart's  darling  ;— and  oh,  my  God !— dead  !  dead  1  dead  I 

And  oh  1  so  very,  very  cold  1 

Yes,  she  lay  dead  at  last.  The  angels  Juid  guarded  her,  and  bore  her 
unstained  spirit  up  to  God.  The  vivifying  passion  of  love,  that  lingered 
with  the  latest  breath  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor  mother,  and  made  her 
restless  in  her  grave,  was  satisfied  at  last.  Elfen-Mere  had  peace;  a 
peace  that  the  voice  of  litUe  Elfen  never  broke  again,— And  the  rest  h 
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Treason  in  Delhi's  walls  had  risen  ;  BengaVs  battalions  ross ; 

And  every  fort  became  a  prison  be{^  with  Sepoy  foes. 
Throufrhont  the  lines  of  Allahabad  fanatic  fnry  grew  ; 

And  mutineers,  with  hatred  mad,  their  own  commandeis  Blev. 
One  only  from  the  gory  heap,  crept  out  to  die  alone ; 

lie  did  not  wail,  nor  groan,  nor  weep,  but  said, "  Thy  will  be  dosi.' 
Within  the  covert  of  a  wood,  close  by  a  streamlet's  play, 

Wounded  and  destitute  of  food,  four  days  the  soldier  lay. 

And  now  they  find  him  'midst  the  trees,  not  friends  who  btingnlit^ 

But  Sepoys,  who  with  fur^  seize  and  drag  him  to  their  chio. 
One  brandikics  a  bloody  knife;  all  hate  to  Christians  bear^ 

Fresh  stabs  will  take  his  ebbing  life,  nor  cuzses  wound  his  etr. 
But  who  is  he  that  elder  man,  bound,  beaten,  fearing  worse, 

On  whom  each  fierce  Mohammedan,  is  pouring  out  his  curse  I 
Why  are  those  guards  around  him  set  f  those  cords  upon  his  wrilkl 

Ue  wai  the  slave  of  Mahomet,  and  now  he  preaches  Christ. 

''Repentl"  exclaimed  the  Sepov  crew,  '*  or  Allah's  vengeance  tsitor 

"  Uepent !"  exclaimed  their  Captain  too.  **  or  this  day  is  thy  laitl 
''Seek  then  the  prophet's  aid  by  prayer,  abjure  the  Christian  Ue; 

Or  by  his  sacred  name  I  swear.  Apostate,  thou  shalt  die  1" 
The  drops  are  standing  on  his  brow,  his  quivering  lips  are  pale; 

Who  will  sustain  his  weakness  now^  for  hope  and  courage  fail  I 
Then  spake  the  wounded  boy,  while  faith  lighted  his  languid  eye ; 

"0  Brother  1  ne'er  from  dread  of  death  thy  Saviour's  name  Jmjf 
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BiNO  out  the  Joy  Bells !  a  New  Year  is  bom  ! 

Welcome  him  gladly,  and  clothe  him  in  white  : 
Pile  up  tho  Yulo  Lo^'j  blow  trumpet  and  horn  ; 

Hail  him  with  music  and  crown  him  with  light ! 
Fair  be  his  welcome,  and  hearty  Ids  greeting ; 

Mirth,  love,  and  jollity  join  hand  in  hand  j 
Shout  and  bo  merry  while  Old  Time  is  fleeting ; 

Bing  out  the  Joy  Bells  all  over  tho  land. 
Tho  Old  Year  is  dead  ;  let  us  honour  his  ashos, 

Kight  merrily  died  he  'mid  gaieties  fair ; 
So,  wnilo  laughter  is  loudest  and  merriment  flashes, 

With  dance  and  with  music  we'll  welcome  his  heir  ! 
Clang  go  tho  cymbals  and  brave  sounds  the  horn, 
Bing  out  the  J  oy  Bells,  a  New  Year  is  bom. 
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lot  alarmedy  my  life-loving  reader,  at  the  startling  title  of  this 
irous  article.  Tho  New  Style  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  and 
lend  to  your  patronage  is  no  heretical  re-reformation  of  the  calendar, 
kt  which  Lora  Chiesterfield  effected  last  century.  I  shall  put  that  off, 
;  namely,  till  Lord  John  passes  his  bill,  when  I  will  ask  leave  to 
I  my  own  private  project  of  chronoloncal  improvement.  I  neither 
•  make  you  a  day  older  than  you  really  are,  nor  to  cut  off  a  single 
f  existence  as  at  present  allotted  to  you  by  law  and  Hannay's 
ick.  I  do  not  wisn  you  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  on  any  given  1st 
lary,  for  the  sake  of  waking  you  up,  on  what  ought  to  be  to-morrow 
g,  and  impudently  telling  you  that  you  have  been  slumbering  on  till 
S  instant,  tho  moment  you  open  your  wondering  eyes.  Yuu  may 
tnacious  of  your  vitality  as  you  please  ;  I  have  no  desire  to  rob  you 
ther  to  add  it  to  my  own  term  of  life,  like  certain  mysterious  imi- 
»f  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  to  make  a  national  sacrifice  of  the  stolen 
t,  after  the  fashion  of  that  perverse  Pope  Gregory  the  somethingth . 
B,  when  I  do  meddle  with  tnoso  affairs,!  shall  benevolently  set  about 

people  a  twelvemonth  younger  than  they  are.  or  have  been  sup- 
0  be,  instead  of  clapping  upon  their  weary  backs  a  further  burthen 
3n  days  ;  and  whatever  jaaing  gentlemen  may  profess,  they  will  be 
glad  of  that  innovation,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  as  any  full-blown 
a  be.  But  my  New  Style,  I  repeat,  is  in  quite  a  different  line;  more 
an,  more  amusing,  and  certainly  more  productive  of  £.  <.  d., — which 
;  safely  leave  as  the  climax  of  praise, 
unge  at  once  over  head  and  ears  into  the  mighty  matter  now  before 

Style  is  a  style  of  literature,  so  bold,  so  novel,  and  so  extensively 
t)le,  that  I  have  no  more  idea  of  the  consequences  that  may  result 

than  Tasman  had  of  nuggets  of  gold  when  he  first  discovered  the 
n  oflshoot  of  Australia.  When  1  say  novel,  the  rudimental  germs, 
rue,  did  previously  exist,  and  a  few  promising  though  imperfect 
ts  have  been  dashed  off  by  the  ^nius  or  Messrs.  Rowland  and  Son  ; 

say  bold,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  British  College  of 
.  and  Professor  Mawreason,  have  been  in  any  way  de6cient  in 
» ;  and  when  I  say  extensively  applicable,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  envious 
ion  fVom  the  cosmopolitan  merits  of  Always'  PiUs-^only  see  the 
lements  in  every  country,  language,  and  publication), — and  still  less 
ftys*  Ointment.  No  ;  the  field  is  open  to  us  all.  I  only  ask  for  a 
rt  and  no  favour.  That  is  to  say,  I  mean  to  make  the  first  start, 
ikim  the  cream  of  the  new  invention  which  I  am  about  to  publish. 
1.  even,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  speculation  to  secure  a  patent  for 
d  and  the  colonies. 

nercantile  value  of  literature  is  a  subject  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
ood,  and  still  less  profitably  applied.  The  incalculable  resources 
t  contains  within  itself,  and  wnich  are  yet  hidden  in  the  bosom  of 
ire,  now  for  the  first  time  give  lively  symptoms  of  their  rich  inex- 
ility.  Pooh  I  To  teach  tne  young  idea  how  to  shoot,— call  that  a 
[ul  task  t  To  curb  the  overbearing,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to 
die  sick  and  aged,  to  smite  the  insolent  and  the  hypocrite,— all  that 
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might  bo  very  well  in  tlio  "pood  old  tiiuos'*  of  literaiy  labour.    The  pen 
certainly  iiourished  rcs])cctaDly  cnou;rli  when  it  acted  the  pail  of  a  kiu'^ht- 
ermni's'lance,  redressing  the  ^Tongs  of  the  wretched,  compeliing  the  robber 
to  disgorge  his  booty,  and  giving  suudrr  pricks  and  biim|>s  to  mighty  folk 
who  deemed  themselves  intangible.     All  that,  I  say,  was  very  well.    But  ; 
the  pen,  now,  forthwith,  and  hencofurward,  shall'  become  tno  finger  of . 
Cra?sus,  and  more  ;  it  shall  tuni  the  nieanderiugs  of  the  golden  stream  in 
whatever  direction  it  is  desii'cd  to  make  it  How.  Of  course,  the  ready  writer 
who  handles  tho  i>on  will  bo  allowed  his  full  share  of  the  aurifcrons  sawb; 
— though  before  aistinotly  affirming  that  fact,  I  should  like  to  know  at  whit 
rate,  per  line,  Alessrs.  Aaron,  tho  tailors,  pay  thoir  tame  ])oet. 

It  is  almost  a  ]>roof  of  tho  valuo  of  an  invention,  tliat  it  goes  on  qnietlj 
for  soverul  years  without  making  any  gitsat  stir  in  the  world,  or  meeting 
with  genonii  favour  and  adoption.    Such  was  the  case  with  gas  and  the 
Bteam-engirio ;  such  in  tho  case  with  my  New  Style,  which  is  at  once  to 
enlighten  and  move  the  universe.    For  tho  lart  two  or  three  years,  at  least,  ^ 
tho  **Alnmnack  Comirpie,"  of  Paris,  has  seriously  and  pLTSCveringl?  pw^ 
sistcd  in  giving  ono  Now  Style  article  ;  and  yet  the  admirable  system  of 
which  it  sets  the  cxami)le  has  not  become  general,  even  in  France  !   But  if ; 
wo  only  knew  our  own  iutcrent^  what  much  hap]ncr  fellows  we  should  be!  ' 
I  therefore,  without  further  jvofaco,  Inv  before  my  brother  tUenti  the 
model  proposeil  to  their  imitation,  and  tlio  highly  rcmuneratiro  coue- 
quonces  which  it  is  sui-e  to  suggest.    It  is  a  gooso  which  will  lay  us  nuuyr  a 
golden  Qf^  if  wo  do  but  take  care  not  to  crush  it  to  death  in  our  ceu  to 
secure  the  possession  of  it.    The  latest  sample,  then,  of  New  Style  liten- 
turo,  runs  as  follows. — I  will  translate  its  title  into  •*  Mr.  l*uncbiiw"  i 
simnly  observing,  in  the  words  of  a  late  eminent  writer  and  penny-a-linc,  I 
•*  Please  to  road  this  bill,"  and  "Take  down  the  address."  j 

"  Tho  fact  which  I  am  nbout  to  relate,  nnd  which  happened  very  pecentlfi 
is  perfectly  authentic.  Did  you  ever  suffer  from  pain  in  tho  teeth  ?— ^'^j  i 
doubtless ;  for  who  amongst  us  has  not  paid  his  tribute  to  that  horrible 
form  of  torturo  ?  But  tho  torment  is  nothing.  There  is  someilaJifjr} 
appeal  to  your  hearts  whether  I  speak  truth  or  not, — something  wbicn  is , 
even  more  terrible  still  ;  and  that  is^  the  consciousness  that  you  mast  Iff^ 
tho  aching  tooth  ;  that  y  -  -      -      ^. 

dental  i)earls ;  perhaps 

a  dreadful  existence  IS  t  ^       ^ -^  , 

tho  pleasures  of  tho  table ;  adieu  to  oratorioU  success  ;  adieu,  adieti  to 
the  graceful  smile.    Every  one  of  those  delights  takes  wing  for  fl^ffi*^  i 
moment  tho  last  unhappy  tooth  is  extracted.     My  young  friend  ruu  , 
Germlnet,  in  other  respects  a  rising  artist,  proved  by  sad  experience  the 
actual  horrors  of  this  wretched  fate. 
**  Germinct,  on  tho  day  of  his  birth,  was  certainly  gifted  by  the  hlries* 

ntribute  to  weave  an  embitnderf  jw  : 


fi 


his  godmothers.    All  which  could  contribute     _ 

i;oIa  and  silk  into  the  sombre  tissue  of  mortal  life,  appeared  to  be  vnitMl  in 
Jiim  and  around  him.    With  a  decided  taste  for  luxury  and  plettin^  , 
[Homarkablo  young  man,  so  unlike  all  others  !  ], — he  was  saffidentlf 
wealthy  to  satisfy  every  whim  ;  his  handsome  figure,  and  still  handeonier ; 
face,  removed  all  appi*ehension  of  disappointment  in  love  afikin  *  a  tfO^ 
ortiitleal  vocation  had  stuck  the  palette  into  one  of  his  hands  and  wetff^' 
ing  pencil  into  tho  other ;   and  the  very  first  of  his  maiden  attemp^  , 
pi*oeIaimed  tliat  he  would  soon  become  a  master  of  tho  art.    GennineS  | 
therefore,  led  tho  happiest  life  that  it  was  ]>ossible  for  man  or  artist  tfl  lei"*  , 
He  had  attracted  a  charming  ladv-love ;  every  fellow-student  was  hisboB0B^ 
friend ;  and  he  consequently  enjoyed  a  fiow  of  spirits  which  seemed  ^ 
moro  likely  to  run  itself  ont  than  tho  Floratian  river  which  batted  tn^ 
countiyman  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  ask  for  tho  ferry-boat. 
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Ifie  ikirios^  *as  we  have  just  been  supposing,  must  have  richly 
jim  at  his  birth,  we  are  compelled  to  boheve  that,  at  a  later  perioay 
ed  enchanter  conceived  the  wicked  thought  of  destroying  their 
it  work  in  a  single  instant.  In  fact,  it  happened  that  poor  Ger« 
recovering  from  an  illness,  discovered  that  his  teeth  were  looso ; 
tiad  the  bitter  sorrow  to  see  them  drop  out,  one  after  the  other, 
r  a  single  molar  nor  incisor  was  loll  to  gnash  in  desiiair  at  his 
ns. 


md  his  Grecian  chin  seemed  to  be  lengthened  and  hooked  to  such 
\8  to  meet,  and  form  the  arc  of  a  circle  ;  his  mouth,  now  deep- 
wide,  was  drawn  up  on  each  side  with  a  frightful  Mephistolesque 
1.  ^  Germinct  was  thunderstruck.  '  That  cannot  bo  mv  face  !  *  he 
,  in  horror.    Mt  is  decidedly  the  fkce  of  Mr.  runcli ! '    Such, 

the  opinion  of  his  illustrious  master,  the  professor  of  painting, 
cial  capacity  of  ex-Director  of  the  Academy  at  Home  entitled  him 
ISO  the  familiar  names  by  which  he  thought  fit  to  address  liis 
onsequently,  when  Germinet  made  his  reappearance  at  the  studio, 
Dctor  saluted  him  with — ^*  Welcome  once  more  again,  mio  caro 
/'  Such,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  the  rapim — the  painter's  boys 
r  ninders.  In  less  than  a  week  there  was  not  a  comer  of  the 
I  table,  nor  an  easel,  on  which  poor  Germinet  did  not  behold  the 

of  his  altered  visage,  tricked  out  in  a  colossal  cocked-hat,  and 
with  the  two  traditional  humps. 

3  loss  of  Ids  beauty,  by  great  ^od  luck,  did  ndt  also  involve  the 
9  fortune,  he  was  pcimitted  to  believe,  for  a  little  while,  that  his 
still  retained  her  affection  for  him  ;  and  this  too-flattering  belief 
im  immense  consolation.    But  one  day,  when  ho  was  disputing 


la  whether  she  had  a  right  to  go  out  alone,  and  dance  without  hi 
Iteau  dcs  Fleui-s,  he  had  the  modification  to  hear — amongst 


him 
a 


-jawed 

.  hay,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  Boulevards,  a  prey  to  the  most 
y  and  despairing  thoughts. 

t  it  the  use  of  TingcriDg  thus,  heart-broken  and  toothless,  in  a 
Id  I'  he  asked,  as  no  wandered  from  the  Louvre  to  the  rolais 
m  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  Passage  Delorme,  and  from  the  Pas«igo 
;o  the  Place  Y eudCme.  '  All  that  life  has  now  to  oflcr  me,  is  a 
OS  succession  of  aflronts  and  disgusts.  I  am  become  an  object  of 
pity  and  ridicfile ;  I  am  even  a  burden  to  myself.  In  the  presence 
r  woman  I  dare  not  smile  at  her,  because  mif  smile  is  now  a  fri^ht- 
:fe.  If  I  sit  down  to  a  well-sen-ed  table,  it  is  merely  as  a  looker- 
liat  I  am  reduced  to  eat  broths  and  slops.  Formerly,  I  was  the 
the  gay,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  witty  anecdotes,  which 
relate  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  myself  and  every  one  that  heard 
',  fdas,  whether  tempted  to  laugh  or  to  speak,  I  close  my  lips  with 
ock,  to  avoid  displaying  the  cavernous  ruins  of  my  mouth.  The 
ythptom  of  hilarity,  in  others,  fills  my  mind  with  the  most  painful 
;  I  f^cy  that  my  lanthom  jaws  are  the  unhappy  cause  of  the 
u  Friehds,  ladylove,  and  the  best  of  good  cheer,  arc  for  me  no 
I  aii  eternal  mockery.  Be  it  so  then ;  my  decision  is  made ;  I 
them  aJl.  I  wUl  hasten  to  find,  in  the  depth  of  the  country,  some 
reat  wher<!  1  may  live  in  solitary  selfishness,  forgetting  all,  and 
by  them.' 
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**  Germinet  had  uttered  the  greater  part  of  this  heroic  tinde  alond,  m  k 
stood  motionless  with  his  arms  folded  opposite  to  the  Colonne  Veiuidiiw. 
Near  him  also  stood^  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  a  stranger,  who  had  not  kik  ft 
single  word  of  the  mornful  soliloquy. 

**  *  So  young,  and  vet  resolved  to  turn  hermit !  That  would  he  a  pitj;' 
siud  the  stranger.  <  Uavc  the  goodness  to  accompany  me  a  few  steps  ra 
this  spot*  and!  will  make  a  powerful  eiibrt  to  induce  you  to  change,  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  seconds,  the  »id  resolution  which  you  just  have  formed.' 

**  Germinet  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  mechanically ;  [which  8|Mib 
volumes  in  favour  of  polite  Parisian  **8tran^rs."  In  Lonaon,8ucheasiDai 
would  hardly  be  prudent.]  His  guide  led  him  to  No.  363  in  the  BueSaiit 
Uonor^,  maule  him  mount  to  the  third  floor,  and  rai^  the  belL  A  negn 
servant  opened  the  door.  Germinet  was  introduced  into  a  cabinet  wbm 
scientific  aspect  was  tempered  by  the  elegance  of  irreproachable  good  taite. 

**  *  Where  am  I  !*  ho  inquired  of  the  stranger. 

*"  In  my  house,'  the  gentleman  replied  with  a  Bfracious  smile.  'And  I 
hope  to  prevent  your  leaving  it,  before  you  are  riMUcally  cured,  bothmonJIj 
and  physically.' 

**  A  mere  glimpse  of  hope  was  sufficient  to  convert  Germinet  into  thi 
most  manageable  of  men.  He  yielded  with  the  greatest  docility  to  vnrj 
manipulation  which  the  stranger  dcssired  to  perform.  In  a  few  momeot^ 
he  perceived  that  his  mouth  was  refurnished  with  a  set  of  admiraUe  white 
teeth,  whose  presence  caused  him  neither  pain  nor  uneasiness,  and  wboie 
movements  were  performed  with  marvellous  facility.  As  soon  as  ke  «tt 
led  in  front  of  the  mirror,  he  gazed  at  the  new  reflection  of  himself sm 
could  not  help  uttering  a  cry  of  joyous  surprise. 

**  *  Ah  I   I  am  my  sell  again     I  no  longer  deny  my  own  identity.* 

''  In  fact,  the  Punch-jawed  countenance  had  vanished,  and  was  replaeed 
by  the  features  which  had  formerly  obtained  him  the  title  of  EandsoiM 
Germinet. 

"  *  Ah  I  Monsieur,  my  whole  fortune,  if  you  require  it,  is  youn,  m  retnn 
for  80  inestimable  a  service.* 

''  *  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  much  less  than  that,'  replied  the  amialw 
stranger  with  a  smile;  *aiid  I  shall  be  especially  happy  if  the  namcw 
Georges  Fattet — heroes  my  card — sometimes  occurs  to  your  recollection. 

"*  lie  assured/  answered  Germinet,  Hhat  the  name  of  Georges  Fatttt 
will  remain  engraved  on  my  memory  till  my  dying  day  !  * 

'*  From  that  moment,  Germinet  recovered  his  good  humour ;  henowes^ 
whatever  is  set  betore  him  ;  he  laughs  fearless  of  making  ugly  faces;  be 
braves  the  rapiiCt  sarcastic  pencil,  and  not  a  single  lady  of  his  whole  i^ 
quaintanee  ever  dreams  of  calling  him  Mr.  Punchjaw.  All  his  frieadi 
regard  the  metamorphosis  in  the  light  of  a  miracle ;  but  those  who  hs^ 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  M.  Georges  Fattet  aie  well  aware  that  ss^s 
miracles  as  those  are  matters  of  everyday  occurrence  to  him."  ^ 

WelL  dear  fellow-labourer  with  quills  and  ink,  isn't  that  an  admir^ 
tale  !  Will  your  practised  critical  acumen  toll  me  whether  the  New  S^ 
is  worth  cultivating,  or  not  ?  Has  not  the  science  of  advertising  advaaos^ 
a  considerable  number  of  steps  }  Will  the  world  rest  content  with  tv 
brief  and  bungling  expedients  which  you  ma^  cover  with  your  hand  9f» 
road  in  a  second,  such  as  are  now  made  use  of  to  recommend  antidotes  to 
chronic  freckles,  regenerators  of  departed  hair,  salves  to  sot  a  broken  1^ 
and  pills  that  will  carry  you  hale  and  hearty  to  the  end  of  nineteen  hondi^ 
and  ninty-nine  f  Is  there  anything  more  contemptible  in  life,  than  to  M 
short  at  half  measure !    May  we  not,  we  hungry  scribblers,  as  weD  ^ 


hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb  !    If  a  puff  advertisement  be  required  at  oj 
if  puff  writing  be  lucrative,  let  us  puff  away  on  a  gigantie  soal^ 


hands,  and 
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th  the  noble  professioiial  spirit  of  top-sawvera,  firat-rate  craoksmeo, 
nUemen  highwaymen,  and  oandy  pirates.  The  field  of  (advertising) 
eimture  is  wide,  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  I,  for  one,  have  several 
hemes  and  skeleton  works  which  will  help  me  to  reap  a  golden  harvest. 
>  do  which  efiectually,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  the  whole  hog,  and 
row  off  specimens  of  the  New  Style  in  evcxy  branch  of  literature. 
A  fSury  tale  is  one  work  of  fiction  which  I  have  already  had  ordered  from 
y  fluent  pen,  in  which  will  be  combined  a  variety  of  interest ; — that  is,  the 
terests  of  m^  Macscnases.  This  charming  story  is  to  be  published  by 
bflcription  ;  in  other  words,  a  society  of  tradesmen  and  professionals  sub- 
ribe  to  pav  the  printer's  expenses,  and  mine.  The  plot  is  to  be  thus 
ranged : — A  prince,  my  hero,  shall  be  bom,  over  whom  a  malignant 
isara  really  shall  cast  a  blighting  spell.  He  shall  come  into  the  world  a 
coked  being,  club-footed,  deaf,  s(]|umting,  and  stammering.  A  fairy  shall 
len  step  berore  the  window-curtains,  promise  to  avert  the  dreadful  doom, 
id  vuiish  in  a  whiff  of  smoke.  Over  the  way  there  is  bom  a  princess,  on  the 
me  day  and  at  the  same  hour,  with  whose  future  destiny^  tne  wizard  and 
te  Uiry  also  intermeddle.  The  girl  is  doomed  to  appear  in  the  ^ise  of  a 
sgear  child,  and  so  remains  aM  the  rest  of  her  life,  unless  on  her  eighteenth 
nn-day  she  accomplishes  a  task  which  is  next  to  impossible.  The  young 
Mmie  grow  up,  and  are  smitten  with  a  mutual  passion.  The  prince  hides 
is  love,  from  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  which,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
idiiees  him  to  a  state  of  shadowy  leanness.  He  can  only  be  kept  alive  by 
le  nnlmiited  use  of  Revalenta  Arabica  and  Patent  Gelatine.  A  secret 
rmpaUiy  reveals  to  the  princess  the  cause  of  her  lover's  despondency ;  and, 
ith  the  fairy's  aid,  she  resolves  to  make  him  quite  an  altered  being.  She 
mdncts  him  to  an  Orthoepodic  surgeon,  [name  and  address  to  be  given ;  my 
n^  ten  guineas,]  who  straightens  him  and  cures  his  club  foot.  They  then 
roas  the  street  [name  and  number]  to  Messrs.  Needleham's  grand  tailoring 
ittblishment,  [a  complete  new  suit  of  clothes  for  me,]  where  she  procures 
B  enchanting  paletot  to  throw  over  his  now  symmetrical  shoulders.  •  The 
aeet  leads  into  a  magnificent  square,  on  the  corner  door  of  which,  on  the 
ffhthand  side,  a  plate  of  burnished  brass  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  inscribed 
1th  the  magic  words,  ^  Mr.  Ogler,  Oculist.*'  [A  pair  of  gold  spectacles  to 
ly  address,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publishers  of  the  present  periodical.] 
Igler  removes  the  squint  from  cither  eye  with  a  single  touch ;  and  then 
ats  into  the  hand  of  the  delighted  prince  the  card  of  an  intimate  friend  of 
HL  who  relieves  aJl  deafness  and  singing  in  the  ears  ;  no  cure,  no  pay.  [A 
iaing  payment,  however,  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  ingenious  author, 
lierwise  the  card  will  bo  expunged  from  the  tale.]  The  prince  now  is  all 
It  perfect ;  but  when  he  tries  to  express  his  gratitude  ror  the  cure,  his 
alings  so  completely  master  him,  that  he  can  only  say,  **  I-I-I,  th-th-thank, 
y-you,  ve-ve-veiy,  m-m-much  ! "  *'  Oh  !"  says  the  aurist^  •*  my  neigh- 
)iu%  Mr.  Spouter,  professor  of  elocution,  will  correct  your  toyal  highnens's 
immering  in  six  lessons,  for  one  guinea.  [I  expect  thirty  shillings,  as  the 
vest  farthing.]  The  prince's  talents  are  marvellous.^  At  the  end  of  the 
3ond  lesson  ne  declares  his  adoration  of  the  beggar-princess  in  an  eloquent 
Mohy  which,  being  one  of  the  gems  of  the  stoxy,  I  must  not  forestall 
re. 


At  the  end  of  this  touching  declaration,  the  princess  gives  a  start,  and 
ftlftamtt :  <*  Woe  's  me  !  Alas,  I  had  well  nigh  forgotten  I  To-day  is  the 
^hieenth  anniversary  of  my  birth  ;  and  unless  I  can  offer  to  my  necro- 
intic  persecutor  the  tribute  of  a  sky-blue  Ck>chin  China  cock,  weig}iing 
irty  pounds,  which  has  never  taken  a  prize  nor  appeared  at  a  poultiy 
owy  1  am  fated  to  remain  a  beggar  for  lire,  and  never  to  be  united  to  the 
Inoe  whom  I  love  1 "     In  vaiiitne  fond  couple  rush  to  Stevens'  anction 
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room,  where  choice  birdf},  from  various  diitin^foishcd  fanciers,  aie  beii| 
fioid  at  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  twenty  ^ineas  a  bead ;  Mr.  Sterm 
shakes  Ai«  hesid,  and  orders  an  eye  to  be  kept  on  the  prince  and  prinoM, 
mistaking  them  for  suspicious  characters.    A  benevolent  person  in  the 


case  brooks  of  no  delay.  The  fairy,  in  ilVe  shape  of  an  Irish  applewomii, , 
tells  them  to  run  down  instantly  hy  rail  to  the  country  seat  of  an  enineit  j 
amateur  and  breeder,  (seller  likewise.)  There,  for  tne  low  price  of  \m  i 
thousand  guineas,  (to  which  the  prince  generously  adds  a  diamond,— whick  . 
a  soldier  once  pilfered  from  a  glass  chandelier, — as  large  as  the  fivp  onaee 
eggs  laid  by  Mr.  Blanco's  celebrated  Snanish  hen,  who  always  wsan  hm 
round  her  neck  the  five  silver  medals  which  she  has  guned,)— for  ta 
thousand  guineas  and  the  priceless  (because  no  one  will  give  a  fortliiagCDr 
it)  diamond,  they  secure  a  sky-blue  Cochin  China  cockerel,  weighing  t^f-  • 
one  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces.  They  rush  back  to  town  again  bjndlm 
But  tlio  cockerel,  overconio  by  the  rapidity  of  the  journey,  tnmi  i/auj 
pale  about  the  gills  and  throatous  to  die,  but  is  recovered  by  a  sinsje  dM 
of  warranted  )<'  Condition  Pills,"  and  a  draught  of  tho  specific  "f onltiy 
Restorative."  Tiic  wizartl  in  appeased.  Tho  princess's  beggarly  ngu  M 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  bridal  dress  of  white  satin  with  daUeUt  trimmioft 
from  the  Magazin  of  2^iadame  Fairepayer,  Reg^ent  Street,  East.  TIm  m 
and  bridegroom  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  brin^  up  a  nomeroui  UaSiJ  rf 
children,  whom  they  educate  at  tho  excellent  seminaries  of— I  ^*t  mj  iks 
till  the^  tip  me  lor  it. 

Half'^a  word  to  the  wise  sufficeth.   Therefore  I  make  no  mention  of  ssyMV  !• 
edition  of  Ivanhoe,  in  which  poor  Isaac  of  York's  ravished  teetii  tn  M- 
placed,  (in  a  foot  note)  by  the  leading  dentist  of  the  present  day ;  nor  of  ■  J 
epic  poem  on  n  !^f  ansion  House  dinner,  in  English  hexameters,  whose  beutiei 
may  uc  g^essol  at  from  one  short  extract : — 

"Kxcollont  wine  onlivoncd  tho  feast,  from  Sloeman  and  Loffwood*f; 
(They  who  dwell  in  Street  Victoria,  number  one  hundrecQ" 

I  say  no  more.    Art,  tmly,  t«  long. 


BY    J.    C~R1NCE. 

Love  is  an  odonr  from  the  heavenly  bowers, 
Which  stirs  our  senses  tenderly,  and  brines 
Dreams  which  arc  shadows  of  divinest  things. 

Beyond  this  grosser  atmosphere  of  ours. 

An  oasis  of  verdure  and  of  flowers, 
Love  smileth  on  the  pilgrim's  weary  way ; 
There  fresher  airs,  there  sweeter  waters  play; 

There  holier  solace  wings  the  tranquil  hours. 

This  glorious  passion,  unalloyed,  endowers 
With  mortal  bcaut^  all  who  feel  its  fire, — 
Maid,  wife,  and  ofispring,  sister,  mother,  sire, 

Are  names  and  symbols  of  its  hallowed  powers. 
Love  IS  immortal !    From  our  hold  may  fly 
Earth's  other  joys,  but  love  can  never  die  ! 
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cnAiTEtt  mi. 


rn  linM  tha  world  begtn^n  Paris— there  have  always  been  three 
%,oy  any  of  which  a  woman  might  become  the  fashion ; — by  beauty, 
me,  or  wit.  Claudine  had  beauty,  and  was  not  deficient  in  wit,  but 
lacked  the  means  of  tuminff  it  to  account.  To  remedy  this  defect  she 
rmined  to  emplo3r  a  part  of  the  money  which  Marion  had  given  her  ; 
•eekin^i^  out  a  quiet  out  neat  apartmen^  she  shut  herself  up  there  for 
■imihfl,  m  order  to  complete  her  education.  A  dancing  master  taught 
maimers  and  "deportment ;"  a  lute  player  instructed  her  in  the  use  of 
iaatvoment ;  she  cultirated  her  naturally  f^d  voice,  and  applied  her- 
aiaiduously  to  improvement  in  conversation  and  languages.  When, 
int  of  hard  study,  she  felt  satisfied  with  her  acquirements,  she  resolved 
irprise  Mademoiselle  de  TOrme — whom  she  had  not  seen  since  the  day 
le  Prince  de  Condi's  imprisonment— with  the  result,  and  for  this  pur- 
•et  out  one  morning  to  visit  her,  accompanied,  according  to  the  ons^ 
of  the  time,  by  a  staid  elderly  attendant.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
oes  which  were  cast  as  she  passed  along  the  streets,  that  she  attracted 
iimtion ;  but  the  simplicity  and  modestv  of  her  demeanour,  no  less 
i  ti^e  gravity  of  her  companion,  procured  for  her  an  equal  share  of 
laet. 

a  reaching  the  hotel  of  Mademoiselle  de  POrme,  Claudine  was  surprised 
ea  it  surrounded  by  all  the  signs  of  mourning.  The  walls  were  decked 
k  funereal  emblems  ;  tho  doors  stood  open,  and  people  went  in  and  out 
Iheir  will.  Claudine  penetrated  into  a  sleeping  apartment  lit  up  by 
^  tippers.  There,  on  a  state-bed,  lay  the  remains  of  Marion  de  I'Orme, 
mdidly  attired,  and  beautiful  even  in  death  :  by  the  bedside  two  or 
ee  persons  were  kneeling,  in  prayer.  Claudine  knelt  also,  and  wept ; 
I  her  grief  seemed  more  than  shared  by  some  one  at  her  side,  whose 
p  sobs  attracted  her  attention  ;  she  raised  her  head,  and  saw,  by  the 
HB  collar  which  he  wore,  that  he  was  an  Abb^.  lie,  too,  looked  up,  and, 
wiring  her  emotion,  took  her  by  the  hand.  ^  If  you  knew  her,  Ma- 
^liaelle,"  he  said,  '*  vou  must  have  loved  her ;  you  therefore  share  my 
»w."  *'  Alas  I "  replied  Claudine,  "sho  was  my  only  friend."  "  Ah  I 
Aiaoiselle,"  continued  the  Abbd,  <'why  could  I  not  have  given  ten 
I  of  my  life  to  have  prolonged  hers  1  8he  did  not  love  me  I  A 
■iuid  times  she  drove  me  to  despair  by  her  contempt  and  indifference." 
e  individual  who  thus  poured  forth  his  regrets  for  the  loss  of  Marion 
^s-me,  was  a  man  about  thirty-six  years  oi  age,  of  small  stature,  and 
sXl  made,  and  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  whose  countenance  was 
*  «f  very  large,  black,  moveable  eyebrows,  which  gave  his  face  the 
^K^snoe  of  a  comic  muk.  Grief,  however,  lent  it  an  expression  that 
t  without  attraction.  After  he  had  wiped  his  eyes,  at  the  dote  of 
teh,  he  humbly  reouested  permission  of  Claudine  to  call  upon  her, 
might  discourse  ot  the  qualities  of  the  deceased,  and  seek  consols- 
the  society  of  one  who  had  loved  her.    With  this  object  in  view, 
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he  stated  his  name  and  callings— for  he  had  more  than  one.  **  I  am  *  ke 
said,  with  considerable  Tivacitv,  "  Claude  Quillet,  abb^,  doctor,  and  poet, 
and  secretarj  to  the  Marshid  cTEstr^es,  the  exalted  admirer  of  all  tost  if 
beautiful,  and  consequently  your  servant.  Mademoiselle."  Clandine,  io 
return,  informed  the  Abb^  of  her  name,  and  where  she  iired;  and^mskiii; 
him  a  low  curtsey,  withdrew  with  her  com|)anion; 

The  next  day  the  Abb6  presented  himself  at  her  lodging.  He  had  jut 
returned  from  tho  funeral  ot  Mademoiselle  de  TOrme,  and  be  related  the 
details  with  so  many  tears  that  his  little  collar  was  quite  wet  throagh. 
The  interest  which  Claudiue  manifested  in  sharing  bis  sorrow,  thoofh 
with  some  abatement,  from  tho  violence  of  his  demonstrations,  gresUr 
tended  to  console  him ;  and  having  exhausted  his  praises  of  the  departed, 
he  turned  to  another  subject,  and  talked  of  himself.  Ue  described  the  pens- 
cution  he  had  suffered,  when  a  much  younger  man,  from  the  great  Csrdinsl 
Richelieu,  who,  if  he  hod  not  effected  his  escape  in  time,  would  have  brought 
him  to  trial  for  speaking  his  mind  too  freely  about  the  affairs  of  the  nut 
of  Lou  dun.  Ue  related  his  flight  from  France,  his  travels  in  Italy,  ha 
stay  at  Home,  the  services  whicn  he  had  rendered  the  French  Ambaaisdor 
there,  and  his  return  to  his  native  country  after  the  death  of  the  minieter. 
Poets  talk  with  pleasure  of  their  own  productions ;  and  under  the  pretext 
of  hearing  the  opinion  of  Mademoiselle  Simon,  as  Claudine  was  now  called, 
he  entered  at  great  length  into  the  plan  of  a  Latin  poem  which  he  said  he 
was  going  to  write.  The  subject  nad  an  aspect  of^novelty  for  Claudine; 
she  was  amused,  and  showed  by  her  replies  that  she  quite  nndentood 
what  he  was  talking  of;  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  throw  out  one  or  two 
suggestions,  which  he  promised  to  adopt.  Her  complaisance  channedhiai 
as  much  as  her  beauty  :  he  had  never  oefore  met  with  so  good  a  listener; 
and  bursting  into  a  fit  of  admiration  at  her  intellectual  (qualities,  he  ended 
by  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  declaring  his  love.  He 
had  found  in  her,  he  declared,  a  younger  Marion,  less  pitiless  he  tnated, 
and,  at  all  events,  more  worthy  of  his  passion.  "Pray  rise,  Monrieor 
TAbbd,"  said  Claudine.  "  You  catch  fire  a  little  too  quickly.  It  ii  yov 
imagination  which  makes  you  fancy  a  resemblance  between  poor  Marioa 

and  myself.    My  course  of  life  is  far  different  from  hers .  — **  I  know 

ity*  interrupted  Quillet.  ''I  loved  her  folly;  I  adore  your  pmdenee. 
Nothing  can  prevent  me  from  doing  so.  Consent  to  accept  my  respectfal 
homage  ;  I  dare  not  pretend  to  hope  for  more.  Allow  me  to  be  oocanon- 
ally  admitted  to  listen,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  to  the  chiuiiis  of  your  con- 
versation, and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  most  favoured  of  mortaJs."'-'*Hy 
good  Monsieur  Quillet/'  answered  Claudine,  smiling,  **  come  and  see  me 
as  often  as  you  please.  It  was  not  necessary  to  throw  yourself  at  my  M 
to  obtain  that  permission."  The  Abb^  rose  quite  beside  himself  with 
joy,  and  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  soliloquized  as  if  he  had  been 
entirely  alone.  *'  Quillet,  my  friend,**  said  he,  **  vou  are  a  Inclrjr  fellow* 
You  were  infallibly  on  the  point  of  dying  of  griei|  and  suddenly  Heaven 
has  thrown  in  your  way  the  only  being  tnat  could  have  consoled  ytnar^ 
star  of  beauty,  an  angel  of  sweetness,  a  miracle  of  grace.  Be  not  nngnUa- 
ful,  Quillet,  but  thank  Heaven  for  this  meeting." 

\Vhen  the  Abb6  had  ended  his  soliloquy,  he  took  leave  of  Clandine,  •&» 
set  oflT  to  talk  to  all  his  friends  about  her.  With  Monsieur  d'EstrieSi 
whoso  secretary  he  was,  he  was  particularly  loud  in  his  praises,  y^ 
marshal  possessed  no  great  store  of  wit  himself,  but  he  a£Pected  the  society 
of  those  who  had,  and  he  became  very  desirous  of  seeing  this  beauty  wbMi 
Quillet  vaunted  so  highly.  A  person  of  his  age  and  station  was  sore  to 
find  easy  admittance  everywhere ;  and  Claudine  received  him  with  lul 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank.    She  listened  to  his  proaing  atones,  to  his 


miliiaiy  rhodomontades,  to  his  dull  ambassadorial  anecdotes^  with  quite  as 
much  complacency  as  she  attended  to  the  livelier  egotism  of  the  Abb6 ; 
and  as  she  spoke  little  herself,  the  old  man  was  enchanted  with  her. 
Marshal  d'Estr^es,  the  brother  of  the  charming  Gabrielle,  had  something 
in  him  of  her  disposition  ;  he  thought  that  amongst  women  he  was  always 
sure  of  success;  and^  accordingly,  at  his  second  visit  to  Mademoiselle 
Simon,  he  declared  his  passion  for  her  without  the  slightest  circumlocu- 
tion. Claudine,  however,  cut  him  short  at  the  very  first  word.  '*  Marshal," 
she  said,  "yon  are  a  brave  military  man,  and  I  will  reply  to  you  with  all 
the  frankness  that  belongs  to  your  profession.  I  am  too  loyal  and  I  wish 
yoa  well  too  sincerely  to  allow  you  to  waste  your  time.  Be  so  good,  then, 
as  to  understand  that  I  intend  to  lead  an  honest  life,  and  to  listen  to  no 
one  more  favourably  than  to  you.  If  you  will  deign  to  accept  my  friend- 
ship,  yon  may  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  of  my  words  ana  the  firmness 
of  my  resolutions  by  observing  my  future  conduct.  Urge  your  declaration 
no  further,  and  let  us,  if  you  please,  talk  of  something  else."  **  Upon  my 
word,"  exclaimed  the  old  marshal,  "  I  like  an  explanation  of  this  sort.  I 
believe  no  less  in  your  sincerity  than  in  your  virtue.  Let  this  be  a  bargain. 
Mademoiselle  :  we  will  be  friends ;  and  I  shall  amuse  myself  by  seeing 
younger  moths  than  I  bum  themselves  in  the  candle." 

Mimhal  d'£str^e6  was  as  good  as  his  word  :  thenceforward  he  showed 
Claudine  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem.  The  Abb6  Quillet,  for  his  part, 
vent  about  celebrating  her  praises  in  all  quarters.  In  his  quality  of  poet, 
he  frequented  the  society  of  all  the  fashionable  authors  of  the  day, — the 
Abb^  Conrart,  Golletel,  and  the  illustrious  Chapelain,  whose  glory  was  then 
nearly  at  its  height.  These  divine  personages,  always  in  quest  of  applause, 
longed  for  the  fiivourable  suffrages  of  Mademoiselle  Simon  with  so  much 
the  more  eagerness,  because  it  was  not  the  fortune  of  their  accustomed 
admirers  to  oe  the  possessors  of  youth  and  beauty.  They  all  hastened 
together  to  this  newlv-opened  temple  of  wit.  Thither  also  the  Marshal 
d*£atr6e8  conducted  nis  court  and  military  friends  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  little  saloon  of  Claudine  was  as  fashionable  as  the  Hotel 
Bambouillet,  though  more  variously  thronged.  Everyone  was  to  be  met 
•with  there  who  figured  in  Parisian  society;  and  the  reputation  of  Claudine 
spread  so  rapidly  that  the  Pridewfs  themselves  began  to  feel  alarmed. 

Claudine  had  for  six  months  been  the  universal  talk  of  Paris,  and  her 
pnrae  was  becoming  empty,  when  a  political  event,  for  which  Claudine  haid 
been  anxiously  waiting,  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  On  the 
13th  of  February,  1651,  the  Prince  de  Condd  and  his  friends  were  released 
firom  their  prison  at  Vincennes,  and  their  reconciliation  with  the  court  was 
made  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  left  the  kingdom  on  the  fol- 
lowing 4th  of  March.  Cond^  returned  to  Paris  as  proud  as  ever,  and  more 
with  the  air  of  a  victor  than  of  one  who  had  just  received  his  pardon.  He 
meditated  now  his  expedition  into  Guienne ;  but  before  he  took  his  de- 
parture he  proposed  to  pass  a  certain  time  in  Paris,  and  though  he  was 
more  occupied  with  politics  than  fashionable  eoterUt,  his  followers — his 
jMfttf  MOflfref,  as  they  were  called — were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  saloons  of 
the  capital.  Unlike  the  other  ladies  who  at  that  time  held  their  so-called 
aeademiesi,  Mademoiselle  Simon  employed  no  toutert  to  hunt  up  and  bring 
in  persona  of  celebrity.  Her  saloon  was  open  to  all,  but  it  was  not  her 
coilom  to  beat  up  for  recruits.  On  this  occasion,  however,  she  ran  a 
narrow  risk  of  breaking  through  her  rule,  her  curiosity  to  see  these  "petUt 
■m^Aim''  being  openly  expressed.  This  desire  on  her  part  soon  became 
known  amongst  tne  U'equentors  of  the  Rue  Saint  C6rne,  and  to  find  favour 
in  her  eighty  each  strove  to  bring  there  the  greatest  number  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  so  that  in  less  tmin  a  week  full  thirty  of 
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the  ffcntlemen  of  the  cabal  attended  the  receptions  of  MademoiieUe 
Simon.    Anioii(;st  them  came,  one  evening,  Monsieur  de  Bug,  introduced, . 
at  Claudine's  desire,  by  the  Abb^  Quillet,  and  very  far  indeed  from  mi-  ■ 
pcctinff  who  was  the  mistress  of  the  house.    But  when  he  was  presented 
to  her  liis  astonishment  and  trouble  were  so  [Treat  that  Marshal  a*£str^ 
who  was  present*  said  ho  looked  as  if  he  had  been  transfixed  b^  a  poisoned 
arrow.    *'  Oli/*  said  Cluudinc,  with  the  most  perfect  ease, "  this  gentlemao 
and  I  are  very  old  friends.    Wo  have  known  each  i)ther  these  seven  yem. 
I  was  at  that  time  only  a  poor  little  cirl;  but  on  the  day  after  I  had  the  j 
honour  of  first  meeting;  Monsieur  de  Buc,  I  also  made  the  acqnainttnce  of ' 
pei-sons  who  arc  said  to  bo  uf  hi^h  quality,  such  as  ^lonsienr  de  Boutt^ 
ville,  his  amiable  sister,  and  his  excellent  mother."    **  What !"  excUimed  : 
the  Marshal  d'l'^trt^es,  **you  had  friends  of  that  rank  and  said  nothiBg 
about  them  !    You  are  iudeed  an  original  creature !    No,  never  was  sees 
so  singular  and  charming  a  woman  !  \ 

The  raptures  of  the  old  marshal,  which  were  echoed  by  all  preNnt, 
made  Alonsieur  de  Due  com])rehcnd  that  it  would  be  his  wisest  ooane  to  \ 
pay  his  court  to  Claudine,  and  he  sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humility 
m  abject  civilities.    II o  bejrged  permission  to  return  on  the  following  dsy* 
and  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  Marshal  d^Estr^es  entered  the  salooOv  \ 
leading  by  the  hand  ^[adenioiselle  de  Bouttoville.     "1  promised  pu, 
Duke,    said  Claudine,  when  she  saw  the  latter,  '*  that  we  should  mee*^ 
again  one  day  in  bettor  company  than  that  of  a  barber*s  shop.'* — **U  i^^ 
indeed,  a  very  ditferent  sort  of  company/'  ho  replied,  *'  that  X  sea  hcr^j 
and  it  resemliles  the  other  so  little  that  1  should  like  to  know  the  ~ 


\ 


of  it." — "It  is  rather  an  odd  sort  of  history,"  returned  Claudine,  "bat      ^ 
will  tell  it  you  one  day  when  I  have  leisure.'*    I^Ionsienr  de  Buc  becsn^-^ 
alternately  red  and  pale  at  the  aspect  of  the  storm  which  a  sinj^a  vor*^^ 
from  Claudine  couldf  bring  down  upon  his  head  ;  but  she  took  compsssi^ 
upon  the  wretch,  and  approaching  him,  she  said,  with  a  smile,  in  an  und 
tone,  "  you  sec  I  have  the  power  to  punish  you  1    Well,  then,  in  proof 
your  re])entance,  come  here  again,  and  never  forget  that  I  am  the  pup: 
uf  vour  master,  the  great  CoudJ." — ^''Ahl"  stammered  de  Buo,  ''yo 
make  me  feel  how  far  I  am  from  that  Prince,  who  is  my  model  also.** 

On  the  following  day,  Quiliet,  who  had  I'eccived  private  instmctioni 
brought  with  him  a  captain  (if  musketeers,  who,  when  he  belield  Mademoi^ 
selle  Simon,  felt  as  if  he  should  sink  into  the  ground.    '*  Monsieur  Thoms^^ 
des  Itivicz,'*  said  Claudine,  ''you  are  welcome.   You  aro  fond  of  the  society^  "^ 
of  persons  uf  quality.    It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  s. 
young  man  like  you  to  make  friends  abovo  your  own  rank.    I  will  reoom-' 
mend  you  to  the  Mariihal  d'Estrccs."  Thomas  des  lliviez  would  have  given 
all  the  world  for  a  clear  sjucc  before  him  that  he  might  have  bolted  to  its 
farthest  confines ;  but  Mademoiselle  bimon,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  led 
him  into  an  alcove.    "  ISir,"  said  she,  *'do  not  judge  of  me  by  yourself:  I 
deserve  a  better  opinion.    I  once  truly  loved  you.    The  errors  of  a  poor 
country  girl  must  tind  favour  in  3'our  eyes.    Let  neither  of  us  remember 
our  post  faults.    I  was  not  in  jest  whcii  I  promised  you  the  protection  of 
Monsieur  d'l^trcos.    I  desire  to  make  your  fortune,  and,  of  all  things, 
wish  to  leave  in  your  memory  a  remonstrance  that  may  not  bo  of  sorrow. 
Abandon  that  look  of  despair,  and  expect  without  fear  the  revenge  of  her 
who  was  the  object  of  your  childish  love."    She  pressed  his  hand,  and 
Tliomas  des  Itiviez,  much  moved,  took  his  departure. 

When  the  Duke  de  Buuttcville  left  the  line  Saint  C6me,  he  went 
straight  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  now  the  Princess  de  ChAtillon.    He 
found  there  the  IVince  de  Coudt^.    At  the  story  he  told  of  where  and 
under  what  circumstances  ho  had  just  ^lct  the  peasant  girl  of  St.  Mand^,        / 
the  Prince  burst  into  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy.    "This  is  th»       / 
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best  thing  I  have  ever  heard !     Claudino  with  a  house  of  her  own  I 
CUudine  courted  by  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
academy  !    I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.    She  must  be  as  charming  as  she  is 
beautiful,  for  her  manners  were  far  beyond  her  condition.    How  mad  the 
Preeieuaa  must  be  at  her  success  I  I  will  make  them  madder  still  by  p;oing 
to  the  Rue  Saint  C6mc  in  state."    An  immense  sensation  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  the  society  assembled  in  Claudine's  saloon  when  the  entrance  of 
the  first  Prince  of  the  blood  was  announced  there  :  it  even  affected  the 
0I4  Marshal  d*Estr^es  himself.     But  Mademoiselle  Simon  preserved  her 
accustomed  calmness,  and,  approaching  the  hero  of  Rocroy,  she  said  : 
"  What  your  highness  sees  here  is  entirely  your  own  work.    I  have  wit- 
Aeisedyour  ^lory,  and  received  words  of  commendation  from  your  lips.    I 
D^e  everything  to  you ; — my  love  of  what  is  good,  my  desire  to  please,  my 
'tAste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  and  for  the  esteem  of  those  by  wnom 
E  am  surrounded.**    The  Prince  kissed  Claudine's  hand  with  consummate 
^  I  admire  mv  work,  since  you  give  it  that  name.  Mademoiselle, 
ith  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express ;   but  you  attribute  to  my  glory 
_  reater  effects  thau  it  has  the  power  to  produce.    The  love  of  gooa  was 
vaplanted  in  your  heart  by  the  hand  of  God.     I  have  bowed  before 
(rowned  heads  and  kissed  many  a  ro3'al  hand,  but  never  in  my  life  have  I 
elt  more  respect  than  at  this  moment  I  feel." 
The  Prince  passed  two  whole  hours  in  the  saloon  of  AfadcmoiscUc  Simon, 
nversed  gaily  with  all  tlie  company,  and  did  not  order  his  carriage  till 
idnight.     It  was  a  delightful  cvenmg  for  every  one  except  Monsieur 
e  Bug  and  Thomas  des  Kiviez,  who  were  on  thorns  all  the  time,  dreading 
aposure.    If  Claudine  had  wished  to  abuse  the  advantages  of  her  posi- 
tion, she  might  have  revenged  herself  for  their  conduct  by  ruining  them 
^or  Ufe ;  but  hers  was  not  a  nature  to  return  evil  for  evil.    Ilcr  conduct 
^wrought  a  peculiar  effect  in  the  minds  of  both  these  gentlemen.    The  fear 
nrhica  they  experienced  at  iirst  was  turned,  by  her  forbearance  and 
geaerosity,  into  a  softer  feeling,  and  love  was  once  more  awakened  in  their 
hearts  towards  her.    De  Buc  was  prom])t  in  the  avowal  of  his  repentance, 
and  then  came  tho  expression  of  his  tender  sentiments.    The  first  part  of 
his  speech  was  kindly  listened  to ;  at  the  second,  Mademoiselle  Simon 
said  ;  **  I  will  think  of  it,  and  give  you  my  answer  in  a  week."    ^lonsieur 
de  Bug  consequently  took  his  departure  in  high  spirits.    Thomas  des 
Riviez  came  in  his  turn  to  express  contrition  for  the  past,  and,  pardon  being 
granted,  he  was  encouraged  to  renew  his  love.    Claudine  was  disturbed  by 
Eis  words  :  there  still  lingered  in  her  bosom  a  sentiment  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  her  peace  of  mind ;  but  Rhe  made  a  violent  effort  and  suodued 
it,    •*!  will  think  of  your  proposal,*'  she  said,  "and  give  ;rou  an  answer  in 
a  week."    As  the  captain  of  mujikcteers  had  made  Claudine  a  formal  offer 
of  marriage,  it  is  probable  that  his  pretensions   were  more  seriously 
weighed  than  those  of  his  rival.    Afonsieur  do  Buc  had  no  great  chanco 
of  success,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  tho  fact.    To  all  appearance,  Claudine 
was  thinking  a  good  deal,  during  this  week,  of  Thomas  des  Riviez ;  for  the 
paleness  of  her  cheek  showed  that  her  slumbers  were  troubled.    The  Abb(^ 
QuiUet,  who  loved  her  more  than  either  of  the  two,  was  anxious  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  change  in  her  looks;  and  perhaps  she  gave  him  her  con- 
fidence if  she  did  not  bestow  upon  him  her  affection.    At  all  events,  he 
was  still  her  devoted  servant;  and  on  the  last  day  of  tho  prescribed  week 
his  activity  in  her  cause  was  more  manifest  than  ever.    In  a  hired  carriage 
he  droTe  all  over  the  town,  issuiup[  invitations  in  tho  name  of  Mademoiselle 
Simon,  to  a  supper  in  the  Rue  Samt  Come.    The  Prince  de  Condd  was 
the  first  who  accepted ;  Monsieur  de  Bouttevillc  the  next;  and,afler  them, 
eycryone  who  was  asked  said  Yes.  The  old  Marshal  d*£strde8  lent  Claudine 
his  servants,  his  cook,  his  plate — everything  that  was  necessary.    An  un- 
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accnstomed  bustle  animated  the  house,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  eranii^ 
a  splendid  sapper  was  re^y  at  the  modest  academy  of  Saint  Cdnie. 


CHAPTER  IX^  AKD  LAST. 

The  Marshal's  porter,  in  full  uniform,  at  the  doors  of  Clandine,  replied 
to  the  ordinaiy  visitors  who  presented  themselves,  that  MademotseDe 
Simon  did  not  receive  company  that  evening, — greatly  to  their  astonirii- 
ment,  for  the  windows  were  more  brightly  lit  up  than  they  had  ever  Moi 
them.    Monsieur  do  Buc  and  Thomas  des  Riviez,  each  eager  to  learn  hii 
fate,  arrived  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  porter,  on  hearing  their  names, 
desired  them  both  to  walk  up  stairs.    There  thev  found  the  Abb^  QaiUet 
already  installed,  and  doing  the  honours  until  Mademoiselle  had  finished 
her  toilet.    Chapelain,  the  poet,  came  next ;  after  him,  the  old  Kanhsl 
d'Estr^es  ;   then  the  Duke  de  Boutteville  and  several  noblemen  whom 
Claudino  had  seen  at  St.  Maur,  including  the  Secretary  Grenville.    Lest  of 
all  camo  the  Prince  de  Cond^.    Quillet  then  disappeared,  to  inform  Made- 
moiselle Simon  that  all  her  guests  were  assembled.   The  door  of  the  ssloon 
was  thrown  open,  and  there  entered  a  young  peasant  girl  in  her  holidaj 
costume,  with  her  gold  cross  on  her  breast,  and  her  arms  bare  as  if  for  s 
village  dance. 

**  Monseigneur,"  said  Claudine,  advancing  towards  the  Prince,  "we  cele- 
brate, this  evening,  the  day  when  I  first  had  the  honour  of  seeing  jm,  on 
the  high  road  of  St.  Mandd.    On  this  occasion  I  have  resumed  mj  old 
Sunday  dress  and  my  old  country  habits :  you  will  sup  with  a  well-educited 
peasant  girl." — '*  You  are  perfect  in  that  costume,'  returned  the  Prince ; 
''and  for  my  own  part,  I  will  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  myself  as  much  like  a 
peasant  as  I  can."      Every  one  vowed  they  would  follow  the  Prince's 
example.    Supper  was  announced,  and  they  took  their  places.    It  was  a 
joyous  repast,  and  lasted  a  good  hour;  wit  and  wine  circulated  amongst  the 
p{u*tv  ;  aamirable  things  were  said,  and  still  more  admirable  things  ^^ 
swallowed.    At  the  dessert  the  mirth  of  the  company  was  fast  incressi^t 
when,  at  a  given  sign,  the  Abb^  Quillet  rose  and  demanded  silence,  for  vi« 
peasant-queen  had  something  she  wished  to  say.    Every  -one  then  len^J^ 
attentive  ear,  and  Claudine,  in  a  clear  and  plam  voice,  thus  addressed  '^^ 
guests :—  ^ 

**  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  "a  few  minutes  since  we  drank  to  the  relea^^v^ 
the  Prince  from  the  dungeons  of  Vincenncs  ;  but  you  are  not  aware  t* 
the  imprisonment  of  his  highness,  on  the  18th  of  January  last  year,  cai 
more  grief  to  me  than  to  any  other  person  in  France.    Monsoigneur  1. 
self  has  possibly  forgfotton  that  on  tnat  fatal  day  he  had  promised  to 
the  cause  on  which  depended  the  reputation  of  Claudine  bimon." — **  ^ 
observed  Cond^,  **  I  have  not  foi^otten  it,  but  the  accusation  is  abandoni 
there  is  no  longer  a  cause  for  trial." — ^**  Your  highness  is  deceived,"  repl 
Claudine  ;  **  the  parties  now  are  changed  ;  it  is  I  who  am  the  accuser,  fl 
perhaps  we  neea  not  seek  far  for  the  accused." — ^**De  Buc,"  cried  I 
Prince,  *'  that  stone  lights  in  your  garden :  you  are  on  the  criminal's  ben 
and  your  iudge  shall  be  myself.    Let  us  make  the  present  a  court  of  f 
powers,  like  tne  Ch&telet :    Rely  upon  my  judgment ;  I  will  examine  ii 
this  affair  with  all  the  good  sense  and  justice  ofSancho  Panza  in  the  ii 
of  Baratraria.    The  plaintiff  will  address  the  court." 

"  The  plaintiff,  then,"  said  Claudine,  ''accuses  the  said  Monrieur  de 
of  having  carried  her  off,  from  her  residence  in  the  village  of  St.  Man^ 
with  the  aid  of  three  of  his  grooms,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1650;  of  hav^ 
dragged  her  with  violence  m>m  the  protection  of  her  father  and  moth^^ 
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of  having  conveyed  her  in  a  coach  to  the  quarter  of  the  holies  (markets)  of 
PariSy  where  he  shut  her  up  in  the  house  of  a  barber  and  bath-keeper  of 
infiBaious  repute,  with  the  design  of  accomplishing  a  purpose  against  her 
honour,  which  circumstances  independent  of  his  will  alone  prevented  him 
from  carrying  into  effect." — '^  What  reply  have  you  to  make  to  this?"  said 
the  Prince,  in  a  tone  which  was  now  serious. — ^  That  is  not  all,"  resumed 
Claudine;  ^  the  said  De  Buc,  not  having  succeeded  in  his  culpable  attempt, 
on  account  of  the  fortunate  evasion  of  Lis  intended  victim,  falsely  and  per- 
fidiously gave  utterance  to  words  by  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that 
daudine  bimon  had  voluntarily  surrendered  herself  to  him,  after  having 
sold  herself  to  others.  These  words  were  uttered  at  St.  Maur,  in  the 
palace  of  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  in  presence  of  certain  friends  of  the 
said  prince,  and  thus  a  grievous  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  reputation  of 
Claudine  Simon,  the  whole  extent  of  which  she  has  not,  however,  been  able 
io  ascertain." — *^  What  have  you  to  reply,  De  Buo!"  af^n  asked  Condd,in 
a  tone  of  still  more  severe  displeasure.  De  Buc  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  was  edlentr  **  Such  conduct,"  exclaimed  the  hero  of  Bocroy,  "  is  in- 
famous ;  no  gentleman  could  have  been  guilty  of  it.  It  is  no  longer  a 
sabject  for  jesting.  De  Buc,  1  dismiss  you  from  my  service  1  *' — ''A  moment ! " 
interrupted  Claudine.  "  As  m}[  sole  i*ecompense  for  all  the  misery  I  have 
endured,  I  desired  only  to  obtain  a  complete  avowal  of  the  crime  that  has 
been  committed.  The  silence  ot  the  accused  is  equivalent  to  the  avowal 
which  publicly  repairs  the  injury  that  my  reputation  sustained.  I  declare 
myseu  satisfied.  I  pardon  my  enemy  ;  and  I  beg  of  his  highness  to  give 
Talue  to  the  slight  merit  I  have  of  being  forgetful  of  offence,  b^  exercising 
clemency  towards  the  guilty.  The  resentment  I  felt  for  Monsieur  de  Buc 
has  had  a  far  wider  range  than  you  suppose, — it  included  the  whole  of 
society.  It  is  not  yet  appeased  ;  nor  snail  I  sleep  in  peace  until  I  have 
broken  off  with  a  world  whose  brilliant  attractions,  and  false  semblance  of 
virtue,  so  entirely  seduced  and  misled  me.  I  left  St.  Mandd  with  my  little 
bundle  in  my  hand,  in  search  of  my  honour.  I  have  recovered  it  now  ;  and 
with  that  precious  burthen  I  return  to  m^  village,  never  again  to  quit  it. 
This  supper  is  a  farewell  banquet.  My  journey  is  at  an  end.  A  peasant 
I  b^^an  it,  and  as  a  peasant  you  witness  me  at  its  close." 

'*  fiut  this  is  not  senous!"  cried  the  Duke  de  BoutteviUe.  ^You  cannot 
mean  to  be  so  barbarous,''  exclaimed  the  ^f  arshal  d'Estr^es  and  Quillet, 
both  together. —  ''I  very  much  fear  she  will  keep  her  word,''  said  the 
Mnoe. 

^^X^othing,"  said  Claudine,  <' is  more  serious  than  my  declaration.  Prince," 
she  continued,  addressing  Cond6,  ''your  character  has  ever  filled  me  with  ad- 
miration. Had  I  been  a  man,  you  are  the  model  whom  I  should  have  selected 
for  imitation ;  but  in  your  great  qualities  there  are  features  which  a  woman 
can  neither  comprehend  nor  imitate.  Examine  yourself,  Prince.  Endeavour 
to  put  yourself  in  my  place,and  say  what  you  would  then  do."-"  Exactly  what 
you  intend,"  said  Cond^,  Tor  pride  is  also  mv  dominant  characteristic. 
All  my  errors  are  owing  to  it ;  but  so,  undoubtedly,  is  the  small  amount  of 
good  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  all  the  glor)r  I  may  have  acquired. 
Go,  child ;  return  to  your  village  :  enjoy  your  triumph  ;  sleep  with  the 
■ausfaction  of  pride  avenged.  And  if  it  should  please  you  at  some  future 
day  to  return  to  a  world  that  loses  you  with  so  much  regret,  amongst  friends 
who  now  weep  for  your  loss,  I  win  supply  you  with  the  means  of  enjoying  , 
that  Hfe.  You  will  ever  be  welcome  to  me.  Let  us  drink,  gentlemen,  to 
the  virtuous  conduct  of  this  excellent  girl." 

The  toast  was  drank  amidst  the  loudest  applause,  and  the  company  with- 
drew to  the  adjoining  apartment.  An  elderly  peasant  woman  stood  there, 
more  simply  dressed  than  the  mistress  of  the  nouse.  It  was  Marie,  who 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  her  daughter,  and  covered  her  with  kisses.    ''You 
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8oe,  genUemen,"  said  Claudine.  ^my  project  is  serious.  &ero  b  my 
mother,  who  has  come  to  fetch  mo;  we  shall  go  back  to  St.  Mand^ 
together." 

Bhe  put  on  a  thick  woollen  hood  as  she  spoke,  and  was  ready  for  her 
journey.  The  Prince  de  Condd  claimed  the  privilege  of  kissing  her  on 
both  checks,  the  rest  kissed  her  hands,  and  she  set  out  for  St.  Mand^  in 
the  escort  of  thb  Marshal  d'£str(5es,  leaving  to  Quillet  the  chara;e  of  ar- 
ranging her  affairs,  lie  sold  her  furniture  and  other  effects,  ana  carried 
her  the  price  himself,  which  slic  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  mother.  For 
a  whole  month  the  Parisians  contmued  to  talk  of  the  sudden  break-up  of 
the  Academy  of  Saint-C6me,  and  then  they  busied  thcniselves  about  some- 
thing else.  The  Prince  de  Condd  left  Paris  to  carry  on  the  civil  war  in 
Quieunc.  The  Marshal  d'Estr^es  had  occupation  in  a  different  part  of 
France,  and  took  the  Abb^  ^vith  him.  De  Buc  received  a  musket  oall  in 
his  side,  and  died  beneath  the  walls  of  Bordeaux.  Thomas  des  Riviez 
served  the  Queen  like  a  good  and  loyal  soldier,  and  became  the  commandant 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Bcgiinent.  As  to  ^Monsieur  de  Boutteville,  all  the 
world  knows  that  ho  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  Marshal  de  Luxembourg. 

When  the  fight  of  the  fauboui;^  8t.  Antoine  took  place,  in  wliich  the 
war  of  tho  Fronde  came  to  an  end,  Claudine  prayed  for  the  success  of  her 
favourite  hero.  Her  prayers  were  but  imperfectly  heard.  Ck>nd^  quitted 
Franco,  and  years  elapsed  before  he  was  allowed  to  return.  When  lie  did 
so^  ho  went  to  live  at  Chantilly  during  the  leisure  he  was  able  to  snatch 
from  victory. 

The  chronicle  which  tells  of  these  events,  relates  that  Claudine  Simon 
never  married,  and  tjiat  the  constancy  of  poor  littlo  Quillet  never  shook 
her  resolution ;  but  the  chronicle  does  not  say  that  she  always  remained 
insensible  to  a  feeling  which  might  have  been  akin  to  love.  Mademoiselle 
Simon  left  her  native  >'illuge  to  inhabit  a  pretty  cottage  in  the  woods  that 
adjoin  Chantilly.  She  was  never  known  to  enter  the  cMteau^  bul  it  is  said  I 
that  tho  Prince  de  Condc^  was  often  seen  followhig  the  road  tnat  led  to  her  j 
abode  ;  but  the  rest  of  her  life  is  a  niysteiy.  Perhaps  &i  the  bottom  of 
Claudino*K  heart  wiis  a  sentiment  for  the  hero  of  llocroy  more  tender  than 
mere  ordinaiy  admiration.  But  of  this  there  is  no  doubt^ — she  never 
Ibrfeitcd  her  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the  virtuous. 


€oxx^xn   %m^. 


Cousin  Amy,  Cousin  Amy,  O  those  laughing  eyes  of  thine, 
How  often,  lit  with  merriment,  have  answered  unto  mine ; 
How  often  has  that  little  hand  within  mine  own  been  pressed. 
And  a  word  has  risen  to  my  lips  that  could  not  be  confessed  $ 
How  often,  in  the  merry  dance,  have  I  gazed  upon  thy  face, 
And  held  thy  beating  heart  to  mine  in  cousinly  embrace  ; 
How  often,  O  how  often,  have  1  walked  alone  with  thee^ 
In  city  streets^  beside  the  wave,  or  *neath  the  shady  tree : 
Yet  never,  Cousm  Amy,  in  our  warm  and  ardent  youth, 
Have  I  dared  to  whisper  word  to  wrong  thy  confiaence  and  truth; 
For  thou  wert  rich  and  noble,  whilst  I  was  proud  and  poor — 
But  my  heart  was  almost  broken  when  he  bore  thee  ttom  the  doer. 
Years  have  passed,  and  thou  art  happy,  irom  caie  and  trouble  freoi 
So  farewell  sweet  Cousin  Amy,  thou  art  nothing  now  to  me  I  - 

G.F.P. 
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chalk  in  the  book  of  fato  against  the  life  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
r  met  the  Dissembler ; — a  social  animal  more  subtle  than  the  snake, 
ry  than  the  fox,  and  whoso  bite  is  so  sly  and  insidious  that  jou  feel 
yet  the  Doison  is  in  the  Ycins.  That  most  mali^ant  personage,  the 
>ugh  as  blacky  is  of  jettr  brilliancy  compared  with  him. 
romance-reading  schoolboys,  wish  no  longer  for  the  power  of  raising 
,  he  is  on  every  side  of  you.^  Little  girls  Mware,  for  with  your  growth 
r  this  genus  is  in  all  probability  sprouting  at  the  same  time  for  you. 
3W  for  the  introduction.    Accompany  us  to  Mrs.  Groby's  drawmg- 
ifl  the  half-hour  before  dinner ;  a  company,  gathered  from  the  four 
the  good  lady's  social  compass,  are  assembled,  each  with  a  deter- 
to  look  genteelly  damp  and  uncomfortable,  and  shun  acquaintanceship 
>r  is  oyer. 

,  on  yonder  couch,  sits  our  friend,  by  the  side  of  the  hostess,  who, 
ftiled  in  her  attempts  to  reconcile  her  tacitly  hostile  guests  to  each 
IS  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  now  sits  with  one  eye  nervously 
g  towards  the  door,  as  if  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen, 
r  smiling,  and  endeavouring  to  be  at  ease.  Mr.  Simper  sits  by  her 
h  oily  look  and  manner ;  the  only  one  in  the  room,  as  a  glove  ought  to 
tmt  and  easy ;  you  see,  however,  but  the  outer  man,  the  real,  the 
f^  is  (at  least  he  thinks  so),  impenetrably  veiled  behind  a  slimy  gauze 
iMciency,  which,  as  it  distils  from  his  eyes,  diffuses  a  halo  of  iTrum- 
l^lory  around  the  small  nobility  of  his  features. 
ve  his  head,  it  is  a  study,  it  is  shaped  like  a  child*s  peg-top ;  the 
i  large,  and  sufficiently  open  to  exhibit  his  larj^e  white  teeth ;  his  nose 
long^  and  runs  straight  up  to  the  forehead,  without  stopping  between 
I,  which  depend  for  toeir  action  on  the  movement  of  the  head;  the 
re  long,  ana  seem  to  be  making  a  modest  effort  to  shade  down  the 
he  is  casting  upon  the  extreme  points  of  his  patent  leather  boots — 
le  difficulty  of  catching  his  eye.  Kegard  that  benevolent  make-believe 
head;  it  is  a  conventional  swindle — ^it  looks  large,  but  is,  in  reality,  a 
•an  attempt  at  the  tout  entemhU  of  genius,  under  false  pretences ; — to 
ilitarir  ^hxik&^—forekeadf  vice  hair  retired.  However,  nature  has  made 
for  tne  paucity*  of  frontal  by  adding  to  the  lateral^  portion  of  man's 
^  and,  as  in  many  other  cases,  cunning  passes  for  intellect^  quantity 
ity, 

luscles  of  the  face  are  unsteady,  and  given  to  an  incessant  twitching; 
flexion  is  of  a  bilious  tint,  and  his  features  seem  to  be  on  the  balance 
dsnon,  like  the  eyes  of  a  bird,  fixed,  hung  on  an  immovable  pivot ; 
it  is  not  his  busmess  to  be  express,  his  motto  being  ''slow,  but  sure; " 
ne  could  guess  at  his  inward  feeling,  it  would  to  that  of  a  human 
invented  without  the  power  of  solution,  ever  approaching,  but  never 
the  "Do  vou  give  it  up?"  pNoint;  a  kind  of  natural  mistake,  always 
0  rectify  nimself ;  but  this  la  his  own  seciefc^ .  while  to  (h«  world  he 
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appears  as  if  he  had  entered  into  a  very  Batisfactory  arrangement^  and  ahakm 
hands  with  himself. 

At  the  present  moment,  he  looks  the  beau-ideal  of  hnmility  and  ihnplicity; 
his  eyes  htdf  closed,  his  voice  soft,  his  features  smirkingly  bent  to  the  namoor 
of  his  will;  but,  do  not  believe  in  him,  for  he  is  a  great  artist ;  he  has  libonred 
to  conceal  his  real  dispo8ition,  and  manfully  boasts  the  maxim  of  nefv 
letting  his  right  hand  know  the  intention  of  his  left.  His  mind  is  essentiiUj 
latent,  so  latent,  that  freq^uently  when  he  believes  he  is  cunningly  scheming, 
he  has,  in  truth,  no  real  aim ;  he  is  a  plotter,  without  an  object  to  {dot  for;  ha 
whole  life  is  imbued  with  a  love  of  plotting  on  a  small  scale. 

Some  twenty-five  years  previous,  Air.  Groby,  that  tall,  slim  old  gentleman, 
with  the  nervous  shaking,  and  the  very  white  hair,  who,  during  the  last  hilf- 
hour,  has  been  bobbing  in  and  out  of  the  room,  looking  after  cloaks,  hati, 
bonnets,  and  shawls,  much  to  the  disgust  of  himself,  and  the  annoTuioe  of  I 
the  company,  but  under  the  orders  of  the  hostess,  was  a  jolly  young  Mcheior 
of  fifty,  with  no  thought  for  anything  but  his  guild,  and  nis  dinner, audi 
strong  determination  never  to  marry,  when,  alas  !  it  happened  that  the  luge 
charms  of  Miss  Tenderchick,  co-operatinji^  with  a  pair  of  great  black  tjtt, 
battered  down  the  anti-matrimonial  fortifications  with  which  he  had  tor- 
rounded  his  heart    Now,  having  once  been  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellioo 
against  the  sovereici^  sex,  and,  moreover,  conquered,  he  was  compeUed  to 
march  out  of  his  fortress  of  obstinacy,  without  any  drum-beating  bat  Us 
heart,  or  any  colour  flying,  except  that  from  his  face.    Mr.  Groby  surrendered  | 
at^  but  wUJiouf  disci'etion,  and  even,  as  he  was  once  subdued  so  he  for  ever  ' 
-  after  remained  ;  and  however  he  might  occasionally  wish  to  obtain  a  iaijl\ 
slice  of  self-thought  and  action,  it  was  simply  impossible,  for  the  xelatire 
physique  of  the  two,  was,  that  of  an  Amazon  to  an  Esquimaux.  ^  . 

Mr.  Groby  was  quiet,  loving,  and  eentle,  the  very  antipodes  of  hiiwile,  i 
who  prided  herselt  in  being  a  high-spirited  woman.    Mr.  Groby's  bachelor  i 
life  had  floated  in  an  unruffled  calm,  the  church  porch  was  the  rock  ahead  on 
which  his  vessel  of  life  was  wrecked,  and  from  thenceforth  he  was  dooai.«* 
to  a  serious  of  hurricanes  that  were  never  to  still.  . 

However,  as  we  have  no  intention  to  chronicle  the  married  life  of  '^^  . 
worthy  couple,  we  will  ])roceed.    Some. few  weeks  prior  to  the  dinner  P*^^[!  \ 
"Mr  Groby  had  been  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  whereupon  Mr.  Simper*  /*"*  • 
chief  surgeon  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  called  in  to  his  aid,  and  cured  ^J?J  \ 
therefore,   to  express  her  great  joy  at  her  husband^s  oonvalescenoe,  ^V- 
Groby  sent  invitatons  to  her  friends,  to  meet  the  cobbler  of  the  family  P^^I^ 
and  singularly  well-timed  was  the  formation  of  ihis  new  friendship,  for  ^Slf 
the  day  of  Mr.  Simper's  introduction,  and  for  one  year,  not  one  of  the  ^^^^^ 
was  supposed  to  be  in  perfect  health  ;  not  a  little,  by  the  way,  to  the  *st0^^^ 
ment  of  the  old  gentleman,  who,  during  his  long  life,  had  never  had  his  ^ 
handled  by  a  medical  man.  ^ 

**  i'revention  is  better  than  cure,"  was  Mr.  Simper's  motto,  and  i»^ 
salutary  axiom  it  is;  but,  like  all  other  proverbs  in  themonthsof  enthu^'J 
so  blending  a  virtue  with  a  vice,  that  tine  difficulty  becomes  to  know  ^^ 
the  one  begins  or  the  other  ends. 

Mr.  Simper  soon  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  health  of  Mr.  Or 
never  permitting  a  day  to  pass  without  visiting  him  After  one  of  ' 
visits,  one  morning,  he  found  Mrs.  Groby  alono  :  •*  I  rejoice  to  tell  yout 
your  respected  husband  is  a  little  better.''  • 

**  Better,"  said  the  ladv,  "  oh  !  yes,  he  is  well  enough  to  neglect  a 
who  has  been  a  slave  to  him  for  the  last  twenty  years.** 

**  Hem,*'  muttered  the  doctor,  *' something  wrong,  must  find  it  out,** 
addressing  Mrs.  Groby,  "might  I  presume  to  inquire, — very  delicate 
I  know,  but  our  profession  are  privileged  in  these  matters." 

•*  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  doctor,  and  it  is  a  treat  to  have  a  fiiend  of 
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ic  to.  Ah  !  doctor,  I  am,  as  I  may  say,  a  poor,  lone  woman  ; 
woman  with  a  husband  nearly  eighty  !  My  four  children  are 
trought  np  in  opposition  to  their  mother ;  and  a  husband  who 
sympathise  witn  me^  as,  indeed,  he  has  proved,  lately,  with  his 

!  aye,  indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Groby,  that  is  serious ; — I  trust 
)  no  disputes  after  a  certain  sad  eyent  occurs, — pardon  me  for 
lit  really,  my  dear  madam,  something  annoys  you,  you  look  ill ; 
ust  haye  some  regard  for  your  health,  you  must  take  care  of 
st  think  of  your  children,  and  of  our  kind  friend's  great  age, 
errible  thing  to  leave  the  children  unprovided  for."— ^ow,  l&e 
le  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Simper  was  fully  aware  of  Mr.  Groby's 
low  far  the  children  were  secured,^  in  perspective,  he  wished  to 
le  could  not  ouite  compTete  certain  oilculations  then  passing 
wiUiout  that  Knowledge ;  hence  he  had  adroitly  led  the  con- 
to  that  point. — **  Not  provided  for,  not  providea  for,  indeed — 
resent  trouble,*'  said  Mrs.  Groby. 

was  satisfactory  to  the  surgeon — all  was  left  to  the  mother  ; 
dlful  general,  ne  made  many  moves  for  the  future. — *' Ah  I  my 
J*  said  he,  as  ho  left  the  room,  ''the  dear  girls  will  want  no 
bion  than  your  continuance  in  health,  and  that,  under  Provi- 
be  my  care." 

day,  much  of  Mr.  Simper's  time  was  passed  in  Mr.  Groby's 
lat  ungrateful  old  gentleman  was  never  more  miserable  or 
!  life  ;  10  him  the  doctor's  presence  was  a  nightmare,  which  sat 
w  both  day  and  night ;  aud  still,  while  the  evil  was  felt  bv 
e,  he  forbore,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  instinctively  crusu 
peace  and  happiness  of  otjiers  :  at  len^^h  they  trod  upon  his 
urite  child,  ana, — but  wo  will  not  anticipate* 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

an,  while  dreaming  he  is  in  Elysium,  may  be  treading  on  the 
itruction.  We  are  all  of  us,  at  some  j>eriod  of  our  lives,  in  an 
osition  ;  so  we  charitably  believe  of^Mrs.  Groby,  a  worldly, 
;t  nature.  The  old  man's  kindliness  and  love  proved  gall  to 
ben  bestowed  on  herself,  it  formed  but  material  for  contempt ; 
children,  and  on  one  particularly,  more  bitter  still,  for  it  was 
»  of  jealousy. — jealous  of  her  own  chOdren  ! 
rs.  Groby  had  received  Mr.  Simper  as  a  friend.  Did  she  enter- 
feelings  ?  No,  we  do  not  believo  it.  That  her  husband  dis- 
m,  was  sufficient  reason  for  her  to  like  him.  Now  Mr.  Simper 
bose  wortliies  who  glory  in  the  weakness  of  woman,  or  rather, 
ir  own  strength.  He  had  calculated  upon  the  difibrence  in  the 
md  and  wife,  and  that  in  all  probability  Mrs.  Groby  would 
dow,  therefore  what  could  bo  the  harm  in  being  prepared  for 
m! 

a  really  some  time  before  this  view  occurred  to  the  lady ;  and, 
justice,  when  the  whole  truth  did  flash  before  her,  she  felt 
1  for  a  day  or  so  absented  herself  from  Mr.  Simper ;  nay,  even 
Lindly  towards  her  husband  ;  but,  alas!  a  quarrel  occurred,  and 
the  matter  now  calmly.  Oh !  excellent  reason,  unsteeped  in 
could  discover  no  more  moral  wrong  than  Mr.  Simper :  and 
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thoro  was  nothing  that  the  world  did  or  could  call  wrong, — the  world  don't 
trouble  itself  about  the  inside  of  hearts.  • 

As  for  Mr.  Simper,  ho  had  learned  the  fact  that  the  old  gentleinan*8  pro-  I 
perty  would  be  left  to  his  wife  :  the  reverse,  however,  was  the  case,  aod  i 
that  Mrs.  Groby  had  only  recently  learned.    This  alteration  of  the  will,  ' 
while  it  turned  her  still  more  towards  Simper,  was  too  humiliating  to  be 
divulged  to  that  penM>uagc ;  and  then  antagonism  grew  upwards  in  the 
famil^j ;  Mrs.  Grobv  and  her  minister,  Simper,  on  the  one  siae,  Jlr.  Groby 
and  his  daugliter  Clara  on  the  otlicr. 

Clara  Gvooy  had  scarcely  reached  her  third  year  when  an  aunt  of  her 
mother's,  who  liad  been  living  with  the  family,  died,  leaving  CUua  the 
whole  of  her  property  ;  now^  as  to  obtain  the  reversion  of  this  income  bid 
been  Mrs.  Grobv's  only  motive  in  persuading  her  aunt  to  reside  under  ber 
roof,  this  proved  a  death-blow  to  maternal  aflection,  and  from  that  dsj  tbe 
mother  had  persecuted  the  unhappy  child  with  every  petty  torment  within 
her  power, 

Mr.  Simper  had,  of  courRO,  been  informed  of  the  dispute  between  mother 
and  daughter,  and  tlie  day  before  Clara's  return  home,  had  proffliied 
]Mrs.  Grobv  to  work  reformation  in  the  heart  of  this  very  bad  gm ;  but, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  met  her,  strange  to  relate,  the  daughter  awed  the 
man  moro  than  the  mother,    lie  found  a  woman  where  he  had  expect^  &  ' 
child ;  bcautv,  in  place  of  a  vor>'  ordinary  person ;  simplicity  and  di|piit]r) 
where  he  ha^  expected  mere  sullen  obstinacy.    The  truth  was,  Mr.  Simper 
was  smitten  with  Clara,  and  would  gladly  have  joined  the  opposition,  iw 
ing  the  i)resent  daughter,  instead  of  the  future  widow;   but  he  prdiBrred 
prospective  competence  to  present  dowerless  beauty;  as  to  mina,  it  was  ., 
not  at  all  in  his  line  of  business,  moreover,  he  did  not  acknowledge  it  tf  *^ 
attribute  of  women ;  he,  therefore,  wisely  kept  to  his  allegiance  with  the  \ 
mother,  and  at  length  commenced  a  fatherly  attack  upon  the  girl,  when  to 
his  astonishment  he  was  nidelv  repulsed.    In  a  conversation,  consequent 
upon  this  repulse,  Mrs.  Groby  became  so  enraged  tliat  she  struck  Clar*  * 
violent  blow,  more  violent  than  she  intended,  and  she,  poor  girl,  fell  to  t*J*^ 
ground  senseless.    Mr.  Simper  carried  her  to  her  room,  and  cndcavou^^ 
to  soothe  her;   and  so  plausible  and  changed  \i'as  his  manner,  that  ^^ 
simple-hearted  girl    behoved  she  must  have  wronged  him;   and  ^^^^.j  '• 
Iklr.  Groby,  for  the  moment,  waved  his  dislike,    llad  Sir.  Simper  gone  ^^     \ 
to  the  enemy  I — we  shall  see.  ^»j  \ 

In  her  passion.  ^Irs.  Groby  had  uttered  sufficient  to  make  Mr.  BU^^^  | 
aware  of  the  real  position  of  all  parties,  he  therefore  lost  lUl  sympathy  '  -^ 
that  lady,  and  wonderful  was  the  self-possession  of  that  fgreat  ™^5t»ifc  I 
seizing  so  immediate  and  fortunate  a  chance  of  making  the  amende  AoiU^'^f^^ 
to  Clara  and  her  father ;   having,  as  he  supposed,  gained  a  victory,  lu^ 


skilful  general  he  followed  it  up.  The  mother  must  perceive  no  differed*  ^^ 
the  daughter  must  be  gradually  trained  from  disgust,  the  word  is  '^^'^JJCid 
strong,  to  love ;  he  had  never  been  conquered  by  woman,  and  therefor^  ^«ur 
no  fear  as  to  the  result ;  his  power  over  the  mother  had  become  strol*^^ 


mother  gave  range  to  her  thoughts  and  hopes  for  the  future;  this  open  ^^ 
fidence  had  commenced  before  the  memorable  day  of  her  striking  Ci^^^ 
before  Shnper  had  discovered  the  true  disposition  of  the  property:  and  b^  . 
bitterly  chagrined  he  felt  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  for  had  ho  ^f^ 
silence  but  a  short  time  longer,  he  would  not  have  been  compromised.  ^^^ 
was  a  serious  difficulty,  but  genius  loves  difficultiesj  and  he  would  overooixs^ 
it,  for  the  great  man  knew,  Uiat  when  once  he  felt  sure  of  Cl^rai  jealoiu  ^ 
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her  mother  might  bo,  she  could  not  dare,  for  her  own  sake,  disclose  the 
doable  plot. 

The  mother  uid  daaghter  now  being  separated,  his  scheme  was  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  discovery,  and  his  visits  to  Mrs.  (jroby  wore  as  froouent 
as  ever ;  thus  days  and  days  passed  onwarJs,  and,  to  the  annoyance  of  Clara, 
her  medical  friend  persisted  in  his  attendance,  but  as  ho  had  oiled  his 
inannen,  Clara  became  a  tride  more  friendljr,  and  the  manner  grew  very 
oily,  easy  to  a  fault ;  so  easy  that  a  fuint  suspicion  of  the  state  of  his  thoughts 
flashed  across  Clara*s  mind,  and  she  grow  uneasy ;  still  more  oily  fi^w  that 
tongue,  and  words  of  love  and  hope  ran  prematurely  along  it.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  girl,  and  she  gently  repulsed  his  overtures,  which  only 
made  him  more  importunate,  and  he  appealed  to  a  still  higher  court,  even 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  with  whom  he  was  now  on  friendly  terms,  and 
to  whom  he  at  once  proposed  for  his  daughter ;  and  ^eat  was  Mr.  Sim- 
per's astonishment  at  the  reception  his  proposal  met  with,  for  Mr.  Groby, 
then  and  there,  fetched  Clara  into  court,  whcu,  still  more  to  his  surprise, 
thejnrl  greeted  him  kindly,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  jov,  but  rather 
wildly  for  a  man  of  Ids  solemn  soberness,  he  warmly  grasx>ed  her  hand  ex- 
olammg,  **Am  I  then  so  happy,  Clara  f 

That  hand  to  hand  touch  sent  a  shock  through  the  fair  girl's  fmme,  and 
fkar  an  instant  her  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  but,  rememberuig  the  task  she 
lisd  to  perform,  coolly  withdrawing  her  liand,  she  said,  *'One  minute,  sir, 
one  minute,"  and  put  it  to  her  thioat,  coquettislily  to  show  it,  as  Mr.  Simper 
^houtfht,  but  more  probably  to  check  her  rising  indignation. 

^  xea,  yes,  a  moment  if  you  please,  Mr.  Simper,    added  Mr.  Groby,  and 

Slow  something  like  a  suspicion  came  across  him  that  he  was  trifled  with  ; 

'fcut  pooh,  pooh,  they  would  not  dare  to  treat  him  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse. 

^^This  is  rather  a  serious  affair,  Mr.  Simper,  for  a  young  thing  like  my  little 

Oara;  and  an  old  man  like  myself  is  scarcely  fit  to  manage  such  a  matter  ; 

sio,  no,  I  am  old,  and  you  know  my  wife  manojE^s  everything,  you  have  been 

"▼ery  kind  to  her,  Mr.  Simper,  we  must  have  her  advice,  you  must  ask  her, 

Simper,  she  can  refuse  you  nothing,'' — and  before  our  hero  could  reply, 

Mr.  Groby  had  summoned  his  wife  to  take  part  in  the  conference. 

Little  as  l^Ir.  Sim|>cr  had  enjoyed  the  pre\'ious  conversation,  a  coal  now 
was  burning  upon  his  heart  (on  the  black  spot  we  hope,  for  fire  is  cleansing 
and  purifymg) ;  he  would  have  given  half  his  income  for  the  power  of 
vanishing  through  the  ceiling,  or  even  up  the  cliimney  with  the  other 
blacks,  luce  his  schemes,  in  a  volume  of  smoke ;  there  he  was,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  ho  felt  that  he  must  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  for  escape,  so  he  endeavoured  to  put  on  a  bland  look  :  it  was  a 
failure,  however,  being  an  expression  twin-born  of  the  wolf  and  the  sheep. 
Mrs.  Groby  finding  her  husband  uiid  daughter  present,  after  the  arrange- 
ment that  they  should  not  meet,  exclaimed,  <^  What  new  insult  is  this?*' 
**  If  an  insult  is  intended,  Jane,"  replied  the  old  man  kindly,  but  firmly,  *'it 
is  on  the  part  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Simper,  who  is  here  for  Uio  purpose  of 
asking  you  for  the  hand  of  Clara." 

To  pity  guilt  in  its  extremities  is  to  castigate  it ;  and  those  who  have 
watched  the  tragedy  of  Temper,  as  performed  by  tliis  unhappy  woman, 
must  pity  her ;  mim  her  marriage  to  her  meeting  Simper,  she  had  been 
the  torment  of  her  family,  before  that  time  she  him  been  guilty,  indeed,  in 
temper,  but  neither  in  thought  or  deed  towards  her  husband.^  In  the 
midst  of  her  fancied  miseries,  she  relied  on  Simper  as  a  friend,  she  intended 
nought  else.  No  other  mind  could  come  into  friendly  collision  with  his, 
without  being  tainted  with  the  same  poison ;  gradually  and  by  inuendoes 
he  bad  softened  her  habits  of  thought,  till  he  could  impress  upon  them  his 
own  wishes,  and  by  degrees,  as  wo  liave  seen,  she  had  been  led  to  ponder  on 

T  ii 
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her  chances  of  becoming  free,  a  widow ;  while  her  thonghts  were  locked 
within  her  own  breast,  she  felt  guiltless,  but  when  Simper  had  broken  the 
ice,  and  spoken  openly,  though  at  first  locked,  she  was  deficient  in  monl 
courage  to^repulse  him ;  the  discovery  of  Simper's  double  villany,  in  the 

Ercseuce  of  her  husband,  made  her  tongue  cleave  to  her  mouth,  while  her 
eart  was  bursting  with  rage  and  contempt ;  and  yet,  horrified  as  she  had 
been  at  the  idea  of  her  husband  discovering  her  (fuplicity,  the  first  shock 
once  over,  the  discovery  of  the  surgeon's  villany  was  an  antidote  to  her 
poisoned  heart.  Thus  wo  may  understand  the  meaning  of  her  clasping  her  ; 
nusband's  hands  witli  a  look  imploring  that  forgiveness  her  tongue  dared  ' 
not  ask  for;  the  kind  old  man  melted  into  tears  and  kissed  her  cheek;  then 
placing  her  hands  in  those  of  his  daughter,  Clara,  said,  **  There,  Jane,  lore 
ner,  love  her,  she  will  have  none  other  when  I  am  gone." 

**  Pardon,  pardon,**  cried  the  sobbing  woman,  **an(r you  too,  Clara."         . 

^  God  bless  you,  mamma,  God  bless  you  ;   papa  knows  all  and  pudona  | 
all."    Wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  Mr.  Groby  turned  to  our  hero,  who 
from  the  turn  things  had  taken,  findinjj^  himself  in  an  inextricable  difficoltj,  • 
stood  silent  during  the  whole  scene,  said,  ''I  have  no  words  to  waste  on  joo, 
villain,  I  have  long  watched,  long  known,  all  your  scheming ;  go  at  once, or 
you  shall  be  horsewhipped  ;  go,''  and  Mr.  Groby  pointed  to  the  door.        ; 

Then,  with  oily  look,  and  manners  most  blima,  our  hero  again  haTios  '. 
recourse  to  his  genius,  backed  out  still  bowing  politely,  till  he  had  reschM 
the  edge  of  the  stairs  ;  when  stopping,  he  aovised  Mr.  Groby  to  make  no  \ 
allusion  to  the  neighbours  of  what  nad  occurred ;  the  reply  was,  **  Go,  rascaJ,**  \         | 
and  pusliing  him,  the  next  moment  our  hero  lay,  genius  and  all,  at  the  foot  \ 
of  the  stairs  of  that  very  house  over  which  he  had  made  most  complete  \ 
arrangements  to  rule  lord  and  master.  \ 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Groby  had  moral  courage  to  tell  a^  \ 
his  neighbours,  by  way  of  warning  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Simpc^r  -. 
was  compelled  to  find  a  new  neighbourhood  to  practise  in.    As  for  Cli^  \ 
Groby  family,  notwithstanding  that  the  good  lady  is  not  so  perfect  M  sTlio 
might  be,  still  she  believes  that  she  once  made  an  idiot  of  herself,  and  i*-^^  \ 
endeavours  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  render  her  family  comfortable;  ^^  j 
although  some  few  3'ears  have  elapsed,  since  the  occurrence  of  these  ercK^tfl) 
Mr.  Groby  still  lives,  a  hearty  old  man ;  and  Mr.  Simper  is  almost  as glaA   jy  . 
didn't  succeed;  for,  as  a  speculation,  the  daughter  wouldn't  have  answeK"^^  I 
if  he  had  had  so  long  to  wait  for  the  money. 


TO  IklEMORY.  --  By  Madlle.  St.  Vincbnt. 

Oh  Memory  !  by  thy  recurring  strains 
Of  pensive  melody,  that  love  to  dwell 
On  joys  long  vanished,  like  a  fairy  spell, 

Think  St  thou  to  soothe  the  deep  and  burning  pains 
That  sorrow  pileth  up  in  this  poor  breast. 

Like  clouds  replete  with  lightninc^s  awful  flames ; 
Where  sad  aespondency  forbios  sweet  rest, 

And  desolation  in  dark  silence  reigns  f 
Ah  !  beauteous  minstrel  of  departed  peace, 

Recal  no  more  the  loved  delusive  dream  ; 

Wait  until  hope's  sweet  dawn  dispels  the  night, 
And  anxious  pangs  their  restless  wufare  cease  ; 

Then  will  I  welcome  thee  with  heart  serene. 

And  hear  thy  tuneful  echoes  with  delight. 
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has,  of  late,  been  continually  under  some  kind  of  mania.  We 
e  Palmcrstonian  in  politics,  the  perambulator  in  infant  economy, 
ai  in  domestic  fowl  and  matutinal  bliss,  the  moustache  and 
ial  decoration,  tho  Brcwsterian  stellular  theoir  in  astronomy, 
r  in  art,  the  bull  and  griffin  in  archaeology,  the  Shaksperian  and 
iterary  study,  purism  in  prose,  the  spasmodic  in  poetry,  and  a 
lers  besides.  In  each  of  these  manias,  John  Bull,  like  a  little 
}thing,  has  manifested  extreme  petulancy.  Still  we  are  indis- 
',  down  all  these  fits,  or  whatever  else  they  most  resemble,  as 
>ad  in  their  tendency.  In  one  case,  however,  we  think  tney 
that  way ; — we  mean  in  the  intense  study  of  our  ancient  poets: 
^h  benencial  in  itself,  has  detracted  from  our  less  studied,  and 
)8S  popular,  modem  ones.  Our  classical  scholars,  from  tho 
of  long  and  studious  retirement,  have  so  imbued  their  minds 
es  with  the  past,  that,  in  using  it  a!l^  a  lens  to  view  the  present, 
posed  to  deprecate  science,  culture,  and  modem  i>racticality,  as 
sed  to  the  existence  of  all  poetry.  We  can  formve  the  Oiym- 
3s  a  collegian  awards  to  Homer,  or  the  fervour  a  Dookworm  may 
the  Elizabethans,  but  we  cannot  submit  to  these  cavalry-like 

mtian  lance  is  mainly  directed  against  tho  belief  shadowing 
the  name  of  our  historian,  Macaulay,  from  the  poetic.theory  he 

in  his  essay  on  Milton.    It  is,  that  all  science  is  antagonistic  to 

this  certain  enthusiastic  followers  have  appended, — and  of  all 
le  more  so  than  that  of  Hippocrates  and  ualen  ;  it  is  too  prac- 
lenchanting  to  yield  any  poetic  quintescence.  Moreover,  it  is 
[g  to  admit  of  a  rival  pursuit.  We  ask,  for  we  would  rather 
•i  than  theory, — are  not  others  ? 

9  have  been  so  blest  as  to  be  able  to  devote  themselves  wholly 
ring  muse.  Milton  himself  was  at  one  time  a  schoolmaster ; 
tughman  and  exciseman  ;  Keats,  a  sui^eon's  pupil  >  and  Scott 

In  moments  of  mathematical  study,  Kirke  Wmte  was  often 
is  plaintive  muse  ;  and  many  of  the  sparkling  songs  of  JasmiiK 
"Oiibadour,  came  into  being  while  he  curled  a  dandy  or  clipped 
f  to  be  afterwards  written  on  the  most  prosaic  of  pages,  in  the 
Lsed  curl-papers.  Dr.  Moir  (better  known  by  his  anonvme  of 
%  poet  and  physician.    Others  still  continue  to  prove  tnat  the 

reveals  some  of  the  grandest  secrets  of  God's  grandest  crea- 
either  cramps  nor  stines,  but  rather  shelters  by  its  wisdom,  and 
ts  philosophy. 

in  the  number  towers  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes.  His  name 
uniliar  to  the  reader,  but  if  he  will  bear  with  us  for  awhile,  he 
',  after  all,  that  Esculapius  and  Apollo  (in  him  at  least)  had 
ip  in  common. 

ora  Julv  2ath,  1803,  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol.  By  his  mother's 
i  related  to  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  gifted  novelist.    His  father, 
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Dr.  Thomas  Boddoes,  was  the  friend  and  oarl^  patron  of  Su*  Htimphiy 
Davy,  and  a  man  of  a  vigorous  and  philosophic  intellect.  His  prose  and 
poetical  writings  form  a  bulky  quarto.  ^  The  following  verse  was  written 
on  the  geologic  views  of  himself  and  his  friend.  Professor  Hailstone^  the 
*' mighty  spirit,"  meaning  8ir  Humphry:— 

*<  riutonian  Beddoes,  ent,  in  spiteful  Ire, 
To  see  a  Hailftone  mock  his  central  fire, 
A  mighty  spirit  raised,  6y  whose  derioe 
We  now  bum  HaiUtOHet,  and  set  fire  to  ice.** 

Dying  when  his  son  was  voung,  he  left  him  to  the  guardiinahip  of ; 
Mr.  DaWes  Giddy,  afterwards  known  as  Sir  Davies  Gilbert,  of  the  Royil 
Academy.  In  June,  1817,  his  young  charge  was  removed  from  the  Bra 
Grammar  School  to  the  Charter  llousc,  where  he  at  once  distingiiidied 
himself.  With  the  old  pensioners  there,  or,  as  they  wore  nicknained,  ' 
"Cods,"  bearing  the  everlasting  pot  and  broom, he  maintained  frejqnrat  in- 
tercourse, makmg  hostile  incursion  to  their  territories,  and  gathering  mueh 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Here  it  was  that,  at  the  age  of  ttiirtecn  orfam- 
teen,  ho  perpetrated  his  first  rhyme.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  attendant 
circumstances,  so  that  whether  lie  passed  a  sleepless  night  on  that  occaaoo, 
and  clomb  Parnassus  on  a  pilo  of  pillows,  or  whether  it  supervened  on 
some  recent  truce  with  a  belligci-ent  "Cod,"  is  left  to  the  ready's  imaginar 
tion.  He  first  appeared  in  tlie  columns  of  the  3f orjttn<7  Posf.  A  novel, 
several  burlesques  and  dramatic  interludes,  also,  mark  tms  period.  Here 
he  began  his  study  of  our  fine  old  Elizabethan  dramatists. 

In  1820,  he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner.  His 
college  career  is  devoid  of  interest.  Intoxicated  with  a  poet's  dreaauihe 
cared  nothing  for  the  honours  and  dietinctiou  of  his  Alma  Mater.  The 
year  following  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  chieflv  sonnets,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  his  mother.  A  college  incident  formed  the  groundweiit  (n 
the  play  ho  produced  in  1822,  entitled  "  The  BriU's  Tragedy;'  which  ^ 
accepted,'  and  published  by  the  Messrs.  Bivingtons.  The  periodical  pr^ 
at  once  recognised  in  it  a  new  era — a  revival,  in  fact,  of  dramatic  literatore. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  for  December,  1823,  under  the  m*  «^ 
plume  of  John  I^Acy — a  person  at  once  a  critic  and  a  poet — awarded  him  * 
very  distinguished  position.*  Had  he,  as  his  critic  advised  him,  confiii^ 
himself  henceforth  solely  to  the  drama,  his  fame,  instead  of  glowing  like* 
will-o- the- wisp,  would  have  burst  into  a  brilliant  unextinguishable  fl»oe. 
lie  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1825,  and,  preferring  medicine  to  Bbcl^* 
stone,  he  fixed  upon  the  continental  University  of  Guttingen  as  his  pw^ 
of  study.  Here,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  soothing  weed,  he  gav^  J? 
leisure  to  his  last  work,  **  Death's  Jest  Book,*'  From  his  letters  to  jw 
biographer  and  Barry  Cornwall,  whose  friendship  was  secured  him  by  ^} 
maiden  tragedy,  we  are  in  possession  of  many  details  respecting  ^^^ 
and  habits.  Iiow  Blumenbach,  Coleridge's  favourite  professor  lectured, 
blustered,  told  tales,  and  swore ;  how  German  authors  pilfered  froiB 
Shakspere  ;  how  he  himself  journeyed  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  vhe 
beautiful  and  grotesque  ;  and  how  his  last  poem  advancedj  step  br  step» 
will  best  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  originals.  For  manly  vigour  ana  te'*^ 
ness  they  have  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  Lord  Byron's.  His  criticises 
upon  German  literature  are  vcrv  satirical.  With  Goethe's  writings  he 
was  alike  delighted  and  disgusted  ;  of  Tieck  and  others  he  was  chary  in 
praise ;  and  the  only  person  upon  whom  he  looked  with  hero-worship,  yf^ 


*  The  pASsago  Is  giren  In  Beddoes  Works,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix  9. 
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tba  ideal  Schiller.    In  the  translation  of  his  Philoiophie  LetterB,  he  justly 
atylaa  him  the  *' Michael  Ang^lo  of  Crerman  literature." 

The  political  eyents  of  the  time  latterly  inflaencin?  his  habitat,  he  was 
now  at  Zurich,  Strasburg,  Baden,  Berlin,  Ac,  until  he  finally  visited  his 
native  land  in  1646.  The  spirit  of  independence  manifested  by  the  Swiss, 
the  Poles,  and  the  (Germans,  engaged  his  warmest  feelings,  and  with  purse 
and  brain  he  helped  on  their  cause.  A  friend  of  Hegetochweiber,  a  dis- 
tinguished person  in  the  liberal  government  of  Zurich,  he  was  placed  in 
an  unenviable  position  when  that  town  (he  being  in  it  at  the  time)  was 
stormed  by  the  peasantry,  and  his  friend  shot.  From  his  father,  who 
waged  a  pamphleteering  war  on  the  popular  side  in  the  great  French 
Revolution,  he  inherited  a  strong  democratic  bias,  which,  linked  with  his 
strong  poetic  nature,  must  have  made  him,  as  his  shifting  residence  de- 
clares, a  most  formidable  champion.  But  his  career  soon  closed.  While 
dissecting,  at  Frankfort,  in  IbAH,  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  hand, 
which  undermined  his  health ;  and  the  illness  Allowing  a  fall  from  a 
horse,  near  Basle,  terminated  fatally  on  January  26th,  1849.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  hospital  at  Basle  ;  his  resting  place,  so  far  back  as 
1851,  unmarked  by  any  memorial,  or  tribute  to  his  worth. 

we  come,  now,  to  his  claims  as  a  bard  of  our  land.  We  cannot  assign 
to  him  a  verv  exalted  position,  for  ho  stands  among  so  manjr  gifted  ones. 
He  himself  but  claims  a  shady  niche  ;  and  it  is  our  aim  to  give  force  and 
pertinence  to  his  pleadings.  Uis  mental  organism  was  strong,  bold,  and 
plastic, — a  poet  rather  from  internal  and  natural  impulse,  than  either  cir- 
cumstance, or  mere  craving  after  fame.  Loving  poetry  for  her  own  sweet 
sake,  rather  than  for  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  her  worship,  we  have 
in  him  a  more  genuine  poet  than  in  many  whose  names  are  written  in 
fame's  bead-roll.  He  contended  manfully  against  a  popular  and  senti- 
mental style.  Byron  and  Moore  were  ascendant  luminaries,  and  youths 
and  maidens  vowed  at  their  shrine.  Not  a  night  did  Asterodia  march  in 
the  heavens,  but  idiotic  sonnets  floated  to  her  from  this  earthy  planet. 
Not  a  youth,  trammelled  by  trade  or  parents,  that  did  not  long  for  the  life 
of  a  corsair.  Not  a  nascent  village  bard  that  did  not  hope,  like  the  man  in 
the  boat,  so  humourously  described  by  Uood,  from  being  little  to  eventually 
become  Moore.  Everyone  was  misanthropic,  and  madly  in  love.  Beddoes 
carefully  avoided  all  this  popular  raving,  and  conformed  his  genius  to 
models  of  more  unimpeachable  fame.  One  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  did 
not  reach  that  perfectness  in  feeling  and  expression  denoting  the  master- 
mind, may  be  his  celebic  life.  Gerald  Massey,  luscious  and  warm  before 
marriage,  is  warmer  and  richer  after ;  the  authoress  of  the  **  Drama  of 
ExiUy*  more  human  and  womanly  ;  and  all  our  Shakspere's  immortal 
creations  were  written  after  he  had  wed  rustic  Anne,  and  three  bairns 
were  clustering  round  him.  In  Beddoes  it  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
opened  richer  and  deeper  springs  of  poetic  feeling.  The  why  and  the 
wherefore,  we  leave  to  Charmian,  in  "  Craigcrook  Castle :" — 

'*  Hany  are  called  but  few  are  chosen, 
Charndon  replied.    I  knew  a  poet  once ; 
One  of  the  world's  most  manreUoat  mlght-haTe-beeni ; 
A  strange  wild  harper  upon  human  heart-etrings. 
Life's  morning  glory  round  him  propheded 
That  he  should  win  his  garland  in  the  game, 
But  he  was  lost  for  lack  of  that  sweet  thing 
A  wife,  to  live  his  love's  dear  dream  of  beauty ; 
And  wandered  darkling  in  his  dazzling  dream." 

Bay  what  cynics  may,  love  is  an  expanding  power ;  and  Beddoes  erred 
not  when  he  made  Melveric  say  that  nis  love  for  Sibylla  had  given  him 
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the  first  proof  of  immortality.  The  other  exqniiite  p—igne  in  hu  poou 
testify  that  tho  writer  most  have  felt  what  he  wrot^  bat  not  mi^tilj, 
either  in  joy  or  disappointment.  Love  drore  Byron  to  sing  so  endisatinrir, 
becanse  so  really  and  earnestly.  Where,  as  in  Wordsworth,  thk  nu, 
some  mighty  event,  like  the  French  Reyolntion  was  to  him,  is  often  re* 

2nired  to  lay  bare  and  reyiyifv  the  chrysalis-like  energies  of  the  kmL 
^nr  minds  rarely  advance  in  slow  and  imperceptible  ^fadations,  Init  in 
sadden  and  onlooked-for  advances.  Goethe  said  of  Schiller, — "yoanob 
to  him  one  week,  and  seemed  to  understand  him ;  the  next,  yon  cooldiioi 
tell  where  he  had  got  to."    And  thus  it  is. 

Placed  by  Providence  out  of  the  reach  of  those  wants  and  yetnuM 
which  give  us  a  tender  interest  in  the  poet  himself,  and  make  us  M  tut 
he  is  a  man  like  ourselves,  and  not  a  wild  spirit  singing  over  our  heidi, 
we  meet  with  none  of  what  Bulwer  caUs,  those  "sweet  melodious  munui 
at  fortune."  Never  do  we  behold  the  man,  with  his  individuil  feeliw 
and  peculiarities ;  always  he  wears  his  singing  robe  and  laurel  wreitL 
Yet  our  interest,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  compoeitions  themselTa,!!* 
often  enhanced  thereby.  Rob  even  Dante  and  Byron  of  their  poetic  pe^ 
sonalities,  and  how  dull  they  appear, — the  latter  very  like  a  stage  with  iti 
appurtenances  by  daylight,  llow  beautiful  an  illustration  hsTe  we  in 
Book  III.  of  **  Paradise  Lost."  Place  it  in  the  hand  of  a  cultured  pem 
(if  we  can  suppose  one  so  ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  of  the  author),  im 
the  interest  of  the  poem  will  not  begin  until  he  reaches  the  passage  wherea 
he  so  touchingly  alludes  to  his  blindness.  Ever  after,  the  image  of  the 
blind  old  man  will  follow  the  reader,  and  beam  on  him  with  inexpnaiU0 
benignity. 

A  necessary  result  of  the  professional  study  to  which  Beddoes  deroted 
himself,  was  a  familiarity  with  death  in  all  its  awfulness  and  snblinut/. 
Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  so  many  din;es,  very  beantifal  some 
of  them,  and  so  many  allusions  to  the  change  which  most,  naturaUr,  f<B^* 
With  him,  death  is  represented  in  a  truly  Christian  light.  ThnsSib/ltfy 
in  ^  DtathU  Jut  Booh,*^  speaks,  after  the  death  of  Wolfium  :— 

**  Dead,  Is  he  ?    Say  not  to,  bat  that  ho  U 
No  mora  excepted  from  eternity. 
If  he  were  dead  I  should  indeed  despair. 
Can  Wolfram  die  ?    Aj.  as  the  son  doth  set ; 
It  is  the  earth  that  faUs  away  from  light ; 
Fixed  in  the  heayeni,  although  unseen  by  ui, 
The  immortal  life  and  light  remain  triumphant. 

*  *  i^  *  :ti  ^f 

No  wringin'^  hands,  no  sighing,  no  despair. 
No  mourning  weeds  will  I  l>etalce  me  to ; 
But  iMep  my  thought  of  him  that  is  no  more. 
As  secret  as  great  nature  Iceepe  his  soul 
From  all  the  world ;  and  consecrate  my  being 
To  that  dirinest  hopo  wtdth.  none  can  Imow  of 
Who  hare  not  hOd  iheir  dearest  in  the  grave.** 

Even  in  the  bridal  hour  sweet  thoughts  of  death  intrude,  reminding  M 
of  the  beauty  sometimes  associated  with  pulmonary  disease.  Presenting 
a  flower  to  the  bride,  the  bridesmaid  says  : — 

"  Pray  to  Ure 
80  fair  and  innocently ;  pray  to  die 
Le^f  afltr  Ua/  so  softly.^* 

How  chaste  and  touching  the  following  dirge,  written  amid  the  aicklT 
excrescences  of  the  Byronlan  era :— 
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wilt  «Mt  thin*  hMtft 
•nd  an  ito  mimrt, 
■iMp,  dmt,  dMp. 

t  A  lorrow 

taa  Umt  on  your  eyelaabes ; 
•cm  and  d«tp, 

onl,  until  the  Ma-ware  washes 
I  o*  the  sua  to-monow, 
saitern  sky* 


**  But  wnt  thou  core  thine  heart 
Of  lore  and  all  its  smart. 
Then  die,  dear,  die; 

**  Tis  deeper,  sweeter, 

Than  on  a  rosebanlc  to  lie  dreaming, 

With  folded  eye ; 
And  then  alone  amid  the  beaming 
Of  loTe'tf  stars,  thoult  meet  her. 
In  eastern  slqr." 


lowing  conceit,  which  evinces  his  close  stody  of  the  ancient 
md  which  eren  the  pre-Shaksperian,  John  Lyly,  might  not  he 
^  own,  is  the  only  one  we  can  give  from  the  **Brid^$  Trctgedy," 
^ement  for  two  voices,  with  a  choral  response,  will  be  seen  : — 


the  baby,  that  doth  lie 
I  the  silken  canopy 
y  hUie  eye  ? 
ong  sorrow,  laid  asleep 
vystal  deep, 
sing  his  lullaby, 
lo  I  a  sob  and  a  sigh. 


<*  What  sound  is  that,  so  soft  and  q)ear. 
Harmonious  as  a  bubbled  tear 

Bursting,  we  hear? 
It  is  young  sorrow,  slumber  breaking. 
Suddenly  awaking. 
Let  us  sing  his  lullaby, 

Heigho  I  a  sob  and  a  sigh.'* 


I  fame  mnst  rest  upon  his  last  work,  **  DeaiKs  Jeat  Book,  or  the 
zgedy**  It  is  fonnded  upon  the  fact  that  a  Duke  of  Immsterbnrg, 
,  was  assassinated  by  his  court  fool.  The  time  is  the  end  of  the 
li  century.  With  the  fortunes  of  Wolfram  and  Isbrand  (the  court 
}  had  entered  the  duke's  service  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their 
d  sLster,  the  whole  play  is  occupied.  It  ends  with  Isbrand  be- 
ing, and  the  duke  being  carried  away,  alive,  into  a  sepulchre, 
e  most  curious  part  of  the  poem.  Wolfram  and  he  had  mutually 
at  whichever  died  first  should  bring  the  other  tiding  of  the  unseen 
Che  duke's  slave  calls  up  his  master's  supposed  wife  (for  Isbrand 
g;ed  the  body^,  and  Wolfram^  whom  he  had  murdered,  rushes 
as  the  curtain  falls,  bears  him  to  his  cold  tenement.*  Other 
ancies  and  grotesque  imagery  mar  the  conclusion  of  the  poem, 
le,  it  embodies  Beddoes'  idea  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  existence. 
n  on  this  point  was  rampant  in  his  day,  in  German}]  as  well  as 
land.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  either 
can  only  note  this  tragedy  as  an  illustrative  fact.  While  the 
imes  rolled  a  graceful  drapery  around  him,  as  to  the  old  Greek 
!•  gathered  round  Zens  on  Olympus'  top^  he  pondered  over  this 
— tnis  central  thought — and  clothed  it,  spite  ofits  almost  repulsive 
he  not  unpleasant  form  we  have  it  here.  Its  themes  accord  with 
Love,  death,  and  immortality,  irradiate  almost  every  page,  and 
md  purify  us  as  we  are  borne  along.  Wolfram,  Sibylla,  and 
,  the  duke's  son,  are  all  skilfullj  and  delicately  drawn.  The  real 
}f  the  piece  is  Isbrand.    He  it  is,  who,  formerly  a  fool,  then  a  wise 


re  at  first  disposed  to  think  this  compact  a  mere  fireak  of  an  actlTO  imagination  ; 
rford,  in  his  recent  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  gives  an  aceount  of  a  similar  one  be- 
eminent  Germans— Michael  Mercato  and  the  classical  commentator,  Martigfao 
om  whidi  Beddoes  doubtless  adopted  it.  Both  were  ardent  Platonists,  but  doubt- 
is,  his  ideas  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  one  day  Joined  hands,  rowing, 
lied  first,  to  appear,  and  reliere  the  other's  uncertainty.  One  day  the  former  heard 
ody  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  words,  "Oh,  Michael,  Michael,  it  is  all 
s  looked  out,  saw  his  friend  Tanlsh  on  a  white  horse,  and  called  after  him  in  Tain. 
rds  found  Plcino  had  died  that  rery  hour.  Knowing  something  of  German  expert- 
hiblted  in  Schiller's  '*  Ghost-Seer,"  we  may  reasonably  doubt  the  appearance, 
mm  rusi.    Of  the  compact  itself  there  is  not  any  doubt. 
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man,  is  still  reyimted  by  glirapsee  of  the  cap  and  bells,  and  sposti,  oca 
sionaUy,  the  most  contemptiDle  traith ; — witness  hia  "  Dodo,"  aad  *Tli 
Median  Supper,**  slightly  altered  from  Herodotus.  These,  we  thisk  tki 
editor  would  have  acted  wisely  in  omitting.  As  for  the  chanetero 
Isbrand  himself,  we  can  easily  see  in  him  a  reflection  of  some  Clurtff 
House  celebrity — some  ambitious  "  Cod.'* 

Our  selections  must  be  very  small.  We  can  only  f^e  the  MowiD( 
soliloquy  of  the  duke's,  when  he  luis  become  witness  to  i^olftam's  pynoi 
for  Sibylla,  as  a  specimen  of  its  tragic  vein  and  power.  The  self-^boaf 
reasonuDg,  and  growing  deadly  resolve,  are  finely  exhibited,  and  ms/ckil 
lenge  comparison  with  anything  out  of  Shakspere : — 

«*  Thither?  thither?    Traitor 
To  erery  yirtue.    Ua  I    AVhat's  this  thonght. 
Shapeless  and  shadowy,  that  Iteeps  wheeling  round, 
e  Like  a  dumb  creature  that  sees  coining  danger. 

And  brealcs  its  heart  trying  in  vain  to  speak  ? 
I  know  the  moment ;  'Us  a  dreadful  one  ; 
Which  in  the  life  of  every  one  comes  onee ; 
liVhen,  for  the  frighted,  hesitating  soul. 
High  hearen  and  luring  sin,  with  promises 
Bid  and  contend  ;  oft  the  faltering  spirit, 
O'ercome  by  the  fair  fascinating  Mend, 
Gives  her  eternal  heritage  of  life 
For  one  caress,  for  one  triumphant  crime. 

Pitiful  villain !  thou  dost  long  to  sin. 
And  dar*st  not.    Shall  I  dream  my  soul  is  bathing 
In  his  reviving  blood,  yet  lose  my  right. 
My  only  health,  my  sole  delight  on  earth. 
For  fear  of  shadows  on  a  chapel  wall 
In  some  pale  painted  hell  ?    No !  by  thy  beauty, 
I  will  possess  thee,  maiden.    Doubt  and  care 
Be  trampled  in  the  dust  with  the  warm  consdenee ! 
Farewell  then,  Wolfram :  now  Amen  is  said 
Unto  thy  time  of  being  in  this  world : 
Thou  Shalt  die.    Ha !  the  very  word  doth  double 
My  strength  of  life :  the  resolution  leaps 
Into  my  heart  divinely,  as  doth  Mars 
Upon  the  trembling  foot-board  of  his  car. 
Hurrying  into  battle  wild  and  ponticg. 
Even  as  my  death-dispensing  thought  does  bow. 
Oh  I  Ziba. 

(Enter  Ziba.) 

Hush !  how  still,  how  f^U,  how  lightly 
I  move  since  this  resolve  about  the  place. 
Like  to  a  murder-charged  thunder  cloud 
Lurking  about  the  starry  streets  of  night, 
Breathless  and  masked, 
0*er  a  still  city  sleeping  by  the  sea. 
Ziba  come  hither ;  UiouYt  the  night  111  hang 
My  muffled  wrath  In."  *  * 

We  cull  a  few  concluding  gems.    The  duke  apostrophises  liberty  .*--* 

"  Horse  of  the  desert,  thon  coy-arrowy  creature, 
Standest  like  sunrise  up,  and  from  thy  mane 
Shaking  always  the  dews  of  slumber,  boundest 
With  sparkling  hoof  along  the  eeattered  sands. 
The  livelong  day  in  liberty  and  light" 


He  is  speaking  of  Sibylla : — 


* '  I  have  in  all  the  world 
Little  to  comfort  me,  few  that  do  name  me 
With  titles  of  aflfection,  and  but  one 
Who  came  into  my  soul  at  its  night-time 
As  <l  hung  glistening  with  starry  thoughts 
Alont  over  its  still  eternity , 
And  gave  it  Oodhead.** 
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^e  append  his  description  of  her  ^— 

"When  first  I  met  her  in  the  Egyptltn  priton, 
She  wai  the  Tery  making  of  a  woman, 
Beantp  wturitituft  but  the  ttarry  grcux 
Of  a  calm  cMldhood  mtpht  bt  teen  in  her*** 

We  do  not  remember  anywhere  meeting  with  so  correct  a  description 
that  here  given  of  a  coy  maiden,  just  leaving  the  joys  of  girlhood  for  the 
bets  of  womanhood, — ^tremulous  with  life  which  was,  and  radiant  with 
)i  which  is  to  be.    Longfellow's  maiden  — 

*'  standing  witii  nneven  feet 
Where  the  running  streamlets  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet," 

mgh  more  musical^  has  not  half  its  grac  eand  pnre  poetiy.  We  must 
nrulingly  conclude.  Many  passages  remain  to  prove  that  fieddoes*  pro- 
lion  rather  enlai^ged  than  narrowed  the  outlet  of  his  genius.  Can  the 
der  say  we  have  in  vain  essayed  to  support  his  claim  ror  a  niche  in  the 
sat  House  that  Chaucer^  dre^tming^  saw  f  We  are  bold  enough  to 
ok  otherwise. 


||[0t^infl   I0  Witnt. 


BT   F.   BUTLBR. 


Miss  Flora  MTlimset,  of  Madison  Square, 

Has  made  three  separate  journeys  to  Paris, 
And  her  father  assures  me^  each  time  she  was  there, 

That  she  and  her  bosom  friend,  Mrs.  Harris, 
Spent  six  consecutive  weeks  without  stopping, 
In  one  continuous  round  of  shopping ; 
Shopping  alone,  and  shopping  together, 
At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather ; 
For  all  manner  of  things  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head  or  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her  waist, 
Or  that  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced. 
Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  or  stitched  on  with  a  bow. 
In  front  or  behind,  above  or  below. 
For  bonnets,  mantillas,  canes,  collars,  and  shawls ; 
Dresses  for  breakfiuts,  ana  dinners,  and  balls ; 
Dresses  to  sit  in,  and  stand  in,  and  walk  in  ; 
Dresses  to  dance  in,  and  flirt  in,  and  talk  in ; 
Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all ; 
Dresses  for  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  fall ; 
All  of  them  different  in  colour  and  pattern. 
Silk,  muslin,  and  lace,  crape,  velvet,  and  satin, 
Brocade,  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material 
Quite  as  expensive  and  much  more  ethereal ; 
In  short,  for  all  things  that  could  ever  be  thought  0^ 


Or  milliner^  modiste,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of^ 
From  ten-ihoiuaiid  francs  robes  to  twenty-sous  frills ; 

In  all  miarters  of  Paris,  and  to  every  store. 

While  M'FUmsey  in  vain  stormed,  scolded  and  swoze, 
They  footed  the  streets,  and  he  footed  the  biUs. 

The  last  trip  their  goods  shipped  by  steamer  Arago, 
Formed,  MTlimsey  declares,  the  bulk  of  her  cargo ; 
Not  to  mention  a  quantity  kept  from  the  rest, 
SnflScient  to  fill  the  largest-sized  chest. 
Which  did  not  appear  on  the  ship's  manifest. 
Bat  for  which  the  ladies  themselves  manifested 
Soch  particular  interest,  that  they  invested 
Their  own  proper  persons  in  layers  and  rows 
Of  musUns,  embroideries,  worked  under-clothes, 
Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  such  trifles  as  those ; 
Then,  wrapped  in  great  shawls,  like  Circassian  beauties, 
Gave  GOOD-BT  to  ^e  ship,  and  oo-bt  to  the  duties. 
Her  relations  at  home  all  marvelled,  no  doubt^ 
Miss  Flora  had  grown  so  enormously  stout 

For  an  actual  belle  and  a  possible  bride  ; 
But  the  miracle  ceased  when  she  turned  inside  out, 

And  the  truth  came  to  light,  and  the  dresses  beside, 
Which  in  spite  of  Collector  and  Custom-house  sentry, 
Had  entered  the  port  without  any  entry. 

Yet,  though  scarce  three  months  have  passed  since  the  day 
This  merchandise  went,  on  twelve  carts,  up  Broadway, 
This  same  Flora  M'FUmsey,  of  Madison  Square, 
The  last  time  we  met,  was  in  utter  despair. 
Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear ! 

NoTHiKO  TO  WSAE !    I  havc  heard  her  declare, 
When  at  the  same  moment  she  had  on  a  dress 
Which  cost  five-hundred  dollars,  and  not  a  cent  less, 
And  jewelry  worth  ten  times  more,  I  should  guess. 

That  she  had  not  a  thing  in  the  wide  world  to  wear  ! 

I  should  mention  just  here,  that  out 'of  Miss  Flora's 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  adorers, 

I  had  just  been  selected  as  he  who  should  throw  all 

The  rest  in  the  shade,  by  the  gracious  bestowal 

On  myself,  after  twenty  or  thirty  rejections, 

Of  those  fossil  remains  which  she  called  ''her  affections,*' 

And  that  rather  decayed,  but  well-known  work  of  art, 

Which  Miss  Flora  persisted  in  styling  **  her  heart." 

So  we  were  engaged.    Our  troth  had  been  plighted. 

Not  by  moonbeam  or  starbeam,  by  fountain  or  grove, 

But  in  a  front  parlour,  most  brilliantly  lighted. 

Beneath  the  gas-burners  we  whispered  our  love. 

Without  any  romance,  or  raptures,  or  sighs, 

Without  any  tears  in  Miss  Flora's  blue  eyes. 

Or  blushes,  or  transports,  or  such  silly  actions. 

It  was  one  of  the  qmetest  business  transactions. 

On  her  virginal  lips  while  I  printed  a  kiss. 
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Sbe  exclaimed^  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis, 

And  by  way  of  putting  me  quite  at  my  ease, 

**  Yon  know,  I'm  to  polka  as  much  as  I  please, 

And  flirt  when  I  like — now  stop,  don't  yon  speak — 

And  YOU  must  not  come  here  more  than  twice  in  the  week. 

Or  talk  to  me  either  at  party  or  ball, — 

But  always  be  ready  to  come  when  I  call ; 

So  don't  prose  to  me  about  duty  and  stuff. 

If  we  doirt  break  this  off,  there  will  be  time  enough 

For  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  the  bargain  must  be 

That,  as  long  as  I  choose,  I  am  pertecily  free, 

For  this  is  a  sort  of  engagement,  you  see, 

Which  is  binding  on  you  but  not  binding  on  me." 

Well,  having  thus  wooed  ^liss  M'Flimsey  and  gained  her, 
With  the  siUcs,  crinolines,  and  hoops  that  contained  her, 
I  had  as  I  thought,  a  contingent  remainder 
At  least  in  the  property,  and  the  best  right 
To  appear  as  its  escort  by  day  and  by  night : 
And  It  bein^  the  week  of  the  Stuckups'  grand  ball — 

Their  caras  had  been  out  a  fortnignt  or  so, 

And  set  all  the  Avenue  on  the  tip-toe — 
I  considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call, 

And  see  if  Miss  Flora  intended  to  go. 
I  found  her— OS  ladies  are  apt  to  be  found. 
When  the  time  interyening  oetween  the  nrst  sound 
Of  the  bell  and  the  visitor's  entry  is  shorter 
Than  usual — I  found  ;  I  won't  say  I  caught  her — 
Intent  on  the  pier-glass,  undoubtedly  meaning 
To  see  if  perhaps  it  didn't  need  cleaning. 
She  turned  as  1  entered — **  Why,  Harry,  you  sinner, 
I  thought  that  you  went  to  the  Flashers'  to  dinner !" 
''So  I  did,"  I  replied,  **  but  the  dinner  is  swallowed. 

And  digested,  I  trust,  for  'tis  now  nine  or  more  ; 
So  being  relieved  from  that  day  duty,  I  followed 

Inclination,  which  led  me,  you  see,  to  your  door. 
And  now  will  your  ladyship  so  condescend 
As  just  to  inform  me  if  you  intend 
Your  beauty,  and  grace,  and  presence  to  lend 
(All  which,  when  1  own,  I  hope  no  one  will  borrow), 
To  the  Stuckups',  whose  party,  you  know,  is  to-morrow  !" 

The  fair  Flora  looked  up  with  a  pitiful  air. 

And  answered  quite  promptly,  "  Why  Harrv,  mon  cher, 
I  should  like  above  all  things  to  go  with  you  there , 
But  really  and  truly — I'yb  notuing  to  wbaa." 

**  Nothing  to  wear !  fi^o  Just  as  you  are  ; 

Wear  the  dress  you  nave  on,  and  you'll  be  by  far, 

I  engage,  the  most  bright  and  particular  star 

On  the  Stuckup  horizon"— I  stopped,  for  her  eye, 
Notwithstanding  this  delicate  onset  of  flattery, 
Opened  on  me  at  once  a  most  terrible  battery 

Of  scorn  and  amasement.    Sbe  made  no  reply, 
Butgare  a  slight  turn  to  the  end  of  her  nose 

CAat  pure  Grecian  feature),  as  much  as  to  say, 


*'  How  absurd  that  any  sane  man  sbould  soppote 
That  a  lady  would  go  to  a  ball  in  the  clothes, 
No  matter  how  fine,  that  she  wears  every  day  1*' 


So  I  ventured  again — "  Wearyour  crimson  brocade," 
(Second  turn  up  of  nose) — *'  That*s  too  dark  by  a  shade.'** 
•'  Your  blue  silk"—**  That's  too  heavy  :*' 

**  Your  pink"—**  That's  too  light." 
"  Wear  tulle  over  satin" — **  I  can't  endure  white." 
**  Your  rose^oloured,  then,  the  best  of  the  batch" — 
**  I  haven't  a  thread  of  point  lace  to  match." 
**  Your  brown  moire  antimie" — ^**  Yes,  and  look  like  a  Quaker;*' 
**  The  pearl  coloured  " — **  I  would,  but  that  plagucy  dreflsmaker 
I  Has  had  it  a  week" — '*  Then  that  exquisite  lilo^ 

In  which  you  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  Sliylock.'* 
I  (Here  the  nose  took  again  the  same  elevation), 

I  **  I  wouldn't  wear  that  for  the  whole  of  creation." 

I  **  Why  not  ?    It's  my  fancy,  there's  nothing  could  strike  it 

I  As  more  comme  il  faut" — **  Yes,  but,  dear  me,  that  lean 

j  Sophronia  Stuckup  has  got  one  just  like  it, 

I  And  I  won't  appear  dressed  like  a  chit  of  sixteen." 

I  **  Then  wear,"  I  exclaimed,  *'  that  toilette  you  sported 

I  In  Paris  last  spring,  at  the  grand  presentation, 

When  you  quite  turned  the  head  of  the  head  of  the  nation ; 
And  by  all  the  grand  court  were  so  very  much  courted." 
The  end  of  thc'nose  was  portentously  turned  up. 
And  both  the  bright  eyes  shot  forth  indignation. 
As  she  burst  upon  me  with  the  fierce  exclamation, 
**  I  have  worn  it  three  times  at  the  least  calculation, 

And  that  and  the  most  of  my  dresses  are  ripped  up  ! " 
Here  I  ripped  out  something,  perhaps  rather  rash. 

Quite  innocent,  though ;  but,  to  use  an  expression 
More  striking  than  classic,  it  *' settled  my  hash.*' 

And  proved  very  soon  the  last  act  of  our  session. 
'*  Fiddlesticks,  is  it.  Sir  !    I  wonder  the  ceiling 
Doesn't  fall  down  and  crush  you — oh,  you  men  have  no  feeling, 
You  selfish,  unnatural,  illiberal  creatures, 
Who  set  yourselves  ui)  as  patterns  and  preachers. 
Your  silly  jiretence — Why  what  a  mere  guess  it  is  ! 
Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  a  woman's  necessities  f 


still  higher), 

**  I  suppose  if  you  dared  you  would  call  me  a  liar ! 
Our  engagement  is  ended,  Sir — yes,  on  the  spot ; 
You're  a  brute,  and  a  moustcr,  and — I  don*t  know  what." 
I  mildly  suggested  the  words — Hottentot, 
Pickpocket  and  cannibal,  Tartar  and  thief, 
As  gentle  expletives  which  might  give  relief ; 
But  this  only  proved  as  spark  to  the  powder. 
And  the  storm  I  had  raised  came  faster  and  louder. 
It  blew  and  it  rained,  thundered,  lightened,  and  hailed 
Interjections,  verbs,  pronouns,  till  Uinguage  quite  failed 
To  express  the  abusive,  and  then  its  arrears 
Were  brought  up  all  at  once  by  a  torrent  of  tears^ 
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And  my  last  faint,  despairing  attempt  at  an  obs- 
Ervation  was  lost  in  a  tempestof  sods. 

WeU,  I  felt  for  the  lady,  and  felt  fol*  my  hat,  too, 
ImproTised  on  the  crown  of  thd  latter  a  tattoo, 
In  lieu  of  expressing  tho  feelings  which  lay 
Quite  too  deep  for  words,  as  Wordsworth  would  say ; 
Then,  without  /^oing  through  the  form  of  a  bow. 
Found  myself  lu  the  passage — I  hardly  knew  how — 
On  door-step,  and  pavement,  past  lamp-post  and  squai*e. 
At  home  and  up-stairs  in  my  own  easy  chair ; 

Poked  my  feet  into  slippers,  my  fire  into  blaze, 
And  said  to  myself,  as  I  lit  my  cigar, 
Supposing  a  man  hiad  the  wealth  of  tho  Czar 

Of  the  Russias  to  boot,  for  the  rest  of  his  davs. 
On  the  whole,  do  you  think  he  would  have  much  to  spare 
If  he  married  a  woman  with  NoTHiNa  to  Wejlb. 

Since  that  night,  taking  pains  that  it  should  not  be  bruited 

Abroad  in  society,  I've  instituted 

A  course  of  inquiry,  extensive  and  thorough, 

On  this  vital  subject,  and  find  to  my  horror. 

That  the  fair  Flora's  case  is  by  no  means  surprising. 

But  that  there  exists  the  greatest  distress 
In  our  female  community,  solely  arising 

From  this  unsupplied  destitution  in  dress^ 
Whose  unfortunate  victims  are  filling  tho  air 
With  the  pitiful  wail  of  "Nothing  to  Wear.*' 
Researches  in  some  of  the  "Upper  Ten"  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics, 
Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few  : 
In  one  single  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
Three  young  ladies  were  found,  all  below  twenty-two. 
Who  have  been  three  whole  weeks  without  anvthing  new 
In  the  way  of  flounced  silks,  and  thus  left  in^tlio  lurch 
Are  unable  to  go  to  ball,  concert,  or  church. 
In  another  largo  mansion  near  the  same  placo 
Was  found  a  deplorable,  heart-rending  case 
Of  entire  destitution  Of  Brussels  point  lace. 
In  a  neighbouring  square  there  was  found,  in  three  calls. 
Total  want,  long-continued,  of  camel's-hair  sluiwls ; 
And  a  sufiTering  family,  whose  case  exhibits 
The  most  pressing  need  of  real  ermine  tippets  ; 
One  deserving  young  lady  almost  unable 
To  survive  for  the  want  of  a  new  Russian  sable  ; 
Another  confined  to  tho  house  when  it's  windier 
Than  usual,  because  her  shawl  isn't  India. 
One  case  of  a  bride  was  brought  to  my  view. 
Too  sad  for  belief,  but  alas  !  Hwas  too  true, 
Whoso  husband  refused,  as  savage  as  Charon, 
To  permit  her  to  take  more  than  ten  trunks  to  Sharon  ; 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  she  got  there. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  she  had  nothing  to  wear ; 
And  when  she  proposed  to  finish  the  season 

At  Newport,  the  monster  refused  out  and  out. 
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For  his  infamous  conduct  alleging  no  reason. 

Except  that  the  waters  were  good  for  his  gout. 
Such  treatment  as  this  was  too  shocking  of  course. 
And  proceedings  are  now  going  on  for  oivorce. 
But  why  harrow  the  feelings  by  lifting  the  curtain 
From  these  scenes  of  woe  I    Enough,  it  is  certain, 
Has  here  been  disclosed  to  stir  up  the  pity 
Of  every  benevolent  heart  in  the  city. 
And  spur  up  humanity  into  a  canter 
To  rush  ana  relieve  these  sad  cases  instanter. 
Won't  somebody,  moved  by  this  touching  description, 
Come  forward  to-morrow  and  head  a  subscription  ! 
Won't  Stewart,  or  some  of  our  foreign  importers, 
Take  a  contract  for  clothing  our  wives  and  our  daughters ! 
Or,  to  furnish  the  cash  to  supply  these  distresses. 
And  life's  pathway  strew  witn  shawls,  collars,  and  dresMSi 
Ere  the  want  of  them  makes  it  much  rougher  and  thornier, 
Won't  some  one  discover  a  new  California ! 

Oh,  ladies,  dear  ladies,  the  next  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  your  hoops  just  out  of  Broadway, 
From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,  its  fashion  and  pride. 
And  the  temples  of  Trade  which  tower  on  each  side. 
To  the  alleys  and  lanes,  where  Misfortune  and  Guilt 
Their  children  have  gathered,  their  city  have  built ; 
Where  Hunger  and  VicCj  like  twin  beasts  of  pre^. 

Have  hunted  their  victims  to  gloom  and  despair  ; 
Baise  the  rich^  dainty  dress,  and  the  fine  broidered  skirt, 
Pick  your  dehcate  way  through  the  dampness  and  dirt, 

Grope  through  the  dark  dens,  climb  the  rickety  stair, 
To  the  garret,  where  wretches,  the  young  and  the  old, 
Half  starved  and  half  naked,  lie  crouched  from  the  cold. 
See  those  skeleton  limbs,  those  frost-bitten  feet. 
All  bleeding  and  bruised  by  the  stones  of  the  street ; 
Hear  the  snarp  cry  of  chiliuiood,  the  deep  groans  that  swell 

From  the  poor  dying  creature  who  writhes  on  the  floor ; 
Hear  the  curses  that  sound  like  the  echoes  of  Hel^ 

As  you  sicken  and  shudder,  and  fly  from  the  door ; 
Then  home  to  your  wardrobes,  and  say,  if  you  dare — 
Spoiled  children  of  Fashion — ^you've  Nothing  to  Wear  ! 

And  oh  !  if  perchance  there  should  bo  a  sphere 
Where  all  is  made  right  that  so  puzzles  us  here. 
Where  the  glare,  and  the  glitter,  and  tinsel  of  time 
Fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime  ; 
Where  the  soul^  disenchanted  of  flesh  and  of  sense. 
Unscreened  by  its  trappings,  and  shows,  and  pretence. 
Must  be  clothed  for  the  life  and  the  service  above, 
With  purity,  truth,  faith,  meekness,  and  love ; 
Oh,  daughters  of  earth !  foolish  virgins,  beware  ! 
Lest  in  that  upper  realm  you  have  Piothino  to  Wear  ! 

ilhe  ahotfe  admirable  Satire  has  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  United  Slates,  I 
principal  cities  of  which  the  ladies  dress  in  so  extravagantlp  /iashionabU  a  stfU 
sometimes  quits  ruin  their  hwbands.      It  has  hetn  re^nUd  in  London  frjf  ^' 
Sampson  Low  and  5ofi.] 
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BY    CHARLES    HARDWICK,    G.M. 


earlier  period  of  the  existence  of  friendly  societies,  a  lai^e  pro- 
)f  the  suDscribed  capital  was  unquestionably  expended  upon  objects 
-e  pretty  generally,  at  the  present  day,  regarded  as  matters  of 
iportance.  Benevolent  gifts,  special  rewards  for  services  rendered, 
I  of  public  processions  and  anniversary  dinners,  as  well  as  the 
y  cost  of  management,  together  with  the  relief  daring  sickness, 
amount  insured  at  death,  were  paid  from  one  general  fiind.  It 
srefore,  under  such  circumstances,  be  matter  of  little  surprise, 
aporary  interests  and  temporary  wants  were  freely  and  liberally 
1  for ;  while  the  more  important,  but  more  remote  contingencies, 
riously  neglected.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  friendly 
I  have  not  made  so  much  progress  in  the  eradication  of  this  evil  as 
e  intelligent  of  the  members  could  desire ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
ource  of  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
>s  of  reform  introduced  years  ago  into  the  Manchester  Unity,  with 
re  to  this  subject,  are  now  not  only  distinctly  understood  and  appre- 
vj  the  great  bulk  of  our  own  members,  but  that  the  example  has 
1  most  beneficially  upon  other  kindred  institutions.  Members  of 
societies,  generally,  do  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  sufficiently 
lend  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  sickness  and  mortality,  which  neces- 
laige  accumulation  of  capital  during  the  infancy  of  such  institu- 
Fhe  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  results  from  tho  payment  of  all 
from  a  common  exchequer,  is  consequently  concealed  from  the 
;aal  vision,  otherwise,  their  sound-hearted  purpose,  and  correct 
^nse,  woula  promptly  apply  the  necessary  remedies.  The  formation 
>arate  fund  for  tho  payment  of  all  minor  insurances,  benevolent 
d  the  working  expenses  of  a  lodge  or  district,  is  one  of  the  most 
)  legislative  enactments  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  It  has  not  only 
ed  the  indiscriminate  profusion  engendered  by  the  old  practice,  but 
)d  the  attention  of  the  members  to  be  more  earnestly  devoted  to 
stion  of  management.  Direct  taxation  is  ever  felt  to  be  a  stronger 
s  than  indirect,  to  efficient  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  public 
Y  public  bodies.    Accounts  are  examined  with  greater  care,  and 

ris  the  prevailing  cry,  where,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  ill- 
liberality  and  benevolence  would  have  been  in  the  ascendant, 
ries  of  much  greater  capabilities  have  been  evoked  by  the  change  ; 
)on  the  whole,  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished,  the 
sster  Unity  has  reason  for  congiatulation  on  the  progress  already 
18  well  as  for  hopeful  confidence  in  the  future, 
ermanent  social  institution  of  much  value  was  ever  perfected  but 
adual  process,  even  when  the  wealth  and  intellect  of  a  powerful 
have  heen  directed  towards  its  accomplishment.  It  was  not  tbere- 
ry  probable  that  imperfectly  educated  working  men,  whose  efierts 
rompted  more  by  benevolent  impulse  than  by  intellectual  inference, 
spontaneously  originate  a  sound  financial  insurance  system  ;  or  that 
lold,  without  long  experience,  manage  some  portions  of  their  buaiiieas 
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with  the  same  order  and  skill  as  men  specially  trained  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  required  a  repetition  of  centuries  of  blunder,  before  the  cnhj^htened 
legislature  of  England  discovered  the  folly  and  injustice  of  fixing  the  vilne 
of  labour  by  legal  enactment.  Some  little  patience,  tome  lituo  forbear- 
ance, and  some  little  sympathy  with  their  efforts,  may  fairly  be  claimed 
for  the  but  partially  lettered 'working  menj  in  the,  to  them,  new  field  of 
operation.  With  all  their  shortcomings,  they  have  already  achieved  in- 
finitely more  than  certain  professional  actuaries,  and  many  true  friends  of 
progress,  a])pear  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for.  Nay,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show,  that  many  of  the  very  acts  for  which  they  have  been  ridi- 
culed and  condemned,  were  eminently  serviceable  under  the  then  circum- 
stances ;  that  they,  knowing  their  own  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  their 
class,  instinctively  hit  upon  tho  most  efficient  means  for  the  aceompliili- 
ment  of  their  object ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  in  some  respects,  tbcie  ivj 
means  have  been  paraphrased  by  their  detractors ! 

A  few  professional  actuaries,  and  some  other  hu^hly  respectable  people 
are  eternally  railing  about  the  minnana^etnent  of  iriendl3r  societies.  Ther 
appear  to  labour  under  an  impression,  that  if  the  working  classes  would 
only  docilely  confide  their  provident  institutions  to  their  paternal  eaiii 
they  could  not  only  manage  them  much  beUeTf  but  much  duaptTf  thai 
those  directly  interested  in  their  prosperity.  Every  discrei>anoy  which, 
from  their  limited  field  of  view,  they  cannot  comprenend,  is  instantly  let 
down  as  the  result  of  fn'uiHanoMmenL  There  exists  a  large  amount  of  pqnilar 
delusion  amongst  even  the  best  intontioned  portion  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  on  this  subject,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  dispdled. 
Actuaries  may,  nay  they  do,  understand  better  than  simple  worldng  mcsi 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  teienet  of  life  and  health  assurance,  and  thejr 
are  equally  competent  to  their  enlightenment  in  this  particular,  ai  t 
solicitor  is  to  instruct  them  respecting  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  t  I  have  heard  working  men  complain  that  the  parallel  does  not  end 
here.  Their  bills  of  costs  are  said  occasionally  to  be  of  a  rather  formidable 
character !  On  the  other  hand,  scores  of  the  operative  members  hsTS  au 
advantage  over  the  actuaries,  with  regard  to  the  practical  details,  and  of 
management  generally,  and  some  of  them,  since  the  publication,  by  the 
Mancnester  Unity,  of  Mr.  Hennr  Ratcliffe's  supplement,  have  learned  to 
value  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  their  lodges  without  professional  aid.  It 
is  the  union  of  these  two  distinct  classes  of  knowleage,  that  can  aiooe 
insure  complete  success  in  the  government  of  friendly  societies.  £vei7 
possible  effort  ought  therefore  to  be  made  by  the  true  friends  of  the  pro- 
vident institutions  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
members  in  the  elements  of  vital  statistical  science,  and  as  a  steppnf 
stone  in  this  ^at  work,  every  opportunity  should  be  seized,  by  tst- 
respondence  with  other  lodges  ana  districts,  to  assimilate  and^  imprc^ 
their  methods  of  bookkeeping,  so  that  the  necessary  information  VLVtf 
which  the  valuation  of  a  lodge  is  based,  may  be  readily  available.  l\^ 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  members  generally  begin  to  see  the  nece*^ 
of  improvement  in  this  direction.  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  ^ysw 
intelligent  Odd-Fellows  have  already  efi^ected  much  good,  and  are  actifi? 
engaged  in  still  further  extending  it. 

The  members  of  friendly  societies  have  been  pretty  soundly  rated  l^ 
the  wealtliier  ^friends  of  the  working  classes,''  for  their  reckless  0<' 
travaganoe,  and  especially  in  one  item.  It  is  generally  described  tf 
**  trumpery  regalia."  Now,  1  have  very  lUifs  even  sneaking  love  fory 
aforesaid  "trumpery,"  whether  it  beexhibited  in  the  form  of  an  Odd-Fellor* 
■ash  and  apron,  a  corporation  robe  and  mace,  or  a  ducal  heraldie  moa- 
stroiity ;  whether  its  fascinations  are  embodied  in  the  oatlandish  ftn^B^ 
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nalia  which  grmce  the  processional  displays  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Druids 
and  Foresters,  or  the  more  dignified  "  progresses"  of  the  honourable  chief 
ciTic  functionary  of  the  oit^  of  London,  whose  legitimate  importance  is 
doubtless  much  enhanced  m  the  eyes  of  both  the  ignorant  and  genteel 
species  of  vulgar  people,  by  the  presence  of  the  two  gigantic  dolls,  those 
huge  atrocities  in  the  carver's  art,  which  purport  to  represent  the  mythical 

guardians  of  the  ancient  city — ^the  stalwart  Gog  and  Magog !  Nay,  I  have 
one  something  myself  in  the  way  of  discountenancing  the  expenditure  of 
much  money  in  this  directioir;  but  a.strong  suspicion  nas  latterly  become 
engrafted  upon  my  mind,  that  the  originators  of  our  society  were  wiser 
in  their  ^neration,  in  this  respect,  than  either  I  or  the  actuaries.  Forms, 
ceremonies,  manners,  and  customs  change,  but  human  nature  ever  remains 
at  the  root  substantially  the  same.  The  modern  plan  is  to  squander  money 
profusely  in  advertising  and  pufiing,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  a  new 
assarance  company.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  annually  expended  in  this 
manner.  Agents  and  **  touters''  are  rewarded  with  heavy  per-centages  for 
the  procuration  of  policies ;  sumptuous  ofiices  are  erected,  resplendent 
with  plate  glass  and  French-ijoliBhed  mahogany.  For  what  f  "Wlierefore 
all  this  lavish  dispiav  ;  all  this  "  trumpery  ;" — no,  not  trumptry^ — all  this 
hm/,  and  conseouently  most  expensive  splendour }  Why,  learned  actuaries 
say  they  have  discovered,  that  in  order  to  got  business^  it  is  necessary  to 
make  your  office  and  your  objects  known ;  and  that  ten  thousand  pounds 
judiciously  expended  in  this  manner,  during  the  first  year  of  a  society's 
existence,  is  a  capital  investment !  From  certain  recent  exposures,  it 
would  appear  that  these  gentry  are  not  always  either  the  cheapest  or  the 
best^  of  managers.  Now,  the  Odd-Fellows'  and  other  friendly  societies'  pro- 
ecasions  have  really  proved  a  much  more  effective  system  of  advertising 
than  that  of  their  wealthy  imitators.  Their  regalia,  once  purchased,  lasted 
for  vears,  and  was  even  convertible  into  cash  when  its  further  use  became 
loeallj  unnecessary.  Not  so  the  advertising  machinery  of  the  modem 
•cientifie  school.  Odd-Fellowship  has  expanded  over  Britain  and  her 
colonies ;  while  hundreds  of  similar  societies  have  sprung  up  around  it. 
No  expenditure,  however  great,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  regular  insur- 
ance companies,  would  liave  commanded  such  a  success,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  education,  taste,  and  condition  of  the 
people  addressed.  This  most  important  circumstance  is  too  often  over- 
looked by  wealthy  philanthropists,  in  their  efforts  to  communicate  with  the 
people,  and  hence,  to  some  extent,  the  relatively  inadequate  i!arvest  realised 
mm  ineir  labours.  There  appears,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  somo  little 
reaction  going  on  with  respect  to  societ^^  advertising.  The  insurance  com- 
panies generally  employ  an  artist  to  design  for  them  an  allegorical  emblem, 
which  they  display  as  conspicuouslv  as  the  Odd-Fellows,  ftc,  do  theirs. 
The  members  or  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society  have  this  year 
been  extremely  gratified  by  a  donation  of  a  magnificent  silk  auidon  or  flag, 
which  they  intend  to  use  precisely  in  a  similar  manner,  and  doubtless  for  a 
nmilar  purpose,  as  Odd-Fellows  do  their  banners  and  other  ^  tmmperr." 
Snndav  school  children ,  under  the  guidance  of  clergymen,  now  annuBJlY 
penunlmlate  the  streets  and  lanes,  accompanied  by  bands  of  music,  and 
flaAB  and  banners  in  endless  variety.  Truly,  the  unlearned,  but  clear-headed 
and  honest-hearted  artizan,  appears  to  have  understood  his  business  much 
better  than  even  his  best  fncnas  have  hitherto  suspected. 

Doubtless  there  has  been  more  than  enough  of  reckless  expenditure  on 
tlie  part  of  many  individual  friendly  societies,  as  well  as  upper-class  insur- 
ance companies.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  an  opinion  should  prevail, 
in  certain  quarters,  that  the  management  expenses  or  Odd-Fellowr  lodges 
are  rery  exoeesive,  or  that  the  few  office  clubs,  established  on  the  principle 
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of  the  upper-class  insurance  companies,  do  their  business  with  greater 
ecbnomy,  and  increased  efiidencv.  The  statement  has  been  made  and  often 
repeated,  by  what  is  considered  respectable  authority ;  while  the  partial 
silence  of  the  bulk  of  the  members  on  the  subject,  has  doubtless  tended  to 
fix  the  impression  on  the  public  mind.    But  ignorance  of  the  practical  de- 
tails has  misled  the  detractors  of  Odd-Fellowship,  even  in  this  respects 
They  have  assumed  that  all  expenditure,  otherwise  than  that  for  sick  and 
funeral  insurance,  was,  of  course,  cost  of  management.    But  what  is  the 
fact !    I  will  take  mv  own  lodge  as  an  instance.  It  is  considered  a  tolerably 
well  managed  one,  doubtless ;  but,  if  I  know  some  worse,  I  know  many 
quite  as  good,  and  a  few  better.    From  the  balance  sheet  it  a{>pears  that 
tne  incidental  fund  consumes  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  contributions.    But 
look  at  the  items.   About  one  half  is  expended  on  the  minor  assurance,  for 
medical  atteudance  and  medicine,  during  sickness.    A  further  one-fourth 
portion  is  a  contribution  to  the  benevolent  widows'  and  orphans'  fund. 
There  are  other  expenses  which  relate  not  to  management,  such  as  small 
payments  for  leeches,  and  occasional  benevolent  gifts  to  members  in  distress, 
or  ^  on  tramp."    Butl  will  waive  the  latter,  and  still  we  find  about  ^"ve  per 
cent,  of  the  contributions  amply  sufficient  for  the  cost  of  management ! 
And  this  includes  lodge,  district,  and  unity  expenditure  !    Can  the  loudly- 
vaunted  office  clubs  ett'ect  this  ?    Most  certainly  not.   Large  premiums  are 
given,  by  some  of  them,  for  the  procuration  of  members  or  policies ;  an 
ordinary  agent  is  paid  five  per  cent,  (and  he  well  deserves  it)  u>r  receiving 
the  contributions.    To  these  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  head  office, 
as  well  as  the  advertising  which  has  superseded  the  despised  regalia  and 
processions. 

**  Oh  ;  but  we  save  so  much  by  our  superior  knowledge  and  our  more 
efiTective  supervision,"  say  the  advocates  of  the  office  system.  Indeed  !  It  is 
singular  that  if  such  be  the  case,  they  do  not  distribute  copies  of  their 
accounts,  so  that  Odd-Fellows  ana  others  may  compare  notes.  The  fact  is, 
with  regard  to  sickness,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I  know  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  sickness  claims  in  some  offices  have  ranged  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the  certified  tables  of  the  actuaries  prognosti- 
cated, to  the  utter  astonishment  of  some  of  their  well  intentioned  supporters. 
The  actuaries'  errors  resulted  from  their  ignorance  of  management !  Their 
tables  wei-e  compiled  from  the  experience,  not  of  office  clubs,  but  from 
that  of  the  despised  and  *' mismanaged"  working  men's  societies,  chiefly.  As 
a  rule,  the  working  men  pay  too  small  salaries  to  secure  efficiency. 
There  is  likewise  a  vast  amount  oi  free  labour  given  by  the  brethren 
of  these  clubs.  The  members  are  their  own  governors,  and  feel  a  direct 
interest  in  the  success  of  their  lodges,  as  a  matter  of  fraternity  and  phi- 
lanthropic sentiment. 

The  man  who  joins  an  office  club  has  generally  no  further  feeling  in  the 
matter,  than  the  expectation  to  receive  the  benefits  promised.  There  is 
something  more  than  mere  verbiage  in  the  profession  of  brotherhood  amougsli 
Odd-Fellows.  It  causes  them  to  meet  together  in  social  converse,  and  to 
devise  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  unfortunate 
brethren,  or  their  widows  and  orphans.  It  causes  them  to  voluntarily 
fulfil  many  of  the  duties  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  the 
society,  including  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
fraud,  as  well  as  for  the  exhibition  of  fraternal  sympathy.  The  cost  of 
management  is  thus  materially  lessened,  while  a  more  effective  supervision 
reduces  the  number  of  claimants,  and  the  extent  of  their  claims.  Nay, 
the  very  feeling  of  fraternity  in  the  breast  of  an  Odd-Fellow  is  of  itself,  I 
contend,  instrumental  in  keeping  down  the  average  liability. 

In  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Manchester  Umty,  I  generallj  avoid  in- 
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iting  invidious  comparisons,  with  what  are  sometimes  termed  "  rival 
ities."  I  should  never  have  challenged  the  utility  even  of  office  clubs 
leir  supporters  had  not  attempted  to  further  their  success  by  ill-judged 
ill-tempered  attacks  upon  the  working  men's  own  efforts,  and  especially 
1  the  Manchester  Umty.  To  my  mind  there  cannot  be  too  many 
cers  in  so  good  a  cause.  The  practical  success  of  any  one  provident 
tution,  is  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  all  the  rest.  The  attempt  td 
iTcede  the  working  men's  sick  cIuds,  by  office  insurance,  has  hitnerto 
d  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  masses.  Thousands  of  pounds  havo  been 
it  in  Mvertising  them  ;  powerful  influence  has  been  enlisted  for  their 
mendation,  still  the  parties  who  were  especially  intended  to  reap  benefit 
i  their  institution,  generally  regard  them  either  with  suspicion,  or  with 
ngs  strongly  tinctured  with  hostility.  There  are  several  good  reasons 
his.  The  movement  did  not  emanate  from  within  themselves.  The 
mi  is  not  adapted  to  their  wants,  feelings  or  prejudices.  And  truly 
tgh,  as  I  have  already  shown,  notwithstajiding  the  vaunt  to  the  con- 
ff  the  machinery  is  more  costly  and  less  efficient.     There  are  undoubt- 

many  items  of  insurance  introduced  by  these  offices,  which  working 

might  avail  themselves  of  with  advantage,  and  yet  we  find  they  have 
ected  or  refused  to  do  so  to  a  very  siguificant  extent.  The  fact  is,  the 
lish  operative  will  not  be  driven  to  join  any  scheme  which  is  introduced 
is  notice  Lu  a  dogmatical  manner.  Tho  endeavour  to  gain  his  favour 
tigmatising  his  own  honest  efforts  for  self-dependence  and  self-advance- 
t,  as  '^  humbug,"  and  himself  and  friends  as  dupes  or  knaves,  is  not  a 

rational  or  a  very  prudent  one.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
uce  other  than  the  fruit  it  has  done,  even  if  the  professed  teachers  had 
proven  themselves  so  thoroughly  incapacitated  for  the  accomplishment 
le  object  proposed.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  would-be  instructors 
iselves  reauire  some  additional  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  manage- 
t  of  frienoly  societies,  but  of  tho  temper  and  intelligence  of  a  large 
on  of  the  working  classes. 
iave  yet  another  and  a  stronger  reason  why  they  are  unpopular,  but  it 

too  much  importance  to  admit  of  its  Ibeing  fully  stated  and  enforced 
le  conclusion  of  this  paper.  It  will  better  form  the  subject  of  a  future 
le. 


SDj^e  (Sarig  %x(t  oi  §r.  %ibxnQ»imtJ 


TOLD  BY  HIMSELF. 


r  mat-grandfather  fell  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  fighting  for  the  old 
orkings  ;  and  my  grandfather  was  a  small  farmer  iu  Ulva,  where  my 
w  was  born.  It  is  one  of  that  cluster  of  the  Hebrides  thus  alluded  to 
Salter  Scott  :— 

"  And  171y»  dark,  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  gronp  of  islets  gay 
That  goard  famed  Stafia  round." 

f  gnmdfitther  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  traditionary 

Rztracted  from  the  recently  published  work  entitled  '<  The  Missionary  Tratelt  and 
idiM  of  David  Lirlngstone  in  South  Africa.'*    London :  John  Murray. 
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Iflgonds  which  thai  great  writer  has  since  made  use  of  in  the  ^  Tales  of  s 
Grandfather"  and  other  works.     As  a  boy  I  remember  listening  to  him 


with  delighty  for  his  memory  was  stored  with  a  nerer-ending  sfcodE  of 
stories,  many  of  which  were  wonderfnlly  like  those  I  have  mee  heard  wbik 
sitting  by  the  African  evening  fires.  alLy  grandmother,  too,  vsed  to  uf 
GsdUc  songSy  some  of  which,  as  she  believed,  hatt.been  composed  by  csptife 
islanders  lani^uishing  hopelestdy  among  the  Turks. 

Grandfather  could  |^ve  particulars  of  the  lives  of  his  anceston  for  liz 
generations  of  the  family  before  him ;  and  the  only  point  of  the  tnditionl 
Feel  proud  of  lb  this.  One  of  these  poor  hardy  islanders  was  renowned  is 
the  districts  for  groat  wisdom  and  prudence ;  and  it  is  related  that,  whesoa 
his  deathbed,  he  called  all  his  children  around  him  and  said,  *  Now.  ia  mr 
lifetime,  I  have  searched  most  carefully  through  all  the  traditions  I  oould 
find  of  our  family,  and  I  never  could  discover  that  there  was  a  disboiMit 
man  among  our  forefathers.  If,  therefore,  any  of  yon  or  any  of  yonr 
children  should  take  to  dishonest  ways,  it  will  not  be  because  it  nmi  in 
our  blood,  it  does  not  belong  to  you.  I  leave  this  precept  widi  you :  fie 
honest.*'  If,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages.  I  fall  into  any  errors,  I  hope 
they  will  be  dealt  with  as  honest  mistakes,  ana  not  as  indicating  thst  I  bsfe  | 
forgotten  our  ancient  motto.  This  event  took  place  at  a  time  wheo  tlie 
Highlanders,  according  to  Macaulay,  were  much  like  the  Gape  Caffirai^SBd 
any  one,  it  was  said,  could  escape  j)unishment  for  cattle-stealing  br  pre- 
senting a  share  of  the  plunder  to  his  chieftain.  Our  ancestors  were  Bobib 
Catholics ;  they  were  made  Protestants  by  the  Islrd  coming  round  with  i 
man  having  a  yellow  stafi*,  which  would  seem  to  have  attracted  more 
attention  than  his  toachiug,  for  the  new  religion  went  long  afterwird^ 
perhaps  it  does  so  still,  by  the  name  of  "  the  religion  of  the  yellow  stick." 

Finding  his  farm  in  Ulva  insufficient  to  support  a  numerous  fiunilj,  ■/ 
grandfather  removed  to  Blautyre  Works,  a  large  cotton  manufactorr  on 
the  beautiful  Civdo,  above  Glasgow ;  and  his  sons,  having  had  the  oeet 
education  the  Hebrides  afibrded,  were  gladly  received  as  clerks  bjr  the 
proprietors,  Mouteith  and  Co.  He  himself,  highly  esteemed  for  hie 
unflinching  honesty,  was  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  lanze  sonu  of 
money  from  Glasgow  to  the  works,  and  in  old  age  was,  accormiig  to  the 
custom  of  that  company,  pensioned  ofi*,  so  as  to  spend  his  declining  yeia 
in  ease  and  comfort.  I 

^  My  uncles  all  entered  his  Majesty*s  service  during  the  last  French  war,  i 
either  as  soldiers  or  sailors  ;  but  my  father  remained  at  home,  and  thoitfh  i 
too  conscientious  ever  to  become  rich  as  a  small  tea  dealer,  by  his  kindli- 
ness of  manner  and  winning  ways  he  made  the  heartstrings  of  his  children 
twine  around  him  as  firmly  as  if  he  bad  possessed,  and  could  have  bestowed 
upon  them,  every  worldly  advantage.  He  reared  his  children  in  connexioa 
with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland — a  religions  establishment  which  has  been  m 
incalculable  blessing  to  that  country — but  he  afterwards  left  it,  and  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  held  the  office  of  deacon  of  an  Indepeadeni 
Church  in  Hamilton,  and  deserved  my  lasting  gratitude  and  homsgo  ^ 
presenting  me  from  infancy  with  a  continuously  consistent  pious  eumpl^ 
such  as  that  the  ideal  of  which  is  so  beautifully  and  truthially  portrsyed 
in  Burns'  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night."  He  died  in  February,  1856,  i» 
peaceful  hope  of  that  n^ercy  which  we  all  expect  through  the  death  of  oor 
Lord  and  Saviour  ;  I  was  at  that  time  on  my  way  below  Zumbo,  expecting 
no  j^eater  pleasure  in  this  country  than  sitting  by  our  cottage  hre  9fi» 
telling  him  my  travels.    I  revere  his  memory. 

The  earliest  recollection  of  my  mother  recalls  a  picture  so  often  sees 
among  the  Scottish  poor — that  of  the  anxious  housewife  striving  to  mshe 
both  ends  meet.    At  the  age  of  ten  I  was  put  into  the  ftotoiy  as  • 
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*'  fvieoer,**  to  aid  by  my  euniogs  in  lessening  her  anxiety.    With  a  part  of 
my  first  week*8  wa^es  I  purchased  Ruddiman's  ''Rudiments  of  Latin,"  and 

Sursued  the  study  of  that  language  for  many  years  afterwards^  with  una- 
ated  ardour,  at  an  evening  school,  which  met  between  the  hours  of  eiffht 
and  ten.  The  dictionary  part  of  my  labours  was  followed  up  till  twelve 
o'clock,  or  later,  if  my  mother  did  not  interfere  by  jumping  up  and  snatch- 
ing the  books  out  of  my  hands.  I  had  to  be  back  m  the  factory  bv  six  in 
the  morning,  and  continue  my  work,  with  intervals  for  breakiast  and 
dinner,  till  eight  o'clock  at  night.  I  read  in  this  way  many  of  the  classical 
authors,  and  knew  Yii^l  and  Horace  better  at  sixteen  than  I  do  now. 
Oar  schoolmaster — happily  still  alive — was  supported  in  part  by  the  com- 
pany ;  he  was  attentive  and  kind,  and  so  moderate  in  his  charges  that  all 
who  wished  for  education  might  have  obtained  it.  Many  availed  them- 
selveB  of  the  privilege  ;  and  some  of  my  schoolfellows  now  rank  in  positions 
far  above  what  they  appeared  ever  likely  to  come  to  when  in  the  village 
school.  If  such  a  system  were  established  in  England  it  would  prove  a 
never-ending  blessing  to  the  poor. 

In  reading,  eveiytning  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  was  devoured  except 
novels.  Scientific  works  and  books  of  travels  were  my  especial  delight ; 
tboagh  my  father,  believing,  with  many  of  his  time  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  that  the  former  were  inimical  to  religion,  would  have  preferred  to  have 
seen  me  poring  over  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses,'*  or  Boston's  "Fourfold  State." 
Our  difference  of  opinion  reached  the  point  of  open  rebellion  on  my  part,  and 
his  last  application  of  the  rod  was  on  my  refusal  to  peruse  \\  iloerforce's 
**  Practioal  Christianity."  This  dislike  to  dry  doctrinal  reading,  and  to  le- 
gions reading  of  every  sort,  continued  for  years  afterwards ;  but  having  lighted 
OOL  those  admirable  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  ''The  Thilosophy  of  I&lig^on," 
aod  **The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,"  it  was  gratifying  to  find  my  own 
ideas,  that  religion  and  science  are  not  hostile,  but  frienoly  to  each  other,  fally 
pioved  and  enforced. 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  by  my  parents  to  instil  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity  into  my  mind,  and  I  had  no  dimculty  in  understanding  the  theory  of 
our  free  salvation  by  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour,  but  it  was  only  about  this 
time  that  I  really  began  to  feel  the  necessity  and  value  of  a  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  that  atonement  to  my  own  case.  The  change  was 
like  what  majr  be  supposed  would  take  place  were  it  possible  to  cure  a  case 
of  "  colour  blindness."  The  perfect  freeness  with  which  the  pardon  of  all  our 
gntlt  is  ofiTered  in  Qod's  book,  drew  forth  feelings  of  affectionate  love  to  Him 
who  bought  us  with  His  blood,  and  a  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  Him  for  Bla 
mercy  has  influenced,  in  some  small  measure,  my  conduct  ever  since.  But  I 
shall  not  again  refer  to  the  inner  spiritual  life  which  I  believe  then  beg^n,  nor 
do  I  intend  to  specify  with  any  prominence  the  evangelistic  labours  to  which 
Uie  love  of  Christ  has  since  impelled  me :  this  book  will  speak  nut  so  much  of 
what  has  been  done,  as  of  what  still  remains  to  be  performed,  before  the  gospel 
can  be  said  to  be  preached  to  all  nations. 

In  the  glow  of  love  which  Christianity  inspires,  I  soon  resolved  to  devote 
my  life  to  the  alleviation  of  human  misery.  Turning  this  idea  over  in  my 
mmd,  I  felt  that  to  be  a  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  CJhina  might  lead  to  the 
material  benefit  of  some  portions  of  that  immense  empire  ;  and  therefore  set 
myself  to  obtain  a  medical  education,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  that  enterprise. 
Ib  recognising  the  plants  pointed  out  in  my  first  medical  book,  that  extra- 
ordinary  old  work  on  astrological  medicine,  Culpeper's  ''Herbal,"  I  had  the 
ffoidanoe  of  a  book  on  the  plants  of  Lanarkshire,  by  Patrick.  Limited  as  my 
time  was,  I  found  opportunities  to  8Cour  the  whole  conn^  side,  *'oolleoting 
simples."  Deep  and  anxious  were  my  studies  on  the  stiU  deeper  and  more 
perplexing  profundities  of  astrology ;  and  I  believe  I  got  as  far  into  that 
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ahyu  of  phantasies  as  my  aathor  siid  he  dared  to  lead  me.  It  seemed  periloas 
fioand  to  tread  on  farther,  for  the  dark  hint  seemed,  to  my  yonthfdl  mind,  to 
loom  towards  '^selling  soul  and  hody  to  the  devil,*'  as  the  price  of  the  on- 
ikthomahle  knowledge  of  the  stars.  These  excursions,  often  in  company  with 
brothers— one  now  in  Canada,  and  the  other  a  clerffyman  in  the  United  States, 
— gratified  ray  intense  love  of  nature ;  and  though  we  generally  retumad  so 
unmercifully  hungpry  and  fatigued  that  the  embryo  parson  shed  tears,  yet  we 
disoorered  so  many  new  and  interesting  things,  that  he  was  always  as  eager 
to  Join  us  next  time  as  he  was  the  last. 

On  one  of  these  exploring  tours  we  entered  a  limestone  auarr^ — long  before 
geology  was  so  popular  as  it  is  now.  It  is  impossible  to  uescnbe  the  delight 
and  wonder  with  which  I  began  to  collect  the  shells  found  in  tiie  carboniferoos 
limestone  which  crops  out  in  High  Blantyre  and  Cambuslang.  A  (^narnr- 
man,  seeing  a  little  boy  so  engaged,  looked  with  that  pitying  eye  which  the 
benevolent  assume  when  viewing  the  insane.  Addressing  him  with,  **  How 
ever  did  these  shells  come  into  these  rocks?"  *'  When  God  made  the  rocks 
he  made  the  shells  in  them,"  was  the  damping  reply.  What  a  deal  of 
trouble  geologists  might  have  saved  themselves  by  adopting  the  TuriL-like 
philosophy  of  this  Scotchman  ! 

My  reading,  while  at  work,  was  carried  on  by  placing  the  book  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  spinning  jenny,  so  that  I  could  catch  sentence  after  sentence 
as  I  passed  at  my  work  ;  I  thus  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  study,  undis- 
turbed by  the  roar  of  tho  machinery.  To  this  part  of  my  education  I  owe 
m^  present  power  of  completely  abstracting  the  mind  nrom  surroanding 
noises,  so  as  to  read  and  write  with  perfect  oomfort  amidst  the  play  of 
children,  or  near  the  dancing  and  songs  of  savages.  The  toil  of  cotton- 
spinning,  to  which  I  was  promoted  in  my  nineteenth  ^ear,  was  excessively 
severe  on  a  slim  loose-jointed  lad,  but  it  was  well  paid  for,  and  it  enabled 
me  to  support  myself,  while  attending  medical  and  Greek  classes  in  Glaij^w 
in  winter,  as  also  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  working  with 
my  hands  in  summer.  I  never  received  a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one, 
and  should  have  accomplished  my  project  of  going  to  China  as  a  medical 
missionary,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  my  own  efforts,  had  not  some  firiends 
advised  my  joining  the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  account  of  its  per- 
fectly unsectarian  character.  It  ''sends  neither  Episcopacy,  nor  Presby- 
terianism,  nor  Independency,  but  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  the  heathen.** 
This  exactly  agreed  with  my  ideas  of  what  a  missionarv  society  ought  to 
do;  but  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  I  offered  myself,  for  it  was  not<iuite 
agreeable  to  one  accustomed  to  work  his  own  way,  to  become  in  a  measure 
dependent  on  others.  And  I  would  not  have  been  much  put  about  thoogfa 
my  offer  had  been  rejected. 

Looking  back,  now,  on  that  life  of  toil,  I  cannot  but  feel  thankful  that  it 
formed  such  a  material  part  of  my  early  education  ;  and,  were  it  possible^ 
I  should  like  to  begin  lire  over  again  in  the  same  lowly  style,  and  to  pass 
through  the  same  hardy  training. 

Time  and  travel  have  not  effaced  the  feelings  of  respect  I  imbibed  for 
the  humble  inhabitants  of  my  native  village.  For  morality,  honesty,  and 
intelligence,  they  were,  in  general,  good  specimens  of  the  Scottish  poor. 
In  a  population  of  more  than  two  thousand  souls,  we  had,  of  course,  a  variety 
of  character.  In  addition  to  tho  common  run  of  men,  there  were  some 
characters  of  sterling  worth  and  ability,  who  exerted  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  children  and  youth  of  the  place  by  imparting  gratuitous 
religious  instruction.  Much  intelligent  interest  was  felt  by  the  villagers 
in  flkll  public  questions,  and  thoy  furnished  a  proof  that  the  possession  of 
the  means  of  education  did  not  render  them  an  unsafe  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation.   They  felt  kindly  towards  each  other,  and  much  respected  those  of 
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ighbouring  gentry  who,  like  the  late  Lord  Douglas,  placed  sone 
snce  in  their  sense  of  honour.  Through  the  kindness  of  that  noble- 
he  poorest  among  us  could  stroll  at  pleasure  over  the  ancient  domains 
.hwell,  and  other  spots  hallowed  oy  the  yenerable  associations  of 

our  school  books  and  local  traditions  made  us  well  aware ;  and  few 
-ould  view  the  dear  memorials  of  the  past  without  feeling  that  these 
lly  kept  monuments  were  our  own.  The  masses  of  the  working 
I  of  Scotland  have  read  history,  and  are  no  revolutionary  levellers, 
rejoice  in  the  memories  of  ''Wallace  and  Bruce  and  a'  the  lave,"  who 
U  much  revered  as  the  former  champions  of  freedom.  And  while 
lers  imagine  that  we  want  the  spirit  only  to  overturn  capitalists  and 
iracy,  we  are  content  to  respect  our  laws  till  we  can  change  them, 
kte  those  stupid  revolutions  wnich  might  sweep  away  time-honoured 
itions,  dear  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

iag  finished  the  medical  curriculum,  and  presented  a  thesis  on  a 
t  that  required  the  use  of  a  stethoscope  for  its  diagnosis,  I  unwittingly 
*ed  for  myself  an  examination  rather  more  severe  and  prolonged 
usual  among  examining  bodies.  The  reason  was,  that  between  me 
le  examiners  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  this 
nent  oould  do  what  was  asserted.  The  wiser  plan  would  have  been 
e  had  no  opinion  of  my  own.  However,  I  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
mlty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  was  wit^  unfeigned  delight 
une  a  member  of  a  profession  which  is  pre-eminently  devotea  to 
sal  benevolence,  and  which,  with  unwearied  energy,  pursues,  from 
age,  its  endeavours  to  lessen  human  woe. 

though  now  qualified  for  my  original  plan,  the  opium  war  was  then 
',  ana  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  for  me  to  proceed  to  China.  I  had 
'  hoped  to  have  gained  access  to  that  then  closed  empire  by  means 

healing  art ;  but  there  being  no  prospect  of  an  early  peace  with  the 
le,  and  as  another  inviting  field  was  opening  out  through  the  labours 
.  Moffatt,  I  was  induced  to  turn  m^  thoughts  to  Africa  :  and  after  a 
extended  course  of  theological  training  in  England  than  I  had  enjoyed 
iflgow,  I  embarked  for  Africa  in  1S40,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  three 
IS,  reached  Cape  Town.  Spending  but  a  short  time  there,  I  started 
)  interior  by  going  round  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  soon  proceeded  inland  ; 
ive  spent  the  fbllowini^  sixteen  years  of  my  Hie,  namely,  from  1840 
i^  in  medical  and  missionary  labours  there,  without  cost  to  the 
tants. 

4>  those  literary  qualifications  which  are  acquired  hj  habits  of  writing, 
hioh  are  so  important  to  an  author,  my  African  lire  has  not  only  not 
&yourable  to  the  growth  of  such  accomnlishments,  but  quite  the 
e ;  it  has  made  composition  irksome  and  laoorious.  I  think  I  would 
'  cross  the  African  continent  again  than  undertake  to  write  another 

It  is  far  easier  to  travel  than  to  write  about  it.  I  intended^  on 
to  Africa,  to  continue  my  studies  ;  but  as  I  could  not  brook  the  idea 
iply  entering  on  other  men's  labours  made  ready  to  my^  hands,  I 
M  on  myseff,  in  addition  to  teaching,  manual  labour  in  building  and 
handicraft  work,  which  made  me  generally  as  much  exhausted  and 
or  study  in  the  evenings  as  ever  I  had  been  when  a  cotton-spinner, 
rant  of  time  for  self-improvement  was  the  only  source  of  regret  that 
irienced  during  my  Afncan  career. 
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Great  Dbmonstration  at  Pbeston,  nr  hovour  of  Charles  Hamdwick, 
G.M. — On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  ISth,  a  public  tea  party 
and  concert  took  place  at  the  Exchange  Assembly  Kooms,  PreatoD,  to 
celebrate  the  election  of  Mr.  Charles  Uardwick  to  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Unity.    An  excellent  tea  was  provided,  accompanied  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  dainties  and  substantials,  which  were  ampl^  diacnsrad 
by  about  3U0  persons.    The  tables  having  been  cleared,  the  interesting 
proceedings  of  the  evening  commenced. — L.  Spencer,  Esq.,  ex-mayor  of 
rreston,  occupied  the  chair  ;  and  on  the  platform  were  Mr.  Daynes,  Nor- 
wich ;    Mr.  Uchofiold,  Bradford;  Mr.  Curtis,   Brighton;    Mr.  Gale  and 
Mr.  Luff,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Uichardson,  Kendal ;  Mr.  W.  Ainsworth,  Mr. 
Hard  wick,  Mr.  G.  F.  Pardon,  Mr.  H.  Hornby,  and  others.    The  choir, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Kirby  and  ^f  rs.  Woodbum,  Messrs.  Hill,  Oddie,  Trotter, 
and  Sumner,  added  much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening.    Mr.  R.  Riiey 
bad  also  been  engaged  to  sing  a  selection  of  his  most  admired  songs,  and 
we  need  scarcely  say  thoy  were  received  with  loud  and  well  merited 
encores.    After  several  resolutions  had  been  proposed  and  carried  unani- 
mously, Mr.  Richard  Hornby  moved — ^''That  the  untiring  zeal  and  unim- 
peachable integrity,  displayed  by  Charles  Hardwick  in  the  cause  of  friendly 
societies  generally,  and  of  the  Manchester  Unity  particularly,  entitle  him 
to  the  warmest  approbation  of  his  countrymen;  and  this  meeting  congratu- 
lates him  upon  having  attained  the  well-earned  position  of  chief  officer  of 
this  vast  and  important  society,  in  full  confidence  that  his  administration 
will  reflect  honour  and  credit  upon  himself  and  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 

Sromoto  the  welfare  of  the  institution.'' — The  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Ir.  Councillor  Schofield,  of  Bradford,  in  an  able  speech,  and  carried  bv 
acclamation. — When  Mr.  Hardwick  rose  to  reply,  lie  was  received  with 
cordial  applause,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  speak.  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Hardwick  was  not  only  well  known  in  Prestoiu 
but  that  all  classes  loved  and  respected  him  for  the  simple,  earnest,  and 
withal  highh'-valuable  enthusiasm  he  had  displayed  in  the  cause  of  friendly 
societies.  To  speak  of  himself,  he  said,  was  but  a  bad  subject  to  make  a 
speech  upon.  He  felt  grateful  to  his  friends  that  they  should  feel  that  his 
services  had  merited  that  demonstration  ;  but  he  considered  it  was  also 
intended  to  show  what  Odd-Fellowship  was.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  say  he  was  independent  of  others,  nor  did  he  think  that  any  peraon 
could  come  forward  and  say  that  he  was  independent  of  those  around  him, 
and  especially  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  as  they  were  more  or  less 
dependent  on  them,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  contribute  something  to  the 
improvement  and  education  of  the  great  mass  of  their  population.  It  had 
been  truly  said,  that  the  history  of  the  working  classes  had  yet  to  be 
written.  What  they  had  read  of  them  hitherto  was  but  like  the  veiy 
short  histories  which  they  read  at  school.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  working  men  since  the  days  when 
they  were  not  allowed  to  hire  themselves  out,  as  at  present,  but  were  held 
as  serfs  compelled  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  wages,  and  nothing  more, 
and  the  man  who  paid  more  was  imprisoned  along  with  the  receiver  of 
such  wages.  When  their  emancipation  commenced,  they  had  no  societies 
like  theirs  to  fall  back  upon  in  times  of  need  and  sickness ;  and  they  wer9 
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n  even  wone  off  than  when,  like  the  slaves  of  Carolina,  they  were' the 
perij  of  others.  The  first  man  who  took  their  part  properlj^was 
.  fitt.  In  reference  to  societies  like  the  Odd-Fellows',  they  were  not 
.hink  that  thev  had  been  founded  by  Julius  Cscsar,  or  were  dated  some 
tnries  ag^.  It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  a 
'  sick  societies  were  formed  ;  and  it  would  be  recollected  that  their  own 
iety  commenced  its  operations  in  the  year  1812.  Since  that  time  they 
I  formed  the  theme  of  every  good  member  of  parliament,  and  they  now 
)d  forward  in  a  prosperout  position,  and  he  was  able  to  state  that  there 
re,  among  the  working  classes,  those  who  were  better  fed  and  clothed 
n  many  tradesmen  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  He  also  believed 
t  their  society  was  doing  more  to  educate  the  people  than  any  other 
titution,  except  those  established  especially  for  tnat  purpose.  After 
edhr  toaching  on  France  and  India,  he  said  that  their  societv  did  much 
ud  of  the  prevention  of  crime,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  administer  pun- 
ment  to  offenders ;  for  if  a  member  committed  a  crime,  he  was  expelled, 
ioh  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  for  in  addition  to  loss  of  character  ne  lost 
>  money  he  had  previously  paid  into  the  funds.  He  concluded  bv  saying 
t  ko  would  not  tarnish  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  and 
ioh  had  been  conferred  without  having  been  sought  by  his  own  ambition, 
mentioned  this  to  encourage  others  to  persevere,  as  the  office  would  be 
n  to  them  as  well  as  for  him.  They  must  not  think  that  the  honour 
leh  he  had  received  would  make  him  think  more  vainlyl  of  himself  in 
» morning ;  no,  such  ideas  as  these  he  would  keep  to  himself  until  he 
i  a  flaggin^^  in  his  duties ;  then  he  would  remember  the  reception  of  that 
ntng,  and  it  would  stimulate  him  to  further  exertions. — The  thanks  of 
I  maetioff  were  then  given  to ^ the  chairman,  when,  afler  a  chorus  by  the 
Jbanonato  present,  the  meeting  separated. 

!n  reference  to  this  demonstration  the  Preston  Herald  says : — "  To  nearly 
the  improvements  effected  in  tho  constitution  of  friendly  societies,  the 
levolent,  philanthropic  mind  of  Mr.  Hardwick  has  been  directed.  And 
mgh  great  credit  is  due  to  others  who  have  assisted,  and  in  some  ca^es 
g^inated  these  noble  measures,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  Mr.  Hardwick  is 
B  a  large  share  of  their  success  and  present  operation.  It  must  have  been 
frond  moment  for  the  Grand  Master  to  see  himself,  afler  so  many  battles 
h  prejudice  and  ignorance,  tho  coldness  sometimes  of  friends,  tho  hatred 
those  who  differ^  from  him,  tho  obloquy  now  and  then  of  standing 
ne— it  must  havo  been  a  proud  moment  to  see  himself,  not  like  Canning, 
irall^  hunted  down  to  the  grave,  but  surrounded  by  the  great  supporters 
1  friends  of  the  Manchester  Unity ;  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  great 
titution,  and  that,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the  champion 
o  has  fought  so  many  battles  for  tho  good  ot  his  kind,  on  the  happy 
m%  which  a  short  time  ago  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  largest  order, 
)  flKWt  extensive  and  most  useful  benefit  society,  in  the  world.  Our  only 
ih  is,  that  the  Grand  Master  may  long  livo  to  give  to  society  tho 
rantage  of  those  rare  qualifications  which  are  but  seldom  found  com- 
led  in  one  man,  and  that  the  fruits  of  his  labours  may  not  only  be  felt 
re  extensively  by  the  present  generation,  but  be  acknowledged  as  a 
oal  boon  by  posterity;'*  and  to  all  this  we  say — heartily,  cordially,  and 
oerely — Amen ! 

!)bmonbteation  at  Lesds. — The  members  of  the  Jolly  Sailor  Lodge  held 
ir  annual  dinner  at  the  Brown  Cow  Inn,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday 
miog  last.  The  anniversary  was  rendered  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
the  presence  of  the  G.M.  (Mr.  Cliarles.Hardwiok),  and  other  officers.  The 
sar  (Sf  Leeds  (the  Bev.  Dr.  Hook),  who  is  always  ready  to  give  his  counte- 
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nance  and  support  to  any  organisation  which  tends  to  promote  carefol 

or  foster  kindly  feelinf^s,  and  a  considerable  time  since  snowed  his  appiei  __ 

of  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  J^>lly  Sai_— ^<* 

Lodge,  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings.    Nearly  100  persons  sat  down  tij^     "i  ^ 

substantial  repast.    The  room  was  decorated  with  eyergreens,  and  banner 

bearing  suitable  inscriptions,  were  also  suspended  in  yarious  parts  of  it. 

the  doth  had  been  removed,  Mr.  Kidd,  the  Prov.  G.M.  was  appointed  c1 


and  amongst  the  gentlemen  at  the  principal  table  were  the  Roy.  Dr.  Hoc: 
Yicar  of  Leeds;  the  Ray.  H.  £.  Phmips,  incumbent  of  Christ  Qiurch ;  ilT 
Councillor  Sheldon;  Mr.  Hardwick,  G.M.;  Mr.  William  Alexander,  of 
the  D.G.M.;   Mr.  Schofield,  of  Bradford,  P.G.M.;  Mr.  W.  Aitken,  P. 
G  .M. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  of  Leeds,  Prov.  D.G.M.;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Park 
of  Shipley,  Prov.  C.  S.    Mr.  Hard  wick,  in  responding  to  the  toast — the  Qrm 
Master  and  Board  of  Directors— said  he  regarded  Sie  Manchester  Unity 
Odd-Fellows  as  a  strong  development  of  that  practical  independence  which  w 
continually  exhibited  oy  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.     He  contended  that 
more  si^mficant  exhibition  of  that  strong  independent  principle  inherent  in  _^ 

Anglo-Saxon  race  could  be  pointed  to  than  was  manifested  in  the  developmer — ^vi 
of  mendly  societies.    The  Manchester  Unity  was  the  greatest  of  a  large  c^"   "** 
lection  of  similar  societies,  and  it  had  been  calculated  that  upwards  of  3,000,C 
of  British  people  had  joined  it  and  other  associations  founded  on  simi^^ 
principles.    Odd-Fellows'  societies  not  only  directly  benefited  the  worldUi 
classes,  but  they  were  also  a  benefit  in  many  ways  to  the  middle  and  up 
classes,  and  by  improving  the  moral  tone  and  character  of  the  working  clas. 
they  were  a  great  helpmate  to  the  clergy.    When  it  was  remembered  that  tl 
Manchester  Unity  subscribed  about  .£^,000  per  annum,  of  whidi  it  expends 
about  £200,000,  under  circumstances  which  m  many  cases  would  otherwi 
throw  the  recipients  on  the  parish,  it  would  be  at  once  seen  that  the  society 
was  eminently  entitled  to  the  countenance,  assistance,  and  support  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country,  whether  they  were  peers  or  shoemakers ;  and  as  it:=^ 
tended  to  prevent  poverty,  so  it  tended  to  check  one  of  the  ^preatest  incentives 
to  crime.    Mr.  Hardwick  referred  at  some  length  to  the  detads  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society,  which  he  spoke  of  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  rat 
stated  that  the  Manchester  Unity  did  not  consider  its  system  to  be  perfect,  and 
was  quite  ready  to  adopt  any  improvements.    Ue  concluded  by  retaining 
thanks  on  behaff  of  himself  and  the  other  directors  of  the  Order. 


<|^runb0^tp,  ^obt,  nni  Srui^« 


An  Addreit  delivered  hv  James  CtiRTis.  P.P.  G.M.,  at  the  Fourteenth  Ammt 
FHey  in  aid  of  the  Widow  and  Orphans'  Fund,  JSwise  Qardem,  J3hortham^ 
JuneSOthf  1851. 

Kind  friends  and  patrons,  scattered  here  around, 

Where  mirth  combined  with  social  joy  is  found, 

I  crave  your  patience ;  pray>,  don't  tnink  me  rudey 

If  on  your  time  a  moment  I  intrude ; 

For  on  this  day  of  revelry  and  glee, 

Ijet  not  our  duty  e*er  forgotten  be ; 

The  daily  duty  that  we  owe  each  other 

Is  e'er  through  life  to  love  and  serve  a  brother. 

Our  motto  tms,  it  binds  both  a^  and  youth. 

These  three  great  virtues,— Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth. 

O  I  may  true  Friendship  bind  each  brother^s  heart. 
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May  holy  Lore  its  peaoefolneas  import, 

And  mAY  pore  Truth,  united  with  the  others, 

Caose  Groa  to  bless  and  aid  this  hand  of  brothers. 

But  more  than  this  we  other  duties  find. 

We  cheer  the  widow  left  by  spouse  behind^ 

We  also  aid  the  helpless  offspring  left. 

And  succour  those  of  fkthet  kmd  bereft. 

0  1  is  not  this  a  holy  task  for  all, 

A  task  in  which  may  join  both  great  and  small. 

To  cheer  the  widow,  haste  to  soothe  her  grief, 

And  to  the  orphan  child  to  bring  relief. 

'Tis  for  this  purpose  that  we're  met  to-day. 

To  aid  a  fund  to  drive  distress  away. 

To  wipe  from  grief  the  piteous  tear  of  woe, 

And  soothe  the  pang  of  parting  here  below. 

O  I  then,  my  friends,  whilst  I'oy  and  mirth  abound. 

May  holy  Love  and  Charity  be  found  ! 

Be  gay,  be  merry,  on  our  festiye  day, 

And  still  do  good  while  pleasure  bears  the  sway. 

Accept,  my  mends,  our  grateful  thanks  to  all 

Who  ye  rallied  round  on  this,  our  festiye  call. 

O  !  may  no  care  or  grief  your  life  oppress, 

May  you  ne'er  suffer  want  or  feel  distress. 

But  ere  I  eod,  I  yet  a  wish  will  giye. 

For  us,  my  friends,  whoe'er  as  brothers  liyo, 

O  !  may  we  all  act  so  towards  each  other. 

As  e*er  becomes  a  friend,  as  e*er  adorns  a  brother. 

And  thus  may  we  pass  through  this  bus3r  life, 

A  happy  band,  e'er  free  from  care  and  strife. 

And  wnen  at  length  weVo  run  our  course  of  loyo, 

l^fay  each  one  find  a  happy  home  above. 

Kind  friends,  adieu,  may  you  all  merry  be. 

Enjoying  yourselves  with  happiness  and  glee ; 

Be  this  the  plan — to  guide  and  rule  each  brother. 

Live  not  for  self  alone,  but  for  each  other  ! 

James  Curtis,  G.  I^f .  of  the  Brighton  district,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
Motors,  has  consented,  at  the  request  of  several  members  of  our  Order,  to 
I  a  series  of  addresses,  written  by  himself  and  delivered  on  public 
ns— No.  1  of  which  is  given  above.] 


THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Odd-Fellom*  Magazine. 

—A  proposition  was  carried  in  tho  South  London  District,  at  their 
nber  committee,  to  ignore  the  name  of  *' Odd-Fellow ''  altogether, 
as  regards  tho  Manchester  Unity.  The  reason  assigned  being,  that 
are  so  many  societies  of  Odd-Fellows  that  it  became  necessary  to  have 
ime  done  away  with,  and  for  our  society  to  be  called  simply  the 
Chester  Unity  Friendly  Society." 

I  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  A.M.C.  Therefore,  it 
essary  for  our  districts  to  look  well  into  this  matter,  and  not  allow 
ime  to  be  taken  away  from  us  without  it  being  well  discussed,  pro  and 
our  respective  lodges ;  and  also  to  sound  the  delegate  on  the  subject 
HB  to  his  being  sent  to  the  committee.    For  it  is  my  firm  impression. 


ami  wl-  sluill  vortuiiilj-  vnv  uvery  undoavour  to  prevent  its  uvenhni 
lili|;lit  ulsu  uUmlo  ti>  the  uni(H)Soil  ciiaiiKO  in  a  jiL'cuiiinrT  pouit  of 

>  euuiti);  tliut  it  wuuld  cauHu  the  rti|iriiitin)t  of  ovL-iy  kind  of  book,  tc.  vh 
vaml  ill  till:  Unlur.  Thiti,  howuver,  1  du  not  cunsidcr  half  to  impoita 
tUu  ilttOtfT  iikuly  to  ariiw  to  tho  Unlor  itiwlf.  I  will,  therefore,  nut  o 
any  iiiiiru  uf  yuur  Hpuco,  but  coiictndo  with  the  hepe,  tliat  all  Udd-Fi 

■  will  be  fiillj'  uli^'c  to  (lit-  iuiiiortiiiicu  of  tliu  matter,  and  preserve  aBf 
nud  L'nity  intact.  W.  A. 

P.O.  0/  the  Trataen'  £at  Lodg*,  &m(A  Lwdn  Dii 


Fi;i;l  LtctinEa,— NoRTii  LoMws  Distrht.— At  a  tiino  when  instr 

I   aiKl  eiitenHiiiiiiL>iit.  liy  incuna  uf  1i.'Ctun»i,  is  m  ccnentl  and  popular,! 

I   be  wortli  cuiuidiTiLliuii  wbutber  "  frco  looturuH    eliould  be  given  in  « 

I    tiuii  with  the  tudfrcs  of  the  Cnitj-,  lur  ihe  benefit  of  the  uowly  ini 

I   menilHTii,  anil  tlnKW  whose  traiiiiiii[  bus  been  nviflectcd,     It  secma  tb 

])iT  wajF  tu  iinpiii't  u  <:Dnt;i;t  kuoukiuf^  of  the  uuiiEtitutiou  and  worlu 

1  lie  Hociety,  wliicli  vaunut,  necessarily,  ho  atluinod  by  luerelj-  being  pi 

I   at  the  nrKiilur  iiiovliiif,'H;  atiU  huuli  iiutructiuii  must  certainly  asalsC  to 

'    iliuHu  u'liu  aii>  iiiuhitiuus  fur  o9icc  ii8uful  and  zualuuB  membere,  wbo 

:   iiiidoi>biiiditiK  thu  olijc'cls  and  K|>irlt  uf  friendly  society  combinMiw 

i   iiru|>crly  liiltil  tlicir  duticii.      Mure,  etrun^-ro,  al  timdiuE  euch  leciurei 

inuiti  L-iiii'ucC  ideas  foncuniiu|;   the  sociilies  tliun   those  which  w 

I   iHipnlorly  enrrcnt.  Ihiriuf;  tho  month  uf  Ueeciuher  last,  three  free  le 

'   tttvu  been  dvlivi-rcd  to  tho  ineiuber!)  of  the  Maro  Antony  Lod^ri!  and 

■■   IrienilH,  liy  tlio  tccretary,  V.  <i.  Hun's!!.    The  tinit  cuiuiited  of  an  outi 

I   the  iiiitury,  a  f,n.-aeiut  cxjiotjitiun  of  the  princiiilen,  and  various  nn.'umc 

to  the  iittUtyur  these  eocieties.    'Ilioiecond  wan  devoted  to  the  considc 

of  slatistieis  their  applieatiun  to  friendly  sucicticB  being  fully  dwelt 

I   tlie  pOL-uliurily  of  the  experience  uf  tho  nucieties  wm  poiiitud  ont,*i 

I   fji'oiit  iiniHirtuiice  of  collectin)r  [hut  experience  was  unfed;  the  lectiin 

I   touched  at  liutiiu  length  upon  the  general  duties  of  oflicen*,  and,  ii*la 

heiirers  to  eoiit-uive  a  society  well  constituted  and  established,  prucae 

explain  thu  conduct  of  business  of  the  societies  out  of  tiie  moetuigSiM 

I   rules  guvuming  the  prDcuedingM  at  the  meetings.    In  thu  tliinl  lectui 

I   beniififci  provided  in  friendly  soeieties  funned  the  object  of  discouw 

uMUiil  sick  iwy,  funeral  muiiuy,  and  amistaiico  to  widows  ood  orpliau 

.   eunnecled  with  them,  tho  cousidemttun  of  tho  iiuostiou  of  incrvani 
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)  stated.  It  was  also  contended  that  widow  and  orphan  funds  shonld  be 
Q  Btrictly  constituted  as  survivorship  assurances,  Keeping  the  accounts 
ncty  as  tne  ^  widows*  fund"  and  "  orphans'  fund/'  and  making  a  valua^ 
of  each  fund  periodically,  the  profits  could  he  carried  to  a  '*  bonus  fund," 
:h  might  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  cliildren  in  extreme 
imstancee. — The  lectures  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and 
la  stated  that  propositions  had  been  adopted  hy  the  lodge  for  effectinff 
igeB  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  district,  in  accordance  witn 
3  of  the  views  expressed. 

rAUGi7RATiON.~LANCASTER.~On  Saturday,  September  26th,  the  friends 
iio  late  John  Toyer,  P.Prov.G.M.  of  the' Lancaster  District,  assembled 
ad  his  gitive,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  monument  erected  to 
memory .^The  memorial  is  of  freestone,  ana  has  a  base  of  about  four 
.  square,  with  cornices,  and  on  the  top  a  pedestal,  with  a  "Hand  and 
irt,"  neatly  executed.  Its  height,  in  all,  is  about  six  feet,  and  it  bears 
following  inscription  : — **  In  memory  of  John  Toyer,  who  died  8th  day 
December,  1866.  aged  47  years.  Erected  by  the  members  of  the  Lan- 
,or  District  of  tne  I.  O.  of  Odd-Fellows,  Manchester  Unity." 

UBLiN  District  Annual  Grand  BALL.--On  Monday,  the  22b*d  November, 
Dublin  District  Annual  Grand  Ball  took  place  in  the  Hotunda.  The 
iman*8  Journal  says  that,  *'  as  a  festive  re-union,  it  was  in  every  respect 
nently  successful,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  society.  The 
tndance  was  exceedingly  numerous  and  respectable,  and  this  result  was 
more  eratifying  to  the  promoters  from  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  are 
36  applied  towards  the  increase  of  a  fund  specially  devoted  to  relieving 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members,  who  may,  from  circum- 
ices,  be  compelled  to  seek  such  aid.  The  entire  suite  of  rooms  was 
Dwn  open,  brilliantlv  lighted  and  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The 
ingements  were  of  an  unexceptionable  character,  and  were  well 
ried  out  by  the  district  officers,  who  were  unremitting  in  their  atten- 
1  to  the  company.  All  present  seemed  to  enjov  themselves  in  the 
hest  degree,  and  dancing  was  kept  up  till  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
ming,  to  the  excellent  music  of  the  band  of  the  30th  Hegiment,  and 
Uy's,  and  White's  very  efficient  string  bands.  Refreshments  of  a 
erior  description  were  plentifully  supplied  in  the  concert-room." 


^CiUfLEY. — On  Saturday,  July  4th,  1857,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Tict,  P.Prov.G.M.  John  Watson  was  presented  with  a  handsome  Silver 
iff-box,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription;  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  the 
sient  manner  in  which  he  had  fillca  the  offices  of  D.G.M.and  Treasurer, 
.  admiration  for  the  zeal  and  ability  he  had  uniformly  displayed  in  the 
ocacy  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

KTBUN.  — At  the  District  Board  of  Management,  on  Wednesday,  the 
li  of  November,  Prov.  G.M.  Peter  Harvey,  presented,  in  the  name  of 
distriot,  to  P.P.G.M.  Patrick  William  Quigley,  a  very  handsome  gold 
;ch  and  chain,  with  a  purse  of  money.  On  the  back  of  the  watch  was 
praved  a  suitable  inscription.  This  handsome  gift  was  the  voluntary 
Itribution  of  the  members  of  the  respective  lodges,  in  testimony  of  the 
1  and  attention  of  P.P.G.M.  Quigley  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
IM.  and  G.M.  during  the  years  1855  and  1856. 

>UBBAM. — On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  4th,  the  members 
fcha  Bofo  of  Durham  Lodg^  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  HaU»  Silver 


Street,  Durham,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ^Ir.  Councillor  John  "Watson 
with  a  Testimonial  of  their  approval  of  the  valuahle  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  lod^e,  the  district,  and  the  Order.  About  eight  o'clock,  nearly 
fifty  members  oi  the  lodge  and  their  friends  sat  down  to  an  excellent  sup- 
per J  the  Rev.  Alan  Grcenwell  in  the  chair,  and  the  x'ice-chair  occupied  Ly 
xlenr^  Smales,  Esq.  Alter  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  the  Chair- 
man, m  an  effective  R])cecb,  and  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  lod^i^e, 
presented  the  testimonial  to  Mr.  Watson.  It  consists  of  a  handsome  and 
massive  Silver  Si)int  Stand,  with  cut  glass  bottles,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — "  rrcsonted  by  the  members  of  the  Rose  of  Durham  Lodge 
of  Odd-Fellows,  M.U.,  to  i*.C.S.  John  Watson,  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
attomey-nt-law,  &c.,  in  special  acknowledgment  of  much  v^ftable  profes- 
sional assistance,  generously  given  by  him  to  the  lodge  at  a  time  of  trouble; 
and  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  admimtion  for  his  zealous  usefulness  in  the 
humane  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship.  Durham,  Oct.,  1857." — In  reply,  Mr. 
Watson  thanked  them  heartily,  not  only  for  the  handsome  testimonial  he 
had  just  received,  btit  also  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  it  had  l)een  con- 
veyed to  liim.  lie  dwelt  upon  the  legal  struggle  in  which  the  lodge  had 
been  engaged.  Although  thcv  had  not  come  out  of  that  struggle  altogether 
triumphant,  it  hud,  nevertheless,  been  the  means  of  greatly  strengthening 
the  hands  of  those  who  wero  endeavouring  to  obtain  what  he  might 
term  tho  charter  of  incoiporation  they  now  happily  possessed  in  tl.e 
Friendly  Societies'  Act. — During  the  course  of  the  evening,  numerous 
songs  were  sung  and  toasts  ]>roposed  ;  among  the  latter  were  **  Prosperity 
to  tlie  ^lanchcstor  Uuitv,"  pro])osed  by  Mr.  Sutherland  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Robson;  "The  Durham  District,**  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  responded  to  by  "blr.  J.  Watson;  and  "The  liose  of* Dur- 
ham Lodge,'*  })roi>oscd  by  Mr.  Davison,  for  which  the  Chaiiman  returned 
thanks,  lie  congratulated  the  members  of  the  lodge  on  their  increasing 
prosperity — as  was  evidenced  by  tho  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the 
capital  oi  the  lodge  had  been  increased  by  the  amount  of  10s.  each  member 
— a  state  of  things  whicli  he  considered  aflurded  good  grounds  for  congratu- 
lation.— After  the  healths  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  had  been 
duly  proj)osed  and  honoured,  tho  company  separated. 

Stalyijkiikje. — The  members  of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  Truth  Lodge* 
No.  310,  Stalybridge  District,  at  their  meeting,  on  the  .5th  December  last, 
made  the  following  presentation: — To  P.Prov.G.M.  "William  .lohnson,  a 
silver  medal  and  watch-guard,  with  a  purse  of  money,  as  a  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  lodge  and  district  as  corre- 
sponding secretary. 

W^EST  Bkosiwicii. — The  members  of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans*  Institu" 
tion.  West  Dromwich  Distiict,  at  their  meeting,  on  the  17tli  October,  pix'-   ; 
sented  a  handsome  wnting  desk   to  W.  Dawes,  C.S.,  for  his  gratuitous 
sen'ices  as  secretarj'  to  the  above  institution  for  the  last  eight  years.    The 
desk  bore  the  following  inscrij»tion: — "Presented  to  William  Dawes,  by   ^ 
the  members  of  the  Oldbuiy  and  West  Hromwich  Widows'  and  Orphans'   i 
Institution,  M.U.,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  valuable  senices.    July  1st,  j 
1S57."  I 

Windsor  — In  the  notice  of  a  presentation  to  P.G.>r.  Hall,  by  the  King  • 
of  England  Lodge,  which  iipneared  in  tho  last  number,  the  place  is  wrongly  | 
given  as  "  Kton.*'  Tho  mistake  was  neither  the  Editor's  nor  tho  Printer's.  ' 

OnrruARy  Nottce.-— Died,  at  Silkstonc,  Yorkshire,  on  the  6th  December* 
1867,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Welcome 
Friend  Lodge,  No.  247,  for  upwanis  of  30  years;  and  upwards  of  60  of  its 
members  attended  his  funeral,  as  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memoir. 
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dm  *'  portimit  gallery**  is  this  quarter  graced  by  the  ''counterfeit  present- 
ment? lyf  the  present  Grand  Master  of  the  Unity,  a  gentleman  well  known 
throaghtat  the  Order  for  both  literary  and  personal  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  OddrfellowBhip.  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick  was  born  at  Frestou,  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1817.  His  father  was  a  respectable  and  industrious  inn- 
keeper at  that  town.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  tradesman  at  New 
MaltoOy  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  &rmer  at  Waddington,  in  tho  West  Riding  of  the  same  county.  At  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Hardwick,  by  the  demise  of  his  father,  was  left  at 
the  head  of  a  rather  numerous  family,  his  mother  having  died  about  ten 
jean  previously.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  received  his  education  at 
private  schools  in  his  native  town,  aided,  in  his  advanced  youth,  by  a  stu- 
dious application  to  the  stores  of  tho  local  literary  institutions,  and  a  punc- 
tual attendance  upon  a  mutual  improvement  society  for  the  practice  of  the 
fine  arts. 

When  a  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  ago,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
lotter-press  printer,  and,  although  he  has  not  practised  that  crafl,~the  arts 
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and  literaturo  having  since  claimed  his  attention, — ^his  early  connectic^' 
with  the  mechanics  of  a  literary  life  has  not  heen  without  its  adTsntageft^^— ^  \ 
him  in  his  subsequent  career  as  an  author.    During  his  apprenticahi^^^ 
which  was  at  the  office  of  the  Pmton  Ckronide^  he  occasionally  contrime^^^ 
to  the  columns  of  that  journal,  with  which  he  has  since  maintaiaed  an  < 
sional  literary  connection. 

It  was  not  until  liis  twenty-fourth  year  that  Mr.  Hardwick  became  idei 
tified  with  the  vast  society  of  which  he  is  the  present  chief.  He  was  propose- 
a  member  of  the  Pleasant  Retreat  Lodge,  in  Preston,  in  March,  1S41,  but  b 
was  not  initiated  until  the  following  June.    He,  however,  took  little  in.—  / 
tcrest  in  Odd-fellowship  until  the  year  1845.    This  memorable  year,  (mlx"  / 
readers  will  recollect  as  that  in  wliich  the  Annual  Moveable  CommittQBVW  , 
held  at  Glasgow,  when  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Unity  werepbeed  / 
on  an  improved  basis,  and  the  society  really  saved  from  the  wredinto  > 
which  so  many  similar  institutions  had  drifted.    Mr.  Hardwick  saw  tbit  i 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Glasgow  A.M.C.  were  such  as,  if  acted npon,  I 
would  prove  a  great  means  towards  the  salvation  of  the  Order.    His  lodge  j 
was  summoned  to  take  these  resolutions  into  consideration,  and  he  then 
made  his  first  speech.    It  was  in  favour  of  that  great  measure  of  finaacial 
reform,  and  on  this  occasion  the  ^  Pleasant  Retreat*'  gave  its  adheaon  to  I 
the  new  order  of  things.    The  lodge  waa  then,  aa  now,  one  of  tha  wA 
numerous  and  influential  in  the  district,  and  the  unanimity  of  its  dedsion 
had  its  effect  on  the  other  lodges.    In  the  Preston  District  not  a  single  mem- 
ber seceded,  and  although ihere  was  here  and  there  a  person  of  the  ''old  1 
school"  who  deprecated  the  change,  the  innovation  was  generally  aocqiied  | 
in  a  spirit  of  approval  and  satisfaction.  '■ 

From  this  time,  Mr.  Hardwick  paid  more  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  tbe  I 
Order.    A  great  financial  and  social  experiment  was  on  its  trial,  and  1w  \ 
was  anxious  to  see  ita  working.    The  intereat  thus  maiiifeaied  occaaisiicd  ' 
hia  nomination  for  the  secretaryship  of  his  lodge,  to  which  he  waa  unaai-  I 
mously  appointed  in  December,  1S45.    He  went  through  the  "chain^  ia  - 
due  course.    The  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Unity  acquired  dviiig 
his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  offices  of  his  lodge,  and  hia  readinfiBi  to 
be  of  service  to  all  seeking  information  at  that  anxious  time,  abon  pointed 
him  out  aa  fitted  for  a  higher  sphere  of  usefulneaa,  and,  at  the  fixai  daetioa 
of  district  officers,  after  he  had  taken  the  purple  degree,  he  waa  ehoava  aa 
the  Depnty  Grand  Maater  of  the  district  by>  large  majoritj.    Ha  waa  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  at  Christmas,  1848,  and  in  the  foliowing  year  lie  waa 
choaen  Provincial  Grand  Maater.    The  manner  in  which  he  acquitUd  him- 
self in  the  <' chairs"  of  the  district  was  shown  by  the  presentatian,  at  the 
close  of  his  tenure  of  office,  of  a  complete  set  of  Uie  **  Penny  GyelapeBdia," 
splendidly  bound,  and  placed  in  an  elegant  mahogany  book-caae  baariag  a 
suitable  inscription.    His  own  lodge  also  marked  the  close  of  his  district 
scrvicos  by  presenting  to  him  the  thanks  of  ita  memben^  eDgrosaad  and 
framed. 
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3t  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  examination  of  witnesses  before  the 
>X2imlitee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1849,  which  was  presided  over  by 
E.  V.  Sotheron,  the  secrecy  of  the  society  and  its  signs  and  passwords  being 
"bugbearto  patrician  alarmists,  it  was  stated,  that  so  far  from  the  members  of 
Order  being  afraid  of  publicity  as  respected  itsmain  business,  thoproceed- 
%ffl  of  the  annual  mcetiDgs  had  been  reported  in  the  Preston  papers,  a  fact 
Idch  hod  much  weight  with  the  legislature.  ^Ir.Hardwick's  literary  connec- 
with  the  press  enabled  him  to  render  the  Order  and  the  public  this  groat 
xvice ;  he  reported  the  pro.cccdings  of  the  Blackburn  A.M.C.  in  1849, 
of  the  Halifax  A.M.C.  in  1850.  Previous  to  those  meetings  no  reportg 
been  permitted,  and  the  presence  of  a  reporter  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Order  had  never  been  recognised.  The  Preston  papers  continued  to  follow 
Vbe  A.M.C.  for  some  years  afterwards,  reporting  its  x)roccodings,  until  the 
local  press  generally  began  to  recognise  the  jirescnce  of  the  *'  annual  par- 
'Uament*'  of  the  Order,  and  to  publish  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  as  of  other 
deliberaiive  representative  assemblies,  in  whatever  town  it  was  held. 

The  present  Grand  Master  was  first  chosen,  in  1851,  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict at  the  Dublin  A.^I.C.  At  that  meeting  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  received  a  similar  mark  of  the  confidence  of 
hit  brethren  at  home  by  being  chosen  one  of  their  representatives  to  each 
facceeding  annual  gathering  of  delegates, — at  Carlisle,  Preston,  London 
Dorbam,  and  Lincoln.  His  continued  services  were  not  unappreciated  by 
the  members  of  the  annual  committees,  for  ho  was  each  year  re-elected  on 
the  directory  until,  at  Lincoln,  in  1S«1G,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  at  Norwich,  last  year,  he  received,  at 
the  hands  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  Odd-fellowship,  the  highest 
honoor  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow.  He  has,  so  far,  discharged 
the  onerous  duties  of  that  exalted  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Order. 
In  his  own  district,  his  election  was  celebrated  by  an  interesting  "  demon- 
stration,"— a  tea  party  and  concert,  attended  by  some  of  the  leading  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  numerous  members  of  lodges  in  the  district,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  officials  of  the  Unity. 

When  Mr.  Hardwick's  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  details  of  Odd- 
fellowBhip,  he  felt  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Glasgow  A.2LC.  were  not  all 
that  was  needed  for  placing  the  financial  operations  of  the  society  on  a  per- 
fectly sound  basis.  He  saw  that  there  was  considerable  lee-way  to  fetch 
up  both  in  lodges  and  districts.  The  first  step  in  the  healing  art  is  to 
know  the  disease  ;  so,  considering  that  the  first  movement  for  placing  the 
Unity  in  a  satisfactory  financial  position  was  to  know  its  real  state,  he  pre- 
pared in  1850— w^hile  Grand  Master  of  the  Preston  District — an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  whole  district,  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  members.  Thi^rcport  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  depu- 
ties at  the  quarterly  meeting,  and  extensively  circulated,  not  merely]among 
the  lodges  concerned,  but,  by  the  special  consent  of  the  officers,  throughout 
the  whole  Unity.    Its  value  was  appreciated  by  all  who  had  given  any  at-- 

— ^ 
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teniion  to  the  position  of  our  lodges,  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  mee^ 
their  pecuniary  obligations.  Previous  to  this  document  being  published^ 
Mr.  Hardwick  had  prepared  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  worldng  of  th^ 
**  Preston  District  Sick  Union,"  in  the  establishment  of  which  he  had  taken, 
an  active  part.  This,  which  was  the  first  annual  report  of  the  union,  wa^ 
not  without  its  influence  ,in  causing  the  establishment  of  sick  unions  iiB> 
other  districts.  The  highest  compliment  to  its  practical  utility  was  per^ 
haps  paid  by  Mr.  Neison,  who  published  it  entire,  with  eulogistic  prefatory 
observations,  in  his  valuable  work  on  ''Odd-fellow  and  Friendly  Societies,*^ 
and  in  the  last  edition  of  his  *' Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics." 

Air.  Hardwick's  attention  having  been  thus  given  to  the  condition  of  th»- 
Order,  he  continued  to  collect  further  information  on  the  subject.    The  re- 
sult of  his  researches  and  cx])cricnce  was  given  to  the  public  in  a  lecture 
under  the  title  of  **  Friendly  Societies  :  their  history,  progress,  prospects^ 
and  utility,"  which  he  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Preston  Institutioo^ 
for  the  Difiiision  of  Knowledge,  in  1851.    Ho  was  solicited  to  deliver  it  in^ 
many  other  towns,  and  ho  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  members  of  th(^ 
Order  in  the  Chorley,  Bolton,  South  London,  and  ^lanchester  districts,  after — 
which  he  published  it  as  a  pamphlet,  and  two  large  editions  were  spcediljf^ 
disposed  of— as  well  as  a  subsequent  *' people's  edition,"  published  under  th^ 
auspices  of  an  Equitable  Provident  Society,  in  Manchester,  with  which. 
Mr.  Hardwick  was  for  a  short  time  oflicially  connected.    On  its  appeanmca» 
Mr.  Neison  wrote  to  the  author,  saying  : — **  I  have  read  with  much  interests 
and  pleasure  your  very  valuable  pamphlet  on  Friendly  Societies,  and  trusts 
it  may  have  an  extensive  circulation,  as  I  am  satisfied  its  study  will  produce^ 
on  the  minds  of  Odd-fellows  and  others,  much  good ."  "Chambers's  Journal,'^ 
in  reference  to  this  work,  said : — *'  Mr.  Hardwick  is  evidently  a  man  wh(^ 
thoroughly  understands  the  subject.        •        •        *        Every  man  wh<^ 
has  an  interest,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  description  of  Friendly  So— 
doty  should,  by  all  means,  procure  and  study  Mr.  Hardwick's  lecture.  W^- 
sincerely  believe  it  to  be  written  in  a  right  spirit,  with  an  honest  desire  to 
uplift  a  warning  voice  to  the  existing  societies,  and  to  point  out  the  rockB»> 
on  which  so  many  of  them  have  already  split,  and  on  which  it  is  very  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  still  more  of  them  will  hereafter  be  wrecked."    Ot^er  pub- 
lications noticed  the  work  iii  equally  favourable  terms.    It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  pamphlet  has  aided  materially  in  the  work  of  improve* 
ment  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  lias  b^en  so  pleasin^y,  yet  noiBeleaBly         ' 
progressing.  '  / 

With  the  view  of  giving  a  practical  effect  to  his  knowledge  of  insurance 
of  pecuniary  aid  daring  sickness  among  working  men,  Mr.  Hardwick,  in 
1852,  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  secretary  of  the  Provident  So- 
ciety to  which  we  have  referred.  His  venture  was  not  satisfactory,  but  the 
ezperienco  he  thus  had  of  '^ office  insurance"  convinced  him,  that  althou^ 
desirable  as  bringing  the  various  classes  of  insurance  within  the  roach  of 
the  working  classes,  *'  office  insurance  "  against  sickness  is  nearly  iinprao- 
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ictble,and  that  ^club  insurance"  is  the  host  waj  in  which  it  can  be  efficientlj 
Biried  out,  owing  to  the  cheaper  and  superior  checks  against  imposition. 

When  Mr.  Hardwick  quitted  his  typographical  labours,  he  devoted  his 
ime  and  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  for  some  jears  practised  as  a  portrait 
«inter  and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  In  1838  the  Preston  Society  of  Arts 
Hered  various  prizes  for  figure  landscape  and  architectural  drawing,  and 
fr.  Hardwick  gained  the  first  prize  for  figure  drawing.  Of  late  years  the 
m  has  engaged  more  of  his  time  than  the  pencil,  although,  as  in  the  in- 
ance  of  his  latest  published  work,  he  sometimes  invokes  the  one  to  the 
d  of  the  other.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
^raiy  pursuits.  He  was  for  some  time  a  frequent  contributor  to  '*  Eliza 
>ok'8  Journal."  Hero  his  attachment  to  friendly  societies  had  its  influence. 
le  of  his  earliest  papers  to  that  periodical,  '*  Harry  Hartley,"  was  a  story 
tended  to  show  to  working  men  the  advantages  of  being  connected  with  a 
endly  society.  This  tale,  with  some  improvements,  has  appeared  in  the 
kid-fellows' Magazine"  under  the  more  appropriate  title  of  ''Mary  Hartley, 

the  Odd-fellow's  Wife."  He  also  contributed  to  "Kliza  Cook's  Journal" 
pers  on  "Burial  Clubs  and  Child  Murder,"  with  a  view  of  disabusing 
d  public  mind  of  the  absurd  notions  afloat  as  to  burial  clubs  being  the 
sasion  of  a  large  amount  of  infanticide.  The  gifted  editress  of  that 
riodical  has  long  honoured  Mr.  Hardwick  with  her  friendship,  and  she 
Lnced  her  respect  for  him,  and  her  sympathy  with  his  exertions  in  the 
oae  of  Odd-fcUowsliip,  by  writing,  especially  for  his  public  recitation,  the 
sll-known  poem,  "Odd  Lines  for  Odd-fellows."* 

The  story  of  "  Harry  Hartley"  was  re-published  in  America.  Mr.  Hard- 
i;k  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  Friendly  Societies  for  a  New  York  periodi- 
I,  the  **  Golden  Rule,"  as  he  also  did  for  the  JEmpirey  London  newspaper, 

1864.  He  has  also,  as  will  bo  seen,  been  a  valuable  contributor  to  our 
■gazine,  besides  enriching  the  pages  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Lan- 
shire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society"  with  communications  of  historic 
lerest  respecting  the  neighbourhood  in  wliich  he  resides. 
In  noticing  Mr.  Hardwick's  literary  labours,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning 
«lai^e  amount  of  assistance  which  he  has  given,  by  his  frequent  lectures, 

the  educational  institutions  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  In  this  respect 
ft  has  been  most  successful.  The  questions  upon  which  he  has  discoursed 
ave  been  very  varied,  having  included  treatises  on  historical,  antiquarian^ 
<ial,  and  literary  subjects.  Mr.  Hardwick's  literary  fame  will,  however, 
aiefly  rest  on  his  "  History  of  Preston  and  its  Environs,"  a  volume  lately 
9aed  from  tlie  press,  the  preparation  of  which  has  engaged  a  large  shard 
*  his  time  for  some  years  past.  It  is  a  goodly  tome  of  seven  hundred 
igee,  replete  with  historic  and  antiquarian  lore.  Apart  from  the  ordinary 
iJue  which  such  a  work,  carefully  prepared,  must  possess,  Mr.  Hardwick's 
searches  in  connection  with  the  authorship  of  this  work,  solved  one  great 

>>  TheM  lines  will  b«  found  at  pa^  62,  in  tht  fint  Tolomt  of  our  Magazino. 
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antiquarian  problem^  and  threw  m\)ch  light  upon,  if  tbej  did  not  aetully 
boIto,  another.    His  discoverj  of  a  Roman  station  (the  ancient "  Coceinm") 
at  Walton-le-Dale,  completed  the  chain  of  stations  in  Antonine's  tenth  Iter, 
perfected  the  Roman  topography  of  the  west  of  Lancashire  and  Camber- 
land,  and  threw  much  additional  light  upon  the  whole  of  the  north-west  of 
£Ingland.    His  other  service  to  the  cause  of  antiquarian  research  was  the  in- 
fbrmation  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  battle  of  firunanburh,  the  great  and  de* 
cifiiye  conflict  wliich,  ten  centuries  ago,  drove  the  Danish  invaders  and  their 
allies  from  English  soil,  and  placed,  for  some  time,  an  Anglo-Saxon  dynaBtj 
on  a  precarious  throne.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions.   Our  Grand  Master  is  now  engaged  on  a  permanent  work  on  Friendlv  f^j^l 
Societies,  with  a  view  to  meet  tlic  requirements  of  both  patrons  and  mem-         jj 
bars,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  future  progress.    Considering  the  influence 
which  Mr.  Hardwick's  literary  labours  have  had  on  the  Society,  for  no  doubt 
to  them  and  the  personal  efforts  of  kindred  spirits,  the  new  scales  of  paj- 
ment  adopted  at  the  Preston  A.M.C.  are  mainly  owing,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  anticipate  further  benefit  to  our  institution  from  the  projected  publica- 
tion.   Mr.  Hard  wick  has  likewise  delivered,  in  numerous^districts  in  con- 
nection with  the  Order,  lectures  and  speeches  on  friendly  societies,  with 
the  view  of  disseminating  information  amongst  the  members,  and  defending 
our  Society  from  the  attacks  of  parties  antagODistic  to  its  principles  or  prac- 
tices.   These  exertions  of  Mr.  Hardwick  have  been  prompted  by  an  anxiety 
to  be  of  service  to  our  institution.    They  have  always  been  labours  of  love, 
and  their  prosecution  has  often  indeed  been  attended  with  a  pecuniary 
as  well  as  a  personal  sacrifice.    Our  Grand  Master,  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
disinterestedness  peculiar  to  the  literary  character,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  Order,  and  employed  all  the  energies  of  his  singularly  energetic  mind 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  truth,  as  regards  Odd-fellowship,  without  thought 
of  reward.    But  ho  has  his  reward,  nevertheless ;  for  his  name  is  known  and 
honoured  throughout  the  land— no  slight  matter,  when  wo  consider  that 
contemporary  rather  than  posthumous  fame  is  the  crown  that  the  great  men 
of  the  earth—poets  and  painters,  historians  and  statesmen,  kings,  priests, 
and  councillors— all  strive  and  struggle  to  win. 

As  some  interest  may  be  felt  in  the  domestic  history  of  our  Grand  Mat- 
ter, we  may  mention  that  he  married,  in  the  year  1639,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Addison,  land  surveyor,  of  Ley  land,  near  Preston.  He  was 
left  a  widower  at  tlie  close  of  1841.  He  has  one  daughter.  He  has  not 
entered  the  married  state  a  second  time,  preferring  to  remain  in  his 
domestic,  as  in  his  public  life,  an  Odd-£el[ow, 
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SoNO,  that  all  wond'rous  tliinffg  can  sare. 

Tells  how,  of  old,  to  Eden^  lord 
A  inajric  ^t  the  fairies  g^ye^ — 

Some  kindly  action's  nch  reward ; 
A  crystal  cup,  that,  safe,  no  ill 

Should  unto  Eden's  race  befal ; 
Theirs  should  be  ey^ry  blessinf^  stilL 

While  theirs  the  Luck  of  Eden  Hall ! 
O,  lords  o^  Eden,  treasure  up 
The  fairies'  gift— your  magic  cup  ! 

Lands,  state  and  reverence,  courage^  jMiwet'^ 

Wealth  that  no  wildest  waste  impairs, 
Health,  genius,  ever^  good's  their  aower, 

While  the  good  fairies'  gift  is  theirs. 
But  let  a  rash  or  faithless  nand 

The  magic  blessing  once  let  fkl). 
Lost  shall  De  power,  and  wealth,  and  land, 

Lost  with  the  Luck  of  Eden  Hall. 
O,  race  of  Eden,  treasure  up 
The  fairies*  gift — ^your  magic  cup  I 

O  truth,  in  olden  fiction  told  ! 

O  England,  heed  the  lesson  well, 
A  precious  truth  this  tale  of  old« 

To  ears  that  heed  it.  still  ilhould  tell ; 
Unto  thy  trust  a  gift,  how  rare  I 

By  gracious  Providence  is  given  5 
Oh,  of  that  priceless  gift  take  care, — 

Freedom,  that  priceless  gifl  of  beaten  ! 
O,  race  of  freemen,  treasure  up 
Freedom,  God's  gift — your  magic  cup  I 

Since  thou  hadt  bad  it;  time  can  tell 

How  every  blessing  hail  been  yours ; 
Btill  dost  thou  prize  thy  treasure  well ; 

See  how  thy  greatness  still  endures  I 
Matchless  the  race  that  in  thee  dwells; 

Thy  sails  are  white  on  every  sea ; 
To  wondering  nations  glory  tells 

Of  all  possessed  and  done  by  thtoe. 
O,  land  of  freemen,  treasure  up 
God's  priceless  gift — thy  magic  ettp  ! 
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Hark  I  through  the  troubled  earth  resounds 

The  strife  for  rights  th^  sons  have  here  ; 
While  peace  abides  within  thj  bounds, 

And  wisdom  rules  thee  free  from  fear. 
Envious,  thy  state  the  nations  see, 

By  tyrants  gag'ged,  by  priests  oppressed  ; 
O  race,  so  great  t>ecause  so  free. 

How  blessed  are  you  with  freedom  blessed ! 
O,  land  of  freemen,  treasure  up 
God*s  priceless  gift-— thy  magic  cup  ! 

Ah,  prize  it  well  1    O  my  own  land 

Let  not  the  mocking  nations  see 
This  blessing,  given  to  thy  hand, 

E'er  held  less  dear  than  now  by  thee  I 
Still  let  this  highest  gift  of  God, 

Thee,  land,  above  the  nations  lift  I 
So  shall  thy  future  path  be  trod 

Secure  from  ill,  through  this  God's  gift. 
O,  race  of  freemen,  treasure  up 
God's  priceless  gift— your  magic  cup  I 

So  in  its  weird  strength  shalt  thou  stand 

Rock-like  amid  the  waves  of  ill ; 
Thy  conquering  march  through  time,  how  grand  I 

Thy  future  ever  grander  still ; 
But  O,  remember,  in  that  hour 

Thy  hold  is  from  thy  treasure  forced ; 
To  weakness  turns  thy  vaunted  power. 

With  freedom's  loss  shall  all  be  lost. 
O,  race  of  freemen,  treasure  up 
God's  priceless  gift — your  magic  cup. 


Our  LiLNauA-OB. — Dictionary  English  is  sometimes  very  different  not  only 
from  common  colloquial  English,  but  even  from  that  of  ordinary  writtdi 
composition.    Instead  of  about  40,000  words,  there  is  probably  no  single 
author  in  the  language  from  whose  works,  however  voluminous,  so  many  ai 
10,000  words  could  be  collected.    Of  the  40,000  words  there  are  certainly 
more  than  one-half  that  arc  employed,  if  they  are  ever  employed  at  all,  on 
the  rarest  occasions.    We  should,  any  of  us,  be  surprised  to  find,  if  we 
counted  them,  with  how  small  a  number  of  words  we  manage  to  express  all 
that  we  have  to  say  either  with  our  lips  or  even  with  the  pen.    Our  commoa 
literary  English  probably  hardly  extends  to  10,000  words,  our  common 
spoken  English  liardly  to  5,000.    And  the  proportion  of  native  or  home- 
grown words  is  undoubtedly  very  much  higher  in  both  the  5,000  and  the 
10,000  than  it  is  in  the  40,000.    Perhaps  of  the  30,000  words,  or  thereaboutf, 
standing  in  the  dictionaries,  that  are  very  rarely  or  never  used,  even  in 
writing,  between  20,000  and  25,000  may  be  of  French  or  Latin  extraction. 
If  we  assume  22,500  to  be  so,  that  will  leave  5,000  Teutonic  words  in 
common  use ;  and  in  our  literary  I'lnglish,  taken  at  10,000  words,  those  that 
are  non-Roman  will  thus  amount  to  about  a  half.    Of  that  half  4,000  words 
may  be  current  in  our  spoken  language,  which  will  therefore  be  genuine 
English  for  four-fifths  or  its  entire  extent.    It  will  consist  of  abont  4,000 
Gotnic,  and  1,000  Roman  words. 
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e  half-dozen  occasions  darinj^  the  opera  season,  the  Englith 
ablic  are  told,  by  the  neat  blue  and  black  **  posters"  of  Mr.  iiye, 
ni's  delightful  opera  of  the  **  Barber  of  Seville"  will  be  performed, 
ot  oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  half-dozen  years  does  the  same 
class  observe  a  similar  announcement  with  regard  to  the  **  Mar- 
igaro,"  of  Mozart. 

ench  comedies,  of  the  same  title,  furnish  the  foundation  for  the 
these  operas,— /v6re{ti  which  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
nals,  both  the  work  of  a  thorough  Frenchman,  who  lived  through 
e  of  opposition  and  busy  speculation,  who  never  allowed  any 
to  retard  his  progress  towards  the  end  he  had  in  view,  and  who 
seded  in  getting  one  of  these  same  comedies  produced  on  the  stage 
Louis  XVI.,  King  of  France.  This  comedy — written  during  the 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  France, or  in  any  other  country,  in  fact, 
revolutionary  and  subversive  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  a  work  so 
;o  ''the  powers  that  be,"  that  Louis  XVI.  himself  said, ''  It  is 
),  it  shall  never  be  played.  If  I  permitted  the  representation  of 
ice.  to  be  logical,  I  snould  also  have  to  destroy  the  Bastille."  But 
g  dramatic  author  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  a  king, 
was  produced,  and  oy  royal  command,  the  King  and  all  his  minis- 
sting  "  at  its  representation  in  their  private  boxes. 
)douDtable  playwright  was  named  Pierre- Augustin  Caron  de 
;hai8,  born  Pierre- Augustin  Caron,  the  son  of  an  ex-dragoon  turned 
cer,  and  himself,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  an  obscure  workman 
ne  craft. 

question,  if  even  the  well-informed  people,  who  occupy  the  stalls 
ite  boxes  during  the  performance  or  these  two  operas,  were 
of  any  extensive  knowled^  of  the  career  of  Beaumarchaisy  the 
r  the  plots  of  these  favourite  pieces  of  musical  composition,  prior 
iblication  of  his  memoirs  by  M.  de  Lom^nie.  Alluding  to  the 
t  was  known  for  certain  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  and 
merous  errors  of  previous  biographers,  M.  de  Lomenie  says,  *'It 
to  me  that  this  was  a  favourable  occasion  for  endeavouring  to 
inmarchals  and  his  times,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  history  of 
inal  might  throw  some  light  upon  an  entire  epoch,  for  the  man  of 
>  are  speaking,  sprung  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  went,  in  a 
tanner,  through  every  social  position.  The  astonishing  variety  of 
ications  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  most  different  kinds  of 
•nd  things,  and  urged  him  to  play,  turn  by  turn,  and  sometimes 
Bously,  the  most  different  parts.  Watchmaker,  musician,  song 
ramatist,  comic  writer,  man  of  fashion,  courtier,  man  of  business, 
,  manufacturer,  publisher,  shipowner^  contractor,  secret  agent,  ne- 
pamphleteer,  orator  on  certain  occasions,  a  peaceful  man  oy  taste 
fs  at  law,  engaging  like  Figaro  in  every  occupation,  Beaomarchais 
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was  concerned  in  most  of  the  events,  great  or  small,  which  preceded  the 
Revolution.*' 

Pierri  Au^ustin  Caron,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  assumed  the  name 
of  Beaamarchais,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January,  1732,  in  a  watchmakei^s 
shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  *'closo  to  that  house  in  the  market  where  it  was, 
for  a  long  time,  thou^^ht  Aloliero  was  born;**  a  quarter  which  also  claims  as  ; 
natives  Regnard  and  M.  Scribe ;  and  hardly  beyond  its  precincts,  in  the  1 
Rue  Montorgeuil,  at  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  a  tailor,  Beranger  first  | 
opened  his  eyes  on  this  world.    The  only  boy  in  a  family  of  six  children, 
Bcaumarchais' youth  was  spent  in  occupations,  and  in  such  company,  as 
fairly  entitled  liiiu,  during  this  period,  to  the  epithet  which  he  afterwards  | 
applied  to  his  own  Cherabino  in  the  ^Marriage  of  Figaro,  viz  : — ^"  scamp."  | 
Among  other  and  less  innocent  pursuits,  for  which   the  watohmakei^s  ' 
apprentice  neglected  his  calling,  was  music,  of  which  he  was  an  enthustestie 
student.     The  hard  and  nractical  mind  of  his  father,  old  M.  Oiron,  eoold 
never  conceive  that  an  influence  so  gentle  should  be  the  means  of  enabllpg 
his  wild  and  dissolute  son  to  take  such  a  grand  step  in  life  as  in  reality  it 
afterwards  aid.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  Beaumarchais  was  expelled  hit 
father's  house.      Ho  took  refuge  with  his  relations,  and  through  their  in-  .  . 

fluence  he  was  again  roceivcd  by  his  parent,  under  certain  conditioni^  !  / 

among  others,  that  ho  ''should  not  ^o  out  at  all  in  the  evening,"  *'nor 
attend  supper  parties,''  &c. ;  the  violin  and  flute,  "in  consideration  of  hit 
weakness,    were  allowed  him,  **  but  on  the  express  condition  he  should  only 
play  them  on  working  days  after  supper,  and  never  in  the  day  time,  anil 
that  he  did  so  without  disturbing  the  neighbours  and  his  father^stnn- 
quility."     This  stroke  of  authority  produced  its  efl^ect ;  young  Caron  felt 
his  honour  at  stake,  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  watchmaking, and 
bv  way  of  ^)i*oving  to  his  father  that  he  was  capable  of  attaining  to  the 
highest  position  in  his  art,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  ne  had  already  diteorered 
a  new  system  of  escapement  for  watches.      A  celebrated  watchmaker  of 
that  day,  Lefante,  attempted  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  his  invention.      A 
lawsuit  followed,  Beaumarchais  made  his  first  appearance  in  print, ins 
vigourous  letter  defending  his  right,and  soon  after  the  report  of  twocommii- 
sioners,  ap])ointed  by  the  Academy  of  Science,  finally  decided  the  matter  in 
his  fhvour.    This  affair  brouglit  the  young  man  into  a  certain  notoriety* 
Ho  was  ordered  to  construct  a  watch  for  the  King,  and  he  had  the  honoar 
to  present  Madame  dc  Pompadour  with  a  watch  in  a  ring — the  smallest  whicls 
has  ever  been  madu.      Beaumarcliais  now  styles  himself  Watchmaker  to 
the  King,  and  his  tall  graceful  figure  is  seen  among  the  crowd  of  dandier 
at  Versailles.    His  friend  Uudin  leaves  a  sketch  of  him,  which  will  oceonnft' 
for  the  success  he  met  with  among  the  ladies  of  the  period,  who  estimate!^ 
above  all  others  the  stylo  of  munly  beauty  which  cfiaracteriseil  the  bold 
young  watchmaker.    "  As  soon  as  Beaumarchais  appeared  at  YeraaiUes  th9 
women  were  struck  with  his  lofty  stature,  his  slender  and  elegant  figure,  th9 
regularity  of  his  features,  his  bright,  animated  complexion,  his  confident 
bearing,  that  air  of  command  whicli  seemed  to  raise  him  above  all  who  snr-' 
rounded  him,  and,  finally, with  that  involuntary  ardour  which  they  exhibite<B- 
on  his  appearance.     One  of  these  susceptible  beauties  fell  in  love  wltla 
Beaumarchais,  and  soon  after,  under  pretext  of  bringing  a  watch  to  repair^ 
visited  him  in  tlio  obscure  Rue  St.  Denis.     This  lady  was  the  wife  or  aia 
officer  of  the  king's  household ;  her  husband,  an  old  and  infirm  man,  held 
one  of  the  numerous  absurd  appointments  about  the  court  which  Wer9 
granted  by  the  kings  of  France  before  the  Revolution  to  the  eager  crowd 
of  parvenus  who  were  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  money  to  secure  even 
the  slightest  hold  on  the  skirts  of  ro^Tilty.    Royalty  itself  was  enriched  by 
this  weakness  of  its  subjects,  and,  as  Montesquou  said  in  hie  ^Lettres  Psr- 
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ines/*  "The  King  of  France  has  no  gold  mines  like  the  King  of  Spain  his 
_  eighponr ;  hnt  ho  has  far  greater  wealth  in  the  vanitj  of  hii  subjects, 
"^vhxch  ia  more  inexhaustible  tnan  any  mine.*^ 

.       In  a  few  months  this  old  j^entleman  gave  np  his  appointment  as  Control- 
i^  of  the  Pantry,  having  discovered  that  old  ape  and  infirmities  prevented 
bim  from  properly  performing  his  functions.     Young  Caron  got  nis  place, 
«^nd  made  nis  appearance  among  the  courtiers.    The  narp,  then  little  known 
in  France,  was  oeginning  to  become  fashionable.    The  young  watchmaker 
C^ave  himself  up  to  its  study,  and  with  such  success  that  his  fame  reached 
"^he  ears  of  the  four  daughters  of  Louis  XV.    He  was  appointed  their  music 
snaster,  and  director  of  their  weekly  concerts.    80  much  good  fortune  was 
aiot,  however,  to  fall  to  his  share  without  a  sufficient  number  of  anxieties 
mad  annoyances.    The  young  musical  director  Iiad  need  of  all  tlie  boldness 
wd  tact  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  his  character,  to  combat  the  pre- 
judices of  a  crowd  of  cool  anahauglity  aristocrats.    Let  us  see  how  he  con- 
ducted himself  on  these  encounters,  quoting  an  instance  from  M.  de  Lom6- 
nie:  **  A  courtier,  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  disconcert  the  prot^g^  of 
Siesdames  de  France,  met  him  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  group,  just 
as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  princesses*  apartments,  arrayed  in  his  court  suit, 
and  said,  as  he  handed  him  a  very  fine  watch  : — '  Sir,  as  you  understand 
watchmaking,  I  wish  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  examine  my  watch  ; 
it  is  out  of  order.'    *  Sir,'  replied  Beaumarchais  calmly, '  since  I  have  censed 
to  practise  the  art,  I  have  become  very  inexpert.'    '  Oh.  sir,  do  not  refuse 
me  the  favour  I  ask.' — *  Very  well ;  but  I  j;ive  you  notice  that  I  have  be- 


come very  awkward.'   Then,  taking  the  watch,  he  opened  it,  raised  it  in  the 


1 


nobleman  to  pick  up  the  remains  of  his  watch."  The  king's  mistress, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  a  rich  old  financier,  Paris  du  Verney,  had 
founded  the  £c6le  Militairc,  but,  wanting  the  pratige  of  a  state  visit  from 
the  king,  it  languished,  for  nine  years,  as  a  merely  private  institution.  That 
which  tne  powerful  alliance  of  a  court  beauty  and  an  intriguing  old  mil- 
Itonaire  coul  duet  accomplish  was  effected  by  the  )[oung  ex-watchmaker, 
not  long  sprung  from  obscurity.  The  Princesses  of  France,  accompaniea 
by  Beaumarchais,  visited  the  school.  A  few  days  afterwards  Louis  XV. 
himself  went  in  great  state  to  the  establishment.  The  grateful  financier 
resolved  to  make  Beaumarchais'  fortune.  He  lent  him  money  and  gave 
him  shares  in  many  of  his  speculations.  Beaumarchais,  enriched,  must  be- 
come noble.  The  title  of  king's  secretary  was  to  be  purchased.  Now  fairly 
on  the  track  of  social  elevation  and  prosperity,  the  young  man  stepped 
boldly  forward.  Events  succeeded  eacii  other  with  dramatic  rapidity  ;  he 
Went  to  Madrid  to  compel  one  Clavigo,  a  flighty  Spaniard,  to  marry  his 
sister — he  fell  in  love  with  a  cliariniiig  Creole — he  produced  the  comedy  of 
the  ^  Barber  of  Seville" — he  commenced  his  famous  lawsuit  with  the  Coun- 
cillor Goeznian  and  the  Maupeon  parliament,  suflbring  many  checks,  and 
receiving  many  cruel  wounds,  yet  always  coming  out  of  the  conflict  a  vic- 
tor. Dramas,  diplomacy,  lawsuits,  and  state  busmess  were  now  the  occu- 
pation of  his  life ;  not  pursued  singly,  with  slow  and  patient  effort,  bnt 
Doldly^  confidently,  and  with  a  vigourous  and  powerful  will.    Ue  ovei  turew 


*  Suciih  bnrlesqao  oIRcm  m  the  foUowlDg  were  held  In  these  dsys:  **  CraYtt  tjer  In  oMlaaiy 
to  the  King,"  **  Captain  of  the  Greyhonndt  of  the  Chamber.**  There  were  alio  three  Valeti 
tad  Gnarda  attached  to  the  Groyhounda  of  the  Chamber. 
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the  Manpeon  parliament— he  covered  the  Councillor  Gk>ezman  with 
cule — niakinf;  society  ring  with  the  echoes  of  his  trenchant  satire — ^he 
molished  the  iniquitous  syBtem  pursued  towards  authors  b^  the  actor 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  establishing  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  unjust  mono^ 
the  Society  of  French  Dramatic  Authors.    It  will  be  interring  to  qia 
from  M.  de  Lom^nio  a  passage  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  warfare  he  ' 
occasionidly  to  engage  in.    It  will  also  supply  us  with  a  sketch  of 
French  Duke  under  the  aneien  regime,  thougn  we  must  admit  that 
noble — the  Duke  de  Chauloes — was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  viol 
men  of  his  time.    The  quarrel  arose  out  of  what  Beaumarchais  profi 
to  term  aplatonic  affection  on  his  part  towards  Mdlle.  Menard,  acelebi 
actress  :  but  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  refused  to  consider  the  attachment 
that  light.    '^  We  went  up  stairs,  (it  is  Beaumarchais  who  speaks),  mr 
vant  followed  me  ;  I  asked  him  for  my  sword  ;  it  was  at  the  forbishei 
'  Gro  and  get  it,  I  said,  and  if  it  is  not  ready  bring  me  another.' — *  I  fori 

Jrou  to  leave  the  room,'  said  M.  de  Chaulnes,  'or  I  knock  you  down.' — 'Y 
lave  changed  your  Intention  then,'  I  said  ; '  Heaven  be  praised,  for  I  cou^ 
not  fight  without  a  sword.'    I  made  a  sign  to  my  servant,  who  went  out. 
was  going  to  write  ;  he  snatched  the  pen  from  me.    I  represented  to  hi 
that  my  house  was  a  sanctuary,  which  I  would  not  violate  unless  he  fo; 
me  to  do  so  by  his  outrages.    I  wished  to  commence  a  parley  with  him 
his  insane  idea  of  wishing  positively  to  kill  me.    He  threw  himself  u^ 
my  mourning  sword,  and  said  to  me,  with  all  the  rage  of  a  madman,  that 
should  go  no  farther.    He  drew  my  sword,  his  own  bein^  by  his  side, 
was  about  to  rush  upon  me.    '  Coward  I'  I  cried,  and  taking  him  round 
body,  so  as  to  get  beyond  reach  of  the  weapon,  I  endeavoured  to  push  hi. 
towards  the  mantelpiece.    With  the  hand  he  had  at  liberty,  he  dug  his  fiv^ 
claws  into  my  eyes  and  lacerated  my  face,  which  became  bathed  in  bio  ^ 
Without  losing  my  hold  I  managed  to  ring ;  my  servants  ran  in.    'Disai 
this  maniac,'  I  cried,  *  while  I  hold  him.'    The  cook,  as  brutal  and  strong 
the  Duke,  took  up  a  log  to  knock  him  down.    I  cried  still  more  loudly^ 
'  Disarm  him,  but  do  not  injure  him  ;  ho  would  say  I  had  attempted  XC^ 
assassinate  him  in  my  houso.'    My  sword  was  torn  away  from  him.    In 
stantlv  he  sprang  at  my  hair,  and  completely  stripped  my  forehead.    Th 
pain  1  experienced  made  mo  quit  his  body,  which  I  was  encircling,  an( 
with  the  full  force  of  my  arm,  i  sent  a  heavy  blow  with  my  fist  straights 
into  his  face.    '  Wretch  !'  ho  exclaimed,  *  you  strike  a  Duke  and  Peer.'    HI 
confess  that  this  exclamation,  extravagantly  absurd  at  such  a  moment^ 
would  have  made  me  laugh  at  any  other  time  ;  but  as  he  is  stronger  than 
I  am,  and  had  taken  me  by  the  throat,  I  could  think  only  how  I  should  de^ 
fend  myself.    My  coat,  my  shirt  were  torn,  mv  face  was  bleeding  afresh.. 
My  father,  an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  wisheci  to  throw  himseubetween. 
us.    He  came  in  for  his  own  share  of  the  scavenger-like  fury  of  the  Duke 
and  Peer.    My  servants  interfered  to  separate  us.    I  had  myself  lost  all 
restraint,  and  the  blows  were  returned  as  fast  as  they  were  given.    We 
were  now  at  the  edge  of  the  staircase,  when  the  bull  fell,  rolling  over  my 
servants,  and  dragging  me  along  with  him.    The  dreadful  shock  restored 
him  somewhat  to  himself.        *  .     *       *.     .  ^^i^  ^"^7  recommenced,  he 
drew  his  sword,  which  had  remained  at  his  side — ^for  it  must  be  remarked 
that  none  of  my  people  had  yet  dared  to  take  it  away  from  him,  thinkings 
as  they  informed  me,  it  was  a  mark  of  disrespect  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  bad  results  for  them.;  He  rushed  upon  me  to  run  me  through; 
eight  persons  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  disarmed.    He  wounded  my  valet 
in  the  head,  cut  mv  coachman's  nose  off",  and  ran^  my  cook  throu^  the 
hand.    *  The  treacherous  coward,'  I  exclaimed ; '  this  is  the  second  time  ha 
attacks  me  with  a  sword,  while  I  am  without  arms.'    He  ran  into  the 
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0  look  for  a  knife ;  he  was  followed,  and  eveiything  that  could 
nortal  wound  was  put  away.    I  armed  myself  with  one  of  the 

• 

rival  of  the  commissary  of  police  put  an  end  to  this  domestic  duel, 
ce  was  led  away,  and  Beaumarchais  retired  to  get  his  wounds 

t  time  afterwards,  still  composing  songs,  comedies  and  operas,  and 
aving  two  or  three  lawsuits  on  hand,  Beaumarchais  traces  in  the 
rters  of  the  globe  ;  he  has  forty  vessels  of  his  own  on  the  sea ;  his 
its  side  by  bide  with  that  of  the  State  ;  at  the  battle  of  Grenada 
ra  are  decorated  ;  he  discusses  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  the 
d  treats  with  the  United  States  as  one  power  would  do  with 
"Treated,"  says  M.  de  Lomdnie,  ''as  a  democrat,  under  the 
he  was  persecuted  under  the  Kepublic  as  an  aristocrat.    Pro- 

1  his  old  age, he  barely  contrived  to  exist  in  a  garret  at  Hamburgh ; 
1  he  returned  to  his  native  laud,  ruined  i^  body  but  still  vigorous 
he  again  mixed  himself  up  in  all  the  affairs  of  tho  day — superin- 
lie  production  of  the  '  Guilty  Mother  ;*  and,  with  one  foot  m  the 
ecommenced  all  the  labours  of  his  life,  and  defended  himself 
.  legion  of  creditors,  prosecuted  a  legion  of  debtors,  and  died  with 
pending,  both  against  the  French  Kepublic  and  the  Eepublio  of 
ed  States." 


Cj^e  ^anguagt  of  Jfloto^rs* 


In  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  love  and  cares  ; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers, 

On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears. 
The  rose  is  tho  sign  of  joy  and  love. 

Young  blushing  love  in  its  earliest  dawn  ; 
And  the  mildness  that  suits  the  gentle  dove. 

From  the  myrtle  snowy  flower  is  drawn. 

Innocence  dwells  in  the  lily*s  bell. 

Pure  as  the  heart  in  its  native  heaven  ; 
Fame's  bright  star,  and  glory's  swell. 

By  the  glossy  leaf  of  tne  Day  are  given. 
The  silent,  soft,  and  humble  heart, 

In  the  violet's  hidden  sweetness  breathes  ; 
And  the  tender  soul  that  cannot  part, 

A  twine  of  evergreen  fondly  wreathes. 

The  cypress  that  darkly  shades  the  grave. 
The  sorrow  that  mourns  its  bitter  lot ; 

And  faith  that  a  thousand  ills  can  brave. 
Speaks  in  thy  blue  leaves — Foiget-me-not. 

Then  gather  a  wreath  from  the  garden  bowers. 

And  tell  t^e  wish  of  thy  heart  in  flowers. 


S^^e  <&Doii  6tmus  of  ^nitotrp'. 


botliol 

and  tarning  to  the  y min|;Q«t  irirl,  Mid,  "  I  am  anre  yoa  will  like  tbis  ptiu,  f 
fittct.  !>□  not  bo  sorry  vre  linvo  lefl  Colcij^ie— iiv  tliaU  Moon  learn  to  Im 
AntiB/rp  at  drnrlif  an  yoa  lov  d  your  old  home  on  tht  Bkint." 

In  a  week,  tlia  widow  anil  her  children  worsleadiDK  tbeqniat  IlfBof  ftqoiet 
Flemish  Tamily.  I'etec  was  buAiIj  eagagcd  in  leamin;;  langnagea,  wblcn  li« 
did  with  gri.>at  facility,  and  talkiui;  aboat  bli  intended  itady  oT  the  law,— (bB 
proresaion  of  hin  father.  But  its  dry  detuila  and  subtle  nicetiw  were  not  idip- 
ted  to  bia  warm  ima^inaUou.  Hie  spirit  yeamcd  for  tbiims  more  bright  un 
glowinj;.  When  the  attiro  of  his  hretliren  and  Buten  was  diJCtlsBed,  he  tiynp 
gave  his  voice  end  vote  in  favour  of  gay  siiks  sod  rich  Telvets,  beyond  (M 
mother's  means,  ^Vhcn  a  f£te  day  cMlod  forth  tlic  holidny  altire,  it  <"• 
Pater  who  arranged  the  diaposition  of  the  fumjlj  wardrcbsj  aad  criticiaed  the 
garmoDts  of  the  iDultitude  of  citizens  wbo  thronged  the  cathedral  at  highma^i; 
and  n'bcn  the  \nass  was  done,  and  the  host  of  wurshi^pera  had  departe<l> 
Peter  would  still  linger  befura  tlio  piclui'o  of  some  saint,  or  Htand  by  tlm 
hour  watching  the  fonDS  of  the  solitarj  [icnitciiU  who  knelt  in  Iirajer  oa  I 
the  floor  of  tho  cathedral,  or  in  some  one  uf  its  many  cJiapeU-    TuenoodaF  | 
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lif(ht  that  then  streamed  throuji^h  the  lofty  painted  windows  of  the  nave 
_  aAothor  source  of  joy  to  him,— an  object  almost  of  his  adoration,  and  he 
'^^ovld  gaze  upon  the  gold  and  jewels  and  rich  car\'ing8  of  tho  grand  altar, 
"^^tU  its  ^rgeousness  became  almost  a  part  of  his  mentid  self.  With  a 
^^lunty  mind,  he  drank  in  all  that  his  eye  could  discover  of  the  majestic  and 
^1m  gOTgeous;  and  when  his  thoughts  were  forced  by  duty  from  their  tavour- 
^tt  tneme,  to  the  petty  quirks,  tJie  mean  evasion?,  thu  unworthy  subter- 
M,  and  the  cold,  hard,  worldly  realities  of  the  law,  tho  inner  rebellion 
cruel.  The  memory  of  his  father's  wishes,  the  desires  of  his  mother, 
id  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  weiuhed  heavily  in  the  scale ;  but  a  strong 
^lature  was  too  mucli  for  them,  and  reter  at  length  abandoned  with  ezul- 
%ttion  his  legal  studies  to  become  a  jtage  in  the  house  of  a  noble  Spanish 
Anily. 


Two  and  fifty  years  i)a88ed  away,  and  the  gossips  of  the  Place  de  Mcir  were 
i^n  listening  to  tho  same  cahUoM  that  had  bounded  a  welcome  to  the 
vidow's  family  more  than  half  a  century  before.  Thp  beautiful  spire  was 
there,  and  the  music  was  tho  same,  and  there  was  a  group  wending  their 
way  towanis  the  widow's  house.     Ihit  where  is  the  boy  \ 

Youth,  long  ago,  hud  given  place  to  manhood,  and  even  more  disgusted 
with  the  servuo  duties  of  his  post  than  with  the  fonualitlcs  of  tho  law,  the 
page  became  a  painter.  With  the  devotion  of  a  spirit  engaged  in  its  pro- 
per sphere,  he  wrought  late  and  early  at  iiis  easel,  and  soon  there  came  forth 
from  it  bold  vigorous  forms  grouped  in  luxuriant  profusion,  and  glowing 
with  a  richness  of  colour  such  as  never  before  waci>roducod  by  the  paintei-s 
of  Flanders.  Soon  on  all  hands  he  was  greeted  iis  a  muster,  aud  fame,  and 
honours,  and  riches  poured  in  rapidly  upon  him.  .Iourne>ing  to  Italy  to 
study  the  pictures  ot  that  country,  his  polished  manners,  and  tho  news  of 
his  ability,  procured  him  a  warm  reception  at  the  Court  of  Mantua — whose 
duke  he  consented  to  scr\'e  as  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  The  stately 
hidalgos  and  lofty  beauties  of  that  sunny  land  were  channed  with  the  han(l- 
aome  person,  the  finished  address,  and  ready  pencil  of  the  young  Fleming, 
and  Philip  the  Third  and  the  proudest  of  his  grandees  were  anxious  sitters 
before  bis  easel.  Ihit  the  ambassador  was  nut  forgotten  in  the  artist,  nor 
was  the  object  of  his  mission  left  unfulfilled.  Returning  to  Mantua  ho 
reaped  an  abundant  harvest  of  thanks  and  gold,  and  rich  in  the  workPs 
^ods  he  went  to  Rome,  to  Bologna,  to  Venice,  to  Milan,  to  Genoa; — noting 
in  each  their  treasures  of  art,  and  iiainting  late  and  early  with  a  noble 


ana  11 
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desire  to  emulate  the  greatness  of  the  Italian  masters.  A\  hilst  thus  en- 
gaged he  got  news  of  tho  mortal  sickness  of  his  mother — and  the  son  hur- 
rid  with  all  the  impatience  ot  filial  love  to  Antwerj),  but  arrived  too  late 
to  receive  her  latest  breath. 

Honours  at  home  awaited  him,  but  could  not  for  a  long  time  heal  his 

K'ef.  He  was  named  a  Councillor  of  State,  and  the  Archduke  Albert 
ded  him  with  favours,  and  gave  him  a  pension,  that  he  might  have  leisure 
if  he  chose  it.  They  tempted  him  to  live  at  Brussels ;  but  Antwerp  was 
his  home,  he  said,  and  there  he  still  with  unabated  ardour  worked  on,  uaint- 
ing  altar-pieces,  and  other  such  pictures,  for  most  of  the  chief  churclies  of 
Belgium.  Going  io  Paris  to  take  a  commission  for  twenty-one  large  paint- 
ings, the  King,  who  ordered  them,  would  have  them  completed  in  that 
city  ;  but  no  ! — Antwerp  was  his  home,  and  there  he  finisheu  them.  Some 
time  before  this  he  had  married  a  native  of  the  citv,  and  this  bound  him 
in  affection  still  closer  to  the  place  ;  but  at  length  his  wife  died,  and  to 
amuse  his  grief  he  travelled  through  Holland,  and  afterwards  accepted 
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missions  for  Madrid,  and  subsequently  for  England.  In  Spain  he 
made  friends,  and  painted  some  magnificent  pictures  ; — ^in  England  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  for  Flanders  a  treaty  of  commerce ;  and  surprised  KXng  \ 
Charles  the  First  hy  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments,  the  soundness^  of 
his  judgment,  the  richness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  power  and  never-ceasuig  I 
industry  of  his  pencil.  From  London  ne  went  a^ain  to  Spain,  and  thezace  | 
once  more  returned  with  softened  feelings  to  his  much-lored  Anti^^v^  ■ 
There,  in  the  house  near  the  Place  de  Meir,  the  painter  receired  yisits  fr^€3m  , 
scions  of  royal  houses  ;  there  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fou-r-th,  ' 
of  Spain,  and  there  Maria  de  Medici,  on  her  way  into  exile,  visited  bim;  j 
and  thus  the  painter  diplomatist  and  courtier  brought  honour  to  the  ci^y,  ; 
whilst  he  was  enriching  it  by  the  immortal  products  of  his  pencil.  : 

But  hark  1  the  carUlons  are  playing  merrily,  and  the  group  we  saw  Ik^^ts  ; 
entered  tho  house,  and  three  of  them  ascend  its  stair.    There  is  a  nota.r7,  ; 
a  physician,  and  a  noble-looking  youth,  and  they  come  to  see  the  paloter 
die.    There  he  lies,  surrounded  by  his  family ; — noble-looking  sons  and 
comely  daughters,  and  his  young,  second  wife.    The  physician  says  thei« 
is  no  hope,  and  the  news  affects  the  least  the  man  it  concerns  most  nearly.  , 
He  is  calmly  resigned,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  for  ihose  / 
around  him,  amid  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  family,  and  the  sorrow  of  his  I 
townsmen,  he  closes  his  earthly  career.  / 

Yet  though  long  since  dead  in  body,  his  name  lives  after  him,  and  the 
works  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  attest  their  author's  claim  to  the  title  of 
**  The  Good  Genius  of  Antwerp."  / 

/ 


g^pril. 


Bp  the  Author  of  "  Spartacut,"  "  The  Cathedral  Bell,*'  and  •<*«•  Poems, 


Now,  with  her  breath  of  violets,  walks  the  plains ; 
And,  when  her  lord,  like  some  enamour*d  youth. 

Dwells  on  the  changeful  colours  of  her  brow. 
She,  like  some  maid,  heart-certain  of  his  truth, 

Smiles  through  her  tears  for  bliss  to  share  his  tow. 
The  days  extend — in  many-tinted  green 

The  buds  unfurl  their  foliage  ;  and  the  trees 
Which,  promptest,  bloom  along  the  rural  scene. 

Show,  like  some  dress'd  regatta,  in  the  breeze. 
The  swallows  re-appear — and,  hour  by  hour. 
Both  still  and  moving  life  mark  Spring's  engendering  power. 
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BY   W.   p.    PEACOCK. 

AUTROII  OP  **  OrXB  WstSH  MoVNTAlNBy"  dtC. 

A   WALK   THROUGH   A   MANCHESTER  WAREHOUSE. 


<•  Lalxmr  is  Ufe  I    Tff  the  still  water  &fleth ; 

Idl^neM  ever  despaireth,  bewaOeth : 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  aasaileth ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  In  the  stiUness  of  noon. 
Labour  is  glory ! — ^the  flying  eloud  lightens  ; 
Only  the  waving  win£  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  fHghteni : 

Play  the  iwee^  keys  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tone.^ 

mr  ia  Life!'*  and  the  truth  cannot  be  better  evidenced  than  in  a 
ster  warehouse.  A  world  itself,  each  animated  atom  has  its 
ar  place  and  use, 'tending  to  the  unity  of  the  whole.  And  as  a 
*  amongst  the  feeders  in  a  cotton  mill  is  potent  enough  to  stop  all 
k,  so  the  slightest  dereliction  from  duty,  on  the  part  of  a  warehouse- 
fraught  with  consequences  undreamt  of. 

**  If  from  the  chain,  whaterer  link  you  strike. 
Tenth  or  tenth  thousand,  breaks  that  chain  alike.** 

hna  it  is  readily  understood  why  every  member  of  a  Manchester 
lowevcr  important  or  seemingly-trivial  be  the  part  assigned  to  him, 
execute  his  business  with  precision,  with  punctuality,  and  with 

He  must  not  be  like  the  whining  schoolboy ;  it  won't  do  for  him 
p  like  a  snail,  unwillingly.      His  heart  and  hand  should  go  in 

he  must  feel  an  interest  m  what  he  does,  even  though  he  be  (as  it 
le  lowest  step  in  the  commercial  ladder.  Good  masters  make  good 
nd  the  best  proof  that  the  principals  in  our  Manchester  warehouses 
t  they  should  be,  is  the  perfect  concord  which  exists  between  them 
ir  subordinates.  I  have  known  a  case  where  a  firm  was  temporarily 
)d  for  cash,  and  the  fact  being  bruited  somehow,  the  warehousemen, 
i  low,  down  to  the  very  porters,  packers,  and  errand-lads,  contri- 
Q  the  most  unpretending  and  deferential  manner)  their  savings;  and 
mim  was  collected  and  timidly  presented  to  those  in  power !  ^  The 
I  not  small ;  it  amounted  to  several  hundreds  of  pounds  ;  and  it  was 
it  to  avert  the  impending  danger.  The  employers  never  foivot  this. 
9  also  known  many  young  feUows  who  earnestly  opposed  the  early 
movement ;  harum-scarums  many  of  'em  were,  out  of  houn,  but  as 
ous  of  their  employer's  time  as  Sancho  of  the  rights  of  Don  Quixote, 
mid  be  at  their  posts  considerably  before  the  appointed  time,  and 
untU  theif  tttre  ordered  of.  Do  you  believe  this !  ^Fon  my  honour  I 
re  a  doit  whether  you  do  or  not ;  just  because  tl'«  true,  When  it 
poaed  Uy  close  at  five  instead  of  seven,  one  of  these  hearty  youths 
18  rather  fond  of  pleasure  in  his  own  xofB)  said,  ''Now,  look  here  I — 
bod,  now  !  I'm  quite  content  to  go  at  it  until  seven,  trat^  by  Jove  I 
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if  I  find  time  to  get  'sprnnfir*  after  that  hour,  what  the  patience  will  become 
of  mc  if  Tve  two  hours  nduitional  ?^'    So  you  see  it  is  rather  pleasant  thin 
otherwise  to  be  "under"  a  Manchester  merchant ;  for  to  his  nnreaemng 
justice  and  precision,  ho  adds  that  kindness  which  endears  him  to  us 
servants.    Let  the  mad  anthor  of  ''Ernest  Milman"  hide  his  diminished 
head  ;  such  vile  untruth  as  ho  put  forward  could  only  be  invented  foe  the 
purpoM  of  selling  the  book  ;  just  as  the  people  will  pay  to  read  Guilireror 
Munchausen.    I  rather  expect  that  the  said  ^'author"  had  b^n  turned 
away  from  one  of  th^  houses  which  ho  taboos  :  or,  perhaps,  he  had  applied 
for  the  situation  of  office  lad,  and  his  credentials  could'nt  stand  superridon! 
Well ,  let  him  rest,  as  you  would  a  plague-stricken  wretch  whose  loook  is 
marked  bv  the  terrible  red-paint  sentence  :—**  Lord  have   mercv  upon 
him ! "      * 

The  folk  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  are  called  ^'fellows,*'  jnst  as  those  of , 
Oldham  are  '*  chaps,**  those  of  Bolton  '*  billies,*'  and  those  of  the  great  port 
Liverpool,  ^gentlemen."    Better  name  than  any  is  ours  ;  we  are  MEK.  ' 
I'he  Manchester  man  prides  himself  in  possessing  a  title  which  is  as  honmt-  \ 
ab'c  as  without  pretence. 

Wellington  said  that  a  great  country  could  not  wage  a  little  war.  I  may 
ftay  that  a  Manchester  warehouse  cannot  do  a  small  business.  Manyoftne 
'* houses"  are  palaces,  grand,  commodious,  and  ornamental.  I  might  pa^ 
ticularixe  that  of  Messrs.  Watts,  300  yards  in  length,  and  which  has  alrndj 
been  nicknamed,  by  those  probably  who  think  fortunes  are  only  to  bennda 
in  dingy  counting-houses, "  Watts*s  Folly."  But  I  would  rather  genenliae 
those  of  Messrs.  S.  Fletcher,  Son,  and  Company;  Geoiye  FaaDener; 
McLaren  and  Nephews  ;  Henry  Bannerman  and  Sons;  Henry  Ck)oke;  Potter 
and  Norris,  &c ,  &c. 

Let  us  take  an  averafj^e  warehouse,  and  survey  it  ''from  garret  to  base- 
ment,*' as  Tom  Hood  said.    Wo  find  it  (possibly)  to  have,  as  the  ''fiim,"  , 
six  partners,  each  of  whom  has  the  management  and  presidency  of  a  separate 
branch.    Their  positions  may  be  defined  thus  :-- 

1. 

2. 

8. 5. 


-6.  ; 


No.  1  partner  is  the  capitalist ;  No.  2,  the  second  in  priorilj  ;  ]l«iklk4 
5,  and  6,  have  the  management  of  respective  "  room*"  mmI  hmrnktm,  nn 
possess  each  the  same  interest  in  the  firm.    PiotwMj  Ifcoj  haw  a  find  ' 
salary  and  a  per-centafe  on  sales. 

Of^other  omceiB,— the  cashier,  booUnefper,  hooker-in,  8al>-bookkMptni , 
travellera,  invoice-clerks^  and  ■afeimien ;  also  entering-c]erk%  (or  yonng  wtn  ' 
who  record  the  sales)  jmcken,  fto.— No.  1  (the  capitalist)  has  geiMral  mlpe^ 
vision.    No.  2  takes  the  '*white"  room ;  No.  3  the  ''dved-goods"  itx>m;  No.  4  , 
th.^  ''gnj  *  oaDar ;  No.  6  the  ''counting-house  ;"  No.  6  the  "print"  room- , 
BeaiMe  these  branches^  there  mar  be  apartments  devoted  to  fhstiaai) ; 
"blues,"  flannels,  muslins,  ko.    The  "white"  room  is  stocked  with  liaio  \ 
goods  ;  the  "dyed"  room  with  rolls,  sarsnets,  and  such  things ;  the  *'RI*T" 
collar  contains  calicoes,  long  clotlis,  &c. ;  the  "print''  rooms  teem  with  w  , 
productions  of  Messrs.  Hoyle  &.  Sons,  Schwabe  A  Co.,  Simpson  &  Youoffi 
and  the  other  numerous  calico-printing  firms.    The  "blues"  comprise  wA  1 
articles  as  chamberys,  &c.,  and  may  possibly  bo  tho  manufacture  of  Man* 
la&ds^  of  Stockport^  or  Kershaw,  Leesc,  and  Sideboiham.    And  if  we  giaaoi 
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ihe  >'arious  ''rooms"  in  their  order,  wo  niay  find  thorn  to  bo  arranged 
^^MauBwhaX  aa  follows : — 


A. 

1 

A.  A. 

B. 

1 

A. 

c. 

1 

C.  C. 

D. 

B. 

1 

E.  E. 

F. 

1 

F. 

F. 

A.  prints  ;  A  Jk.  blues  ;  b.  silks,  See,  ;  c.  dyed  goods  ;  c.  c.  fustians  :  d.  white 
ftoods  (linens,  muslins.  See.)  ;  £.  packing  room  ;  £.  e.  counting-house  ;  F. 
aannela,  dm^i^ts,  &c. ;  f.  f.  greys,  domestics,  &c.  Besides  these  there  are 
manj  offices  and  minor  apartmeiits,  which  need  not  be  particularised.  I 
maj,  however,  just  indicate  the  '*  designer's "  room,  and  the  "  safe ''  room. 
In  the  former  may  be  seen  one  or  two  voung  men,  busily  engaged  with 
colonrB  and  brushes,  working  at  their  table,  upon  which  you  see  squares  of 
pre|Mured  paper,  cases  of  drawing  pencils,  kc.  These  ''designers"  are 
attached  to  tne  establishment,  and  the  choicest  of  their  works  are  given  out 
to  the  various  firms  who  print,  or  otherwise  manufacture  to  the  orocr  of  the 
Manchester  warehouse. 

I  dare  say  the  stranger  mav  have  forgotten  that  as  ho  passed  down  Market 
Street  vesterday  (wonderfully  spruceaup,  and  great  in  the  possession  of  a 
marvellous  vest,  with  its  bright  hues  and  delicate  pattern)  a  young  man 
napocd  attentively  scrutinizing  the  said  vest.  Well, — he  was  a  "designer^' 
m  every  sense,  and  his  aciitene&s  Imd  suggested  an  idea.  To-dav  lie  is 
actively  pursuinf^  it,  and  to-morrow  he  will  have  completed  a  design  oom  of 
that  identical  waistcoat ;  just  as  lie  would  take  an  idea  from  the  artificial 
flowers  in  his  sister^s  bonnet !  And  there  is  more  originality  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  pattern  of  a  vest,  or  the  flower,  suggested,  ihan  a  stranger  would 
think. 

The  "safe  "  room  contains  the  books  of  tho  establishment,  when  the  busi- 
neea  is  ended  ;  ponderous  ledgers,  journals,  and  cash-books,  each  of  which 
is  equal  in  bulk  to  three  or  four  family  bibles.  To  ^et  out  these  massive 
volumes  in  the  morning,  and  to  replace  them  at  tho  day*s  close,  someii^at 
testa  the  strength  of  the  youtlis  whose  busineas  it  is.  as  four  ledgers  or 
journals  make  a  weight  equal  to  the  lad's  strength.  The  *'safe"  itself  is  a 
iiom  i  it  reaches  to  the  ceiling  of  tho  apartment,  and  is  possibly  four  or  five 
feet  in  breadth.  Remark  the  thickness  of  its  doons;  no  easy  matter  even  to 
dose  them,  let  alone  break  them  opcn,^  lie  would  be  a  clever  burglar  who 
oonld  'Siroash"  one  of  these  Brobdi^nagian  Miliiers  !  You  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  basiness  of  the  establishment  from  the  many  filled  and  disused  books, 
wUdi  are  here  laid  up  carefully,  like  good  old  servants.  In  this  apartment 
the  partners,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  accustomed  to  take  tea ;  an  elderly  lady 
befaBK  hired,  at  stated  seasons,  to  preimre  it.  Be  good  enough  to  remember 
tbat  the  partners  arc  as  particular  in  observing  the  hour  of  tea  as  anything 
else,  and  they  pass  through  the  counting-house  to  their  cups  and  sauoers, 
with  the  gravity  which  characterises  all  their  movements.  From  Monday 
to  Friday  (for  Saturday  is  only  a  half-day)  they  observe  the  hour  to  the 


Necessarily,  the  system  of  registering  sales,  &c.,  which  is  followed  in 
ODO  house,  may  not  obtain  in  another.  Therefore,  exception  might  be 
token  to  my  snbsequent  remarks ;  only  I  anticipate  it  by  telling  you  that 
thoogh  you  may  take  the  system  I  am  about  to  write  of,  as  applying  to 
iM  firms,  you  are  net  to  suppose  that  it  is  followed  by  aU.    And  as  I  can- 

w  2 
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not  mention  all^  I  choose  to  present  just  one  method.  Let  naiuket 
purchase  and  see  what  comes  ot  it:  I  will  suppose  you  to  have  had  dol- 
mgs  with  the  firm,  and  to  enjoy  their  credit.  Your  orders,  be  tliej  for 
hiQf  a  dozen  pieces,  or  as  many  thousands,  are  duly  esteemed.  Veiygood! 
— you  are  here  to  buy,  and  you  Ix^n  at  once.  As  you  are  hen  to  ky 
jmMt»f  and  as  the  print-rooms  are  the  highest  floors,  we  ascend  this  winding 
staircase.  Wc  leave  behind  us  the  counting-house,  the  packing-room, and 
the  grey  cellar.  The  latter,  you  will  remember,  is  a  great  oblong,  the eentn 
of  which  is  well  stocked  with  calicoes  :  thousands  of  pieces  being  piled  up 
on  settles,  in  order  the  most  precise.  We  shall  accompany  yonr  prchaK 
(when  effected)  down  stairs,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  Doth  the 
counting-house  and  packing-room.  Now  let  us  co  up  to  the  prints.  Tliis 
staircase,  broadband  handsome,  is  carried  to  the  top  floor ;  and,  in  ov 

gassage,  we  meet  various  clerks  and  officers,  who  are  intent  on  their  daties. 
ome  have  daybooks  under  their  arms,  —  they  are  goin^  down  to  the 
**  giving-in  window,'*  (of  which  anon),  and  some  are  wallung  alxmt  with 
nothing  under  their  arms,  but  important  matters  in  their  heads.  Ciutono^ 
also,  are  ascending  and  descending  ;  certain  of  them  in  earnest  coDTemr 
tion  with  the  accompanying  salesman,  &c.  Then  we  meet  a  few  porten, 
whose  shoulders  are  loaded  with  bales  or  pieces ;  these  "lots'*  are  eoing 
down  to  the  van  in  waiting,  or  to  the  cart  or  lurry.  Had  these  **lots'MwJi 
larger,  they  would  have  found  their  way  earthward  by  the  •'well-hole," 
which  runs  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  floor.  A  trusty  servant  has  the 
charge  of  this  well,  and  by  working  a  hand  rope  he  lifts  or  sinks  a  gn^ 
square  box  made  to  fit  the  well,  and  which  contains  the  ^oods  that  an  to 
be  taken  in  stock,  or  (being  sold)  are  to  visit  the  packmg-room  for  con- 
signment  elsewhere. 

W'ell,  we  have  reached  the  prints.    Before  you  enter  into  conversatiiff* 
with  the  salesman,  whose  tenaer  charge  you  will  be  until  your  bnainess  i^ 
effected,  let  us  give  a  thought  to  the  rooms  we  have  passed  through  hj  tbc 
winding  staircase. 

The  white  room. — Here  your  glance  took  in  the  local  partner,  who  w 
busily  instructing  some  of  his  salesmen  concerning  a  lot  of  goods  ji 
received.    The  hnens,  Ac,  were  in  great  variety,  stacked  as  in  the  p^I 
cellar;   and  the  counters  around  the  room  bore  many  opened  pieces' 
Customers  were  engaged  in  various  parts  ;  and  the  salesmen's  aetiim  vi 
moving  lij^t  (they  were  out  of  hearing  distance)  showed  to  you  that  ^^^^^^ 
felt  an  interest  in  the  business.    Clerks  were  registering,  and  port*'^^^' 
almost  hidden  bv  their  loads,  moving  about  with  admirable  zeal.  So,i 
in  the  dyed-goods  room^  which  had,  your  olfactory  nerves  insisted,  a  ^ 
ceptible  smell  of  colour.    Years  ago,  the  centre  of  the  warehouse  waa 
large  blank ;  the  rooms  were  only  so  many  galleries  surrounding  an  op^ 
area,  down  which,  if  you  looked,  you  felt  the  sensation  of  gazing  firom  ' 


^  __     gainedfc 

goods,  if  the  dboring  were  carried  across  from  wall  to  wall,  and  this  are 
abrogated  I    80,  between  the  fire  offices  and  the  firm's  interests,  we  &■-  '^ 
the  warehouse  as  it  is,  and  the  improvement  in  being. 

For  an  hour  you  are  shown  here  and  there  in  the  print-room  by  M  ^^• 
Blank,  and  the  various  patterns  exhibited.     As  you  purchase  these  ^^ 
those  pieces,  he  lays  one  of  them  aside,  as  a  key-note  to  the  lot  of  eftcM»« 
and  thus,  when  your  business  is  finished,  Mr.  Blank  has,  perhaps,  twenty 
or  twent^'-five  different  patterns  under  his  hand,  representing  (possibly]? 
five  or  SIX  hundred  pieces,  and  making  an  account  of  several  huodre^ 
pounds.    Now,  you  quit  the  "floor,"  and  Mr.  Blank  wishes  you  "go<K* 

I 
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''  with  real  sincerity,  for  vou  have  given  him  no  unnecessarj 
ad  he  feeLs  grateful  both  tor  yoor  business  conduct  and  respect- 
base. 

** — At  the  Bonnd  of  Mr.  Blank's  voice,  a  joang  clerk  of  fourteen 
ens  to  him.  The  boy  has  a  safety  ink-bottle  dandling  to  his  button- 
1  behind  his  ear,  or  hetween  his  lips,  and  a  day-book  in  his  hand. 
?'»_«Ye8.8ir!" 

i  opened  his  book,  laid  it  in  a  proper  position  on  the  counter;  and 
Is,  with  dipped  pen,  prepared  to  record  the  sale, 
nk  dictates  at  a  gooa  speed,  somewhat  as  follows:^ 
3  Jeremiah  Blowthefire  and  Company/*  (you,  my  dear  Sir,  represent 
, "  so  manv  Leopard  Furnitures  at  to  tmd  so ;  so  manv  Blue  and 

B  at  80  and  so;  so  manj :  what  are  these  ?"  says  Mr.  Bhmk  to 

''well,  call  'em  Thibetian  Spots  at  so  and  so!**  Aiid  thus  he  runs 
h  the  entire  list ;  g^ding  nimself  by  the  representative  piece  of 

s  not  to  suppose  ignorance  of  his  business  because  Mr.  Blank 
the  **  Thibettan  Spots;**  the  pieces  in  question  had  no  particular 
I  as  long  as  the  proper  lot  is  mvoiced,  Mr.  Blank  can  style  it  what 

I,  myself,  have  known  instances  of  similar  invention  on  the  part  of 

themselves. 

%m  has  ^entered'*  the  sale  to  your  notable  firm  ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blank  has  signed  his  initials  in  attestation,  (after  it  has  been  "called 

verified  by  Sam),  and  that  worthy  youth  runs  down  stairs  with  his 

traverses  the  right  wing  of  the  packing-room,  in  which  your  goods, 
en  momentarily  convey^  down  the  weU-hole,  are  being  ^made  up" 
dission  to  your  place,  and  approaches  a  window  looking  into  the 
lOuse.  At  this  window  sits  a  clerk  who  is  ^giving-in*'  such  entries  as 
1  from  similar  day-books.  His  monotonous  voice  proceeds  so  quickly 
annot  discover  how  the  clerks  inside  can  write  down  what  he  says  in 

My  friend !  habit  will  make  a  telegraph  of  your  quill,  and  endow 
il  with  the  attribute  of  an  Ariel ! 

sy  everybodv  is  in  the  counting-house  !  Scratch,  scratch,  scratch! 
the  pens  a-talking  about  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds.  Some 
ks  are  so  expert  tiiat  they  will  find  time  to  write  as  the  **  giver-in  ** 
nd  cast  out  also,  between  bis  pauses  I  As  the  clerk  re-enters  your 
the  invoico-clerk,  beside  him,  duplicates  it,  so  it  is  simultaneously 
9r  the  firm  and  for  yourself. 
Bstow   a   glance   at  the   counting-house  fittings, — desks,  chairs, 

rails,— everything;  how  massive  and  handsome !  And  what  a  bee- 
1  apartment  m  particular !  From  the  partner,  at  his  private  desk,  to 
lerk  (new  comer),  who  is  writing  away  like  a  fifty- volume  G.  P.  R. 
fhat  assiduitv  and  method !     The  steam  is  got  up  to  its  highest 

there's  no  danger  of  confusion,  accident,  or  irreg^arity;  every 
rell  greased,  and  the  little  wheels  work  under  the  superintendence 
;er  and  more  experienced  ones,  which  makes  the  tide  now  smoothly 
i  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  Manchester  warehouse. 
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^^t  3pt0gar  ^o^. 


BY    JOHN    CRITCHLBY    PRIHOB 


A  begj^r  boy  sank  at  a  lordly  door, 

Pe«ble  with  hunger  and  cold  ; 
His  father  had  died,  of  the  poorest  poor,  | 

And  his  mother  waxed  weary  ana  old. 
He  had  loft  her  alone  in  their  sordid  shed. 

In  darkness,  to  mutter  and  grieve, 
And  ho  had  come  to  crave  for  the  bitterest  bread, 

*Mid  the  snows  of  Christmas  eve. 

He  saw  the  broad  windows  ^\ty  shine. 

He  heard  the  glad  noise  within. 
He  fancied  the  now  of  the  fragrant  wine, 

And  tlic  greetings  of  friends  and  kin.  \ 

And  children  were  there,  for  he  heard  the  eound 

Of  their  laughter,  blithely  elate, 
And  the  be/gar  boy  wept  with  a  grief  profound. 

As  he  thought  of  his  own  sad  iiite. 

Ho  beat  the  steps  with  his  tingling  feot, 

And  wished  tor  the  coming  uf  day  ; 
He  caught  each  sound  in  tho  sombre  street, 

But  tliought  of  his  mother  alway. 
He  brushed  tho  snow  from  his  piteous  face. 

To  giizo  on  tho  starless  sky  ; 
And  anon  he  appealed  with  a  touching  gn^cf 

To  the  heart  of  each  passer  by. 

In  vain  !  in  vain  !  for  no  ear  was  bent 

To  hearken  his  sorro>%'1ul  plaint, 
And  ho  felt  that  his  heart  was  crushed  and  ront| 

As  his  words  grew  fewer  and  faint. 
In  vain  !  for  his  uuppliant  murmurs  died 

Unheard  in  the  mii>ty  air  ; 
Careless  or  callous,  all  turned  aside, 

And  left  him  to  perish  there. 

At  length,  from  a  hundred  old  towen  mi\g 

The  tones  of  the  midnight  chime. 
And  a  hundred  voices  joyously  sanff 

The  lay  of  the  hallowed  time. 
The  boy  looked  up  with  a  ^lad  surprise 

At  those  sweet  sounds  of  the  nigiit, 
And  lo  !  there  ai)peared  to  his  startled  eyes 

A  vision  Divinely  bright. 

'Twas  an  Angel  shape,  and  its  garments  shone 

Like  the  moon  in  her  brightest  hour ; 
Its  voice  had  a  soft  and  persuasive  tone. 

That  thrilled  with  celestial  power. 
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"  Poor  child  !**  it  said,  "  enough  thou  hast  strivon, 
Thou  shalt  hunger  and  grieve  no  more ; 
I  am  Christ,  come  and  live  in  the  climes  of  Heaven, 
Where  thy  mother  has  gone  before/' 

"  I  am  ready  and  glad  !'*  cried  the  beggar  boy, 

As  he  sprang  through  the  blinding  snow, 
AVhile  his  young  heart  beat  with  a  tremulous  joy, 

Aud  his  face  had  an  Angel's  glow, 
lie  went  with  the  Vision,  and  when  morn  smiled, 

On  the  pitileus  pavement  lay 
AH  that  remainca  of  the  orphan  child, 

For  the  spirit  had  passed  away. 


TWO  SONNETS  BY  CUTHBERT  BEDE. 


All  calm  and  silently  the  moon  doth  rise  ! 

Like  some  rcprovmg  spirit,  sad  aud  pale. 
Bending  o'er  sinful  earth,  with  watchful  eyes 

Marking  men's  deeds,  and  all  their  woeful  talo 
Of  shame  and  crime,  and  dread  enormities. 

All  pale  she  looks ;  the  stars  come  twinkling  out ; 
White  fleecy  clouds  float  lightly  o'er  the  skies. 

The  earth  lies  hush'd,  save  when  the  children's  shout 
Tells  that  the  tired  cottar's  reach'd  his  home  ; 
Humble  it  is,  but  many  a  palace  dome 

Has  seen  loss  happy  faces,  less  delight, 
Than  greet  hia  coming.    Sound  is  heard  no  more  ; 
The  sfeeuy  wave  scarce  ripples  to  the  oar  ; 

And,  e  en  the  clock  tells  drowsily  the  hours  of  the  night. 


C^t   Siioxm    iifUiti. 

The  Spirits  of  the  Storm  are  out  to-night, 
Like  mighty  millions  mass'd  in  banded  battle  ; 
And,  through  the  crystal  courts  and  ooral  eaves, 
Deep  down  Deneath  the  billowing,  boiling  wares, 
Their  clattering  coursers'  hurried  boof^  do  rattle. 
Bushing  and  raging  in  their  foaming  mj^ht*^ 
They  toss  into  the  storm  their  manes  ofwlute, 
And  bear  their  spirit  riders  up  on  high — 

With  bared  foreheads  in  the  lightning  gletmin^ 
To  meet  the  tempest  raining  from  the  sky. 
Then,  down  they  plunge  into  the  yawning  deep, 

Laaen  with  spoil  of  some  rich  argosy. 
While,  on  their  billowy  pillows,  brave  men  sleep 

That  sleep  of  deatn  which  knows  no  rise  or  dreaming. 
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Sp^irikal  SP^amfestaibns. 


EvBRTBODY  Iios  heard  of  table-taming,  rapping,  writing,  and  a  number 
of  other  curious  phenomena,  suppoied  to  proceed  from  the  same  canse, 
which  are  held  hj  some  to  be  of  f^eat  importance,  as  invoMnj^  the  means 
of  intercourse  with  those  who  have  passed  intoan  other  state ;  by  others,  of 
no  importance  at  all,  except  as  an  indication  how  far  the  mind  will  indalfe 
in  wild  exaggeration  and  extraragant  fancy  ;  and  by  a  third,  and  possibly 
more  reasonable  class,  as  a  real  phenomenon,  depending  on  some  hidden 
cause,  the  agency  for  which  must  be  sought  for  among  that  large  &miljr  of 
elements  named  ^imponderables,'*  and  the  directing  impulse  for  which 
proceeds  from  the  minds  of  the  experimenters. 

All  sorts  of  books  have  been  written,  and  all  sorts  of  opinions  have  been 
hazarded,  with  regard  to  the  subject — some  founded  upon  experience  and 
some  upon  hearsay ;  but  a  few  sage  and  sober  people,  wno  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  marvels,  and  so  judging  for  themselves,  remain 
yet  without  any  opinion  at  all ;  and  it  is  for  these  Iwrite  some  part  of  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard,  only  hoping  that  I,  the  writer,  may  be  received  as 
a  simple  but  truthful  witness  or  facts,  and  that  if  I  am  ever  caught  exhibit- 
ing an  unwarranted  leaning  to  one  theory  more  than  another,  jost  so  far 
may  mv  inferences  bo  held  valueless. 

I  will  begin  with  simple  table-moving.    Three  or  four  ^ears  ago  it  was  a 
fashionable  amusement  at  evening  parties  for  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  sit  about  a  round  table,  placing  their  hands  upon  it,  sometimes  with  the 
little  fingers  of  each  person  joined  to  those  of  his  neighbour.    After  a  time 
the  table  would  begin  to  creak  and  crack,  and  ^raduaUy  to  move  under  the 
hands  of  the  party  with  an  impulse  which  varied  in  some  deg^ree  with  its  ! 
size,  but  which  increased  as  the  experiment  continued,  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  it  became  so  rapid  as  to  be  ,' 
almost  a  whirl,  and  the  part^  might  be  seen — I  have  myselt  often  seeo  j 
this — following,  or  rather  moving  round  with  it. 

Now,  the  question  soon  arose,  aid  the  people  move  the  table,  or  did  the 
table  move  tne  people,  or  did  both  go  together !  It  seems  plain  enoogfa 
that  the  people  must  in  some  way  or  other  have  been  the  cause  of  the  move- 
ment, because  tables  do  not  whirl  about  if  left  to  themselves,  neither  do 
hats,  nor  other  substances  which  yet,  it  appeared,  on  the  same  application 
of  touch  would  go  backward  and  forward,  and  round  and  round,  as  if  iter 
were  alive.  As  long  as  these  movements  took  place  only  under  the  hands 
of  an  excited  part;^  of  girls  and  boys  seeking  for  ran,  and  keeping  their  hands 
on  the  edges^  it  might  with  some  plausibihty  bo  supposed  that  the  impulse 
was  unconsciously  given  by  the  slightest  possible  application  of  muacnUr 
force,  and  unconsciously  increased  as  the  table  rotated  in  obedience  to  the 
push.  So  Professor  Faraday  said,  and  made  a  pretty  Uttle  toy  which  he 
called  an  indicator^  to  show  just  how  much  muscular  force  was  applied.  And 
Mr.  Faraday  received  all  honour  due  to  one  who  had  dispelled  a  popnltf 
delusion,  and  made  ignorant  people  scientific  and  sensible.  But  alas  for 
the  infallibility  of  science^  ana  the  renown  of  the  ingenious  apparatus  !  I^ 
soon  appeared  that  tables  would  perform  the  same  evolutions  under  circum- 
stances in  which  musculiu'  force  could  have  no  effect  whatever.  For  instance, 
two  young  ladies  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  found  that  their  presence  oon- 
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vilmtad  to  the  sacoess  of  every  table-moviim'  experiment.  With  only  their 
wo  small  pairs  of  hands,  a  large  table  would  move  round  and  along.  They 
•Iso  found  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  place  their  hands  on  the  edge,  fbr 
hat  a  circular  or  rotatory  movement  could  be  given  to  a  table  by  placing 
11  the  fingers  of  their  hands  on  the  central  point  of  the  surface.  This  last 
set  is  alone  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  muscular  force  being  the 
•use  of  the  movement.  The  second  instance  is  so  wonderful  that,  by 
hose  who  have  never  witnessed  such  things,  it  will  not  be  received  without 
Mitation  ;  however,  I  can  most  positively  declare  that  I  neither  mistake 
lor  exaggerate  in  this  account,  which  can  be  confirmed  by  six  other 
ndible  witnesses^  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  one  of  an  unreckoned  number 
f  table-moving  experiments  which  I  have  witnessed,  this  one  being  chosen 
BT  a  peculiarity  which  makes  it  conclusive  in  disproof  of  Professor  Fara- 
■Vs  muscular  theory. 

BeTen  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  sitting  round  a  circular  table,  in  a  draw- 
u^xoom  at  a  sea^de  lodging  house.  No  paid  **  medium**  was  present. 
!£e  object  of  their  meeting  had  been  to  witness  some  of  the  more  wonder- 
■1  phenomena  to  which  1  shall  afterwards  recur,  and  they  had  done  so  to 

ontain  extent  when  a  direction  was  given  them,  in  what  way  need  not 
mre  be  specified,  to  stand  up  and  join  hands  round  the  table  without  touch- 
tg  it.  This  they  did  for  some  time  without  any  apparent  result,  and  they 
rWD  becoming  tired  of  the  position,  and  weary  ot  waiting  for  thev  knew 
ot  what,  when  the  table  began  to  stir,  and  without  the  touch  of  either  the 
mad  or  foot  of  any  of  the  party,  moved  alonv  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
Mi  towards  a  gentleman  sitting  on  a  sofa,  literally  blocking  him  in,  and 
bliging  him  to  push  himself  and  the  sofa  towards  the  wall.  I  will  not  go 
ny  farther  into  details  of  this  curious  experience,  because  I  shall  have  to 
Mor  to  it  when  other  phenomena  and  other  causes  are  under  consideration. 

The  next  class  of  facts  are  those  which  illustrate  the  belief  that  these 
iMOOmena  depend  on  some  ao^ency  which  must  be  sought  among  tho  ^  im- 
onderables,"  and  which  is  directed  by  some  hidden  action  of  tne  mind  of 
b»  experimenter. 

After  the  tables  had  moved  about  with  a  velocitv  and  an  apparent  will 
Mich,  puzzled  every  beholder,  a  new  sort  of  marvel  made  its  appearance  : 
Mtead  of  the  tables,  round  which  persons  sat,  moving  and  whirling  along, 
ad  standing  on  one  side,  or  tipping  up,  &o.,  sounds  which  had  a  strong  re- 
emUance  to  the  giving  off  of  electrical  sparks,  were  heard.  These  sounds 
te  most  unquestionably  produced  by  means  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
lenons  present.  I  am  in  constant  communication  with  a  person  in  whose 
■reeence,  when  in  good  health  and  under  the  usual  conditions,  they  occur. 
the  18  quite  truthful,  and  whatever  she  may  consider  the  cause  of  tho 
oavdfl,  itke  describes  the  feeling  which  they  produce  in  her  as  being  like  a 
lery  sUght  electric  shock,  beginnino^  at  her  head  and  running  down  her 
rm.  On  any  person  present  asking  for  two,  three,  or  more  raps,  that  num- 
ler  is  given,  or  some  reason  is  given  for  refusing.  The  method  of  obtaining 
entenoes  and  answers  by  these  raps,  as  well  as  by  the  tipping  of  the  table, 
I  generally  known.  An  alphabet  is  either  repeated  aloud,  or  the  letters 
xe  dowly  pointed  to,  in  succession,  and  when  a  sound  is  heard,  or  a  "  tip'* 
I  giren,  the  letter  at  which  it  occurs  is  supposed  to  bo  indicated.  In  this 
wmj  many  scores  of  sentences  have  been  spelt  out,  generall]^  embodying 
Jtbetionate  messages  to  the  persons  present,  always  professing  to  come 
Irom  persons  whohave  left  this  world,*  and,  as/ar  cu  the  medium  it  henelf 
always  without  any  volition  on  her  part.    The  phenomenon  of  rap- 


^  I  bag  to  be  iuid«rstood  as  only  stating  what  the  messages  oosTsy.    I  do  not  assert  that 
hty  flr«,  any  more  than  whp  they  say  they  art,  from  spirits. 


danyoa  i 
btvetwo  \ 
a  cloud   \ 
L    Ina    \ 
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ping  has  so  frequently  been  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  the  medinm  Teferred 
to,  by  that  of  seeutg,  that  a  description  of  one  without  the  other  would  be  im- 
perfect. I  will  frive  an  instance,  out  of  very  many,  in  which  both  ooeorred 
in  my  own  presence. 

A  gentleman  sittinff  in  the  circle  was  told  by  the  raps  that  two  friendi 
were  near  him.  He  begged  for  their  names.  Not  one  of  the  party  had  the 
slightest  knowled<;e  of  this  gentleman's  friends,  or  any  conjecture  as  to  who 
they  might  be.  The  medium  herself  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  The  rapi 
spelled  out  "  I  cannot  give  my  name."  The  question  was  asked,  ^  Can  yoa 
find  any  other  means  of  identifying  yourself  I"  The  usual  affirmat' 
raps  were  given,  and  the  medium  almost  immediately  said  that 
was  coming  over  her  eyes  and  she  should  see."  The  raps  ceased, 
minute  or  two  she  said,  looking  towards  Mr.  — ,  **  I  see  two  figures,  both 
young  ;  they  look  like  husband  and  wife.**  She  then  proceeded  to  state 
with  precision  the  age,  size,  and  complexion  of  each,  with  many  particulars 
as  to  hair,  eyes,  teetn,  &c.,  too  detailed  and  too  specific,  Mr.  — — ~  said,  to 
have  been  a  scries  of  accurate  conjectures.  He  then  confirmed  all  her  de- 
scriptions, telling  us  of  the  manner  in  which  these  friends  liad  been  called 
away  from  this  world,  and  expressing  his  own  conviction  that  a  strong 
sympathy  and  regard  existed  between  tbem  and  himself. 

Having  disposed  of  the  muscular,  or  Professor  Faraday's  explanation, 
which,  indeed,  was  only  applied  to  the  simplest  portion  of  the  subject,  we  will 
now  consider  the  electrical  theor}'.  There  was  nothing  in  the  table  rotat- 
ing by  the  hands  in  the  centre,  or,  so  far  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  self- 
moving  table,  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  some  'imponderable*'  element 
was  at  work,  and  the  agent  or  the  operation,  whether  the  impulse  given 
arose  from  the  will  of  the  operator  or  not,  so  that  sliould  nothing  more  con- 
clusive than  these  two  experiences  ever  have  occurred,  we  might  nave  rested 
patiently  iu  the  hypothesis  that  an  emanation  from  the  persons  of  those 
present  was  the  cause  of  both  phenomena.  The  same*  explanation,  top, 
will  apply  to  the  sounds,  considered  merely  cu  ioundi,  for  betddes  their 
frequent  resemblance  to  an  electric  spark,  the  medium  herself  states  that  a 
sensation  like  a  slight  electric  shock  passes  through  her  frame  when  each 
rap  is  heard.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that,  by  other  persons  preteot, 
light  similar  to  phosphorescence  is  often  seen  by  the  sensitive  persons  of 
the  party,  over  the  medium's  head  and  shoulders,  while  the  rapping  goes 
on,  especially  if  the  room  is  dark  or  dusk.  The  appearance  of  tnis  light  is 
one  of  tho  commonest  accompaniments  of  the  '*  manifestations,"  as  they  have 
been  called.  Those  familiar  with  mesmeric  phenomena  will  remember  how 
frequently  clairvoyants,  and  even  waking  mesmeric  subjecta,  talk  of  light 
seen  to  issue  or  pour  from  tho  mesmerisor's  hand  and  eyes.  Reichenbach 
calls  this  light,  on  the  seeing  of  which  he  has  made  many  ezperimcntab 
odyle,  and  supposes  it  to  indicate  the  action  of  a  fluid  akin  to  electricity. 
The  same  appearance  of  H^ht,  it  is  asserted,  is  visible  to  some  persons  over 
tho  hands  of  writing,  drawing,  or  playing  mediums. 

But  here  come  in  more  elements  of  the  question,  which  oomplicata  it  ex- 
ceedingly, and  show  that  intgUUfence  from  some  source  or  other  directs  theis 
operations.  It  may  be  the  intelligence  of  the  medium  acting  unconsdonslf* 
or  it  may  be  the  mind  of  some  one  present  acting  (also  unoonsoioutly,  be  i^ 
remembered)  on  the  medium's  mind,  which  produces  these  marvellous 
ofTects.  In  the  case  of  the  self-moving  table,  it  may  now  be  stated  that  tht 
gentleman  against  whom  it  rushed  with  such  marked  impetus  had  beonde' 
daring  sentiments  of  utter  disbelief  in  any  spiritual  existence,  and  of  seep* 
ticisiu  as  regarded  the  Christian  religion.  Not  one  of  those  to  whom  it  wis 
spelt  out,  6^  rap3  upon  the  tabfe,  **  Stand  up  and  form  hands  all  round,  but 
do  not  touch  the  table,"  were  at  all  aware  for  what  purpose  tbis  directios 
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giTQiiy  and  manv  of  them  had  hcen  expressing  their  wish  to  witness 
tome  other  phase  of  the  manifestations. 

Bo  baying  found,  or  proposed,  a  vague  explanation  of  the  agency  em- 
ployed in  the  raps  and  movements,  we  must  begin  tbe  search  anew,  and  trv 
to  aiscoTer  from  what  mind  or  minds  proceeds  the  Intelligence  by  which 
they  are  directed.  I  do  not  pretend  to  settle  this  question ;  I  should  like 
to  see  better  beads  than  mine  employed  upon  it  in  earnest ;  but  we  can  all 
see  that  when  people  are  told  to  joiu  hands  round  a  table  and  stand  round 
it,  bnt  not  to  touch  it — such  a  distinct  and  coherent  direction  cannot  come 
from  nowhere  or  from  no  mind  ;  and  when,  moreover,  all  do  stand  some 
time  and  become  tired,  and  slightly  out  of  patience,  till  they  perceive,  by 
the  result,  that  there  was  an  object  and  purpose  in  what  they  were  desired 
to  dO|  it  is  difficulty  in  accordance  with  any  recognised  mental  law,  for  us  to 
imagine  that  the  direction  emanated  from  one  of  themselves.  If  the  com- 
mand had  not  preceded  the  movement  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  time  every  one  (the  medium  included)  was  conjecturing  **  What 
it  all  this  for,  &o.,*'  the  diniculty  might  have  been  less.  Supposing  the  teUl 
fjH  the  medium,  or  of  any  one  present,  to  have  predetermined  the  attack  on 
the  sceptic,  either  that  willing  mind  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  in- 
tention, or  the  old  woman's  mental  philosophy  is  not  properly  appreciated, 
when 

<*  She  began  to  scream,  and  she  began  to  cry— ^ 
Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  thli  U  none  of  I," 

and  our  nneonscious  minds  are  able  to  do  things  strange  enough  to  make  oar 
eenieioiia  minds  wonder,  while  the  latter  are  wide  awake  and  looking  on. 
Bet,  as  1  said  before,  I  have  no  theory ;  and  although  it  is  not  beyond  the 
bonnds  of  conjecture  that  in  the  two  cases  given  of  vision,  an  occult,  or  if 
we  like  to  adopt  the  term,  odylic  influence  may  have  unconsciously  passed 
from  the  mina  of  the  surviving  friend  to  that  of  the  medium,  yet  there  are 
initanoee  in  whieh  even  that  conjecture  fails  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  other  branches  of  the  curious  subject — writing, 
drawing,  speaking,  and  playing.  More  marvellous  stories  might  have  been 
told,  such  as  of  table- rising  entirely  from  the  floor,  &c. ;  but  as  this  is  not 
written  for  tlie  purpose  of  exciting  astonishment,  but  rather  to  induce  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  examine  and  explain  these  things,  1  confine  myself 
to  ooourrences  which  took  place  when  no  paid  medium  was  present,  and 
when  the  party  consisted  of  persons  known  to  be  earnest  and  trustworthy. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  what  are  meant  by  **  Spirit  drawing''  and 
*  Spirit  writmg.'*  Let  us  call  them  involuntary  or  unconscious  drawing 
ino  writing,  and  see  whether  any  explanation  yet  given  will  fit  them.  And 
we  must  not  forget  that  whatever  theory  fits  one  of  these  curious  processes 
amat  be  tried  on  them  all,  for  they  most  certainly  all  proceed  from  the 
same  cause,  whether  that  cause  is  called  "subjective,"  "objective,"  **psy- 
ehologioal,"  ''magnetic,"  " odylic,"  **  sesthetic,"  or  what  not, or  even  by  the 
More  innooent  of  meaning  than  all  the  rest,  "  biological."  Truth  to  tell, 
words  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  instances  where  they  are  applied  before 
idcaa  are  clearly  formed  on  any  subject,  have  been  used  in  a  very  slippery 
«i^ — and  when  I  have  heard  grave  scientific  people  say  in  an  ofi'-hand  con- 
deteending  tone, ''  The  whole  thing  can  be  accounted  for  on  known  psycho- 
legioal  pnnciples,"  it  has  really  sounded  nearly  as  muoh  to  the  purpose  as 
if  they  had  said,  "  We  will  explain  it  all  clearly  enough  even  for  your  com- 
firehension,  and  when  we  have  time  to  spare  will  do  so,  according  to  gravi- 
tation and  attraction." 

But  all  the  olo^  in  the  world  have  not  done  this  yet ;  perhaps  heeause, 
when  they  do,  new  facts  and  new  forces  must  be  taken  into  the  aooount 
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which  may  possibly— but  I  speak  in  i^orance— displace  a  few  of  the  old 
ones. 

When  rapping  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  it  fireqnentW  happens  that  a 
sentence  to  tnis  effect  is  spelt : — **  Let  G.  hold  a  pencil ;  I  will  writ«  bjhis 
hand."  G.  takes  a  pencil,  holds  it  for  a  few  minntes  qnietly.  and  then  de- 
clares, though  his  hand  has  begun  to  shake  spasmodically^  that  he  is  net 
doing  it  himself  I  What  can  possess  G. !  Those  who  know  him  to  be  a 
ouiet  unimaginative  person,  stare  and  wonder  ;  but  nobody  wonders  more 
Uian  himself,  when,  after  a  series  of  lines  and  curves  becoming  more  com- 
plicated as  they  approach  the  form  of  letters,  this  sentence  is  written  .— 
^  My  dear  son, — I  am  ever  near  you,  trying  to  guide  you  aright.  LoTe  God, 
and  be  earnest  in  prayer. — Your  Father.*' 

G.*s  father  has  left  this  world  some  years ;  his  son  was  not  thinkinff  of 
him  with  his  conscious  thought,  whatever  his  unconscious  thought  may  hive 
been  doing,  and  this,  of  course,  he  cannot  take  cognizance  of,  but  turns  the 
whole  scientific  question  over  to  his  friends  the  philosophers,  who  unfor 
tunately  do  not  enlighten  him,  and  while  waiting  for  an  explanation  adapted 
to  the  popular  mind,  poor  G.  lapses  into  the  superstitious  notion  that  hit 
father's  spirit  has  moved  his  hand.  Oh,  metaphysicians  and  natural  philo- 
sophers, ought  such  things  to  be ! 

But  G.'s  hand  writes  again,  and  by  it  an  explanation,  unanticipated  hj 
himself,  is  given  of  the  manner  in  ^hich  the  hand  is  moved  by  the  unseen 
power.  This  explanation  is  coherent,  and,  supposing  the  possibility  of  an 
unseen  power  at  his  elbow,  which,  as  Euclid  says,  is  absurd,  it  is  intelligible 
enough.  Is  G.'s  vn/f^r-current  of  thought,  which  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose gives  the  explanation,  something  like  the  ttpp^-current  of  an  insane 
person,  who,  we  are  told,  reasons  rightly  from  false  premises  f  andj  if  to, 
why  are  our  under -currents  insane ! 

But  simple  G.  having  written  a  great  deal  of  really  wise,  loving,  and 
pious  sentiments,  under  the  unaccountable  delusion  that  his  father's  spirit, 
and  not  his  own  mind,  is  doing  it  all,  proceeds  to  make  strange  meaninf^ 
less  marks  upon  the  paper.  As  he  goes  on,  his  touch  becomes  freer,  his 
tracing  lighter  and  clearer,  till  at  length,  out  of  seeming  chaos  come  form 
aid  symmetry — even  grace.  Perhaps  a  group  of  flowers,  perhaps  of  figares, 
is  drawn,  and,  strangest  of  all,  though  G.  does  not  himself  know  what  to 
make  of  these  tracings,  the  hand  of  his  brother,  his  sister,  or  his  ftienda, 
which  has  been  moved  in  the  same  way  and  with  nearly  the  same  effect, 
begins  to  write  the  explanation  of  his  drawing.  Every  line  has  its  mean- 
ing ;  every  form  is  a  symbol ;  and  all  together,  drawing,  writing,  and  rap- 
ping, combine  to  support  the  amiable  but  superstitious  idea,  that  the  spirits 
of  friends  are  doing  the  work,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  this  and 
much  more,  till  they  have  overcome  all  difficulties  and  smoothed  all  discre^ 
pancies,  and  made  us  understand  the  loveliness  of  their  spirit  home%  and 
what  we  must  be  and  do  to  share  them. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  fa}l  into  the  error  of  believing  that  there 
is  anything  more  in  this  than  in  many  other  strange  delusions  which  have 
from  timo  to  time  taken  hold  of  the  credulous  and  iterant,  and  whieh 
have  been  in  after  ages  dispelled  by  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge. 
But  why  may  not  the  present  time  have  the  benefit  of  scientific  knowledge! 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  learned,  philosophical,  and  sober-minded,  we  en- 
treat of  our  thinking  men  not  to  leave  the  clearing  away  of  this  mist  to 
another  generation,  but  to  come  to  our  aid,  examine  the  disease,  and  pre- 
scribe the  remedy.  Why  do  the  latent  thoughts  of  sober  middle-aged  people 
always  take  this  form,  and  impel  their  hands  to  write  involuntarily  the 
names  of  their  departed  friends ! — ^names  which  they  feel  it  almost  a  dese- 
cration to  utter. 
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es  the  descTiptioDS  of  heavenly  happiness,  asstirances  of  unfailing 
1  and  constant  guardianship,  which  are  given  hv  the  mysterious 
hings  are  written  which  we,  for  want  of  knowledge,  may  well  find 
to  ascribe  to  the  under-current  of  the  writer's  thought,  and  against 
lis  upper-current  violently  rebels.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  valu- 
an  illustration  of  the  remote  psychological  law  with  which  we  aak  to 
9  acquainted. 

rson  belonging  to  a  conscientious  Unitarian  family,  found  that  the 
tary  writing  by  his  hand  took  a  decidedly  religious  tone ;  at  length, 
ich  excellent  persuasion  and  exhortation,  he  was  by  it  told  to  pray 
it,  for  that  was  the  means  appointed  for  his  salvation.  He  started 
Itated,  arguing  with  his  "  under-current,"  or  **  latent  thought,'*  or 
ant  idea,  tbat  he  loved  and  venerated  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and 
,  but  could  not  recognise  Him  as  an  object  of  prayer.  In  vain.  The 
repeated,  with  many  earnest  arguments  ana  loving  explanations, 
'ou  must  j.)ray  to  Him."  The  medium  used  many  ar^ments,  and 
1  in  every  way  to  this  direction,  but  in  vain.  His  writmg  persisted, 
only  enioined  the  religious  dut^  upon  himself,  but  desired  that  the 
on  should  be  shown  to  some  Unitarian  friends. 
I  been  said  that  explanations  of  the  mode  of  influencing  had  been 
by  different  mediums.  Having  collected  it,  as  it  were  from  dif- 
ources,  I  cannot  give  it  verbatim ;  but  this  notice  would  be  imperfect 
some  allusion  to  a  theory  which,  however  extravagant  it  may  sound, 
oherent  and  intelligible.  The  coherence,  perhaps,  proceeds  from 
mge  propensity  to  reason  rightly  on  false  premises  which  charac- 
the  usual  state  of  the  insane,  and  the  dominant  idea  of  the  sane. 
}r  this  be  the  case  or  not,  the  assertions  will  perhaps  serve  as  psycho- 
llustrations  of  delusion  at  some  future  period. 
the  involuntary  writing  explains  itself.  Persons  who  know  much 
Ekl  magnetism,  or  mesmerism,  must  have  seen  in  some  subjects,  who 
'  sensitive,  an  eflect  produced  which  is  called  community  of  sensa- 
wecn  the  mognetiscr  and  his  patient.  The  patient  who  receives 
lence  receives  with  it  a  perception  of  the  ma|(netiser's  sensations, 
icsmeriscr,  liaving  brought  his  patient  into  this  sympathetic  state, 
irthing  into  his  own  mouth,  the  patient  tastes  it,  and  often  seems 
ore  affected  by  the  taste  than  the  mesmeriser  himself.  A  bodily 
n,  such  as  a  pinch  or  a  shock  of  pain  in  any  form,  is  felt  even  more 
by  the  patient  than  by  his  mesmeriser,  on  whom  it  is  inflicted, 
tcess,  higher  in  degree  but  the  same  in  nature,  takes  place  with 
8.  The  brain  of  the  medium,  being  mesmerised  by  the  spirit  till  it 
under  the  control  of  the  latter,  is  in  a  state  to  receive  and  convey 
impressions.  Then,  whatever  the  spirit  thinks  or  feels,  the  medium 
it.  If  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  conjointly  with  the  intellect,  receive 
merism  directed  by  the  spirit  through  the  brain,  the  medium  writes, 
qgans  of  the  brain  wliich  receive  impressions  of  form,  size,  &c.,  are 
smerised,  the  medium  draws.  If  the  influence  is  given  to  the  me- 
successive  shocks,  raps  or  tippings  ensue.  But  as  m  every  case  the 
the  medium  forms  part  of  the  channel  for  the  communication,  so 
)r  wiU  always  be  more  or  less  in  the  medium's  own  language,  it  is 
i  when  spirits  have  obtained  perfect  control,  they  can  give  sentences 
les,  and  recal  their  earthly  characteristics ;  yet  much  more  often  are 
friends  puzzled  by  receiving  an  affectionate  message  containing 
Qts  which  they  recognise  as  coming  from  those  they  love,  yet  ex- 
in  language  which  those  spirits,  when  in  the  body,  would  probably 
icule^  This  will  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  as  to  language, 
,  and  expression.    It  will,  too,  be  readily  seen  how  often,  when  the 
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brftin  is  not  completely  under  control,  the  medinm'a  own  thought  is  siteB; 
outf  either  alone  or  mixed  with  that  of  the  spirit.    Thus  many  foolish  ttl 
contradictory  things  are  often  written,  and  when  the  tdepmpk  vtrei  ftre  tlrai , 
out  of  working  oroer,  neither  spirit  nor  medium  can  remedy  ^e  mischief! 
for  that  time.    Errors  are  especially  likely  to  oocur  when  questioM  are  pst 
for  the  sake  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  facts  or  statements,  beoMise  My  qnss* 
tion  whicli  excites  thought  or  conjecture  in  the  mind  of  the  instrusMift  ii* 
terferes  with  its  passive  state,  and  prevents  the  correct  transmisiioii  of  hii ; 
me8meriser*s  thought.  | 

Such  is  the  explanation.    Those  who  read  must  place  it  where  tlwjr  liki^  i 
in  the  realms  of  fiction,  fancy,  or  faliaqy.    I,  for  one,  confess  myself 
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YROM  THE  OCRMAN  OF  REXNICE,    BT  ALFRED  BASKBBTlLtiBi 


As  once  I  was  walking  o*er  mead  and  lea, 

A  curious  circumstance  happened  to  me  ; 

A  huntsman  I  saw  in  the  forest*^  brake, 

He  rode  up  and  down  beside  a  lake  ; 

And  many  a  deer  flew  past  the  spot, 

But  what  did  the  huntsman  ?    He  shot  them  not. 

He  ble'v  his  horn  by  the  forest  green  : 

I«l  ow  tell  me,  good  people,  what  could  that  mean  t 

And  as  I  walked  on  along  the  shore, 

A  curious  circumstance  happened  once  more  j 

In  a  little  bark  a  fi^hcrmaid 

Rowed  eVr  by  the  side  of  the  forest  glade. 

In  the  twilight  the  fishes  around  her  shot ; 

But  what  did  the  maiden  !    bhe  caught  them  not. 

She  sang  a  song  by  the  forest  green ; 

Now  tell  me,  good  people,  what  could  that  mean  I 

Retracing  my  steps  at  evening's  fall, 

The  most  curious  circumstance  happened  of  all; 

A  riderless  horse  stood  in  the  brake,  * 

An  empty  skiff  reposed  on  the  lake; 

And  fiassing  the  grove  of  alders  there, 

What  heard  1  therein  ?— A  whispering  pair ; 

'1  he  moon  shone  brightly — the  night  was  serene ; 

Now  tell  me,  good  peopU,  what  ooald  that  aieaa  ? 
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AN  IRISH  TALE  OF  1847. 


BY  HENRY  OWGAX,  L.L.D. 


CHATTEa  I. 


At  a  period  comparatiTcly  rocont,  but  in  consideration  or  the  sweeping 
chan^^  which  a  few  yaars  have  induced,  not  improperly  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  "  old  times,"  an  extensive  district  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
exhibited  all  the  social  features  of  a  feudal  and  niediseval  semi-barbarism. 
At  thai  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  western  province  was  under  the 
careful  and  economical  management  of  that  wide  and  bottomless  pit,  the 
Court  of  Chancery.    The  more  wealthy  land  proprietors — never  Eeen  and 
seldom  heard  of,  and  represented  by  resident  agents — were  little  more  than 
mythological  personages,  regarded  with  a  distant  and  indefinite  dread,  re- 
(embling  the  feeling  with  which  the  Hindoo  ryot  speaks  and  thinks  of  that 
great  abstraction,  **  The  Com]:)any  ;"  and  the  large  rent-rolls  which  the 
resident  gentry  nominally  possessed  were  enjoyed  by  lawyers  and  receivers, 
while  the  ostensible  proprietors,  driven  to  denperation  by  the  lingering  8ua> 
pense  and  worrying  vexations  of  the  law,  sought  a  temporary  and  deceptive 
oblivion  in  a  reckless  dissipation  which  recommended  itself  by  a  melancholy 
resemblance  to  the  pride  of  other  days.    In  the  meantime,  lands  were  lying 
uncultivated  for  want  of  capital,  tenants  were  harassed,  and,  as  fast  as  they 
could  escape,  driven  to  other  lauds  by  the  pressure  of  rents  and  taxes.    A 
fox  was  an  animal  as  sacred  as  the  ibis,  and  more  sacred  than  a  human 
being ;  and  all  hope,  and  even  all  desire  of  improvement,  were  extinguished 
in  listless  despair.    Then  and  under  such  circniustancos,  an  old  and  fast- 
decaying  family,  proud  of  the  aristocratic  name  of  D*Arcy,  dwelt  upon  and 
ponessod  a  consiaerable  part  of  that  hank  of  the  Sliannou  which  forms  the 
MBfthcni  htmndnrj  of  the  county  of  Galwaj.     Out  of  a  yearly  income, 
amounting  to  about  £5,000,  wrung  from  an  impoverished  tenantry  by  the 
agents  ot  the  court,  the  family  were  allowed  for  their  maintenance  not 
quite  one-tenth  ;  and  of  that  the  greater  portion  was  expended  upon  a  pack 
of  fox-hounds  and  a  stud  of  two  dozen  ot  horses.    The  old  family  mansion, 
standing  on  ad  eminence  from  which  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  river,  and 
literally  an  imp-aifuj  object  at  a  distance,  with  its  long  la^ade,  terraced  gar- 
dens, crenellated  walls,  twisted  chimne}^  and  venerable  trees,  was,  inter- 
nally, very  little  better  than  a  ruin.     The  massive  antique  furniture  that 
once  made  it  as  luxurious  as  it  was  picturesque,  had  disappeared  gradually 
before  the  repeated  visits  of  the  sheriff ;  wooden  panels  had,  in  many  con* 
spicttous  places,  superseded  the  more  costly  and  fragile  glass,  and  upon  the 
upper  landing  of  the  broad  wainscotted  staircase,  the  light  shone  down 
through  many  an  aperture  never  designed  by  the  architect.    Still  the  pride 
of  the  family  was  maintained.    Mr.  D*Arcy  rude  after  his  dop,  invited  his 
neighbours  to  substantial  and  half-dresj^ed  dinners,  and  almost  deluded 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  looking  forvrard  to  the  time  when  the 
property  would  bo  cleared,  and  all  would  be,  once  more,  coleur  d§  ro»t.    His 
wife,  in  the  meantime,  feeling  scrioubly,  and  keeping  constantly  in  mind, 
that  she  was  Mrs.  I/Arcy,  of  Castle  D'Arcy,  and  that  she  was  not,  just 
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then,  in  a  position  suited  to  her  rank,  lived  in  a  morbid  afifectation  of  ex- 
clusivcness,  and  kept  aloof  irom  the  society  of  the  ^yer  and  less  pretend- 
ing ladies  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  younger  portion  of  the  family  con- 
sisted of  three  daughters,  who  were  erowing  up  beautiful  and  uneducated, 
and  passed  most  of  their  time  on  tholsacks  of  Connemara  ponies ;  and  two 
sons,  whose  fortunes  constitute,  more  especially,  the  material  of  our  narn- 
tive.  Tlie  elder  son,  Hugh,  the  heir  to  all  the  expectations  and  liabilities  ; 
of  the  house,  was  a  haughty  and  improvident  young  man,  rude  and  cavalier  I 
to  his  equals,  familiar  and  sometimes  even  submissive  to  his  inferiors.  With  | 
little  education,  beyond  the  experiences  of  the  fair-green  and  the  stable- 
yard,  he  was  timid  and  shy,  even  to  awkwardness,  whenever  an  unwelcome 
accident  threw  him  into  the  society  of  ladies  of  his  own  rank ;  while,  amoii^ 
the  peasant  girls — and  the  rustic  maidens  of  that  district  are  bright-e^ed, 
black-haired,  light-footed,  and  not  ungraceful,  though  utterly  unsoplusti- 
cated  creatures — he  was  free  and  happy  and  at  home.  He  was,  however, 
as  he  grew  up,  a  handsome  athletic  young  man,  and  a  bold  and  fearless 
horseman.  II  is  brother,  Bryan,  was  a  youth  of  so  totally  different  a  ditpo- 
sition  from  all  that  had  ever  been  known  or  remembered  of  the  IVArc^ 
that  he  was  regarded  by  his  father  and  many  others,  as  a  degenerate  soon 
of  "the  old  stock."  Having  been  feeble  and  delicate  from  his  birth,  he  had 
ac<|uired  a  taste  for  sedentary  occupations,  and  learned  at  an  early  age  to 
find  a  pleasure  in  reading  and  music,  and  in  adding  to  the  slender  store  of 
information  he  had  received  from  a  governess  who  spent  a  short  time  at  the 
castle.  Another  cause,  which  chilled  and  drove  back  every  germ  of  a  here- 
ditary propensity  to  more  manly  and  riotous  amusements,  was  the  beartleff- 
ness  with  which  he  was  perpetually  reminded  of  his  being  a  younger  son- 
These  causes  and  effects,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  ei^TaDsed 
him  in  a  great  measure  from  his  father  and  brother,  and  threw  him  alto- 
gether upon  the  affection  and  sympathy  of  his  mother,  which  did  not  dis- 
appoint him. 

Of  all  the  children,  Bryan  was  that  one  upon  whom  she  bestowed  most 
of  that  unchangeable  and  tender  love  which  a  mother,  more  than  any  other 
relative,  can  feel  and  jirovo  ;  it  was  upon  him,  too,  notwithstanding  the  ua- 

Eroinising  at»pect  of  present  circumstances,  that  she  rested  the  best  hopes  of 
cr  declining  years.    As  the  boys  began  to  emerge  from  childhood,  some 
years  previously,  their  future  prospects  would  sometimes,  for  a  piassing 
moment,  engage  the  thoughts  and  speculations  of  their  parents.     Mr* 
p'Arcy  was  not,  indeed,  very  much  given  to  thinking  deeply  upon  any  ■nb' 
ject,  least  of  all  upon  the  future ;  andwhen  their  mother  directea  his  view  to* 
wards  it,  and  asked,  "What  is  to  be  done  with  the  boys  T— "Never  mind," 
he  would  answer  ;  "  there's  time  enough  yet  to  think  about  that— whereV 
the  use  of  anticipating  troubles  I    Hugh,  of  course,  will  be  safe  enough 
when  the  property  is  cleared  ;  and  poor  Bryan — why,  if  he  lives  and  grows 
up  anv  way  strong,  I'll  try  to  get  him  into  the  army  ;  if  he's  not  man 
enough  for  that,  1  suppose  he  can  go  to  college  and  try  the  church — the 
poor  fellow  is  such  a  book-worm  'twill  be  no  hardship  to  him."    An  allu- 
sion to  the  extrication  of  the  pro])erty  never  failed  to  draw  a  sigh  from 
Mrs.  D'Arcy,  and  that  sigh,  falling  like  a  shower-bath  upon  her  husband*s 
enthusiasm,  always  drove  him  away  abruptly  to  the  congenial  society  of 
those  who  were,  or  affected  to  be,  more  sanguine.    As  it  was  neceswyy 
however,  even  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  that  education  should  receive  some 
attention,  the  boys  were  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  where  the  elder,  unable 
to  conceive  what  a  man,  inheriting  ;C5,000  a-year,  could  want  with  book- 
l^rning,  acuuired  nothing  that  he  could  by  any  ingenuity  evade:  and 
the  other,  delighting  in  the  expansion  of  his  mind  as  he  felt  it  openmg  to 
successive  ideas,  and  remembering  his  mother's  warning,  that  ne  woold 
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obably  have  no  other  resource  for  life  and  respectability,  made  the 
his  opportunities.  When  two  vears  were  spent  in  this  experiment, 
boys  returned  home  to>  enjoy  tneir  fourth  vacation,  Hugh  declared 
ichdol  he  positively  would  not  return  ;  the  thing,  he  said,  was  per- 
seless  to  him,  and  he  would  infinitely  prefer  manj  other  forms  of 
ture  to  the  same  amount.  Unfortunately,  too,  just  at  that  time 
;6uniary  pressure  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mr.  I)*Arcy,  even  had 
inclined,  to  continue  the  expenses  of  a  boarding  school ;  so  that  not 
B  Hugh  gratified  in  his  utilitarian  theory,  but  Bryan  also  was  com- 

0  remain  at  home.    This  disappointment  came  heavily  and  abruptly 
ither  and  son,  and  Mrs.  D*Arcy  proceeded  to  tax  alia  woman's  per- 

1  ingenuity  for  an  expedient  to  counteract  it.  She  had  been  for  some 
the  habit  of  receivinc[,  from  a  wealthy  sister  residing  in  the  capital, 
ity  of  a  hundred  pounds.  Half  of  this  she  would  have  gladly  devoted, 
ftr  or  two  longer,  to  the  advancement  of  her  favourite  son  ;  but  it 
essary,  for  many  reasons,  that  Mr.  D'Arcy  should  be  kept  in  igno- 
r  the  existence  of  this  fund ;  and  if  Bryan  were  sent  back  to  school, 
d  very  probably  desire  to  know  where  the  money  was  to  come  from, 
cilew,  all  this  time,  that  it  was  anxiety  for  him  that  made  his  mother 
ad  thoughtful ;  unwilling  to  add  to  her  disquietude,  he  was  thought- 
silent  too — more  thoughtful  even  than  usual,  for  he  had  long  stood 
lAdow  of  that  cloud  of  care  that  hangs  prematurely  above  those  who 
rht  to  feel,  in  youth,  that  only  their  own  heads  and  their  own  hearts 
AT  them  up  on  the  great  tide  of  life,  and  makes  them  seem  as  though 
re  never  young.  However,  afler  some  weeks  of  anxious  reflection, 
dient  at  length  suggested  itself,  which  obviated  all  difficulties,  bj 
^  her  to  keep  Bryan  at  home,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  forward  his 
}n.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  was  a  learned  and  simple-minded 
e  had  been  highly  distinguished  in  college ;  but,  with  all  tnat  fastidi- 
cacy  of  taste  which  toofrequentlv  accompanies  talent,  he  had  always 
sensitively  from  everything  in  the  shape  of  charlatanrie,  and  oonse- 

stood  aside  frcmi  the  path  on  which  promotion  travels.  Like  every 
K)!*  cler^man,'lie  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  family,  far  out  of 
loll  to  his  narrow  income  and  thin  congre^tion  ;  but,  unlike  many 
was  fortunately  competent  to  impart  to  his  children  the  education 
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conver- 

colleges.    That  subject  was  one  upon  which  he 

>  expatiate  fondly  in  presence  of  any  whom  he  could  believe  to  be 
ested  hearer.  The  happiest  vears — indeed  the  only  really  tiappj 
of  bis  life  had  been  spent  in  college,  and  the  recollection  of  his  sue- 
md  his  honours,  and  his  proud  pre-eminence  in  his  class,  his  free- 
•tai  carking  cares  and  oppressive  responsibilities,  used  to  come  back 
m  with  that  inextricable  blending  ofpleasure  and  sadness  that  lends 
at  Scenes  a  softness  and  a  beauty  which,  when  present,  they  never 
By  an  imperceptible  transition,  the  prospects  and  abilities  of  her 
ion  were  brought  under  consideration  ;  and  so  delicately  was  the 
ion  insinuated  that  the  poor  and  enthusiastic  clergyman,  never  per- 
that  he  was  indirectly  solicited,  readily  volunteered  to  ntidertake 
ion  of  Bryan  for  a  small  moiithly  payment.  It  was  accordingly  ar- 
oii  the  spot,  that  he  should  spend  two  hours  daily  at  the  Bectory, 
e  hit  part  in  the  studies  of  the  vicar's  sons  and  aaughters.  These 
•eHons,  as  t  havb  remarked,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  present 
>earance  of  a  school,  especially  as  the  vicar^s  daughters  and 
ste  all  pursuing  the  same  course  of  instmoiioii-^clasaies,  mathe- 
ixid  inetophysics.    tt  was  his  intention — ^bis  necesisity  in  fact — to 
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prepare  them  all  alike  for  a  dependence  on  their  own  exertions ;  and 
Delieved  that  the  same  snlntantial  education  usually  given  to  the  stron 
sex,  under  such  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  correspond 
development  of  intellect  in  the  weaker.    During  the  specified  portion 
each  day,  no  other  business  was  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  rehearsal  an. 
illustration  of  lessons  previously  prepared ;  when  this  was  aatisfactoril 
accomplished,  Mr.  Burnett  would  put  on  his  strong  shoes,  and  with  a  stoi 
walking-stick  in  his  strong,  bony,  gloveless  band,  and  a  book  or  two  in  b 
pocket,  proceed  to  take  his  rounds  through  the  parish,  leaving  his  new  pnp 
to  go  home  or  stay  where  he  was,  just  as  it  might  suit  his  fancy.    The  latte 
coune,indecd,  he  very  frequently  adopted,  for  the  artless, unanfectedjand  i 
dustrious  famUy  so  soon  and  so  effectually  won  his  sympathy  and  esteei^ 
that  he  often  remained  among  them,  sharing  their  coarse  biead  and  tbei 
vegetable  dinner,  until  nighttall  warned  him  home.    These  studies  con 
tinned  regularly  for  nearly  two  years,  when  it  was  considered  full  time  ths 
Bryan  and  William  Burnett,  the  eldest  of  his  fellow-students,  should  go  t 
college.    But  at  this  crisis  a  fresh  difficulty  confronted  Mrs.  D'Arcy.   He 
son's  expenses  would  now  become  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  her  secret  incom 
and  would  encroach  so  far  upon  her  only  means  of  enabling  her  daughters  I 
appear  respectable,  that  she  began  to  debate  with  herself,  whether  shes? 
should  not  make  some  appeal  to  her  sister's  generosity  on  behalf  of  hez — 
favourite  son.    Bryan  himself  fully  participated  in  this  anxiety.    His  en- 
trance fee  would  be  the  great  difficulty  to  surmount ;  to  ask  any  asBiBtance 
from  his  father  would  be,  he  knew  well,  an  idle  and  romantic  experiment ; 
he  longed  to  consult  with  somebody  or  other,  and  the  terms  of  intimacy  on 
which  ne  now  stood  with  his  class-fellows  at  the  rectory,  induced  him  to  . 

lay  all  his  perplexities  before  them.    Such  a  confession  was  the  more  easily         | 
made  in  a  quarter  where  a  limited  income,  subject  to  the  many  small  ' 

demands  of  a  frugal  and  struggling  gentility,  had  long  familiansed  his 
hearers  to  the  discussion  of  pressing  wants  and  pecuniary  difficulties.   The         ; 
vicai^s  eldest  daughter  was  a  girl  of  quick  intellect,  ready  invention,  and         i 
solid  practical  sense,  with  a  graceful  and  symmetrical  figure ;  her  beauty  of         ! 
face  consisted  more  in  expression  than  in  feature,  and  would  probably  liave  i 

appeared  to  much  more  advantage,  if  enhanced  by  the  artifices  of  dress, 
than  in  the  severely  plain  costume  to  which  she  and  her  sisters  were 
obliged  to  limit  their  desires. 

^  I  don't  see  any  difficult^r  at  all  in  the  case,  my  dear  Bryan,"  said  Mary 
Burnett.  '*  Can  you  not  go  in  for  the  same  examination  as  William  !  Tiy 
for  a  sizarship,  and  then — that  is,  if  you  get  it — your  entrance  will  cost  yon 
nothing." 

'*  1 1  is  a  good  idea,  Mary,''  repl ied  Bryan .  "  I  should  perhapshave  thought 
of  it  myself;  but  I  am  sure  the  people  at  home  would  never  consent  to  it— 
not  even  my  mother.  The  blood  of  the  D'Arcys,"  he  added  in  a  slightly 
sarcastic  tone,  "would  boil  up,  and  the  ghosts  of  my  stately  ancestors  would 
frown  from  the  picture  frames  upon  their  mean  and  bejp^garly  descendant!" 

**  Folly  1"  said  Mary;  "it  would  be  an  honour  to  both  yon  and  them. 
Lord  chancellors  and  archbishops  have  entered  college  in  that  way ;  and 
many  others  who,  although  not  so  eminent  as  those,  have  left  prouder  names 
than  any  D'Arcy  of  'em  all,  for  many  a  generation — excuse  me  for  saying 
it.    I  only  wish  I  wore  a  young  man  that  I  might  try  it  I" 

**  I  would  much  rather  see  you  as  you  are,  Mary,"  replied  Bryan,  almost 
unconsciously.  Itwasthe  first  time  that  he  had  ever  by  looker  word  betrayed 
a  feeling  that  had  been  for  many  months,  undetected  even  by  himselfi 
growing  up  within  his  heart.  In  sudden  confusion  he  checked  himself;  he 
felt  as  if  he  blushed,  and  dared  not  look  up  to  observe  the  effect  of  his 
words.    Mary  made  no  answer,  and  worked  away  more  energetically  than 
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upon  a  pair  of  new  bands  which  she  was  manufacturing  for  her 

result  of  the  conference  was,  that  Bryan  made  up  his  mind  to  act 
[ary*8  advice,  and  reserve  for  other  uses  whatever  his  mother  should 
to  supply  toward  the  expenses  of  his  entrance;  and  in  order  to  befree 
,to  make  no  mention  of  his  project  at  home.  Ail  the  difficulty  nowre- 
itself  into  that  of  answering  up  to  the  reqaisite  standard  at  the  exami- 
and  to  remove  that  one  he  devoted  to  his  preparation  every  hour  of 
aining  time.  The  successes  of  some  men  are  misfortunes  in  disguise. 
I  always,  in  some  degree,  the  case,  when  success  involves  duties  and 
libilities  to  which  natural  tendencies  are  antagonistic;  and  so  vivid  is 
sentiment  of  that  antipathy,  that  often,  when  disappointed  in  an 
t  to  which  we  have  as  a  matter  of  duty  devoted  all  our  energies,  we 
si  as  if  a  crushing  weight  were  suddenly  lifted  from  our  hearts.  This, 
r,  was  not  the  feeling  of  Bryan  D'Arcy  and  'William  liurnett,  who 
>th  successful — the  element  around  them  was  the  same  still,  only  more 
id  energising  than  before.  The  vicar's  son  was  supremely  happy  in 
ection  that  he  should  thenceforth  entail  no  expense  upon  his  father,  and 
f,  in  a  short  time,  be  able  to  assist  him  ;  and  Bryan  experienced  the 
ill  of  a  pride  widely  difierent  from  any  that  animated  the  rest  of  the 
Betuming  home  to  spend  their  first  long  vacation  in  the  country,  the 
mg  college-men  passed  much  of  their  time  together— so  much,  that 
I  intimacy  with  tiie  iu  habitants  of  the  rectory  would  have  become,  if 
possible,  closer  and  more  familiar  than  ever ;  but  they  were  not  long 
ig  their  interval  of  rest  when  another  change  took  place  in  the  clergr- 
amily,  which  awakened  fecb'ngs  of  a  more  agitating  character  than  toe 
1  be  departure  of  a  son  into  the  world,  to  enter  upon  a  distinct  course  of 
D,  is  a  sufficiently  anxious  and  important  event — a  change  which  the 
al  heart  must  feel,  thenceforth,  as  a  conspicuous  and  memorable 
irk  in  time.  It  is,  however,  one  that  in  the  natural  course  of 
we  must  foreeee— one  for  which  we  must  prepare  ourselves;  but 
a  daughter — otherwise  than  by  marriage  —  disappears  from  our 
and  leaves  an  empty  chair  in  the  family  circle,  to  encounter  all 
lances  of  a  life  amonff  unsympathising  and  exacting  strangers,  our 
t  and  tenderest  affections  must  overflow,  for  we  know  that  we  are 
tting  the  frailer  barque  to  the  storm,  and  sending  out  a  helpless,  inno* 
ad  unexperienced  child  into  the  cold,  wide,  selfisn  world.  Mary  Bur- 
;d  just  accepted  the  situation  of  governess  in  the  family  of  another  and 
realthy  clergyman.  It  was  a  safer  home  than  many  others  which  she 
have  entered,  but  still,  it  was  her  first  step ;  and  on  the  morning  of  her 
ire,  when  all  around  her  were  in  tears,  she  and  her  father  alone  —though 
1  serious — were  steady  and  composed.  It  was  only  when  she  was  gone — 
le  returned  into  the  houso  and  found  her  not  there —that  he  locked  him- 
to  bis  study  and  gave  free  vent  to  his  emotion.  Until  that  morning, 
sever  actually  knew  how  dear  to  him  Hary  had  become.  He,  too,  turned 

0  hide  his  tears  from  curious  eyes,  and  for  many  days  could  not  tnut 

1  to  pay  his  customary  visit  at  the  Bectory. 
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reader  will  now  be  kind  enough  to  stretch  his  imagination  a  little,  and 

b  me  across  a  chasm  of  twelve  years  which  separates  this  firom  the  pre- 

chapter.     In  that  interval,  many  changes— some  imperceptibly,  and 

rith  heavy  and  crushing  steps— have  passed  upon  the  personages  of  our 
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tale.  Bryan  had  scarcely  concluded  his  college  course  with  considerable  distinc- 
tion, when  his  father,  still  a  strone  and  active,  though  a  sadly  care- wore  and  per- 
secuted man,  was  thrown  violently  from  his  horse,  while  following  his  £eiTonrite 
pastime;  so  instantaneous  was  fiis  death;  that  he  was  raised  from  the  ground 
without  having  once  moved  or  spoken ;  and  Hugh  D* Arcy  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  or  a  chancery  suit,  wnich  was  still  eating  away,  term  after  term, 
the  small  remainder  of  the  estate.     The  advice  of  an  experienced  firiend, 
however,  induced  him  to  take  the  hold  and  decisive  ste^  of  withdrawing  his 
property  altogether  from  the  operation  of  the  court.  Baismff  a  large  sum  upon 
a  mortgage  of  the  whole  estate,  he  paid  off  every  lawyer  and  all  thepetitionmg 
creditors  ;  and  although  hound  by  nis  agreement  to  ^ay  a  penalty  interest  for 
the  loan,  still,  with  the  advantages  of  having  all  his  income  in  his  own  hands, 
and  the  cessation  of  costs,  he  enjoyed  a  fair  probability,  by  ordinaiy  nrudence 
and  self-denial,  of  movinnr  aside  thai  pressure  also  by  degrees.    Seif-denial, 
however,  was  not  among  his  virtues.     Rejecting  every  warning  and  entreaty 
to  discontinue  the  expenditure  of  the  pack  and  the  stud,  he  married,  in  a  short 
time,  a  high-bom  ana  portionless  girl,  who  was  as  enthusiastic  a  fox-hunter  u 
himself,  and  equally  addicted  to  the  profuse  and  boisterous  hospitality  of  the 
west.    In  a  few  months  after  that  event,  his  mother  and  sisters  quitted  the 
castle,  and  went  to  reside  in  town,  where  they  were  still  remaining  at  the 
period  from  which  we  resume  our  narrative.    Once,  and  once  only,  after  Hu^h'i 
marriage,  did  his  brother  revisit  his  old  home.    Ite  came  uninvited,  and  being 
poor  and  unknown  in  his  profession,  was  made  to  feel  acutely  that  he  did  so. 
With  a  bitter  smile  he  turned  away,  and  never  saw  that  old  home  agpain.  Bryan 
b  Atcj  was  now  a  physician  in  extensive  and  increasing  practice,  in  a  lurge 
town  in  the  west  of  England.     The  strictest  and  sternest  fugality,  the  most 

Satient  and  tireless  attention  to  busihess,  the  most  sensitive  horror  of  the 
egradation  of  debt,  and  a  proud  and  firm-set  resolution  to  be  independent^ 
made  him  alreathr  a  rich  man,  and  gathered  round  him,  besides,  many  geneioiis 
and  influential  friends.  After  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  professional  life, 
during  which  he  inflicted  upon  himself  many  severe  privations  he  began  to 
send  periodical  remittances  to  his  mother  ana  sisters,  and-woula  have  hrooght 
them  to  reside  with  him,  but  that  his  time  was  not  yet  his  oii-n,  and  he  nad 
not  until  now — and  scarcely  even  yet— placed  himself  on  that  commanding 
elevation  where  he  would  be  free  to  induiec  in  the  relaxations  of  a  home. 

It  happened  one  day  about  this  time — the  time  from  which  our  tele  is  dated 
— that  OS  he  was  driving  homeward  from  a  wide  round  of  professional  tisits, 
and  pondering  deeply  over  some  pencilled  notes  of  an  unusually  critical  case^ 
his  coachman  pulled  up  the  horses  with  so  sudden  and  powerful  a  jerk  that  he 
almost  threw  tnem  hack  on  their  haunches.  The  Doctor,  starting  at  the  shook, 
and  standing  ud  to  ascertain  the  cause,  saw  that  a  child,  apparently  of  the 
higher  class,  haa  run  across  the  road  so  close  before  the  advancing  horses,  that 
nothing  short  of  that  violent  check  could  have  saved  his  life.  The  momentary 
danger  past,  a  lady  who  accompanied  that  and  two  other  children,  to  all  ap- 
pearance a  governess,  and  habited  in  deep  mourning,  stepped  hastily  across  tne 
road,  and  seizing  the  young  delinquent  oy  the  hand,  proceeded  to  reprimand 
him  severely  for  his  fool-hardiness.  Dr.  D'Arcy,  almost  unconsciously,  de- 
scended from  his  phaeton,  and,  approaching  the  lady,  suddenly  stood  8til(  and 
remained  as  if  paralyzed  by  the  wildest  amazement. 

^  IMary  I "  said  he  at  lost,  as  die  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  in  blank  astonish- 
ment, "  Mary,  do  you  not  remember  me  ?— do  you  forget  your  old  class-fellow, 
Bryan  D'Arcy  ?  " 

*^  dh,  yes,  yes  !''  she  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  intense  agitation,  »8 
the  mist  of  memory  passed  gradually  away,  and  distant  times  and  soenei  <^e 
rtoing  into  View.  '*  Now,  I  do — I  recollect  you  noic.— It  is  a  long  time,  Bryan 
— afio^  ire  are  both  so  changed  I  ** 
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f  "  Externally ;  and  only  that,  I  hope,"  lie  replied,  ordering  his  senrant  to  take 
Ae  oandage  home,  and  walking  on  i^ide  her. 

**  We  are  both  altered/'  she  continued,  ^  time  and  the  world  have  ehanged 
VM  both ;  bat  my  change  has  not  been  like  yours^ — you  are  rising  in  the  world 
— making  a  name  and  a  fortune— I — my  way  of  life,  you  know,  is  one  that 
nerer  leads  to  anything— the  same  unprofitable  drudgery  to  the  end  I '' 

'*  There  are  some  feelings,"  he  replied,  **  that,  I  hope,  never  change — deep 
Und  freshy  whilo  the  heart  beats  1  and  why,''  he  asked,  '<  did  you  not  let  me 
know  that  you  were  here  ?  I  would  have  wished,  you  may  suppose,  to  hear 
of  the  old  conntrv  and  the  old  friends,  and  most  of  all,  of  yourself  During  my 
eariy  struggle  I  feet  si^ht  of  all." 

^  £  am  but  a  short  tirao  here,"  slic  answered.  "  I  was  uncertain  of  your 
hmng  the  same— and,  I  will  toll  you  candidly — for  I  have  seen  and  known 
much  to  make  me  distrust  human  nature, — I  was  not  sure,  oven  though  you 
were  the  same,  that  you  had  not  outgrown  and  outlived  all  those  sentiments 
which  the  prosperous  are  ever  prone  to  forget,  though  they  form  t)ie  only 
eomolation — ^the  only  day-dream — of  the  unsuccessful  and  the  unhappy.'' 

**  You  were  right  and  wrong,  Mary,''  he  replied :  **  right  in  genenU,  and 
wrong  in  particmar. — And  how  is  our  old  preceptor  i " 

^You  see  the  colour  of  this  dress,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  intently 
through  her  starting  tears. — ^*  Alas  1  and  I  was  fer  away !  But  it  is  a  bless- 
ing to  know  and  feel  that  he  is  happy  beyond  our  imagination  I " 

••Yes — He  surely  is— and  what  is  William  doing?'* 

^  Holding  a  good  curacy  in  Dublin,  and  likely,  I  think,  to  be  promoted ; 
the  other  boys  are  in  college,  doing  well ;  and  the  whole  fiunily  are  living  ia 
town." 

It  may  be  expected  that  Mary  and  the  Doctor  met  frec[uently,  to  talk  again 
ftnd  again  of  the  old  times.  Bryan  never  forgot  their  first  parting  —  she 
was,  to  him,  the  same  gentle,  sensible,  intellectual  Mary  Burnett  still. 
Though  a  line  or  two  of  care  had  marred  the  smoothness  of  her  brow,  her  deep 
eloquent. ejres  wore  brilliant  yet ;  her  smile  shed  the  same  sunshine  as  of  old ; 
ana  her  voice  rang  the  same  music  on  his  ear.  Ho  was  busy,  however,  and 
business  had  made  him  serious :  hours  and  half-hours  were  now  so  many  bank 
notes  to  him;  and  though  there  was  an  under  current  of  strong  romance 
flowing  witibin  unseen,  that  ureed  his  feelings  along  upon  its  changeless  course, 
fia  liad  no  time  to  waste  in  idle  ceremonies.  In  a  week  or  two,  he  wrote  a 
short  and  earnest  letter  to  his  first  love:  it  was  candidly  and  unaffectedly 
answered ;  and  in  a  few  weeks' more,  she  entered,  as  its  mistress,  his  handsome 
and  fashionable  house.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  his  acquaintances,  to 
And  that  the  rising  physician,  who  might  huve  brought  home  a  dowered  bride 
from  many  a  wealthy  house,  had  chosen  the  poor  and  friendless  governess:  and 
neat  was  the  joy  of  William  Burnett,  when  summoned  over  to  marry  his 
•ister  to  his  old  congenial  friend  1 

His  married  life  had  scarcely  well  begun,  when  a  new  Act — and  pa 
important  one  for  his  native  country— passed  the  houses  of  the  legislature. 
The  Court  for  tho  sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  was  established  ;  and  under 
the  existing^  circumstances  of  the  country — lying  prostrate  and  all  but  life- 
less under  tne  effects  of  two  years'  famine — the  consequences  of  the  innova- 
Uon  were  startling.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was  deserted ;  petitions  flowed 
in,  by  hundreds,  on  the  new  commissioners ;  and  broad  and  fertile  lands 
were  selling  for  seven  years'  purchase. 

Bryan,  having  recently  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Ireland  through 
the  medium  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  of  course  watched  all  those  revolu- 
tionary proceedings  with  a  deep  and  anxious  interest.  Every  Monday 
morning  found  him  reading  ovor  the  long  list  of  fresh  petitions,  and  reco[|p- 
nizing,  as  he  proceeded,  tho  names  of  many  whose  ancestors  luid  lived  in 
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careless  and  unstinted  afflaence,  now  ejected  from  thoee  hereditary  Yuma 
that,  cTen  in  decay,  thev  loved  so  well  and  clang  to  so  tenacioasly.  One 
name  in  particular  he  did  not  find ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  hope  that  his 
brother — coldly  and  heartlessly  though  that  brother  had  treated  him— had 
been  more  prudent  than  he  expected,  and  might  escape  what  the  snfferen 
themselves  regarded  as  a  general  and  arbitrary  confiscation. 

**  Ah  I  Bryan ;  here  it  is  at  last !"  said  Mrs.  D*Arcy,  one  morning,  taking 
up  the  newspaper,  which  the  Doctor  himself  was  in  too  urgent  a  harry  to 
open.  •*  Just  as  we  feared! — Hugh  D*Arcy,  owner;  Benjamin  Mc  Screw, 
petitioner — not  having  been  paid  his  interest  reguhurly,  I  suppose,  he  wanti 
to  get  back  his  principal.** 

**  Let  me  see !  said  Bryan,  taking  the  paper  to  read  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
**  I  must  try  what  I  can  do  about  it." 

"Surely,  you  have  not  money  to  buy  it  all,  Bryan  I  '*  suggested  Mary. 

**  No,  but  I  think  I  can  raise  it.  In  the  present  glut,  it  will  be  sold  for 
about  a  third  of  its  value,  and  I  must  make  some  exertion  to  save  it  from 
strangers.  There's  no  hurry,  though,  for  no  sale  can  take  place  these 
three  months." 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  made  arrangements  with  the  banking  compsay 
to  ^  horn  he  was  in  the  habit  of  entrusting  all  his  savings,  and  on  the  daj 
appointed  for  the  sale,  having  arrived  that  morning  in  Dublin,  he  was  seed 

Eroceeding  in  tlie  direction  of  Henrietta  Street,  accompanied  by  William 
lumett  and  a  solicitor.    Looking  across  the  crowded  court,  he  saw  and 
scarcely  recognized  his  brother.      Intemperance,  the  last  and  frightfal 
anodyne  of  the  desperate,  and  the  many  slow-torturing  and  insulting  perseca- 
tions  that,  in  every  civilized  community,  are  the  lingering  death  of  the 
debtor,  had  already  brutalized  his  once  handsome  features,  blanched  his 
head,  and  made  him  old  before  his  time.    He  listened  to  the  bidding  with 
all  the  inexcitable  apathy  of  despair ;  and  when  the  purchaser's  name  was 
declared,  started,  looked  around  him  stupidly  and  vacantly  for  a  momcot, 
and  pressing  his  hat  upon  his  head,  turned  away  slowly  and  went  oat.  < 
Unwilling  to  stop  him  m  the  street,  Bryan  watched  and  followed  him  at  a 
distance,  until  he  saw  him  enter  his  lodgings ;  and  then,  ascending  the  stairs 
close  behind  him,  but  still  unnoticed,  met  him  the  next  moment  face  to^a  j 
As  his  long  absent  and  long  slighted  brother  took  him  by  the  hand,  Ilagh  - 
flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  wept  like  a  child.  i 

**  I  don't  deserve  it,  Bryan,"  ho  said,  "  that  you  should  come  to  see  after 
me.  When  you  were  a  poor  student,  I  was  proud  and  cruel  to  yon.  Bat, 
as  it  vai  to  go  from  me,  I'm  glad  you  have  it.  Will  you  do  anything  for 
me,  Bryan  ?    I  don't  deserve,  I  know,  but ^" 

•*  Yes,  certainly— you  can  have  the  house  and  the  domain  rent-free.  I 
shall  never  go  there.  With  those  hundred  acres,  if  you  give  up  sport- 
ing and  drinking,  you  may  bo  better  off  than  you  could  be  with  the 
whole  estate ;  and  you  know,  Hugh,  that's  much  more  than  you  woidd  ^ 
for  me,*' 

After  a  brief  silence,  Hugh  thanked  his  brother  warmly,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  arrangement.  Bryan  then  left  him,  having  but  a  few  hours  to  spare 
for  visiting  bis  relatives,  and  advertising  for  an  eligible  agent ;  for  he  had 
lost  all  wish  to  return  to  the  west,  he  loved  his  profession  too  well  to  give  it 
up,  and  had  become  attached  to  the  place  where  he  met  encouragement 
and  achieved  success. 

The  next  morning  he  was  sent  for  at  an  early  hour,  and  followed  the 
messenger  to  his  brother's  lodgings.  It  was  an  awful  and  melancholy 
spectacle  that  he  was  called  upon  to  witness  :— some  empty  bottles  wer« 
lying  overturned  on  the  table,  and  between  it  and  the  fire-place  lay  the 
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ghmstly  and  distorted  body  of  Hugh  D*Arcy .    DrowniDg  his  care,  he  suffo- 
cated himself  in  that  drunken  sleep ;  and  had  been  some  hours  dead ! 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Bryan  provided  generously  for  bis 
widow  and  orphans;  and  that  by  carefuUjr  nursing  the  Encumbered  Estate, 
be  has  before  now  repaid  his  accommodating  bankers  the  whole  amount  of 
their  advances. 


^abe,  ^rbuirsl^ip,  anb  Slrutj^J 


BY  EDWARD  L.  HART. 


When  sickness  lays  the  strong  man  low. 

And  on  his  fever'd  bed. 
He  hears  his  children  weeping  by, 

And  vainly  asking  bread. 
In  simple  guise  comes  charity, 

That  troubled  head  to  soothe  ; 
A  motto  on  her  garment  spreads, 

'Tis  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  I 

When  by  a  lov'd  child's  cold  dead  clay 

The  mourners  sadly  stand, 
And  see  a  mother*s  poor  relief 

In  grasping  its  small  band, 
Comes  charity,  with^saddencd  smile, 

As  innocent  as  youth  ; 
And  still  the  words  that  round  her  shine 

Are  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth ! 

That  close  black  veil,  that  choking  sigh. 

Those  tears  of  scalding  rain ; 
That  child  who  weeps,  scarce  knowing  why ; 

That  sad  funereal  train  ; 
What  mean  they,  that  they  dim  the  air 

With  gloom  and  dark  despair! 
Is  there  no  hope  for  answer  to 

A  widow's  heart-breathed  prayer  f 

Yea ;  God  hath  bidden  man  arise. 

And  see  the  labour  done, 
That  wipes  the  orphan's  streaming  eyes. 

That  checks  the  grief  begun. 
Then  shining  like  an  angel  bright. 

Comes  charity  to  soothe ; 
A  motto  still  her  garments  bear, 

*Tis  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  ! 


*  This  song  may  b«  inng  to  the  air  of  the  French  natfonal  anthem  **  Partant  pour  fa  SjprU.' 
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Gpd  blcsa  tbe  honest  hearts  and  bravei 

That  never  heed  man's  sneer. 
But  do  the  work  their  Master  bids. 

To  lessen  sorrow  here  ; 
Apd  may  our  Order  ever  standi 

In  prime  and  strenffth  of  yoath ; 
And  ma^  we  never  fieuse  become 

To  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  I 


^a^trjela^b. 


BY  JOHN  LEAP. 


Only  here  and  there  an  Englishman,  it  is  presumed,  has  ever  read  tlie 
works  of  Rabelais,  even  in  translation ;  but  there  can  be  few  to  whom  his 
name  is  not  familiar,  from  allusions  made  to  him  in  literature,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  European  humorists.  Not  much  is  known  respecting  him,  and 
perhaps  a  good  deal  of  what  is  actudly  on  record  is  at  leapt  partially  apo* 
cryphal.  According  to  Coloridgo,  who  may  be  considered  something  of  a 
judge,  Rabelais  is  to  be  classed  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the  world, 
with  Shakspeare,  Danto,  Cervantes,  and  the  like  ;  and,  at  the  lowest,  be 
has  claims  to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the  deepest  and  boldest  thinkers  of  hti 
age.  As  a  satirist  of  courts  and  convents,  of  ecclesiastical  vices,  and  of  the 
varied  folly  and  baseness  that  was  mixed  up  with  the  state  of  .things  whidi 

§  receded  the  Reformation,  he  occupied  a  position  no  less  dangerous  thaa 
aring,  and  but  for  the  extraordinary  wit  and  adroit  buffoonery  with  vhifih 
he  clothed,  and  in  part  concealed,  his  tremendous  scoffing,  it  is  probable  he 
would  not  have  escaped  the  penalties  which  befel  some  of  the  more  serioai 
reformers.    Ho  had  too  little  seriousness  of  character  to  announce  himsdf 
a  reformer,  and  ])erhaps  was  too  indifferent  about  the  contest  to  care  modi 
which  way  it  ended ;  any  way,  being  a  free  and  jovial  liver,  and  not  avene 
to  prebendal  stalls  and  fat  pluralities,  he  preferred  to  remain  nominally 
connected  with  the  old  church;  and  contented  himself  with  laughing, and 
making  others  laugh,  at  the  mummeries  and  a^urdities,  and  abominable 
hypocnsies  which  it  maintained  and  fostered.     The  life  of  such  a  nan, 
could  it  be  written,  would  form  a  curious  and  remarkable  chapter  oi 
biography.    Let  us,  therefore,  glance  at  the  few  particulars  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  by  moans  of  them  sha2)e  out  some  conception 
of  Rabelais  and  his  idiosyncrasy. 

Francis  Rabelais  is  reported  to  have  been  bom  in  or  about  the  year  14S3, 
at  the  ancient  little  town  of  Chinon,  in  the  province  of  Touraine,  France. 
His  father,  Thomas  Rabelais,  was  an  apothecary  of  tliat  town,  and  possessed 
an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  called  La  Deviniere.  As  soon  as  the  boy 
was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
monks  of  the  abbey  of  Sevilld,  with  whom,  uowever,  he  made  but  indif> 
ferent  progress.  Finding  that  he  did  not  improve,  his  father  removed  him 
to  the  university  of  Angers,  where  he  studied  some  time  at  a  convent  called 
LaBaumette,  but  here  again  without  any  very  considerable  success.    For 
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some  misdemeanour  he  is  said  to  liavc  been  severely  used,  and  T?1ien  he 
left  the  plac«  it  was  probably  in  disgrace.  One  advanta^  he,  neyerthelesSy 
^^pears  to  have  gained  there  :  ho  became  acquainted  with  two  young  gen- 
tlemen named  Du  Bellav,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards  a  Cardinal,  and 
liAd  the  means  of  doing  Kabelais  a  yariety  of  services. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  to  bo  taken  as  "another  account"  of  his  ef^'ly 
draining,  or  whether  what  is  next  related  took  place  after  he  had  quitted 
Ia  Baumette — but  according  to  a  respectable  old  writer,  Rabelais  was  re- 
ceived into  a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  in  Lower  Poicton,  and  became 
one  of  their  order.  This  convent  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  Fonte- 
nay-le-Comte,  where,  owing  perhaps  to  a  better  course  of  training  than  he 
liad  previously  undergone,  lie  is  said  to  have  proved  a  great  proficient  in 
learning ;  ''insomuch  that,  of  the  friai-s,  some  cuvicd  him — some,  through 
ignorance,  thought  him  a  conjuror,  andj  in  short,  all  hated  and  misused 
lum  because  he  studied  Greek,  the  beauties  of  which  tongue  they  could  not 
relish — its  novelty  making  them  esteem  it  not  only  barbarous  but  anti- 
christian." 

But  while  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  a  scholastic  reputation,  Rabe- 
laia  was  of  too  mercurial  a  temperament  to  conduct  himselt  with  that  pro- 
priety which  was  required  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment.    A  monk 
relates  that  for  some  unlucky  action  he  was  put  in  pact,  that  is,  within  four 
Walls  with  bread  and  water,  and  was  onlv  redeemed  out  of  it  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  lieutenant-general  (or  chief  judge)  of  the  bailliwick.    The 
local  tradition  goes,  that  on  a  day  when  the  country  people  used  to  resort 
to  the  convent  church  to  address  their  prayers,  and  pay  their  offorinp[s,  to 
the  image  of  St.  Francis,  which  stood  in  a  somewhat  darkened  position 
near  the  porch,  Rabelais,  to  ridiculo  their  superstition,  privately  removed 
the  saint's  image,  and  in  a  suitable  disguise  mounted  himself  into  its  place. 
There,  for  somo  time,  he  was  much  amused  with  the  awkward  worship 
paid  to  him,  but  at  length  he  could  not  forbear  laughing,  an  act  which, 
occasioning  some  motion  of  his  person,  led  the  stu^nd  gaping  worshippers 
to  cry  out,  ^A  miracle  I  our  good  Lord,  St.  Francis,  movcsr'    Great,  of 
eourse,  was  the  commotion,  some  doubtini;  what  they  saw,  and  others  going 
into  ecstacies  of  adoration.    Doubtless  the  fact  of  a  miracle  being  per- 
formed would  liave  been  establisiicd,  and  thereafter  passed  current  in 
hiatory,  had  it  not  been  fur  a  ciuftv  old  knave  of  a  friar,  who,  suspecting 
somctning  wrong,  stealthily  crept  behind  the  scenes  and  caught  the  sham 
Saint  Francis  before  he  could  get  out  of  his  hole.   Taken  in  tue  act,  there 
was  no  denying  his  delinquency  ;  nor  could  he  expect  any  mercy  from  the 
monks*    The  whole  fraternity  seized  on  him,  and  t%ith  their  knotted  cords 
applied  to  his  bare  back  gave  him  a  most  hearty  chastisement.    Dut  this 
being  not  deemed  sufficient  for  the  licinousness  of  his  offence,  the  bread  and 
water  with  solitary  confinement  within  four  walls  was  afterwards  imposed. 
Thus  is  he  admonished  to  refrain  in  future  from  practical  jestings  in  dis- 
paragement of  saints  and  friars  I 
The  brotherhood  of  St.  Francis  could,  after  this,  afford  no  very  cordial 


By  the  intercession  of  friends,  ho  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  VII.  per- 
miasipn  to  that  effect.  At  the  abbey  of  Maillezais  he  was  entertained  for 
a  while  in  a  fashion  more  agreeable  to  his  tastes :  but  here  again  his  mercu- 
rial temper  at  length  prevailing  over  his  sense  of  ecclesiastical  decorum,  he 
was  induced  to  part  company  with  his  new  associates  ;  and  now.  laying 
down  the  regular  habit,  lie  assumed  that  of  a  secular  priest,  and  for  some 
time  rambled  about  without  a  settled  residence.  In  those  days  a  man  mighty 
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more  easily  than  now,  change  his  particular  profession,  or  even  take  op  two 
iof^cthcr.  "Hence  Rabelais,  ^i^wn  weary  pcrhaiis  of  clerical  restninti, 
be^n  to  study  mediciue,  and  on  iixine  himself  at  Montpellier,  took  his 
deforces  an  a  physician  and  practised  pnysic  with  reputation.  In  the  uii* 
versity  of  Montpellier  ho  also  read  lectures  on  medicine  **  to  a  numeroui 
auditory/'  and  is  said  to  have  published  '*  a  physical  tract,  which  did  not 
sell." 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  latter  rumour,  the  circumstance  was  pro* 
bably  one  that  influenced  him  in  leaviuf^  Montpellier  shortly  aftenrirdi, 
for  the  wider  field  of  Paris.    It  has  been  surmised,  however,  that  he  wu 
sent  by  his  university  to  solicit  something  in  its  behalf  at  court,  and  wu 
then  invited  by  influential  people  to  stay  in  the  great  city.    This  seemi 
not  unlikely,  as  his  old  school-friend,  John  du  Beliay — afterwards  Ctrdi- , 
nal — was  then  Bishop  of  Pans,  and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  render 
him  effectual  services.     It  appears  certain  that  Rabelais  attended  the 
bishop,  when  ns  ambassador  ot  Francis  I.  he  was  sent  to  Pope  Paul  III,  ' 
though  it  is  believed  that  the  chief  occasion  of  his  going  to  Itome  wu^U  . 
get  an  extinguisher  put  upon  certain  ecclesiastical  censures  which  had  been 
fulminated  against  him  for  leaving  his  convent.    It  is  not  unlikely  thit 
our  facetious  doctor  had  then  a  ])rospect  of  some  of  those  fat  benefices  into 
which  he  soon  afterwards  entered,  through  favour  of  Cardinal  Beliay;  tnd, 
for  that  reason,  one  can  conceive  he  would  be  glad  to  be  deliverea  from 
the  censures  under  which  he  lay,  as  while  they  remained  out  against  him, 
he  would  be  incapable  of  enjoying  any  preferment.     Thus  Rabelais  would 
seem  to  have  gone  to  IUxly  in  the  quality  of  a  penitent  monk,  suing  for  ■■ 
absolution.    This  absolution  he  duly  obtained  of  Popo  Paul  lil^  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1536— Rabelais  being  then  of  the  sober  age  of  fifty-three.  '■ 
Being  now  freed  from  all  his  previous  disabilities,  the  course  was  open  to 
him  either  to  resume  his  clerical  functions,  or  to  practise  physio— prorided 
the  last  was  done  "  without  gain  and  only  by  way  of  chanty." 

Singular  enough,  no  sooner  do  we  find  him  authentically  and  officiiHy 
"  absolved,"  than,  in  the  very  next  story  we  come  upon,  he  is  represented 
as  requesting  his  Holiness  to  be  kind  enough  to  *'  excommunicate'*  him.  , 
Of  course  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  the  request  was  made  in  jest;  Iwt 
one  would  have  expected  that  a  man  in  his  situation,  and  before  snchi 
presence,  would  have  hardly  dared  to  indulge  himself  in  so  bold  a  ioculi- 
rity.    However,  the  story  runs  to  this  effect.    Cardinal  Beliay— maae  Ctf-  '' 
dinal  during  his  present  embassy — having  brought  him  with  the  rest  of  his  , 
retinue  to  the  Pope,   that— according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day— they  , 
might  beg  some  favour  of  his  Holiness,  Rabelais,  being  bid  to  make  ha  | 
demand,  had  the  audacity  to  beg  that  he  might  be  excommunicated.   E^^n 
if  so  strange  a  request  had  not  come  from  a  man  who  had  bulls  of  recent 
absolution  in  his  pocket,  it  would  have  l>een  sufficiently  strange  to  cMM  . 
surprise  ;  and,  accordingly,  Rabelais  was  ordered  to  say  why  hehadnisde  ! 
it.    His  answer  was  quite' ready.    Addressing  himself  to  the  Pope»  "Hsj 
it  please  your  Holiness,"  said  he,  '^  I  am  a  Frenchman,  of  the  little  town  of  I 
Chinon,  whose  inhabitants  arc  thought  somewhat  too  subject  to  be  thrown  . 
into  a  sort  of  unpleasant  bonfires  ;  and  indeed  a  good  number  of  honeit  . 
men,  and  amongst  the  rest,  some  of  my  relations,  have  been  fairly  bumSH  > 
there  already.    Now,  would  your  Holiness  but  excommunicate  me,  I  ihoo^  '  • 
be  sure  never  to  burn.    My  reason  (for  so  thinking)  is,  that  passing  throaga 
the  Tarantese,  where  the  cold  was  very  great,  in  the  way  to  this  city,  with  i 
my  Lord  Cardinal  du  Beliay,  having  reached  a  little  hut  where  an  on  < 
woman  lived,  we  prayed  her  to  make  a  fire  to  warm  us;  but  she  bomed  •&  . 
the  straw  of  her  bed  to  kindle  a  faggot,  yet  could  not  make  it  burn;  sothit 
at  last,  after  many  imprecations,  she  cried,  'Without  doub^  this  ftiggoi  wti 
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soommunieated  b^  the  Pope's  own  mouth,  since  it  will  not  burn.'  In 
hort,  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  without  warming  ourselves.  Now,  if  it 
lease  your  Holiness  but  to  excommunicate  me  thus,  I  might  go  safely  to 
ay  country."  His  object  in  all  this,  we  are  informed,  was  to  expose  the 
tersecnting  temper  of  the  Romish  clergy,  among  whom  he  had  no  great 
eason  to  expect  he  should  be  very  popular  after  his  return ;  but  some  have 
hought  it  was  also  meant  as  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  inefficiency  of  some 
ormer  excommunications,  which,  as  in  England  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  in 
rermany  by  the  Lutherans,  had  been  treated  with  undeniable  contempt. 

He  who  could  bear  himself  thus  sarcastically  in  the  very  face  of  his 
loliness,  was,  doubtless,  no  less  liberal  of  his  biting  jokes  before  others. 
The  Italians,  it  is  said,  are  of  all  men  the  least  disposed  to  forgive  raillery, 
rhen  they  are  themselves  the  subject  of  it.  From  Rabelais,  it  would  seem, 
h^  beard  more  than  they  could  tolerate,  **  insomuch  that  he  was  obliged 

0  ieave  Rome  without  much  preparation."  We  are  to  fancy  him  picking 
lis  way  alone,  b^  roads  not  very  familiar  to  him,  and  rather  indifierently 
lOpoutred ;  for  either  he  could  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the  embassy,  or  by 
vme  chance  he  had  been  left  behind.  He  had  a  license  from  the  Pope  to 
»rftctise  physic  in  Rome,  but  this  being  coupled  with  the  proviso  that  he 
lioold  do  so  only  "  in  the  way  of  charity,"  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  such  a 
raainess  had  detained  him.  Re  all  this  as  it  may,  he  was  ti'avelling  home- 
fwds,  and  had  arrived  at  Lyons,  when- he  found  himself  destitute  of  road 
noney.  With  his  love  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  this  was  a  sore  and 
larassing  dilemma.  Let  the  reader  picture  it  for  himself,  and  bethink 
lOWy  in  such  circumstances,  he  would  act.  Not  one  in  a  million  would  be 
ikely  to  hit  upon  our  wit's  expedient.  Being  lodged  at  the  Tower  and 
hugely  a  famous  inn  in  Lyons,  pondering  as  we  may  conceive,  one  morning 
jHer  breakfast,  how  he  should  manage  to  pay  his  bill,  his  attention  was  idlv 
iirected  to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  ciiimney — wood  ashes,  be  it  understood, 
18  in  ihoee  days,  there  were  no  coal  fires  in  France.  I'he  ashes  were  soft 
ind  powdery,  and  looked  very  like  an  apothecary's  compound,  and  from 
hat  resemblance  the  perplexed  traveller  caught  a  hint.  He  took  some  of 
.he  ashee,  and  wrapt  them  up  in  several  little  papers.  On  one  of  them  he 
frote  **  Poison  to  kill  the  King ;"  on  another,  **  Poison  to  kill  the  Queen  ;'' 
ma  third,  ''Poison  to  kill  the  Duke  of  Orleans."  Putting  them  into  his 
x>dLet,  he  sallied  out  into  the  Market  Place,  and  going  into  the  Exchange 
le  met  with  a  voung  merchant  who,  from  the  stylo  of  physiognomy,  seemed 

1  promising  subject  for  a  bit  of  practical  banter.  Getting  into  conversation 
with  him,  Rabelais  told  the  unsuspecting  simpleton  that,  by  a  certain  skill 
le  had  in  divining  characters  from  the  cast  of  a  man's  countenance,  he 
Mmld  perceive  that  he  (the  merchant)  had  a  great  desire  to  get  an  estate 
mhUv'  ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  he  would  come  with  him  to  his  inn  he 
wmm  put  him  in  a  way  to  get  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  greedy 
nerchani,  as  was  expected,  took  bait  at  the  proposal,  and  going  with 
ftabelalsy  the  two  sat  down  to  drink.  He  who  was  to  be  so  much  obliged, 
)f  coixTBe,  gave  orders  for  the  wine,  and,  the  drinking  being  well  com- 
neoced,  came  at  once  to  the  main  point — namely,  how  to  get  the  hundred 
;hoiiaaDd  crowns.  Rabelais  was  in  no  hurry  to  communicate ;  nevertheless, 
ifter  another  bottle  or  two,  and  meanwhile  pretending  a  great  deal  of  cau- 
ion,  he  brought  forth  the  papers  of  powder,  and  proposed  to  him  that  he 
ihonld  make  use  of  them  according  to  their  superscriptions.  So  startling  a 
proposal  might  have  been  expected  to  require  a  little  consideration,  yet, 
learcely  hesitating,  the  merchant  promised  to  undertake  the  business ;  and 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  they  should  meet  again  next  day  to  take 
final  measures  in  regard  to  it.  For  the  present,  away  goes  the  credulous 
trader — ^not^  boweyer,  to  deliberate  in  private  on  the  treasonable  project^ 
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but  he  runs  straightway  to  a  judj;e  to  lay  an  information  againit  BabeUii.  , 
loitcad  of  returnini;  to  him  next  momipf^he  gets  out  of  the  way,  andthera 
enters  in  place  of  him  a  IiiRty  strong-fisted  constable,  who  carries  off  tht  , 
jolly  doctor  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  judgment  scat.    The  Danphin  I 
of  France  had  actually  f>ecn  i>oisoned  not  long  before,  so  that  it  seemed  not 
unlikely  a  plot  might  be  in  preparation  for  poi^ning  the  rest  of  the  zoysl 
family.    On  being  examined  bv  the  judge,  the  prisoner  would  give  no  aniwer 
to  the  accusation,  further  than  by  saying,  that  he  had  told  the  young  meichsnt  ' 
ho  had  never  thought  him  fit  to  Kccp  a  secret,  and  that,  for  nimselC  he  only 
desired  the  papers  might  bo  secured,  and  he  and  they  be  sent  forthwith  to  the 
king,  for  he  had  strange  thincs  to  say  to  him. 

Acconiingly,  he  is  carcfull}-  conveyed  to  Paris,  being  handsomely  treated 
by  the  way,  at  free  cost,  as  wan  the  manner  with  king^s  prisoners;  and  being 
come  to  that  city,  was  immediately  tsikcu  before  his  majesty,  who,  knowing  : 
him  of  old,  asked  him  what  he  had  done  to  be  brought  up  in  that  condition.  , 
Here  the  judge,  advancing,  made  hisreiKirt,  sliowea  the  powders  with  their 
labels  and  the  information  wliich  he  had  dniwn.  Kabclais  was  then  per- 
mitted to  n)akc  answer ;  which  he  did  by  taking  up  the  powders  and  shdv- 
inir  the  king  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  innocent  wood-ashe*—  . 
whereupon  Iiis  majesty  immediately  perceived  what  appeared  to  him  fl  1 
pleasant  jest,  an  ingenious  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  accused  forgetting  | 
a  free  lift  home,  with  good  tendance  and  provision  by  the  way ;  and  the  j 
poor  jud;;c  was  only  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

The  author,  on  whose  authority  we  have  this  story,  declares  frankly  that 
ho  would  not  be  answerable  fur  its  truth,  aiu-  more  tluin  he  would  for  miny 
others  ascribed  to  the  same  person.    ^  W  hen  a  man,"  says  he,  "has  once 
been  very  famous  for  jests  and  merry  adventures,  he  is  made  to  adopt  all  : 
the  jests  that  want  a  father,  and  many  times  such  as  arc  unworthy  of  nun." 
Nevertheletss,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  story  accords  well  cnoujHt  I 
with  his  character ;  and  no  account  of  Itabelais  would  look  authentic,  if  j 
some  comical  stories  did  not  fonu  a  part  of  it.    Whether  the  follovin;;  be  | 
!   of  the  reliable  or  ])roblematic  sort  we  arc  not  certain,  bui  wo  find  it  kI  | 
I   down,  on  apjuu'ently  {^ood  authority : —  j 

!       At  the  university  of  Mont])ellier,  it  used  formerly,  and  perhaps  continues,  i 
to  be  the  custom  to  admit  none  to  the  degi'ee  of  doctor  of  physic  there,  vho  ' 
has  not  first  ]>ut  on  the  L:own  and  cap  of  liabehiis,  which  wero  for  a  long  I 
while,  and  may  possibly  he  still,  pcrser\'ed  in  the  Castle  of  ^[orac,  in  that 
city.    The  ceremony  is  considered  one  of  veneration  for  the  memoir  of  the  I 
man,  on  account  of  an  im])()rtant  service  ho  ones  rendered  to  the  university. 
Some  scholars  having  occasioned  an  extraordinary  disorder  in  the  pbicc^thc 
Cunlinal  Archbishop  of -Sens,  then  Lord^haucellor  of  France,  upon  pom- 
])laint  made  of  it,  caused  the  univci*sity  to  be  deprived  of  u  nuniuer  Qf  iu 
privileges.    I'he  members  naturally  desiring  to  have  them  restored,  and 
llabelais  being  then  a  resident,  nothing  was  thought  Gtter  than  he  (a  nun 
already  famous  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  and  learning)  should  bo  despatched 
to  Pans  to  solicit  their  restitution.    On  arriving  in  Paris,  however,  >( 
seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  he  would  ])rosper  in  his  errand.     The  diffi- 
culty lay  in  gaming  audience  of  the  Chancellor,  who.  being  greatly  iuccnacd 
at  the  dLsturb.auce,  refused  to  hear  anything  on  tho  nehalt  of  the  univcisit}' 
of  Moutpellier.    So  Kabelu is,  having  vain 5' tried  to  get  admitted,  bad  to 
think  of  some  witty  device  which  might  serve  his  purpose.    He  attired  him* 


condescending  to  ask  him,  in  a  pei'emptory  manner,  who  lie  was,  and  vhat 
he  wanted,  his  reply  did  not  much  enlighten  them,     ^^ing  asked  ioi&e 
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ther  qnestioiiSy  he  answered  in  Latin,  which  the  other  understanding  not, 
ne  of  the  Chancellor's  officers  that  could  speak  the  tongue  was  brought, 
rho,  addressing  himself  to  our  doctor  in  Latin,  was  answered  hj  him  in 
vteeky  which  tne  other  understanding  as  little  as  the  first  did  Latin,  a  third 
ras  fetched  who  could  speak  Greek  ;  but  ho  ho  sooner  spoke  in  that 
anipaage  to  Rabelais,  but  Rabelais  answered  him  in  Hebrew*  and  one  who 
inoersuMid  Hebrew  being  with  much  difiiculty  procured,  Rabelais  spoke  to 
iim  in  Syriac  :  thus  liavmg  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  the  familj,  the 
[^hancblior,  wlio  was  told  tnat  there  was  a  merry  fool  at  his  gate  who  had 
midone  every  one,  not  only  in  languages,  but  in  smartness  of  repartee, 
irdcred  him  to  bo  brought  in.  It  was  a  little  before  dinner.  Then  Rabe- 
iau^  shifting  the  farcical  sceuc  into  one  more  serious,  addressed  himself  to 
bhe  Chancellor  with  much  respect,  and  having  first  made  his  dicuse  for  his 
forced  buffoonery,  in  a  most  eloquent  and  Icamod  speech,  so  eflTectually 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  univei'sity,  that  the  Chancellor,  at  once  ravished 
lad  persuaded,  not  only  promised  the  restitution  of  the  abolished  privilc^s, 
bat  made  the  doctor  sit  down  at  table  with  him,  as  a  particular  mark  ofhis 
Bftoem." 

A  grand  hoax  was  played  by  Rabelais  upon  a  cert&ih  medical  faculty. 
Hoanng  that  this  learned  faculty,  fur  the  sake  of  small  sums  of  monej,wa8 
In  the  habit  of  admitting  ignorant  pretenders  as  doctors  of  physic  without 
Bzamination,  and  even  without  seeing  them,  Rabelais  sent  tne  usual  fees, 
and  got  one  made  doctor  there,  unseen,  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Johannes 
Dabiulu^  who  was,  indeed,  his  own  horso  jack,  or,  as  some  relate,  his  mu}e 
—there  being  a  little  variety  in  different  versions  of  the  tradition.  Touch- 
ing this  same  Jbhannes  Caballus,  there  is  another  story,  in  which  he  apnears 
iHth  less  dignity,  but  rather  more  in  character.  Rabelais  being  at  Paris, 
mdy  BB  was  his  wont,  more  careful  of  himself  than  his  beast,  had  trusted 
bim  to  the  care  of  some  printers'  men,  desiring  them  at  least  not  to  let  him 
irant  water.  But  he  having  perhaps  forgotten  to  give  them  drink  money 
for  the  trouble,  they,  in  return,  uncharitably  forgot  the  poor  brute.  At  the 
Bnd  of  three  days,  the  creature,  having  drunk  as  little  water  as  his  master, 
{who,  however,  nad  its  substitute  in  wme)  began  to  poke  about  on  a  forag- 
ing expedition,  and  thereby  got  into  involved  circumstances.  It  was  Sun- 
day morning,  and  most  good  people  were  at  church,  but  there  were  some 
Ulew  heretical  boys  about,  who,  espying  John,  showed  a  disposition  for  a  lark 
at  his  expense.  One  mischievous  urchin  took  a  fancy  to  get  upon  his  back; 
presently  another  got  up  behind  him,  and  then  another,  and  yet  another, 
lintil  as  many  as  four  had  mounted.  Without  bridle  or  halter  they  rode 
for  some  distande  prosperously  along.  Johannes  was  a  grave  animal,  and 
brooteded  st<^ily ;  steadily  and  leisurely  he  went  down  the  street  called 
Bt.  Janies*)  until,  ^at  length,  ho  came  near  a  'church,  when,  turning,  he 
walked  stolidly  iato  the  porch — being  drawn  thither  by  the  scent  of  water. 
In  vain  did  the  four  outriders  kick  and  bully  him,  in  vain  did  tiicy  strive  to 
tnm  him  back  into  the  sti-oet :  thirsty  .Johannes  was  headstrong,  and 
mmrehed  straightway  up  to  the  holy-water.  Sacrilege  and  desecration  !  his 
profane  nose  plunges  into  the  sacred  cistern,  he  drinks,  elevates  his  nostrils 
in  the  fhoe  of  the  congregation,  and  derisively  shakes  his  ears  !  Poor  John, 
in  ikcty  felt  victimized,  and  this  was  his  manner  of  expressing  his  resent- 
ment. Ih  making  holy-water  they  put  salt  in  it,  and,  to  an  unsophisticated 
taste,  salt  water  is  not  agreeable,  so,  of  his  own  accord,  John  turns  back 
with  his  four  riders,  apparently  itnprcssed  with  his  failure  in  seeking  water, 
bnt  quite  unconscious  of  impiety.  The  congregation,  meanwhile,  had  been 
not  a  little  horrified  and  astonished  by  the  incident.  Some  of  them  took 
the  poor  animal  and  his  bestriders  for  a  sort  of  spectral  quadruped  laden 
with  aouls  from  purgatory,  coming  to  cool  their  foreheads^  and  thus,  in 
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besides,  I  wiU  die  in  it,  for  Btaiiquiin  domino  moriuntur,**  This,  surely.  .... 
grave  jestiDg.  According  to  a  monkish  writer,  his  last  words  were,  '^Let  aovn 
the  curtain,  the  farce  is  over."  After  his  death  a  scaled  paper  was  found 
which  proved  to  contain  his  last  will,  consisting  of  these  items  : — ^^I  owe 
much  ;  I  possess  nothing  ;  1  give  the  rest  to  the  poor." 


asilcniplaintivo  way,  admonish  sinners  to  make  good  use  of  holy-water 
wh  i!eihey  had  it.    Others  looked  upon  the  spectacle  as  a  sheer  intentionai 
profanity]!  instigated,  probably,  by  the  enemy  of  mankind,  or  by  some 
wicked,  'reckless  heretic  in  his  ser\'ice.    What,  therefore,  could  be  more 
proper  than  tliat  the  poor  biiito  should  be  seized  and  put  into  the  pound, 
and  his  owner  be  thus  compelled  to  come  forward  and  claim  him  f    AVhen 
it  was  discovered  tlmt  his  master  was  none  other  than  the  witty,  sco&ng 
Kabelais,  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  he  had  planned  the  whole  scandalous  i 
advcntui*e,  with  a  view  to  ridicule  the  priesthood  and  the  established 
ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  the  unhappy  Johannes  Caballus  was  net  ' 
released  from  Ids  dreary  durance  until  Lis  master  had  paid  pretty  dearly  . 
for  his  drink. 

Though  innocent  enough  of  any  irreverence  in  this  matter,  as  the  resder 
can  perceive,  Rabelais  certainly  indulged  himself  freely  in  satirical  reflee-  | 
tions  on  priests  and  their  superstitions ;  and  he  is  even  said  to  ha^'e  some*  . 
times  changed  words  while  reading  the  public  service  to  give  it  a  sarcastic  | 
ap])lication  to  the  monks.    At  the  same  time  he  did  not  spare  any  extrkvi- 
gunce  of  opinion,  or  absurd  asceticism,  that  was  noticabie  in  the  ecclesisstieil 
reformers.  There  is  an  anagram  of  his,  anything  but  complimentary,  on  tbe 
name  of  John  Culvin,  who  had  called  him  a  madman,    it abelais,  indeed, 
like  the  ancient  Democritus,  made  himself  merry  with  all  the  follies  and 
impertinences  of  mankind  ;  and  so  great  was  his  natural  mirthlubeas  of  , 
mind  that  almost  everything  he  said  or  did  was  stamped  with  the  marki  of  ' 
fun  and  levity.    Only  in  regard  to  one  thing  was  he  ever  known  to  be  a 
little  serious,  and  that  was  the  payment  of  a  tavern  reckoning ;  thisuaedto 
make  him  somewhat  grave,  ])artly  because  his  purbo  was  never  over  full,  I 
and  partly,  perhaps,  to  guard  himself  against  ueing  imposed  on  by  the 
vintners.    To  this  day,  wu  believe,  the  time  of  paving  a  tavern  score,anMUir  - 
good  fellow?,  or  Pantagnielists,  is  still  called  in  );Vance  U  qvaH  <r  katndt 
lialiilait — that  is  Kabelois*  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  man  becomes  uneaqr  • 
about  his  bill.  ! 

On  account  of  his  wit,  good  sense,  and  learning,  and  through  the  patron-  . 
age  of  tho  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  Itabelais  obtained,  and  for  many  yean 
enjoyed,  very  liberal  preferments  in  the  church.    He  was  a  nrebend&nr  of  ■ 
8t.  Maur  des  Fcssez,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  curate  (in  the  French  sense)  I 
of  the  paribh  of  Meudon,  in  the  same  diocese.    Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  institution  of  pluralities  in  the  church  was  not  a  thing  which  fiabelais 
objected  to.    At  Meudou  he  had  a  ])Ieasant  countr}'  retreat,  and  here  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  his  far-famed  Gurgantua  and  Pautagruel— but  on 
this  point  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt.     Another  circumstance  is  lees  nnce^ 
tain,  namelv,  that  liabelais  was  living  here  when  overtaken  by  his  last  sick- 
ness.   He,  however,  had  himself  removed  to  Paris,  and  there,  "in  a  houae 
in  the  street  called  I^  Rue  des  Jardins,  in  St.  Paul's  parish,"  we  are  in- 
formed, he  died,  "about  tho  year  1553,  aged  70  vears." 

The  passion  for  jesting,  which  distinguished  him  through  life,  la  nid  to 
have  been  strong  in  him  to  its  close.  Cardinal  du  Bellav  haTing  sent  t 
page  to  in(}uire  after  his  condition,  his  answer  was,  "  Tell  my  lord  I  iA 
just  going  in  quest  of  a  great  Perhaps  (un  grand  pcut-etre).''  Pfotlongbe* 
ibro  his  departure,  he  is  reported  to  have  called  for  his  domino  (a  sort  of 
hood  worn  bv  ecclesiastics)  saying, "  Put  me  on  my  domino,  for  I  am  cold; 
^  vill  die  in  it,  for  Btatiquiin  domino 
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Upland  lawns  and  f^ceny  dells, 

Cottage  chimneys,  ding-dong  bells, 

Little  birds  that  sing  in  trees,  , 

Pretty  flowers  and  humming  bees, 

liutterflies  that  fly  zig-zag, 

Humble  bees  with  honey -bag,  '  *    , 

Tiny  chirpers  in  the  grass,  | 

Skippin*^  from  you  as  you  pass  ; 

Little  skylarks  up  so  high. 

Books  that  caw  in  meadows  by, 

Silly  sheep  and  lowing  cows, 

CocK-a-doodlcs,  bow-wow-wows. 

Little  girls  and  little  bo}  s, 

Full  of  nonsense,  lull  ot  noise, 
Tell  me  now,  if  into  rhyme  you  throw  *em, 
Don*t  they  make  you  a  nice,  little,  pretty  poem  ? 


%  (Bhmt  ni  ^0nb0n  nfUx  Pibnibj^t. 


BY  STEPHEN  LEIGH  HUNT. 


A  de%7  freshness  Alls  the  silent  air, 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain. 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven  ; 
In  full  orb'd  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 

Rolls  thro*  the  dark  blue  depths ; 

Beneath  her  steady  ray. 

The  desert  circle  spreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean  girdled  with  the  sky. 

Mouthijf. 

is  only  when  free  from  smoke,  and  viewed  by  moonlight  from  some 
snco  where  the  visitor  can  look  down  upon  the  streets  and  public 
iDgs,  that  the  clearest,  and  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  view  of  the 
it  metropolis"  is  obtainable.  The  day  is,  at  last,  over  j  the  din  and 
oil  have  ceased ;  not  a  sound  to  be  heard;  not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen ; 
BO  striking  is  the  effect,  that  you  might  fancy  London  had  suddenly  be- 
>  a  city  of  the  dead, — ^albeit,  it  will  arouse  itself  in  a  few  hours,  and 
tnt  an  unparalelled  scene  of  business  and  bustle, 
ftncin^  over  it  now,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  first  attracted  to  tho 
ic  buildings  and  bridges — London  Bridge,  Southwark,  Blackfriars, 
urloo,  Hungerford,  and  Westminster,  the  latter  apparently  terminat- 
I  that  fine  old  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  tne  abbey,  alike  tho 
Ation  shrine  and  sepulchre  of  kings,  and  even  greater  men  than  they. 
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who  have  attained,  at  least,  their  earthly  immortality.  How  grand  and 
solemn  the  venerable  structure  looks  in  the  pale  moonlight,  partly  stondini; 
out  in  soft  relief,  and  partly  bnried  in  gloomy  shadowine^ !  Now  let  us  turn 
our  gaze  the  other  way  :  there  is  old  St.  Paul's — ^tnilyC  both  old  and  majes- 
tic— the  grand  cathedral  of  this  Christian  city,  if  not  Christia%land,  towe^ 
ing  in  stately  height  and  might  overall  the  surrounding  edifices  of  a  nmilar . 
sacred  character — the  very  Pope  of  the  parish  churches. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  river,  its  forest  of  masts,  and  its  dense  mass  of 
wharfs  and  warehouses  on  either  bank,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  pierce  into  the ' 
distance.  What  a  silvery  ripple  is  on  the  water,  and  how  inky  black  the  ; 
stream  appears  just  under  the  arches,  reminding  us  of  the  crime,  diabolical  | 
wickedness,  desperate  strife,  and  ho])elcs8  struggles,  even  for  existence,  end-  | 
ing  in  suicidal  death,  which  abound  in  our  modern  Babylon.. 

Descending  from  our  pinnacle  of  observation,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
desolate  streets.  What  a  feeling  of  loneliness  they  give  one,  sumsUii; 
the  idea  of  our  being  the  last  of  the  population  living,  a  delusion  wmch  b^ 
comes  so  strong  that  we  disconsolately  ask,  what  is  to  become  of  nsl  Of 
what  use  is  the  money  in  the  bank,  the  bullion  in  the  mint,  or  the  jewellerf 
and  merchandise  in  the  shops  and  warehouses,  presuming  even  that  wecin 
get  at  them  !  Will  they  save  us  from  the  pestilence  of  the  death  which  ia 
around  us,  and  how  are  we  to  escape  it !  rossibly,  not  even  by  flight,  for 
the  contagion  of  mouldering  mortality  must  rapi(Uy  spread  throughout  the 
provinces,  and but  hark  1 

*'  As  Blow  our  ship  her  foamy  track. 
Against  the  wind  la  clearing, 
Ilor  trembling  pennant  still  looks  back 
To  that  dear  isle  we're  leaving." 

That  fellow  is  the  most  pleasing  singer  we  have  heard  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  poet  is  quite  light  about  the  dearness  of  the  isle,  though  we  have  no 
idea  of  leaving  it ;  for, 

*'  Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart 
As  London— opulent,  enlarg'd,  and  stiU 
Increasing  London  ?    llabylon  of  old         * 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accompUsh'd  world's  chief  glory  now.*' 

So  writes  Cowper,  and  the  quotation  is  singularly  applicable  at  the  present 
time,  reminding  us  that,  as  a  gigantic  metropolis,  it  is  creative  alike  of  good 
and  evil,  whilst  in  the  full  energy  of  its  >'itality,  knd  subject  to  all  the 
throbs  and  throes,  sorrow  and  sutlcring,  misery  and  happiness,  which  affect 
humanity,  even  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

The  ruined  merchant  dreams  of  wealth ;  the  millionaire  of  poverty  and 
disgrace  ;  the  aspiring  vocalist  of  a  brilliant  debut ;  and  the  young  poet  of 
inditing  verso  far  superior  to  the  loftiest  eflTusious  of  Milton  or  Shacspett. 
In  yonder  bedroom,  where  a  faint  light  glimmers  through  the  casemeBt, 
lies  a  patieiit  in  the  last  stage  of  illness,  iust  dropped  off  into  ft  slninber, 
which  his  medical  attendant  was  anxiously  wisliing  fbr  as  the  only  chance 
of  his  recovery  ;  and  a  little  farther  off  we  might  point  to  the  domidfo  of 
one  who,  with  the  vigorous  constitution  that  nature  gAve  him,  ouefat  te 
have  been  sleeping  soundly  in  the  prime  of  health,  but,  aa  thermit  of 
his  incorrigible  oissipation,  is  undci-going,  in  a  frightful  fit  of  deliriQtt> 
the  consuinmation  of  that  "  happy  riddance"  of  which  his  friends  and  tttir 
tives  have  long  hoped  to  hoar.  Thousands  are  sleeping  on  beds  of  dowiiy 
and  thousands  more  on  every  conceivable  substitute,  from  the  wlkcrflMtite 
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8S  to  infectious  rags,  while  others^  destitute  even  of  a  night's  lodging, 
died  up  under  archways,  and  in  the  holes  and  comers  of  unfinished 
• 

ling  around,  we  are  reminded  of  those  who  ^  murder  sleep.'*  See 
11  uim  figure,  hurriedly  entering  the  main  street,  from  yonder  court- 
He  has  quitted  a  party  of  gamhlers,  still  absorbed  in  the  fearful 
Qent  of  play,  which  nas  rendered  him,  as  it  will  most  of  them,  utterly 
i88.  Listen  !  what  sound  of  wheels  is  that  ? — a  cart  containing  two 
ly-looking  fellows,  and  a  boy — burglars  driving  furiously  home  4o 
en  in  Whitechapel,  with  their  nighvs  booty  ;  and  what  odd-looking 
I  have  wo  here,  crowded  with  outside  passengers?  A  fire-engine, 
I  attendants  perched  on  the  top,  seeminglv  on  their  return  to  the 
^  after  one  of  those  disappointing  journeys  tnat  arc  sometimes  caused 
istake  as  to  the  locality  of  a  conflagration,  the  consequence  of  which 
r  arrival  long  after  the  flames  have  been  extinguished.  Now  there 
ndividual  among  the  group  of  firemen — a  broad-shouldered,  thick- 
irdy  little  fellow,  in  a  rusty  suit  of  black — the  "  fire  reporter" — who, 
mpersonation  of  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  London  life,  and  most 
cable  of  that  class  of  contributors  to  the  newspaper  press,  denomi- 
*  penny-a-liners,'*  dcserv-es  especial  notice. 

facility  in  obtaining  intelligence,  the  **fire  reporter"  invariably  takes 
abode  within  a  few  doors  of  one  of  the  en^ne  stations,  and,  "by  the 
aid  of  a  few  pints  of  beer,  establishes  a  friendly  acquaintance  with 
gade,  who  arouse  him  from  his  slumbers  whenever,  auring  the  night, 
lay  be  called  out  on  their  avocation.  Up  ho  gets,  and  away  he  is 
1  to  the  scene  of  conflagration.  No  matter  how  tempestuous  the 
!r,  he  braves  it  all.  The  idea  of  '^  a  good  fire"  in  perspective,  cheers 
rou^^h  the  rain  or  snow,  and  the  bitterest  blasts  of  winter  ;  albeit, 
re  in  keen  contrast  with  the  cosy  warmth  of  the  bod  out  of  which 
just  turned.  On  a  dark  or  foggy  night,  when  the  swarthy  faces  of 
gade,  their  glittering  helmets,  and  the  fiery  red  of  the  engine,  are 
ted  by  the  glare  of  torches,  smoking  and  blazing  in  the  wind,  from 
ions  speed  at  which  the  horses  are  galloping,  our  reporter  looks  like 
idemned  victim  of  some  secret  society,  whose  emissaries  are  carrying 
f  to  his  auto  da  fi ;  and,  to  speak  soberly,  perhaps  his  life  is,  some- 
seriously  imperilled.  No  wonder,  therefore,  tnat  he  spins  out  his 
lines  to  as  great  a  length  as  possible,  in  spite  of  his  havinj|[  only  a 
urs  to  write  his  report,  and  take  it  round  to  the  offices  ot  all  the 
ig  papers.  Doubtless  you  will  ask  how  and  where  does  he  put  pen 
or,  to  tell  of  the  *< awful  destruction,"  great  '*  loss  of  life,"  or  other 
I  accident  caused  by  the  *^  devouring  eleAent?"  In  a  conee  sho^  or 
•house,  should  there  be  one  open,  and  if  not,  he  makes  a  writing- 
f  Uie  step  of  a  door  under  a  gas  lamp,  or  of  one  of  the  shambles  in 
bbouring  market,  taking  five  or  six  copies  of  his  report  at  once,  by 
of  a  •*  manifold  writer.*" 

V  contrastive  sample  of  night  toU,  purely  mechanical,  we  may  advert 
law-writer,  who,  oy  the  rapid  and  unceasing  exercise  of  his  pen  from 
4}  morning,  and  sometimes  in  the  day,  occasionally  earns  from  five  to 
nnds  per  week,  which  he  commonly  spends^  in  what  he  calls  ''relaza- 
dnring  the  two  first  days  of  the  week.  Next,  take  the  poor  milliner, 
bough  her  work  requires  the  exercise  of  great  taste  and  judgment,  and 
)ften  continued  through  day  and  night,  '*  till  the  eyes  grow  weanr  and 
is  BO  wretchedly  paid  that  she  can  scarcely  earn  the  means  of'^sub- 
ie-^an  evil  extendling  almost  to  every  kind  of  employment  in  which 
1  we  exclusively  engaged, 
whither  has  our  reverie  brought  us  t     To  the  Strand,  oppotite 
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the  office  of  one  of  the  daily  newspapers— the  Morning  Chromdi.  In  t!hom 
upper  rooms,  where  tho  gas  lamps  are  bumin|f,  you  may  see  Uie  componton 
at  work.  Some  of  t)iom  arc  makin^;^  corrections,  while  the  rest  are  setUog 
up  the  fa^  end  of  a  debate  in  parliament,  or  the  editor's  **  leader/'  or,  per 

haps,  a  critique  or  review,  or look  !  thero  goes  our  friend,  the  "fire 

reporter,"  rushing  up  that  court,  and  in  at  the  door  under  the  gas  lamp,  is 
if  he  were  on  an  errand  of  life  and  death.  Poor  fellow  I  hia  mode  (/get- 
ting a  livini^  is  almost  as  exciting  and  quite  as  }>recariou8  as  Uiatofa 
gambler,  for  it  is  nossible  that  the  pressure  of  more  important  matter  majr 
cause  his  eopy  to  oe  excluded  altogether,  from  every  one  of  Uie  papen^  or 
it  may  be  cut  down  to  a  few  lines — so  many  pence — ^but,  if  used  m  full,  he 
will  probably  have  earned  a  couple  of  pounds  by  his  night's  labour,  cae! 
there  he  is  afain,  hastening,  by  a  short  cut,  to  his  last  place  of  call,  the 
office  of  tho  Morning  ^^i  ^^^^*  following  his  footsteps,  we  find  ounelTH 
close  upon  tho  purheus  or  the  west.  But  hark  !  Saint  Paul's,  Coveni  Gu> 
den,  strikes  five,  and  yonder  is  a  peripatetic  coffee  shop,  the  proprietor  of 
which  is  spreading  his  table  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  poverty  has  | 
inured  to  the  discomfort  of  a  breakfast  in  tho  street,  or  those  who,  after 
making  a  **night  of  it,"  take  a  cup  of  coffee  alfrtteo  just  ''for  the  fun  of  it" 
London  is  beginning  to  woke  up ;  our  '*  after  midnight"'  has  already  en- 
croached upon  the  c&y. 


To  write  an  anonjnnous  letter  is  ungentlemanly :  of  this  there  can  he  no 
doubt— nay  more,  it  is  mean,  dastardly,  skulking,  depraved  I  Bat  what 
could  1  do  ?    Colonel  Plinth  was  about  to  marry  his  cook  ! 

To  wiite  an  anonymous  letter  is  degrading,  to  Eay  the  least :  it  would  re- 
quire the  skill  of  a  Sophist  to  render  it  justifiable,  perhaps ;  and  yet,  when 
Colonel  Plinth  was  going  to  marry  his  cook — 

A  vixen— a  perfect  Saracen  of  a  woman  behind  his  back  ;  and  be,  a  man 
of  nice  honour,  who  had  ^ined  golden  laurels  at  Seringapatam— an  aid^ 
de-camp  to  Sir  David  Uaird— my  friend  !  1  he  intelligence  had  come  like 
a.  thunder-bolt. 

To  write  an  anonymous  letter,  except  under  the  most  imperative  eirciuB- 
stances,  is  unuuestionabljr  atrocious.  I  felt  that,  even  posited  as  I  wai,- 
with  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  conscience — «y  conscience,  ss  a  gentle- 
man and  an  officer,  would  liesitate  to  ai)prove  of  it.  I  paused--l  dete^ 
mined  to  weigh  the  matter  well ;  but  the  conviction  fell  upon  me  like  an 
avalanche,  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  I— Colonel  PUuth  was  on  the 
eve  of  marrying  his  cook — 

Rebecca  Moggs  !  And  he  my  brother-in-law— the  widowed  husbasd  of 
my  sainted  sister — a  K.C.B.— a  wearer  of  four  medals,  two  crosses,  ssd the 
order  of  the  Qolden  Fleece— a  man  who  had  received  the  thanks  of  parKa- 
ment — the  written  approbation  of  my  Lord  Clive — two  freedoms  in  go^l^ 
boxes  !— a  man  who,  bad  he  nobly  fallen  on  the  ramparts  of  Tippoo*!  capi- 
tal, would  have  been  taken  home  in  rum,  and  buried  in  6t.  Paurs. 

His  fragment — his  living  remains— (for  he  possessed  only  one  ornnoft 
sort— having  lost  a  le;i[,  an  arm,  an  eye,  and  a  nostril)— had  resolfedon/ 
what  1  conhidered,  a  sort  of  denii-post-mortim  match,  with  what  I 

A  blowfty,  underhung  menial,  whose  only  merit  consisted  in  eookiaff 
mulligatawn^r,  and  rubbing  with  a  toft  fat  talm  the  wounded  aade  of  hf 
pariiaUy  efficient  leg ;  the  i  ilegitimate  offspring  of  a  Bcpoy  pioaMr's  tivUr 
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ft  creature  whom  my  lovely  and  accomplished  bister  had  taken  from  the 
breast  of  her  dead  mother  (the  woman,  a  camp  follower,  received  an  iron 
ball  in  her  brain  from  one  of  Tippoo'e  |;»ueril]a  troops  in  the  jun|>le)— one 
whom  Evadne  had  brought  up,  with  maternal  care,  in  her  kitchen  ;— 
a  tcullion  1  And  such  a  one  to  be  Colonel  Plinth's  wife^to  take  tbe  place 
of  Evadne  !    Good  God  ! 

To  write  an  anonymous  letter  is  rather  revolting ;  much  may  be  said 
against  it ;  it  is  one's  dernier  restort:  still  it  has  its  advantages,  and  why 
neglect  them  ?  Had  Colonel  Plinth  not  been  what  he  was— were  he  but  a 
caaaal  acquaintance,  or  a  mere  friend— then  indeed-— 

But  he  was  my  brother-in-law— my  brother  in  arms*— in  a  word,  Colonel 
Plinth. 

Had  he  been  a  man  who  would  listen  to  reason — ^who  was  open  to  con- 
viction— to  whom  one  might  venture  to  speak — why  really— 

But  he  was  as  hot  as  currv  ;— yet  not  deficient  in  sense  ;  but  dreadfully 
opinionated  ; — tetchy — easily  susceptible  of  feeling  himself  insulted — care- 
All  as  to  keeping  his  pistol-case  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice — a  being  inflamed  in  body,  soul,  and  complexion,  by  the  spices  and 
•vn  of  the  burning  east. 

To  remonstrate  with  him  would  have  been  absurd  ;  he  would  have  cut 
me  down  with  his  crutch  : — he  had  amassed  three  thousand  a*year. 

To  write  an  anonymous  letter  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  thing :  but 
why  see  him  rush  into  a  match  which  would  dishonour  himself,  and  shed 
a  sort  of  retrospective  shame  on  my  sainted  sister  I 

The  cook  was  far  from  immaculate.  A  native  servant,  whom  I  dis- 
charged at  Calcutta  for  repeatedly  staying  out  all-night— but  why  expose 
the  weak  side  of  humanity  ? — 

And  another  young  fellow  of  her  acquaintance,  whom  I  pardoned  for 
having  robbed  me,  on  condition  of  his  frankly  confessing  all  his  misde- 
meanours— 

Besides,  there  was  Larry  the  trumpeter — 

And  one  or  two  more. 

Under  such  circumstances — conscious  of  hit  infatuation,  I  ceased  to 
waver:  the  end  sanctified  the  means,  and  I  wrote  him  an  anonvmous  letter. 

6he,  of  course,  would  make  a  point  of  having  children — and  then  where 
were  my  expectations  1 

Evadne  had  never  been  a  mother  :  the  colonel  was  the  only  Plinth  in  the 
universe ;  and  posited  as  I  was — Evadne  being  the  link— 1  naturally  had 
expectations. 

To  say  nothing  of  being  nino  years  my  senior,  he  was  a  wreck— a  fiery 
wreck,  full  of  combustibles,  burning  gradually  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  sun  of  his  happiness  would,  as  I  felt,  set  for  ever,  the  moment  he 
married  such  a  creature  as  ^loggs— innately  vulgar — repulsive— double 
chinned — tumid — protuberant — 

Social  festivity  was  everything  to  Colonel  Plinth  :  but  who  would  dine 
with  him,  if  his  ci-detant  cook  were  to  carve  ? — Evadne's  adopted— Larry 
the  trumpeter's  love  I — 2  couldn't. 

Therefore,  under  a  sense  of  overwhelming  duty  to  Colonel  Plinth,  I  wrote 
him  an*  anonymous  letter. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  :  the  hand  was  disguised — the  paper  such  as 
I  had  never  used,  and,  to  crown  all,  I  dropped  the  important  document  in 
a  very  distant  and  out-of-the-way  post-ofiice. 

Conscious  of  perfect  security — animated  by  the  cause  I  had  espoused  I 
^flayed  away  upon  him  from  my  masked  battery,  with  prodigious  veoemencc. 
Beserve  was  out  of  the  question ;  in  an  anonymous  letter,  the  writer,  of 
MUM,  speaks  out :— this  is  its  great  advantage.    I  took  a  rapid  review  of 
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his  achievements — I  recalled  the  accomplished  Evadne  to  his  mind's  eye^— 
I  contrasted  her  with  his  present  intended  :  Larry  the  tmmpeter  figured 
in,  and  the  forcible  expression  as  to  Caesar's  wife  was  not  forgotten.  I  re- 
buked— I  aigued — I  ridiculed — I  scorned ;  I  appealed  to  his  pride — I  men- 
tioned his  person.  I  bade  him  consult  a  ehetal  sitLSs,  and  ask  himself  if  the 
reflection  were  that  of  a  would-be  bridegroom.  1  told  him  how  old  he  was— 
what  the  Indian  army  would  think — in  short,  the  letter  carried  upon  the 
face  of  it  the  perfect  conviction  of  a  thirty-two-pounder.  Here  and  there 
I  was  literally  ferocious. 

I  dined  alone  that  day,  and  was  taking  my  wine  in  the  complacent  con- 
sciousness of  havinf2[  done  all  in  my  power,  when  Colonel  Plinth  knocked. 
Of  course  I  knew  his  knock  :  it  was  always  violent ;  but  on  this  occasion 
rather  less  so  than  usual.  I  felt  flurried  :  as  he  ascended,  my  accurate  ear 
detected  a  strange  footstep  on  the  stair.  Hastily  pouring  out  and  gulping 
down  a  bumper,  I  contrived  to  rally  before  my  triend  entered. 

Commonly  his  countenance  was  turbid-— 6i7/oiry, — rufous, — the  Red  Sea 
in  a  storm  :  now  it  was  stony— pale — implacable  :  he  was  evidently  wkik 
lot  with  wrath.  II is  eye,  usually  lurid  as  that  of  a  (>clops  at  the  foige, 
was  cold — clear — icy  ;  his  look  froze  me.  I  had  seen  him  thus  before— in 
the  breach  at  Seringapatam. 

His  salute  was  alarmingly  courteous :  he  begged  leave  to  introduce  a 
friend — Baron  Cahooz,  a  noble  Swede  in  the  Prussian  service.  Never  before 
had  I  beheld  such  a  martinet ;    where  could  Plinth  have  picked  him  up  t 

The  Baron,  in  very  good  English,  expressed  his  concern  at  making  so 
valuable  an  acquaintance  as  that  of  Major  Mocassin,  under  such  infelidtons 
circumstances.  Colonel  Plinth  had  been  insulted  :  but  as  I  had  so  long 
been  his  most  valued  friend — as  we  had  fought  and  bled  on  the  saine 
fields — as  those  arms  (bis  right  and  my  left)  which  had  been  so  often  linked 
together,  were  mouldering,  sido  by  side,  in  the  same  grave — as  I  was  bis 
brother-in-law,  Colonel  Plinth  would  accept  of  the  amplest  possible  apology: 
with  any  other  man  than  Major  Mocassin,  Colonel  Plinth  would  have  gone 
to  extremities  at  once. 

I  was  petrified  during  this  speech  ;  but  at  its  conclusion  some  sort  of  an 
inquiry  staggered  from  iny  lips. 

i3arou  Cahooz  did  not  understand. 

I  declared  myself  to  bo  in  the  same  predicament :  would  he  be  so  good 
as  to  explain  ? 

In  reply,  the  Baron  hinted  that  I  must  be  conscious  of  having  written 
Colonel  IMiuth  a  letter. 

Fearing  that  Plinth's  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  and  that  this  was  a 
nue  to  trap  me  into  confession — remembering  my  precautions — and  feeling 
sure  that  nothing  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  brought  home  to  me,  unlesi 
I  turned  traitor  to  myself— I  denied  the  imputation  point  blank  !  Indeed, 
what  else  could  I  do  ? 

Colonel  Plinth  uttered  an  exclamation  of  bitter  contempt,  and  hobUed 
towards  the  door. 

Baron  Cahooz  handed  me  his  card  : — ^nothing further  could  be  done:  ^ 
hoped  the  friend  whom  1  might  honour  on  the  occasion  would  see  him  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  to  expedite  the  necessary  arrangements. 

I  made  a  last  effort.  Advancing  towards  the  door,  where  Ptinth  stood, 
I  begged  to  protest  that  I  was  mystified— that  he  must  be  labouring  under 
a  mistako. 

<  *  A  mistake  !"  shouted  ho,  in  that  tremendous  tone  which  for  a  moment 
had  once  appalled  the  tiger-hearted  Tippoo,— <<A  mistake,  Major  Mocassin ! 
There's  no  mistake,  sirrah !    Will  yon  deny  your  own  handwriting  f 

Bo  saying  he  threw  the  letter  ia  my  &oe  and  retiree^  followed  by  GahooX' 
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In  another  moment  the  veil  was  torn  asunder.  Having  never  before  at- 
tempted an  anonvmous  letter,  and  acting  under  the  influence  of  confirmed 
habity  I  had  concluded  the  fatal  epistle,  without  disguise^  in  my  customary 
terms  i— •*  Youn  ever,  John  Mocassin  ! !" 


NoTB. — The  foregoing  paper  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  his  cousin,  in 
Kentucky,  by  Major  Mocassin,  a  few  hours  after  Colonel  Plinth  and  Baron 
Cahooz  hflkd  quitted  him.  On  the  inside  of  the  envelope  appears  the  follow- 
ing : — **  'Tis  now  midnight.  Rear  Admiral  Jenkinson  has  settled  every- 
thing with  the  Baron,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction ;  wo  are  to  be  on  the 
ground  by  six  in  the  mominof.    If  I  fall — " 

After  considerable  research,  we  have  discovered  two  announcements  in 
the  public  prints  which  form  valuable  appendages  to  Maior  Mocassin's 
document.  The  first  extract  is  from  a  London  journal,  published  in  1819, 
the  second  from  a  Bath  paper  of  two  years  later  date. 

No.  1. — ^"Yesterday,  at  his  own  residence  in  Wimpole-street,  by  special 
licence,  Colonel  Plinth,  K.C.B.,  to  Rebecca  Louisa  Moggs,  a  native  of  Ma- 
snlipatam.  The  gallant  colonel  went  through  the  ceremony  with  his  onlv 
remaining  arm  in  a  sling — having  a  few  hours  before  exchanged  shots,  both 
of  which  took  effect,  with  Major  Mocassin." 

No.  2. — "  The  busy  tongue  of  fame  reports  that  a  gallant  major,  who 
served  with  distinction,  and  lost  an  arm,  under  Sir  David  Baird  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  about  to  lead  to  the  altar  the  dashing  relict  and  sole  legatee  of  a 
brave  and  affluent  brother  officer  who  recently  died  at  Cheltenham.  A 
mutual  attachment  is  supposed  to  have  been  long  in  existence ;  for  the 
bridegroom  elect  fought  a  duel  on  the  lady's  account  with  hor  Late  husband, 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  marriage.  Pecuniary  motives  may,  perhaps, 
have  influenced  the  fair  one  in  giving  her  hand  on  that  occasion  to  the 
gallant  major's  more  fortunate  rivaL" 


Noteis  upon  Baolts* 

In  the  good  old  times,  when  learning  was  the  sole  property  of  ecclesias- 
tics, when  Bibles  wore  chained  to  church  walls,  and  the  ability  to  compass 
plain  reading  and  writing  was  considered  a  liberal  education,  it  was  said 
that  he  who  planted  an  oak  deserved  well  of  his  countrymen.  In  our  day, 
however,  the  proverb  has  lost  something  of  its  force  and  meaning,  and 
another  saying,  no  less  significant,  has  taken  its  place.  We  no  longer  give 
the  place  of  honour  to  the  planter  of  a  grove  of  oaks,  but  we  say,  that  he 
who  writes  a  ^ood  book  becomes  a  benefactor  to  his  country  and  his  race. 
Employing  this  illustration  of  a  change  in  manners  as  a  key-note,  how  easily 
might  a  magazine  article,  a  pamphlet,  nay  even  a  volume,  be  written.  It 
might  be  shown  how  early  appeals  to  popular  taste  were  made  through 
the  medium  of  architecture  and  painting ;  how  music  and  oratory  were 
brought  in  as  efficient  aids  to  intellectual  progress,  and  how  modem  litera- 
ture grew,  step  by  step,  out  of  ballads,  legends,  and  monkish  traditions. 
But  tne  platform  is  too  wide  for  our  present  purpose,  and  we  make  a  pre- 
sent of  tne  idea  to  any  ambitious  student  into  whose  hands  these  pages  may 
happen  to  falL  In  our  dav,  books  are  numerous  enough,  thougn  good 
books — books  that  are  fitted  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  enlighten  the 
world ;  books  that  are  worked  out,  thought  out,  written  out  from  their 
authors*  own  minds  ;  books  that  bear  the  marks  of  integrity  about  them ; 
original  books,  that  are  not  merely  the  richauffage  of  other  men's  works  but 
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are  real  creations ;  |;enuine  booka,  in  which  a  matt  thinks  whal  he  aajs, 
and  says  what  he  thinks— are  almost  as  scarce  as  in  those 

/'  Happy  days,  when  letters  first  were  taught 
To  act  as  faithful  messengers  of  thought ; 
When  yellow  parchment,  with  its  polished  grain^ 
And  snowy  paper  first  received  a  stain?' 

When,  therefore,  a  really  good,  original  book — no  matter  what  its  sub- 
ject, so  it  be  not  hurtful  to  morals  and  good  taste, — ^makes  its  appearanccL 
wo  welcome  it  as  a  friend,  and  mentally  take  its  author  to  our  homes  and 
hearts.  Such  a  book, — true  to  its  own  purpose,  and  displaying  such  an 
amount  of  original  research,  learning,  and  good  common  sense,  as  entitles 
it  to  national  recognition, — is  Charles  HaroWick's  "  History  of  Preston. *** 
Independently  altogether  of  its  author*s  connexion  with  tne  ^reat  Unity 
of  Odd-Fellowship,  this  book  has  claims  upon  the  literary  public,  second  to 
that  of  no  county  or  local  history  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  Beginning 
at  tbe  very  beginning,  Mr.  Hard  wick  traces  the  history  of  his  native  town 
from  tho  earliest  times.  From  the  pre-historic  days  when  Roman  galleys 
floated  in  the  estuaries  of  theRibble  and  the  Wyre;  when  the  painted  savages 
whom  we  love  to  call  ancient  Britons  roamed  over  the  unreclaimed  wims, 
and  built  their  wigwams  in  the  pathless  woods  and  forests  of  tho  "country 
of  the  Brigaiites*'— as  tho  district  lying  between  tho  Scottish  borders  on  • 
the  north,  and  the  Mersey  and  Humber  on  the  south,  was  called  :  from  the  [ 
da^s  when  Saxon  and  Dane  fought  hand  to  hand  for  the  possession  of  the  ' 
soil,  and  drove  tho  aborifrines  back  into  their  fastnesses,  as  the  red  Indiansu 
in  modern  times,  have  been  driven  into  theirs,  till  they  became  lost  and  '; 
utterly  extinct :  from  the  period  when  the  more  polishea  northmen,  led  by  , 
Conquering  William,  satiated  with  continental  victory,  turned  their  arms 
f^iust  England,  overcame  the  son  of  Godwin,  and  routed  the  Saxons  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Hastings  :  from  the  conquest  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire by  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  ono  of  William*s  subordinate  chiefs :  through  all 
the  strifes  and  struggles  of  those  eventful  times,  Mr.  Hardwick  brings  his 
history,  till  wo  come  to  our  days,  and  elections,  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  mu- 
nicipal dissensions,  take  the  place  of  wars  and  tumults;  till  trade  and 
commerce  have  routed  knight  and  baron,  with  all  their  gaudy  panoply 
of  men-at-arms,  and  servitors,  and  waving  banner,  and  glancing  helmet, 
and  glittering  sword,  quite  out  of  the  fielo,  and  nothing  of  old  romance  is 
left  out  what  wo  learn  from  books. 

But  to  leave  these  generalities  and  to  come  to  facts.  To  treat  this 
''History  of  Preston"  as  it  deserves,  we  should  devote  at  least  twenty  pages 
to  its  consideration.  This,  however,  is  quite  beyond  our  scope,  and  we  can 
merely  indicate  what  our  inclination  would  lead  us  to  examine.  Besides 
presenting  the  reader  with  an  excellent  historical  and  topographical  de- 
scription of  "  Proud  Preston" — as  it  is  popularlv  called,  from  the  letters 
P.P.  ( Princeps  pacts )  on  the  corporation  seal,  which  exhibits  a  lamb  cou> 
chant,  surrounded  by  the  legend  ^^tUgiUtm  Comvne  Villa  d$  Prt^m^~-\he 
author  has  done  the  state  some  service  by  his  discovery  of  the  Homan 
Station  of  Walton-le-Dale.  This  discovery  must  be  considered  a  highly 
valuable  one;  as,  besides  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  it  has  necessitated  an  entire  reconstme- 
tion  and  revision  of  the  previously  admitted  topography  of  Lancashire.  AH 
the  writers  who  had  hitherto  investigated  the  question  as  to  the  Roman 
Station  (the  Coccium  of  the  tenth  inter)  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  been 

*  **  Htotory  of  the  Borough  of  Preaton  and  its  Environs,  in  the  Connty  of  LaocMter  ;**  by 
CharlM  Hardwick  (member  of,  and  contributor  to,  «Jie  Lancaihirs  and  OhMhirt  HItlOTie 
Society;  author  of  "Friendly  SodeUes,  their  UUtory,  financial  J^Mi>tett,  4ic**j— PnatM : 
Worthlngton  and  Co.    London :  Slmpldn,  Bfanhall,  6t.  Co. 
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in  the  dark.  Mr.  Hardwick*s  perseverance  and  antiquarian 
^e  set  the  historians  ri^ht,  and  established  the  jlreciBe  situation 
in  camp,  in  Lancashire,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  ''The  discovery," 
a  second  station  on  the  iiibble,  completes  a  dotibie  line  of  forts, 
'<  passes  over  the  principal  rivers  in  Lanca^<hire.  One  is  at  the 
tidal  estuaries  of  the  Mersey,  the  Kibble,  and  the  Lune,  which, 
erves,  Agricola  himself  'surveyed,  and  fixed  the  stations;' 
idate  at  Stockton  Heath,  near  Warrington;  Coccinm  at  Wal- 
reston  ;  and  Bremetonacis  at  Lancaster,  on  the  Lune.  The 
land  line,  on  the  same  rivers,  is  formed  by  Mamntium,  at  Man- 
:odunum  at  Ribchester ;  and  Ad  Alunum  at  Overborough,near 
lale.'*  (p.  34.)  The  supposition,  that  Ribchester  was  once  a  port, 
it  at  rest  by  M  r.  Hardwick's  discovery.  *'  For  if,"  says  he,  ''the 
he  time  referred  to,  risen  six  feet  higher,  or,  what  would  amount 
the  same  thing,  had  the  level  of  the  valley  been  depressed  but 
station  could  not  have  existed.   Indeed,  it  must  have  required, 

to  be  well  embanked,  to  ensure  protection  from  the  ravages 
r  floods,  providing  the  river  current  and  tidal  flow  were  no 
)  at  the  present  time.  In  all  human  probability,  the  valley  of 
^resents,  at  the  present  hour,  neai^ly  tne  same  gtnerol  features 

Roman  legions  left  the  country.  Its  superficial  aspect  may 
d;  the  alluvial  deposits  may  have  increased;  the  river  channel 
)comc  'sanded  up  or  diverted;  marshy  swamps  may  have  been 
ito  solid  earth  ;  the  dense  oak  forests,  which  once  crowned  its 
have  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  civilixation  ;  but  no  proof  has 
danced  that  its  ^eat  outlines  have  changed  since  the  day  when 
Sotantiau  warriors  succumbed  to  Roman  discipline  and  Roman 
resigned  their  stronghold,  in  the  midst  of  the  swainps  of  Wal- 
>ldiers  of  the  victorious  Agricola."  (p.  64.)  Mr.  Uardwick  has 
9  curious  light  on  the  discussion,  as  to  the  locality  of  the  great 
jnanburg,  tought  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  ▲  JD.  934-7, 
1  the  sceptre  of  all  England  in  the  hands  of  Athelstan.  As  the 
licle  has  it — 


elstan  king 

he  Lord 

,  the  bmcelet-giver, 

rother  eke, 

*theling, 

glory 

^on, 

es  of  swords, 

lanbnrh. 

t-walls  they  clove, 

ed  the  war-lindens, 

ftfan' 

of  Edttard. 

their  noble  natnre 

r  ancestors, 

in  battle  oH, 

ery  foe, 

defended, 

d  homes. 

ley  crushed ; 

sh  people 

thipmen 


The  field  'dsoniede* 
With  warriors'  blood, 
Since  the  sun,  up 
At  morning  tide. 
Mighty  pliMiet, 
Glraed  o^er  grounds, 
God*s  candle  bright^ 
The  eternal  Lord's, 
Till  the  noble  creatttfe 
Sank  to  her  settle* 
There  la^  many  A  warrior. 
By  javelm  strewed  ;^  ^ 
Northem-inan 
Over  shield  shot ; 
So  the  Scots  eke, 
Weanr  war-sad. 
Went  Saxont  onwa/rdt 
Throughonlt  the  daw. 
In  numeroui  hanat 
Pwrmdd  th>e/ooUiep$ 
Of  the  loathed  noHone. 
They  hewed  the  fHtfitiveSi 
Behind,        * 


*>«■ 
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With  swords  mUl-sliarp, 
Merctaas  rdfased  n^t 
The  hard-hand  play 
To  aaj  horoesy 
Who  with  AnUd; 
Over  ihj  ocean. 
In  the  ship's  hosom. 
This  land  soueht— 
Fated  to  the  fight. 


Five  kings  lay 

On  the  battle-stead. 

Youthful  kings 

Bj  swords  in  slumber  laid. 

So  seven  eke 

Of  AnlaPs  earls. 

Of  tho  army  countless  :— 

Shipmen  and  Scots, 

There  was  made  flee. 


The  site  of  this  famous  battle  had  lon^  been  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
antiquarians.  Mr.  Baines,  the  hlstonan  of  Lancashire,  inclmes  to  Bron* 
borough  in  Cheshire  :  others  name  Bamboro  in  Northumberland,  Boam 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire.  Sharon  Turner,  in  hit  ^His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'*  is  in  favour  of  the  first-mentioned.  He  bbju- 
*<  It  is  singular  that  the  position  of  this  famous  battle  is  not  afloertsinei 
The  Saxon  song  says  it  was  at  Brunanbnrh  ;  Ethelwerd,  a  conteroponiy, 
names  the  place  Brunanduno  ;  Simeon  of  Durham,  Weondune  or  Ethm* 
nanwerch,  or  Brunnan  byrge ;  Malmsbury,  Bmnstord  ;  Ingulf  says  Bran- 
ford,  in  Northumbria.  These,  of  course,  imply  the  same  place  :  but  where 
was  it  ?  Camden  thought  iU  was  at  Ford,  near  Bromeridge,  in  Northum- 
berland. Gibson  mentions  that,  in  Cheshire,  there  is  a  place  called  Bran- 
burh  [the  Bromborough  before  mentioned].  I  observe  that  the  Viliire 
mentions  a  Bninton  in  Northumberland/*  Again,  Dr.  Gil€»,  thcannoUtor 
of  **  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle,*'  fixes  on  Brumby  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr.Hird- 
wick,  however,  suggests  a  Lancashire  site,  and  ingeniously  connects  tire 
^eat  "find**  of  treasure  at  Cuordale,  near  Preston,  in  1840,  with  the  battle 
in  question,  bringing  forward  the  Saxon  chronicle  itself  to  support  his 
views.  "  If  Mr.  Baines'  view  (that  the  battle  was  fought  at  the  date  meo- 
tioned)  be  correct,"  says  our  author,  *'  the  deposit  ot  the  Cuerdale  coins 
may  have  taken  place  about  this  time.  It  is  true  Anlaf  was  ruUn^  chi^  | 
in  Dublin,  and  next,  one  of  the  wings  of  his  army  *was  very  nnmeroM,ts^ 
consisted  of  tho  disorderly  Irish.'  The  coast  of  Lancashire  being  a  pftrioi 
the  Danish  province  of  Northumbria,  was  in  every  respect  best  adapted  fin^ 
tho  landing  of  this  portion  of  the  invading  army.  Yet  the  elder  historian* 
expressly  state  that  Anlaf  commenced  tlie  warfare  by  'entering  tho  HaH^ 


arrival  of  these  piratical  adventurers,  for  we  are  told,  tho  governors,  who 
Athelstan  had  left  in  Northumbria,  were  soon  overpowered.    *  Gudrek-^ 
fell,  and  Alfgeirr  fled  to  his  sovereign  with  the  tidings.'    The  Irish  troo^^ 
may,  therefore,  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  and  afterwsr^^ 
joined  their  victorious  friends  from  Scotland,  Denmark,  and  Wales,  befor^ 
Athlestan  appeared  to  check  their  progress.    The  English  monarch  ap^^ 
pears  to  liave  nogociatod,  at  first,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  to  collect 
sufficient  force  to  .attack  the  invaders.    Anlaf  is  sauf  to  have  imitated  tb(^ 
expedient  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  entered  the  Saxon  camp,  in  the  disffoiio^ 
of  a  humble  harper.    Athelstan,  being  informed,  after  his  departure,  of  the  ^ 
true  character  of  the  minstrel,  removed  his  tent  to  another  portion  of  the  ^ 
ground.    In  the  evening  the  camp  was  surprised,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, who  had  taken  up  the  position  vacated  by  the  king,  was  killed  in 
the  onslaught.    A  terrible  strunpgle  ensued,  but  the  Saxons  eventually 
triumphed.    The  next  day,  Athelstan  prepared  for  a  general  engagement. 
After  a  night's  rest,  a  sanguinary  struggle  took  place,  the  confederated  in- 
vaders were  utterly  routed  ;  Anlaf  fled  to  his  ships,  and  sailed  for  Dublin. 
The  small '  find*  of'^thirty-five  coins  of  a  similar  character  to  those  discovered 
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eJe,  made  in  1611,  at  Hardkirke,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Blnndell, 
',  Btren^hens  Mr.  Baines's  position  that  the  great  Iwttle  may  have 
j^ht  upon  the  west,  and  not  upon  the  east  coast ;  or,  at  least,  that 
istprobahl^  embarked  at  some  port  in  Lancashire^  on  his  flight  to 
1  926.    Amidst  so  much  contradiction  and  uncertainty,  an  attempt 
line  which  of  the  many  suggested  places  should  be  piWerred,  is  a 
I  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.    Another  suggestion  for  the  solution 
eat  topographical  enigma  may,  therefore,  be  offered  without  much 
;ion.    Mr.  Clay  has  shown  tnat  the  site  of  the  Cuerdtdc  *  find'  is 
m  the  old  map,  as  the  locality  of  a  battU,    It  is  well  known  the 
ad  Saxon  warriors  used  the  Koman  roads  in  their  military  opera- 
d  many  of  their  conflicts  occurred  in  their  immediate  vicinity.    It 
•le  enough,  the  Wyre  being  the  best  natural  harbour  on  the  coast 
thire,  that  Anlars  Irish  troops  and  a  portion  of  the  Danish  rovers 
lere,  and  committed  some  of  the  ravages,  the  memory  of  which 
has  perpetuated.    A  struggle  may  have  taken  place  at  the  '  pass 
bble,  at  Walton.    The  site  of  the  *  find'  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
tie  direct  Roman  road  into  Mercia  passes  by  Walton  and  Warring- 
Choshiro.    From  these  facts  an  important  question  naturally  arises, 
e  any  places  on  this  lino  of  road  which  answer  to  the  Saxon  Bru- 
!    Yes ;  at  least  quite  as  nearly  as  any  of  the  localities  whose  pre- 
have  hitherto  been  advanced.    The  llev.  T.  Sibson,  in  his  survey 
)man  road,  savs  Bamber  Green  (now  called  Bambor  Bridge)  is  a 
»n  from  Bam-borg,  which  signifies  *  War  Town.'    The  neigh bour- 
i;e  is  called  Brownedge.    It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  will 
t  Brunendune  quite  as  well  as  Bromeridge  !    There  is  as  great  a 
ty  that  Bam-borg  is  a  modernised  rendering  of  Brunanburh  as 
tmboro'  or  Bambury  !    Bromborough  certainty  retains  the  letter 
»  first  syllable,  and  may,  perhaps,  therefore,  present  the  nearest 
lation.    But  Bromborough,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mersey, 
Varthumbriaf    Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  as  well  as  Bourne  and 
,  in  Lincolnshire,  are  disqualified  for  a  similar  reason.    The  plape 
found  somewhere  north  of  the  Humber  and  Mersey.    Brownedfi^e 
iich  more  than  a  mile  from  Cuerdale.    This  may  be  the  spot  indi- 
the  crossed  swords  on  the  old  map  engraved  m  Dr.  Whi taker's 
of  Whalley.'    Both  Bamber  Bridge  and  Browned|^e  are  situated 
Cnerdcn  and  Cuerdale.  The  two  latter  names  are  evidently  Danish, 
two  former  Saxon.    The  original  burgh  or  fort,  from  which  the 
ime  is  taken,  would  most  probably  be  situated  upon  the  rising 
»f  Brownedge.    Its  commanding  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  a 
Chapel.    The  great  Roman  way  passes  immediately  by  it.    Some 
near  this  place  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  Roman 
it  Walton,  from  surprise  on  the  south.    Hence  the  probability  of 
•ns  naming  the  place  Brunanburh,  from  which  Bamberg  and  Brown- 
Y  have  been  derived.    The  syllable  an  or  en  is  often  written  in  the 
n  names  of  towns,  though  dropped  in  modem  orthography.    Thus 
ister,  Bedanford,  and  Oxenford,  are  reduced  to  Axminster,  Bed- 
l  Oxford.    Brunan,  in  the  Teutonic,  signifies  'springs.'    There  are. 


or 

ritten  in  the  Domesday  survey  *  Bruno.'  'rhis  is  the  nearest  etymo- 
oincidenco,  and  the  locality  answers  well  to  the  description  of  Bru- 
•  Bourne  Hall  is  situated  upon  a  '  dune'  or  hill,  wblch  commands 
tificially  blocked  up  channel  of  the  Wyre.  Therefore,  Brunan- 
Bmnford  would  strictly  apply  to  it.    Edward  Baines  has,  in  his 
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Domosday  map  of  Lancashire,  placed  Dnine  npon  the  Ribble,  as  thoof  h  it 
represented  the  firyninj^  of  the  present  day.    This  is  evidently  a  mistake. 
In  the  text  it  U  named  in  order  between  ItutkcUe  (Ho.«all)  and  rerrvBTM, 
(Thornton),  whicli  identifies  it  with  Bourne.    Bourne  is  in  the  ntifbhou^ 
hood  of  Poulton,  *  near  which  town,  according  to  tradition,  a  great  Bambcr 
of  bones  wore  ploughed  up  in  an  adjoining  field,  about  sixty  years  ago.'  It 
is  likewise  said,  that,  being  pronouuced  human,  they  were  buried  is  iht 
church  yard  at  Foulton.    Burnley,  in  Lancashire,  is  situated  on  the  fins 
or  Burn.    Anglo  Saxon  remains  have  been  discovered  at  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  Saxifield,  where  tradition  says  a  battle  wasioiiKlt 
at  the  time  of  the  heptarchy,  and  a  distinguished  chieftain  slain.   Luge 
quantities  of  bones  and  somo  other  confirmatory  relics  have  been  found  ob 
tne  spot.    Tho  situation  of  Burnley,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  ]»,  hov- 
cver,  detrimental  to  its  claims  to  the  site  of  tho  decisive  battle  of  BraniB- 
burh.    Many  expressions  in  the  poem  seem  to  imply  that  the  final  stniq^ 
took  place  near  the  sea  filiore.    I^ot  far  from  Kochdale,  is  a  spot  naned  - 
*  Kil-dancs,'  near  Baniford,    The  site  is  not  much  over  two  miles  from  a 
place  called  '  Bumedge*  or  '  Brunnidgc.'    Kil-danes  may  be  a  burial  plaei 
of  Scandinavian  soldiers  slain  in  battle.    A  sword  belonging  to  a  Danieli 
warrior,  and  other  remains,  have  been  found  here.    The  great  Roman  rosd 
ironi  York  to  Manchester,  passes  near  the  place,  and  a  Saxon  castls  stood 
not  fiar  from  the  spot.    The  objection  to  Burnley,  however,  applies  eqnallr 
to  Itochdole,  both  places  being  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.    Thetr» 
sure  may  have  been  deposited  at  Cuerdale,  on  the  defeat  of  one  of  Atbel- 
8tan*s  governors ;  and  Anlafs  troops,  unable  to  maintain  their  position, mj 
have  eventually  succumbed  to  the  army  of  the  king,  on  the  banks  of  tke 
Wyre  or  Kibble.    It  is  evident  more  than  one  battle  was  fought  during (ke 
short  campaign.    The  similarity  of  the  nauies  of  the  places,  and  their  near 
neighboiirhood,  may  have  caused  the  confusion  of  terms  exhibited  hj  the 
Saxon  and  other  chroniclers.    The  song  states  that  the  Mercians,  'ikrmt^ 
(mt  the  day*  of  the  great  fight,  'in  numerous  bands, /iNr#ii€cff As ^^jfe^vf 
tlie  loathed  nations  ;'  the  rout  was  continued  to  the  coast,  for  Anlaf  him- 
£elf  is  said  to  have  been  'made  flee,  hp  need  eonstrmned^  to  the ikip^f prow^ 
with  a  little  band.    Tho  bark  drove  afloat — the  king  de^iarted — ou  thefil- 
low  flood  his  life  he  preserved.*    Athelstan's  governor,  who  rctrttted  oa 
the  landing  of  the  invaders,  and  carried  the  news  to  the  king,  was  named 
Alfgoirr.    Ho  fought  at  tho  battle  of  Brunonburh,  and  was  defeated  la  ' 
Anlafs  midnight  attack.    According  to  Sharon  I'umer,  he  '  fled  from  the 
field,  and  eventually  the  country.,'    There  is  nothing  improbable  ia  the 
conjecture  that  this  governor  may  have  lived  at  Cueroiale,  and  havcbwied 
tho  treasure  on  the  landing  of  the  Irish  forces  under  Anlaf.    His  flight 
from  the  country  will  explam  why  the  hoard  was  not  recovered,  the  after 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  pi-ccise  localitv  of  its  deposit,  and  the  pcmnlir 
tradition  on  the  subject.    The  present  is,  by  no  meaner  tho  first  home  i 
erected  on  the  site  of  Cuerdalo  Hall,  as  abundant  remains  of  old  fouidt* 
tions  in  the  gardens  testify.    The. song  especially  records  that  theSazo^ 
warriors  defended  their  ^Aoards'  and  their  homes."  (pp.  79 — 63»)   '^^ 
suggestion  of  Mr,  Hardwick's,  as  to  the  site  of  the  great  battle,  ^JjjJ 
course,  mot  with  both  opposition  and  defence ;  but,  though  the  jiointrtin 
remains  unsettled,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  from  all  we  have  real 
on  tho  subject,  the  Historian  of  Preston  has  the  best  of  the  ailment. 

We  had  marked  down  numerous  interesting  passages  for  quotation,  bB| 
we  find  that  we  have  nearly  exhausted  our  space;  We  sliall  return  to  thb 
highly  valuable  work  at  an  early  day.  Meanwhile,  we  may  observe  that 
the  volume  is  cxcellentlv  well  got  up.  It  consists  of  nearly  aercn  hundred 
pages,  capitally  printed  on  fiuo  paper,  handaomelj  botind,  as  fiidi  i  , 
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b66k  shoald  be,  and  illustratod  with  about  a  hundred  steel-plate  en- 
graTings  of  riewB  in  Priest's  Town  (the  ancient  etymology  of  the  place) 
and  its  delightful  neighbourhood.      We,  like  many  others  probably,  had 
Imagined  Preston  to  be  a  close,  dirt^,  manufacturing  town  ;  but,  on  a  visit 
latalr,  for  the  second  time  in  our  lite— ^t he  first  was  at  night,  when  we  ar- 
rlired  in  the  dark  and  lefl  in  the  dark — we  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
Ihud  this  historical  town  to  be  not  only  clean  and  airy,  but  beautifully 
^tnated  on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  hill,  dale,  wood,  and  water, 
"with  the  Ribble  flowing  at  its  feet,  and  in  the  distance,  on  one  side  the  great 
mimnaring  seiL  and  on  the  other  the  giant  mountains,  so  aptly  termea  tho 
Iwekbone  of  England;  as  if— as  Mr.  llardwiek  prettily  puts  it — dame 
nature  had  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  as  to  whether  she 
Intended  Preston  to  be  an  inland  or  a  seaport  town.  Now  that  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  wUl  of  tho 
people,  has  thrown  some  diliiculty  in  the  way  of  continental  travel,  sum- 
mer tourists  cannot  do  better — after  reading  Mr.  Hard  wick's  book — than 
avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  railway  trips  offered  by  the  two  great  com- 
panies whose  lines  place  Preston  in  direct  communication  with  the  whole 
of  the  south,  and  wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Ribble,  f^om  liibchester 
the  clean  to  Lytham  the  beautiful,  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  delightful 
walks  within  our  ken. 

Wo  had  intended  to  have  quoted  the  best  chapter  (in  a  merely  literacy 
sense)  in  the  book, — tho  Valiojr  of  the  Ribble, — and  to  have  said  something 
of  the  town  of  Preston  itself,  its  municipal  government,  merchant  guild, 
niannfkcturera,  trade,  and  commerce — on  all  which  subjects  Mr.  Hardwick 
it  tersely  eloquent ;  but  we  And  oursolves  at  the  end  of  our  tether — some 
other  volumes  before  us  yet  claiming  a  word  or  two  of  notice,  in  virtue  of 
their  yonth,  their  age,  or  their  merits. 

Amokq  the  books  on  opr  library  tableland  it  must  be  understood  that 
fre  notice  only  those  which  have  bceu  specially  sent  us  for  review — we  are 
happy  in  beinsr  able  to  give  a  first  place  to  the  *'  Wolf  Boy  of  China,"  by 
—  friend  and  contributor,  William  Dalton.    This  pleasant  story  is  in- 


tended for  the  reading  of  boys,  and  deserves  to  be  placed  beside  *'  Robinson 
Cnisoe"!^and  the  *•  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  on  the  shelves  of  every  boy's  library. 
Under  tne  guise  of  the  adventures  of  Lyu  Payo,  the  wolf  boy,  the  author 
iakm  his  readers  into  China,  and  ^ves  them  much  valuable  information  con- 
eeming  that  strange  and  interesting  country.  Each  chapter  is  headed  by  a 
Chinese  jroverb,  illustrative  of  some  peculiar  custom  or  some  moral  truth 
fiuniliar  amon^^  the  Chinese  people ;  and  the  book  itself  is  handsomely 
bound  and  printed,  and  contains  several  well- engraved  pictures  of  oriental 
manners,  after  the  designs  of  that  rising  artist,  W.  M*Uonnell.— A  new 
edition  of  that  charming  book,  Gilbert  White's  *^  Natural  Historv  of  6el- 
bfMUC,"  has  boon  published  by  James  Blackwood.  The  work  is  illustrated 
witk  numerous  engravings  of  birds,  &c,  and  tho  text  has  been  newly  edited 
br  a  competent  naturalist.— —From  the  same  house  (forming  a  new  volume 
of  Bhuskwood's  London  Librarv)  we  have  Gabriel  Ferry's  *"Cava]iers  and 
I^reo  Lances  of  New  Spain,"  full  of  adventure,  and  abounding  with  interest 
andmvstenr;  **  Lorimer  Littlegood,"  atale  of  modem  life,  capitally  worked 
ont ;  the  "Slan  about  Town,"  and  the  ''Absent  Man,"  by  Cornelius  Webbe; 
and  the  late  Plumer  Ward's  excellent  story,  "De  Clifford,  or  the  Constant 

Man." Our  contributor,  Mr.  Edward  Charles  Moggridge,  (the  vonngest 

mm  of  "  Old  Humphrey,")  has  forwarded  us  a  volume  of  poems  (London  : 
Jndd  and  GLiss)  of  considerable  merit,  most  of  which  have,  we  ima^ne, 
already  passed  the  critical  ordeal  in  the  pages  of  various  magozmes. 
They  are  worthy  of  collection,  however,  and  do  credit  to  their  author. 
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08  ooniaining  a  multitude  of  thoaj^hts  well  and  xnoBtcallr  expressed.-^  i 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  "  Handy  Book  on  Property  Law/'  (Blackwood  and  ' 
Sons)   is  a  very  valuable  little  work,  fuU  of  information  to  those  wlio  / 
have  houses  or  lands  to  dispose  of,  or  to  beqneath,  or  who  wish  to 
purchase;  but,  like  all   such  books,  the  burden  of  the  whole  advice 
IS — when  you  have  anything  to  do  with  law,  consult  a  lawyer.    Jost 
as  the  Utorary  M.D.  says,  ''buy  my  book,  but  don't  attempt  to  doctor 
yourself."     iJord  St.  Leonard  gives  you  the  law  and  the  common  sense  of 
contracts,  mortgages,  settlements,  leases,  wills,  trusts,  and  conveyances^ 
but  warns  you  that  ho  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  his  client.—  i 
'*  Diamonds  and  Spades,'*  (London,  H.  Lea)  by  James  II.  Friswell,  sothor  i 
of  "  Houses  with  their  Fronts  off,"  &c.,  is  an^nteresting  story  of  two  ehildrea 
bom  on  the  same  day,  one  the  child  of  Laay  Silverspoon,  wife  to  the  hed 
of  the  **  house  of  Ingot,''  the  other  a  beggar's  brat,  born  in  No.  7,  Ao^l  , 
Court,  in  "the  Brill,  Camdon  Town."    The  mother  and  father  of  Leigh  | 
Woodroffe,  the  poor  child,  dio  of  grief  and  poverty,  and  the  infant  is  taken 
to  the  workhouse,  where  he  is  ''dragged  up,   and  iMirelv  escapes  tnrningont 
a  thief,  through  the  advico  of  a  young  gentleman  of  tne  **  Artful  l^f>^^* 
school,  who  luxuriates  in  the  cognomen  of  **  Pip  "  or  the  "game  'on."  Th*  i 
two  children,  thus  introduced  to  the  reader,  run  through  a  variety  of  ftd-  , 
ventures,  when,  of  course,  it  turns  out  at  last  that  the  beggar  is  the  trne  ; 
aristocrat,  and  the  aristocrat  is  not  the  rightful  heir  to  the  great  **  hoos^  i 
of  Ingot."    In  the  conduct  of  this  story,  Mr.  Friswell  only  just  misses  ex*  | 
cellonce ;  and,  if  Douglas  Jerrold  had  never  written  ''St.  Giles  and  St.  ' 
James,"  and  Charles  Dickens  had  never  written  **  Oliver  Twist,"  and  h>"-  ; 
a-dozen  other  popular  autliors  had  not  cruelly  anticipated  the  prind^  . 
events  in  this  story, "  Diamonds  and  Spades"  would  not  only  have  been  in*  , 
teresting,  but  original.    Nevertheless  the  novel  is  well  worth  its  price  (two  , 

shillings),  and  will  doubtless  attract  numerous  purchasers. Mr.Frif**"  ' 

has  just  concluded,  in  the  pages  of  the  '*  Train,''  his  "  Sham  Pamphlets,]*  >  ' 
clever  story  on  the  Thackeray  model.    It  is  a  pity  that  a  writer  possesftOg  ', 
so  ready  a  pen  shonld  not  strike  out  a  path  tor  himself.    Why  need  ve 
always  run  our  vehicles  in  the  ruts  of  other  carriages  f    Why  cannot  we  , 
strike  out  lines  of  our  own  ? 

We  must  dismiss  in  a  single  parao;raph  some  half-dozen  other  volnmef*  , 
Cuthbert  Bedo's  capital  story,  "  Nearer  and  Dearer,"  has  appeared  in  * 
second  edition  ;  as  also  has  the  "  Fairy  Fables  " — a  most  gonial  and  detight* 

ful  book — by  the  same  author. Our  friend,  Mr.  Peacock,  has  produosd* 

most  charmmg  fairv  story,  for  children  of  all  ages,  entitled  "  The  Adventortf  j 
of  St.  George  after  his  famous  Adventure  with  the  Dragon,"  which  is  adflsi"  { 

rably  illustrated  by  Gustavo  Dor6. The  "Further  Adventures  of  thelittle  . 

Traveller,"  bjr  the  author  of  the  "Christmas  Tree,"  carries  its  hero  into 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. — -The 
"  Baddington  Peerage,"  by  George  Augustus  &la,  is  about  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Routledge,  who  have  also  brought  out  Mr.  Augustus  Mayhew'i 
capital  tale  of  Lonaon  Life,  called  *'  Paved  with  Grold,"  wiiich  has  already 

appeared  in  shillins^  numbers. Robert  Brough's  clever  novel, "  l^Iarstoa 

Lynch,"  with  which  our  readers  first  made  acquaintance  in  the  "  Train,''  i^ 

we  understand,  just  ready  for  publication. Captain  Crawley,  the  author  of 

"Billiards,  its  Thoory  and  Practice,"  is  engaged,  we  hear,    on  a  sense 

of  handbooks  on   Backgammon,  Chess,    ana    Whist. Thackeray's 

"Virginians" — the  best  of  all  its  author's  tales — ^has  reached  its  sixth  nmB* 
her ;  and  last  though  not  least,  we  believe  that  our  Grand  Master  is  basil/ 
engaged  on  his  new  book  relating  to  Ff  iendly  Societies. 
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iddreiSf  written  Jar  and  delivered  at  the  I5th  Grand  Annual  Fete  of 
Brighton  Dutrict  of  the  Mancheeter  Unity^  SwUe  Oardene^  JShoreham, 
Monday,  June  28, 1852,  in  Aid  of  the  *'  Odd-FeUouis'  Bali;'  Briahton,  by 
m  Curtis,  QJi,  of  the  BriglUon  District,  and  a  Member  qftne  Board 
JHreetora, 


Old  cnstom  daimB,  that  such  a  day  as  this 

To  say  a  word  or  two  we  should  not  miss ; 

To  plead  our  cause,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 

I'll  do  my  best— just  listen  to  a  fable  : 

'Tib  one  of  ^sop  s  which  I  much  admire — 

The  fable  of  the  children  and  their  age4  sire. 

He  saw  amongst  them,  anger,  bitterness,  and  strife, 

Which  sore  annoyed,  and  oft  disturbed  his  life. 

At  length,  to  cure  them,  on  this  plan  he'd  fix. 

Before  them  placed,  firm  bound,  a  heap  of  sticks. 

'<  Break,  break,  my  boys,"  the  aged  father  cries ; 

Now  see  with  force  each  eager  stripling  tries^ 

But  all  in  vain ;  the  bundle  was  too  finn, 

Try  as  they  would,  their  energies  did  spurn. 

At  length,  when  wearied,  he  undid  the  nand; 

Behold  them  now,  divided  in  eacli  hand. 

**  Break^  break,  my  boys,"  a^in  the  father  said. 

And,  eager  to  the  task,  again  they  sped. 

The  task  was  easy,  'twas  accomplished  qnick^ 

And  each  one  soon  produced  his  oroken  stick. 

<*  See  here,  my  sons,*'  replied  this  father  kind, 

'^'Tis  union  which  through  life  one  family  should  bind; 

United,  you  are  firm,  no  earthly  power  can  break, 

In  Heaven  e*er  trust,  have  but  one  earthly  stake." 

Now,  for  our  moral— sure,  from  this  we  learn, 
Tis  union  which  all  earthly  happiness  must  earn : 
For  men  were  made  to  cheer  and  aid  each  other 
By  doin^  good,  each  striving  for  his  brother. 
And  0,.if  ever  unity  is  found. 
Amidst  this  life,  where  earthly  strifes  abound, 
'Tis  found,  my  friends,  in  sucn  a  band  as  ours, 
Where  union  gives  us  strength,  ability,  and  powers. 
We're  called  Odd-Fellows,  strange  though  our  name  appear. 
We  do  much  good  towards  our  brothers  here : 
Should  sickness  smite,  should  grief  or  pain  oppress, 
Kach  brother  strives  to  cheer,  to  aid,  to  soothe  distress. 
And  when  stem  DeaUi,  the  monster,  e*er  appears. 
The  couch  is  watered  by  a  brother's  tears. 
Should  widow  mourn,  snould  orphan  children  grieve, 
A  brother's  duty  bids  a  brother's  pangs  relieve. 
Assist,  my  friends,  the  task  we're  now  upon^ 
We  ask  a  plac^  our  work  to  carry  on ; 
A  place  where  brother  may  with  brother  meet. 
And  friendly  looks  and  words  a  brother  greet. 
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O  maj  the  task,  that  weWe  commenced  to-day, 

Our  anxious  care  and  eaffer  hopes  repair ; 

Boon  may  the  building  nso,  that  we,  with  pleasare,  call 

Our  Urder*8  home— our  own  Odd-Fellows'  Hall. 

Kind  friends,  excuse  the  trespass  I  have  made ; 

And  now,  to  end,  1  thank  you  for  your  aid  ; 

May  we  e'er  spread  in  a^e,  as  well  as  youth. 

Our  Order's  motto—"  Fnondship,  Love,  and  Truth." 


BfiADFORny  YoBKSinBE.— Atthe  quarteily  meeting  of  this  district^  on  I 
day,  December  26th,  1857,  a  certificate  of  merit,  handsomely  framed  uddi 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  John  T.  lllinswoiu, 
retiring  G.M.  of  the  district,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  strenuous  ami  ttnra 
exertions  for  its  welfare  during  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  lllingwordi  i 
Eented  Bradford  at  the  Lincoln  and  Norwich  A.M.Cs.  From  an  addrai 
scquently  issued  by  him,  it  appears  that  the  mortality  of  this  district  ft 
ten  years  ending  1857.  has  b^n  433  memben  and  ^89  wives;  them 
paid  for  those  deaths  being  £6,703»  raised  by  an  averago  levy  of  £8  2s. 6 
member;  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  ending  1647}  there  were  336  bm 
and  341  wives  died,  the  amount  paid,  £6,747,  equal  to  £1  17b.  d^d.  permfl 
the  district  numbering  upwards  of  3,000  memMrs.  Mr.  IlUngwofth  ta% 
that  lodges  should  consider  their  position  at  tlie  end  of  each  year, audi 
tain  whether  their  financial  progress  justifies  them  in  proceeding  as  thej 
hitherto,  or  whether,  by  a  little  prudent  and  timely  retrencbment,  the] 
ultimately  avert  that  inevitable  ruin  which  results  fmn  reckleialy  baa 
future  prospects  for  present  indulgences. 

Belfast.— Odd-Fellows'  'Soibkb.— On  the  6th  of  February,  Ike  I 
members  of  the  Society  of  Odd- Fellows,  M  .U.,  with  their  relatives  sad  ft 
in  strong  force,  assemoled  at  a  soiree  in  the  Victoria  Hall.  The  compa 
the  nuinber  of  400,  included  a  large  proportion  of  the  gectlo  sex— the  ^ 
sisters,  &c.,  of  the  members  and  others  present,  and  the  riunion  was  li 
respectable  and  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  The  baii^was  tiat 
ornamented  with  flags  and  mottoes. 

Brighton. — A  very  friendly  meeting  between  the  memben  and  fi 
of  the  Lewes  and  Brighton  lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  took jd 
the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Febniarr  litl 
the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  Railway  Company,  the  party  from] 
was  brought  into  Brighton  at  excursion  &res,  and  had  a  special  tnui 
vided  for  their  return  home  at  11.30  p.m.  Upwards  of  800  aai  down 
excellent  tea,  provided  by  Mr.  Chatfield,  of  Bond  Street ;  after 
singing  and  dancing  prevailed,  and  a  happy  evening  was  apent.— T 
port  and  balance  sheet  of  the  M.U.  ball,  licid  at  the  Boyal  ravilion 
1 8th  January,  has  been  published,  find  the  committee  have  banded  e 
the  Sussex  County  Hospital  the  amount  of  the  balance,  £S6  lOs.  8d. 

Cardiff. — On  Friday  evening,  (ho  SOth  of  January,  a  handaomc 
monial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hewitt^  eonsisting  of  «  silTer  ] 
on  which  are  the  emblems  and  other  devices  of  the  Order,  a  pi 
money,  and  an  address  printed  on  satis.    On  the  back  of  ta    nn 
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Dgnved  the  follo'wiiig  insoription  :— ^*  January,  18&S.  Presented  by  the 
ardiff  District  of  thel.O.  of  O.F.,  M.U.,  to  Mr.Bamuel  Hewitt, for  valu- 
ble  senrices  ivhiie  acting  as  Grand  Master  in  1867.''  The  satin  banner 
emrs  the  following  address  :— **  To  Mr.  Samuel  Hewitt,  P.F.G.M.,  Cardiff 
>istriet  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  Manchester  Unity. — 
lir :  In  consideration  of  the  services  which  you  have  rendered  to  this 
listrict,  by  taking  such  active  nieaeures  in  administering  to  the  estate  of 
he  late  treasurer,  and  your  unflinching  exertions  in  securing  a  very  con- 
iderable  sum  from  the  hands  of  his  successor,  the  officers  and  brethren 
lere  assembled  bcjg^  to  tender  you  their  most  cordial  thanks,  and  hone  that 


tog  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  those  who  appreciate  your  past  semces,and 
rho  admire  the  zeal,  energy,  and  promptitude  with  which  you  acted 
nder  the  most  trying  circumstances  that  ever  occurred  in  this  district. 
OBV  Edwards,  G.M.  ;  Geobge  Asheb,  D.G.M.  ;  Joseph  Thomas,  C.S. 
iardiffj  January  29th,  1858."— Thepresentation  took  place  in  the  Castell 
lan^dd  Lodge  Room,  which  Mr.  Williams,  the  host,  nad  decorated  with 
iQcn  taste  and  ability. — The  principal  officers  and  most  influential  members 
f  the  district  were  present, 

GtorcESTEB. — On  Monday,  March  8,  after  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
•tandard  of  Freedom  Lodge,  at  Host  Bond's,  the  Prince  of  Wales  Inn, 
tloncester,  the  District  Treasurer  was  presented  with  a  valuable,  richly 
mamented  silver  cup,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — ''Presented  to 
Ir.  John  Hanman,  by  the  Odd- Fellows  of  the  Gloucester  District,  M.U., 
•  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  gratuitous  services  as  dis- 
lict  treafeurer.  Gloucester,  March  6th,  1858.''  1  he  corresponding  secre- 
iTj,  Mr.  R.  Morse,  made  a  few  appropriate  remarKS  on  presenting  the 
Bstimonial,  and  Mr.  Hanman  returned  thanks  in  a  suitable  speech,  which 
rat  warmly  applauded  by  the  company.  . 

Huix.— On  Tuesday,  July  7th,  1857,  the  members  of  the  Good  Intent  Lodge 
nembled  at  the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  Lowgate,  Hull,  to  present  their  surgeon, 
)r.  Monroe,  with  a  handsome  silver  tea-pot.  The  testimonial,  which  was  pre- 
BDted  by  P.G.  Joseph  Hill,  bears  the  following  inscription : — '' Presented  by 
he  Members  of  the  Good  Intent  Lodge  of  Odd-FeHows,  M.U.,  to  Henry 
fonroe,  Fsq.,  of  Hull.  M.D.,  M.R.C.8.,  ss  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  high 
ppieciation  of  his  professional  services  to  the  lodge  during  the  period  often 
tars.'' — On  Tuesday,  January  £th,  the  members  of  the  Anchor  of  Hope  Lodge 
incd  together  at  Host  Cooper*s,  Lime-street,  Hull.  After  the  usual  loyal 
ad  other  toasts,  P.G.  Robert  White,  in  the  speech  of  the  evening,  presented 
4r.  Monroe  with  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  and  the  following  addi ess : — '^To 
lenry  Monroe,  Fscl,  of  Hull,  M.D.,  M.R.C.8.  We,  the  undersigned  officers 
■d  brothers  of  the  Loyal  Anchor  of  Here  Lodge,  of  the  Independent  Order 
f  Odd-Fellows,  M.U.,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  tender  this  memorial  as  a 

a(bt^  bat  not  the  less  sincere,  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  yon  are 
d  ij  them,  for  the  protessional  skilly  kindness,  and  urbanity  uniformly  ez- 
JUted  by  you  for  the  lone  period  of  sixteen  years  you  have  been  their  medi- 
al adviser.  Not  only  for  tois  much,  as  it  is  deserving  of  our  gratitude,  but 
lao  for  the  very  handsome  and  disinteiested  manner  in  which,  at  one  period 
i  the  history  of  the  lodge,  you  came  forward  in  a  pecuniarr  point  of  view, 
Bd  rescued  it  fiom  a  crisis  which  threatened  its  existence;  and,  when  nothing 
at  dosing  the  books  and  dissolving  the  lodge  were  appajrent,  you  tedk  upon 
osnelf  the  entire  flnanoial  responsibility,  and  saved  it  ftom  impending  nun. 
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For  tliis^  no  ordinary  service,  and  for  your  anyaryinj^  skill  and  kindness  as 
medical  adviser,  we  offer  you  these  expressions  of  our  leelingSy  and  further,  as 
a  tangible  proof  of  onr  eratitnde,  we  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  gold  cnameDed 
diamond  ring,  on  which  we  have  had  the  following  inscription  engraved  :— 
*  Presented  to  H.  Monroe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &c.,  by  the  Members  of  the  Anchor  of 
Hope  Lodge,  M.U.  Dated  this  5th  day  of  Jannaij,  1858.*"  Then  follows  the 
signatures  of  the  officers.  Mr.  Monroe  replied  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
and  the  evening  was  spent  in  great  harmony. 

Ipswich. — On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  February,  the  past  and  present 
oflSccrs  of  the  Loyal  Briton's  Pride  Lodge,  with  a  few  friends,  met  at  tne  resi- 
dence of  W.  P.  Miles,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  the  lodge,  and  partook  of  aa  ezcelleot 
supper,  after  which,  the  toasts  usual  on  such  occasions  were  proposed  and  re- 
sponded to,  and  several  excellent  speeches  were  made  on  the  past  history, 
present  position,  and  future  prospects  of  the  Order. 

Kendal  District. — At  a  special  meeting,  held  on  the  3rd  October,  1S37| 
the  members  of  the  British  Protector's  Lodge  presented  to  John  MartindsJc, 
P.G.  a  very  handsome  book-case,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  for  his  valiuibk 
f  crvices  rendered  to  their  lodge  as  treasurer  for  upwards  of  eleven  yean.  On 
the  front  of  the  book -case  was  a  silver  plate,  with  a  suitable  inscription.  The 
iresentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lyon,  P.Prov.G.M.,  in  a  very  oomDli- 
mentary  speech,  in  which  ho  compared  the  present  state  of  Odd-Feliowslup 
with  the  nast,  and  bhowcd  clearly  the  advantages  of  the  Odd-Fellows  and 
ether  kinarcd  societies  to  the  country  at  large. 

Lancaster Grand  Ball. — On  New  Year's  Eve,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  Lodge 

gave  a  ball  in  the  Odd-Fellows*  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  Widowi' 
and  Orphans'  Fund.  1  he  room  was  tastcfiilly  decorated  with  evergreen^ 
and  stai-s  composed  of  bayonets,  flags,  &c.  From  the  centre  of  the  room  wu 
■suspended  a  handsome  silk  banner,  with  the  society's  emblems  on  one  side, 
andthat  of  tlio  ^Vidows  and  Orphans  on  the  other,  and  in  the  front'of  the  ^• 
lery  was  a  portrait  of  P.Prov.G^L  Geo.  Ward,  the  oldest  member  in  the  Unity, 
and  several  oil  paintings.  Upwards  of  200  persons  were  present,  among  whom 
were  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  Medcalf  Johnstone,  Esq., 
Charles  ifardwick,  G.M.,  the  Lancaster  District  Officers,  &c  Dancing  wsi 
kept  up  with  great  spirit  until  a  late  hour  the  following  morning,  and  lU 
parties  enjoyed  themselves ;  in  fact,  a  more  brilliant  assembly  has  never  been 
liought  together  at  any  previous  anniversary.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
managers  of  the  ball,  and  more  especially  to  P.O.  Richard  Storey,  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  W.  Kaylor,  D.G.M.  of  the  district,  who  actea  aa  secretai^ 
to  the  ball  committee.    A  roost  praiseworthy  feature  in  connection  with  tbu 

I  all  is  the  generous  manner  in  which  its  managers  have  allowed  other  lod^ 
in  the  distnct  to  participate  in  the  profits  accruing  from  admissionSy  snhscnp- 
tions,  &c.  Among  the  donations  received  by  the  ball  committee  we  notioe 
the  following: — W.  J.  Gamett,  Esq,  M.P.^25;  Sam.  Gregson,  £sq.,HPi 
^1 ;  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  £2 ;  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor^  £1 :  John  Ann* 
ftrong,  Esq.,  £1 ;  R.  B.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  £1  ;  William  Hall,  Esq.,  10s.: 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Bell,  and  three  other  friends.  Us.  6d.— Lecture.  On  the  84th  oi 
March,  Charies  Ilardwick,  G.M.,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Odd-FeUows* 

II  all,  on  friendly  societies,  their  origin,  progress,  and  social  importance,  to- 
gcthor  with  an  exposition  of  the  financial  laws  necessary  to  their  fnture 
btability.  His  >Vorship  the  Mayor  took  the  chair,  and  a  nnmerons  and 
attentive  audience  was  present  on  the  occasion.— Mr.  Hardwick  also  deliveied 
a  similar  lecture  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the  old  Odd-Fellowa'  HaU,  Brigiiton. 
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Jpittjamin  Simi,  |p.(S.i9C., 


AND     C.8.     OF     THE     WIRKSWORTH     DISTRICT. 


B  Past-Officer  of  the  Order  whose  Portrait  ^praces  this  number  of  the 
dne,  was  born  at  the  romantic  village  of  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire, 
e  8th  April^  1808.  The  greater  part  of  his  youth  was,  however, 
I  at  the  Cock  Ino,  Cromford,  which  was  occupied  by  his  father,  who 
ultivated  a  small  farm. 

\  subject  of  our  notice  owes  but  little  of  his  success  in  life  to  the 
tion  bestowed  upon  him — for  this  was  of  a  veiy  limited  kind.  To 
vn  exertions  in  after-life  ho  is  indebted  for  the  position  he  now 
ies.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman, 
vhom  he  remxuned  two  years.  At  this  time  his  f&ther  died,  leaviag 
dow  with  eight  children,  to  encounter  the  struggles  of  life  as  best 
mid.  Her  second  sou»  Benjamin,  then  scarcely  16  years  of  age, 
led  homo  to  assist  his  widowed  moiher  in  conducting  the  business  of 
n,  and  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  from  that  time  he  has  been 
•lace  and  support,  performing,  in  every  respect,  the  duties  of  a  good 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that  the  father  of  Mr.  Street  irai 
a  member  of  the  Arcanum  Lodge,  of  the  G.  U.  Order  of  Odd-FelloT\'s.  and 
was  the  first  Odd-Felliw  buiied  iu  that  iieif;hbourhood.  The  son,  follow inv 
the  example  of  the  father,  bircame  a  member  of  the  same  lod«:;e  when  he  had 
'   completed  his  18th  year.    This  lod;;e  subsequently  joiaed  the  3(ao chest tr 
I   Unity,  shortly  after  which  A[r.  Street  drew  his  clearance,  and  entered  the 
■  '*  For;^et-me-iiof  Lodge,  which  ho  established,  and  which  isnoirheldat 
i   his  house.     lie  successively  filled  the  offices  of  his  lodge  to  the  eutire 
'   satisfaction  of  the  members,  and  in  1S39  he  was  elected  C.S.  of  the  district, 
I   which  office  he  has  continued  to  hold  to  the  present  time^  M  well  ai  thit 
I  of  Treasurer  of  the  district.    His  services  were  to  highly,  and  lo  justl/, 
:   appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  Wirksworth  District,  that,  in  1648. 
they  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  n/uA. 
In  1S57,  the  members  of  the  King*s  Lodge,  now  held  at  Um  *Geoi|eaid 
Commercial    Inn,"    Wirksworth,    (of  which    highly    reepootaUt  hotel 
Mr.  Street  is  now  the  proprietor),  presented  him  with  an  elifUl  dnr 
cruet  stand  and  table  spoons,  as  a  mark  of  their  senso  of  tha  Tafau  ef  Ui  I 
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In  1846  ho  was  selected,  for  the  first  time,  to  represent  hia  dktiistat  thi  ! 
A.M.C.,  held  that  year  in  the  city  of  Bristol ;  and  has  attandad  aabk  SM- 

ceeding  one,  either  as  the  representative  of  his  district  or  aa  an  sAser  of 
the  Order.  ■ 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the' Board  of  Directors  in  tha  yean  1851-1  : 
In  lSo3  he  had  the  honour,  at  the  Preston  A.M.C,  to  be  deotad  Dspstf 
Grand  Master  of  the  Manchester  Unity ;  and  at  the  London  mestiag,  in 
1S54.  he  succeeded  to  the  highest  office  in  our  great  aoeietj,  bsiqg  tlien  , 
appointed  G.M.  of  the  Order. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Street  has  won  *' golden  opinions  fhnn  all  sorU  of  ' 
people."    He  is  justly  regarded  as  a  sincere  friend,  an  upright  and  joit 
man, — courteous,  useful,  intelligent,  and  industrious.    Nor  have  his  ese^ 
tions  in  public  duties  been  confiued  to  that  Order  in  which  he  has  been  so 
eminently  successful. 

A  brief  detail  of  the  struggles  of  ^Ir.  Street  to  gain  hU  present  respect-  ] 
able  position  in  society,  may  not  bo  without  its  value  to  some  of  our  younger  1 
members.     lie  married  at  18  years  of  a^e ;  and  although  we  oflfer  no 
opinion  as  regards  the  general  results  of  eirly  marriages,  it  appears  that  in 
this  instance,  Mr.  Street  has  had  no  cause  for  regret,  for  to  the  assistance 
afforded  by  an  excellent  wife*,  and  by  his  own  industry  and  frugality,  he  . 
I  owes  whatever  he  now  possesses.    For  four  years  he  worked  on  railways 
and  in  stone  quarries,  when  he  again  entered  service,  in  which  he  con- 
I  tinned  three  years  in  one  situation,  and  seven  in  another.    He  then  settled 
!  at  Wirksworth,  took  a  small  public-house,  after  a  few  years  a  larger 
one,  and   at  Midsummer   last  he  became    proprietor  of  the  hotel  to 
which  we  have  previously  roforrcd.     During  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
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aasistant'Overseer  of  the  township  of  Wirksworth,  which  office  he  still 
lioldt.    Ue  was  also  for  some  years  surrejor  of  highways. 

Apart  from  his  official  duties,  Mr.  Street  has  ever  been  amongst  the 
foremost  in  supporting,  by  his  subscriptions  and  exertions,  every  thing 
calculated  to  benefit  and  improve  the  town  in  which  he  resides.    Whether 
in  catering  for  the  amusement  of  its  inhabitants,  extending  charitable 
Institutions  amongst  them^  or  seeking  to  elevate  the  moral  and  mental 
conditbn  of  the  youth  of  his  town,  Mr.  Street's  exertions  have  been  most 
oonspicuous.     From  the  establishment  of  the  Wirksworth  Mechanics^ 
Xnstitute  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  management,  and 
Ls  now  the  treasurer  of  that  useful  institution.    It  is  almost  needless  to 
Add  that  Mr.  Street  possesses  the  universal  esteem  of  his  townsmen. 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Street  owes  his  position  in  our  Order  to  his  strong  good 
sense,  intimate  .acquaintance  with  our  laws,  combined  with  untiring  indus- 
tjy,  and  unbending  integrity.    Mr.  Street  lays  no  claim  to  eloquence  as  a 
public  speaker,  but  when  he  addresses  an  audieoce  he  is  plain,  to  the 
point,  and  eminently  truthful;  hence  he  never  fails  to  command  their 
respectful  attention.    In  the  social  circle,  to  know  Mr.  Street  is  sufficient 
to  command  the  esteem  of  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance.   A  kindness  of  disposition,  and  a  benevolence  of  purpose,  mark  all 
his  actions ;  and  sure  are  we  that  those  who  know  him  as  we  do  will  unite 
in  the  earnest  wish  that  his  useful  life  may  long  bo  spared,  and  that  his 
future  may  be  cheered  with  every  blessing  to  him  and  his  that  this  world 
can  afford. 


Cfei   S^faansea   %.W^.€. 


BY   THE  EDITOR. 


WerLE  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  taking  holiday  in  Whit- 
week,  our  representatives,  the  delegates  from  no  fewer  than  ninety-two 
districts,  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Order.  While 
the  great  parliament  of  the  nation  was  taking  rest,  and  members  in  eau 
and  members  in  potM  were  distributed  here  and  there  all  over  the  country, 
the  Odd- Fellows*  parliament  was  sitting  in  the  good  old  town  of  Swansea, 
South  Wales. 

It  would  be  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Magazine,  to  present 
anythini^  like  a  report  of  the  week's  proceedings  :  doubtless  the  majoritpr  of 
our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  main  incidents  of  themeetmg; 
and,  as  regards  the  business  transacted,  a  full  account  will  appear  in  the 
usual  Quarterly  Keport,  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  to  each  lodge  in  the 
Unity.  Kather  is  it  our  office  to  reflect  upon,  and  to  •* improve"— as  the 
old  (uvines  have  it — the  occasion  thus  presented. 

in  these  yearly  gatherings  we  witness  the  results  of  that  voluntary  asso- 
ciation which  is  the  main  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  Order. 
Uere  we  see  how  working  men— we  claim  no  higher  title,  though  wo  hav« 
noblomen,  membcra  of  parliament,  ministers  of  religion,  authors,  artists 
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and  professors  of  science,  working  with  and  among  us — can,  without  aaeist- 
aoce  from  the  state,  and  by  means  of  their  own  money,  carry  the  principles 
of  our  association  into  actual  every-day  practice.     Time  was,  and  that,  too, 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers,  when  to  be  an  Odd-Fellow  was 
to  be  a  man  suspected  of  various  follies,  and  connected  with  others  in  a  | 
secret  society,  tne  object,  scope,  and  intention  of  which,  the  general  pobbc  i 
neither  comprehended  nor  cared  to  comprehend.    But  we  have  lived  dowD  / 
all  the  prejudices  with  which  we  were  once  assailed,  and  we  now  take  onr 
stand  upon  the  broad  principle  of  association — each  member  working  for  , 
all  and  all  for  each — and  inscribe  upon  our  banners  the  motto  of  onr  Order^  i 
**  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  ;  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.'* 

It  is  needless  to  tell  our  readers  that  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
Fellows  is  essentially  a  working-man's  society,  and  that,  at  this  moment,  it 
is  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  association  in  the  world.    In  the 
year  1854,  our  society  boasted  of  231 ,228  members ;  by  the  first  daj  of 
January,  1858,  that  number  had  increased  to  276,254,  so  that  at  the  preseot 
moment  we  may  fairly  reckon  ourselves  as  about  280,000  strong.   Two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  voluntarily  setting  aside  a  portion  of 
their  incomes  in  order  to  provide  a  mutual  insurance  against  sickness,  and 
a  fund  for  the  decent  interment  of  deceased  members  !    Can  there  be  ad- 
duced a  better  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  a  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  working  men  in  all  political  and  social  relations, 
a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  genend  spreaa  of  education  and  morality, 
than  such  a  fact  as  this  i    Let  any  one  examine  the  history  of  Odd-Fellovs' 
societies,  and  other  kindred  fraternities, — how  they  rose,  Dy  slow  and  pain- 
ful labour,  out  of  old  trade  guilds,  and  other  associations,  till,  in  the  preKot 
day,  they  embrace  within  their  protecting  arms  more  than  a  million  of 
provident,  sober,  industrious  men,  belonging  to  all  professions,  trades,  and 
callings,— and  then  say  whether  the  associative  principle  has  not  strode 
its  roots  deep  down  into  the  fabric  of  modem  society,  oeariog  good  fruit 
of  substantial  promise  for  all  future  time  ! 

Hear  what  our  excellent  Grand  Master,  Charles  Hardwick,  had  to  say, 
at  Swansea,  on  this  subject  : — '^  His  experience  of  seventeen  years  con- 
vinced him  that  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd-Fellows  is  an  mstitution 
which  demands  not  only  the  approval  and  sympathy,  but  the  complete  re-  , 
cognition  and  assistance  of  gentlemen  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  '^ 
that  not  simply  because  of  the  benefits  which  were  tberebv  conferred  on 
their  fellow-men,  but  also  because  it  benefitted  themselves,  inasmuch  as  i^ 
advanced  the  general  progress  of  human  civilization.  It  had  been  sai^i 
and  with  truth,  that  the  present  age  was  an  age  of  progress ;  and  his  ac;* 
quaictance  with  the  history  of  the  country  enabled  him  to  bear  his  tes^^* 
mony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  He  knew  that  not  much  more  than  ^ 
century  ago,  the  working  classes  of  this  country  were  little  better  thi^^ 
serfs.  The  institution  of  Odd-Fellows  did  not  boast  of  being  a  ve^^^ 
ancient  or  a  very  tattered  fragment  of  antiquity,  but  it  possessed  a  f^^ 
higher  and  nobler  principle,  which  commended  itself  to  their  considerati<F: 
The  institution  was  not  merely  an  institution  of  brotherhood — not  simp* 
a  charitable  institution — but  it  was  the  greatest  insurance  company  d^^^ 
longing  to  the  working  classes,  in  this  country  or  in  the  world.  TE^^^ 
Manchester  Unity  professed  to  teach  the  working  classes  of  this  count 
the  great  principle  of  self-dependence.  All  liberty  which  was  not  based  < 
this  principle  was  but  visionary,  and  would  be  swept  away ;  but  wh< 
founded  on  this  principle — when  every  individual  man  had  a  voice  in  tl —  ^ 
institution — then  no  foreign  enemy,  or  internal  treason,  could  succeasfoL-  ^^ 
combat  against  it.  But,  again,  they  effected  a  vast  amount  of  moral 
by  teaching  working  men  to  lay  by  a  portion  of  their  earnings  in  Uie 
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of  health,  acainst  the  honr  of  need  and  the  day  of  sickness.  When  this 
fireat  princi^e  was  practically  exhibited,  the  people  must  be  in  advance  of 
that  country  where  no  such  principle  was  inculcated.  He  said  again  that 
they  morally  improved  the  condition  of  the  people  if  they  taught  the 
working  man  to  depend  rather  upon  his  own  exertions  than  upon  eleemosy- 
nary aid,  which,  however  administered,  degraded  the  recipient.  Again,  by 
preserving  the  working  man  from  suffering  the  pangs  of  poverty,  they  pre- 
served him  from  falling  into  crime — he  did  not  mean,  of  course,  direct  crime, 
but  they  preserved  a  vast  amount  of  their  population — gooa,  honesty  and 
industrious  men — a^inst  falling  on  the  parish.  If,  therefore,  they  saved 
j  twenty  men  from  going  into  the  workhouse,  they  may  reasonably  (^culate 
that  one  or  two  per  cent  were  thus  saved  from  the  gaol.  But  he  would 
,  not  appeal  to  them  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  '  pocket,'  but  on  higher 
i  and  more  noble  grounds  he  would  state  that  their  society  was  entitled  to 
'  demand  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  higher  classes.  He  was  firmly 
I  convinced  that  the  action  of  their  society  had  been  the  means  of  preserving  { 
I  the  peace  and  the  securtiy  of  this  country,  and  saved  it  from  ^anarchy 
'  when  the  continent  was  convulsed  with  revolutions.*' 
;  Hear  what  Mr.  Daynes,  of  Norwich,  the  able  opponent  of  Lord  Alber- 
marle.  said  of  Odd-Fellows  in  connection  with  religion : — **  In  Norfolk,  and 
i  he  believed  almost  every  where  else,  Odd-Fellows  held  it  to  be  their  duty 
1  to  give  their  support  to  the  clergy,  asking  the  same  conduct  from  the  clergy 
I  towards  them  in  return.  They  paid  great  respect  to  religion,  and  asked  the 
{  minister  whether  they  would  not  support  them.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
■  they  did  so— scarcely  an  anniversary  meeting  was  held  at  which  a  clergy- 
]  man  was  not  present  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  clergy  as  a  brother 
;   Odd-FeUow." 

j       Hear  what  the  Rev.  W.  Allen  said  of  Odd-Fellows  and  working  men 
I  generally : — "  He  looked  upon  the  life  of  man  as  being  partly  composed  of 
health  and  happiness,  and  also  of  crosses  and  losses,  and  he  considered  that 
j   a  man  should  receive  the  same  hearty  congratulations  in  times  of  adversity 
I   as  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity.     If  they  asked  him  where  he  was  to 
meet  with  this — where  he  found  the  greatest  sympathy — the  greatest  sup- 
port— the  greatest  liberality  and  generosity  of  feehng,  he  would  say,  in  that 
i    noble  order  of  Odd-Fellowship,  of  which  he  was  a  humble  member.    If 
I   they  acknowledged  any  man  as  a  brother  Odd-Fellow,  he  would  entreat 
them  to  carry  out  this  principle  to  its  full  extent — support  the  brother- 
j   hood  in  spirit  and  in  letter— no  half  measures  would  do  in  the  present  time. 
I   They  wished  to  raise  their  society  in  the  land — they  wished  to  tell  the  people 
i   that  Odd-Fellowship  deserved  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  nigher 
I  cloflBes  of  society.   Nay,  if  they  carried  ou  t  the  priuciples  of  Odd-Fellowship 
in  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  they  would  not  only  deserve,  but  should  then 
demand,  the  support  of  all  classes — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest.'* 

Hear  what  W.  Dillwrn,  M.P.,  said  of  Odd-Fellowship  : — **  In  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  heard,  a  good  deal  of  Odd-Fellowship — he  had  heard  one 
unvarying  report  respecting  it,  and  that  report  was  a  good  one.  He  had 
heard  that  they  always  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist  and  benefit  each 
other.  He  had  heard  of  their  doings,  and  in  many  cases  had  heard  about 
them  from  his  own  personal  friends."  And  so  we  might  quote  from  the 
speeches  of  ail  the  gentlemen  at  the  banquet  at  Swansea — Colonel  Momn, 
R.A. :  Mr.  \itken,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  the  Rev.  T.  Price ;  Mr.  Roe, 
the  C.S.  of  the  North  London  District:  Mr.  Schofield,  of  Bradford; 
Mr.  J.  Curtis,  of  Brighton ;  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Evans,  and  many  others— all  well 
known  in  connexion  with  the  progress  of  our  Order.  But  such  a  course  ig 
scarcely  needed.    Our  readers,  and  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
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generally,  require  no  arguments  or  special  pleading  to  convince  them  of 
the  value  of  Odd^Fellowsiiip.  We  know,  and  they  know,  and  working  men 
know,  that  our  society,  and  provident  societies  generally,  are  calculated  to 
do  infinite  good  in  the  world,  and  that  upon  the  full,  comDlete,  and  perfect 
working  out  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Manchester  Unity  is  foonded 
depends,  in  an  important  degree,  the  moral  and  social  salvation  of  the 
working  men  of  this  country. 

It  would  have   been  easy  to  have  gone  into  greater  detail,  and  to 
have  spoken  of  the  various  subjects  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  at  the  Swansea  A.M.C.     But  we  shall  refer  to  only  one,  and  that 
is  persona]  to  the  editor  and  readers  of  the  Ma;;azine.    Oa  the  sub-coin- 
mittee*s  report  being  read,  some  little  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed 
as  to  the  price  and  contents  of  the  Magazine — some  gentlemen  conteodio^ 
that  the  price  was  too  high,  and  otiicrs  that  the  contents  of  the  work  were  not 
sufficiently  interesting  to  Odd- Fellows.    On  the  question  of  price,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale,  we  nave  nothing  to  say ;  bat 
with  regard  to  the  literary  contents  we  can  only  remark  that  we  entirelj 
concur  with  the  Rev.  W.Price  in  his  desire  to  render  the  Magazine  worthy 
the  support  of  the  Order.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  number  containi 
several  articles  of  a  nature  particularly  interesting  to  Odd- Fellows,  and  to 
working  men  generally.    It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  spcAk  of  the 

SkSt,  or  refer  to  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have  laboured  in  bringing  the 
agazine  even  to  its  present  state  of  completeness — or  perhaps  incomplete- 
ness would  be  the  more  proper  word.     We  work  in  hope,  and  confidently 
promise  our  readers  that  the  next  volume  will  be  better  than  this;  and 
that  not  in  one  respect  only,  but  in  all.    Enough  of  ourselves ;  the  working 
of  our  society  will  doubtless  improve  in  consequence  of  the  various  altera- 
tions of  the  general  laws  sanctioned  by  the  delegates  at  our  annual 
parliament.    It  will  be  seen,  and  doubtless  with  satisfaction  by  thousands 
of  our  members,  that  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  name  of  "  Odd-Fellows,** 
in  favour  of  that  of  "  Manchester  Unity,"  or  some  other  title,  was  almost 
unanimously  rejected  by  thn  delegates,  atid  that  the  suggestion  was  grace- 
fully withdrawn  by  the  gentleman  representing  the  district  proposing  the 
alteration.    This  will  be  sutticient  answer  to  numerous  friends  who  have  | 
addressed  the  Editor  on  the  subject.    Odd- Fellowship,  like  human  nature, 
is  progressive  in  its  development.    What  was  right,  proper,  and  true  in  the 
year  1810  may  be  found  to  be  unfitted  for,  and  without  benefit  to,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Unity  in  1860  ;  that  upon  which  we  determine  now  maybe 
found  cumbersome  and  useless  by  our  successors  half  a  dozen  ^cars  hence. 
But  of  this  we  may  be  assured :  that  in  all  future  time  Odd-Fellowship  will 
become  better  known  and  more  highly  appreciated,  and  that  the  better  it  it 
known,  and  the  more  widely  its  principles  are  difi^used,  the  greater  will  be 
the  benefits  conferred  on  working  men,  our  country,  and  the  world. 


^am^mt  l^txntn. 


Qo'iL  est  heareux  de  se  d^fendre, 
Qnand  le  cceur  ne  s*est  pas  rendu  I 
Mais  qu'il  est  facheux  de  se  rendre, 
Qnand  le  bonheur  est  suspendu  I 
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Par  nn  disconn  eans  mite  et  ttndre^ 
Pgarer  nn  cceur  ^perdu ; 
Bourent  par  iin  mal-entenda. 
L'amant  adroit  se  fait  entendre. 


How  happ7  to  defend  our  heart, 
When  Jove  has  never  thrown  a  dart ! 
Bttt  ah  !  unhappy,  when  it  hends. 
While  pleasure  tier  soft  bliss  suspends. 
Sweet  in  a  wild  disordered  strain 
A  lost  and  wanderin^r  heart  to  gain^ 
Oft,  in  mistaken  language  wooed. 
The  skilful  lover's  understood. 

This  ■ong  has  such  a  resemblance  to  meaning,  that  the  celebrated  Fontenellt, 
liearing  it  sung,  imagined  he  had  a  glimpse  of  sense,  and  desired  to  bare  it 
repeated.  *^  Don*t  you  see  (^aid  Madame  de  Tencin)  that  they  are  Nonbevsb 
^BRSBB?"  '*It  resembles  so  much  (repb'ed  the  malignant  wit)  the  fine 
Tertes  I  hare  heard  here,  that  it  is  not  surprising  I  shoidd  for  <mo«  1m 
mistaken." 


UT    CAROLINE    A.    WHITE. 


Amoxgst  the  most  familiar  street-cries  of  the  metropolis,  which  eren 
startles  the  matutinal  gravity  of  Belgravia,  and  is  not  unAnequently  an 
evening  song  in  the  distant  suburbs,  is  the  monotonous  chant  with  which 
we  have  beaded  this  paper. 

We  concede  that  the  subject  invoked  is  not  a  poetical  one,  yet  we  all 
remember  how  £lizaCook,in  that  ringing  rhyme  of  ners  that  the  people  love, 
with  the  aid  of  this  monotonous  cry,  ana  the  bell  that  (before  the  senses  of 
Londoners  grew  too  refined  to  suffer  its  infliction)  always  accompanied  it. 
rang  out — for  her — a  somewhat  gloomy  canticle,  full  of  solemn  warning  and 
church-yard  moralities— so  that  this  strong  voiced  antiphonc  (your  dust- 
men always  toil  in  couples,  and  take,  sincfly,  each  side  ot  the  street)  begat 
a  strain,  discomfortable  as  the  nightly  adjuration  at  the  doors  ot  the  cross- 
marked  houses  in  the  old  plague  times  of  London — **  Bring  out  your  dead/' 
and  sonnded  like  a  new  setting  of  an  ancient  refrain  we  nave  somewhere 
-    met  with, — 


*'  Kinn  like  chimney  iweepen  must 
Put  off  their  erowne  and  come  to  duit** 


Onr  prose  phase  of  the  subject  is  of  quite  another  qualitv;  we  leave  all  ttcli 
musty  moralities  to  our  betters,  and  take  it  up,  not  as  the  end  of  all  things, 
but  as  the  beginning  of  some,  and  as  a  means  of  individual  liTelihood  to  a 
pretty  wide  circle  of  humanity. 

.  We  do  not  even  intend  to  deoderize  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  but  to 
handle  it  in  all  its  rough,  grimy,  and  unsavoury  reality,  which  in  general 
becomes  potent  the  moment  '*  Dust  awa-ay  V*  ceases  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  street,  aiid  the  plodding  horse  and  heavy  cart  come  to  a 
stand  still,  while  the  burly  chaunters,  the  propoitions  of  whose  wide 
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shotildera.  broad  bips,  and  hugelj  developed  calyes — ^by  some  freak  of  ftncj 
or  special  fashion,  peculiar  to  dust-men  and  ooal  porters,  usually  cased  io 
white  cotton — are  tnose  of  rtueed  giants — but  who  in  neiffht  are  only  ordiovy 
men,  shoulder  their  hollow  shovels  and  brobdi^paeian  baskets,  and  settinga  I 
short  ladder  to  the  side  of  the  sludge  stamed  cart,  commence  thdr 
avocations. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Iiondon,  summer  and  winter,  fair  weather  or  foal,  the 
cry  of  "  Dnst  awa-ay  I  **  is  never  long  absent, — for  the  county  palatine  of 
Middlesex,  like  the  county  palatine  of  Lancashire,  is  a  brick  makmg  eonoty; 
and  in  the  course  of  those  transmutations  in  which  art  seconds  nature,  and 
substances  effete  in  one  shape,  become  necessary  elements  in  the  comlnU' 
tion  of  others,  the  ashes  of  our  grates,  solidified  in  the  form  of  bricks,  rise 
up  from  abject  prostration  to  the  glory  of  becoming  component  parts  (\t 
may  be)  in  the  structure  of  a  palace,  or  the  arched  foundations  of  scoUmbI 
railroad,  that  shall  incorporate  town  with  town,  and  wed  the  viilagei  to 
them  with  an  old  Roman  marriage  ring  of  iron. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  those  wno  collect  them  are  but  outside  semats 
in  the  porch  of  the  temple  that  is  called  Beautiful;  they  minister  afiir  off  to 
the  necessities  of  architecture,  and  are,  moreover,  domestically  considered,  i 
grave  functionaries  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ;  for,  though  ashes  ponesB 
disinfecting  qualities  of  their  own,  they  necessarily  give  out,  when  tax-  | 
charged,  the  noxious  gases  which  they    have    imbibed    from   deomog  j 
vegetables  and  other  matters  thrown  amongst  them,  and  thus,  if  not 
frequently  removed,  become  active  agents  in  the  spread  of  difieascfi,  such  as 
typhus,  cholera,  and  an  old  visitant  with  a  new  name — diptherea,  which 
are  known  to  be  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ill  odours. 

Every  housewife  knows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  legendary  silver 
forks  and  spoons,  nothing  goes  into  the  dust-man's  basket  which  is  of  the 
least  marketable  value  in  the  economy  of  home ;  broken  glass  and  crockeiy, 
stray  bones,  worn  out  iron  utensils,  and  old  tin  pots  and  panfv  with  (where  ; 
a  wasteful  carelessness,  of  the  cleaner  claims  of  the  paper  maker,  exists,) 
shreds  of  rags,  all  of  which,  however,  without  reservation,  find  their  way  i 
into  the  huge  basket  of  the  dust-man,  and  subsequently  settle  down  ' 
amongst  the  omnigenous  contents  of  his  cart,  which  goes  reeking,  piled  np 
with  its  anti-fragrant  burden,  into  the  broad  wind-swept  fields  and  onea  < 
sunshine,  where  long  ranges  of  straw-packed  bricks  are  drying,  and  nil- 
locks  of  ashes  mark  the  site  on  which  to  pour  out  this  last  Addition  to 
their  quantity.  ^  \ 

Here,  through  the  long  summer  days,  may  be  seen  clustering  meiL  ; 
women,  and  children  (especially  the  two  latter)  turning  over,  sifting,  and  j 
assorting  the  various  materials  of  which  the  dust  heap  is  composed,  and 
from  the  too  near  presence  of  which  every  cultivated  sense  recoils ;  but  the 
art  of  life  in  crowded  cities  "is  strange,  and  can  make  vile  things  precious," 
and  so  this  cineritious  heap  becomes  purified  by  necessity  &r  the  poor 
toilers,  who  painfully  gather  from  it  their  straightened  means  of  daily 
bread.     Moreover,  arts  and  industries  are  served  by  their  ministrations^ 
and  their  work  is  but  a  means  to  the  new  beginning  of  every  end,  which  is  a 
la^i^in  the  vortex  of  our  providential  universe,  and  which,  if  we  observe  it, 
appertains  as  truly  to  the  things  of  man's  creating,  as  to  those  of  natnre,  of 
which,  after  all,  they  are  but  artificial  combinations  and  reflections. 

Very  sad  at  first  sight  seems  the  necessity  which  bends  lower  than  age; 
the  groping  form  of  some  sexagenarian  man  or  woman,  and  yet  more  pity- 
able  the  fact  that  the  tender  dimpled  hand  of  the  little  child,  ana  the 
slender  ones  of  young  girls, — fair  supple  girls,  with  lithe  forms  and  bright 
hair,  tangled  and  dulled  with  ashes,  types  of  the  mythic  ones  of  sorrow  and 
anguish,  with  which  the  heads  of  many  a  one  of  them  shall  be  spread  in  the 
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;  hereafter, — are  grovelliiiff  selfishly,  as  for  ffreaier  gains,  amongst  these  out- 
castinffs  of  the  dust-man's  panier  aux  omura.  For  it  is  not  simply  the 
.  washable  soil  clinging  outwardly  to  them  from  contact  with  the  inert  mat- 
\  iers,  ill  odoured  ana  filthy,  that  we  deplore,  but  the  moral  contagion  of 
j  matured  coarseness  and  depravity,  which  is  said  to  be  frequently  an  element 
>  in  brick-making  communities.  The  trade  is  a  lucrative  one.  While  the 
'  season  of  the  manufacture  lasts,  the  operator  earns  his  money  as  fast  as  he 
I  cmn  make  bricks ;  but  he  works  through  the  long  bright  sweltry  days  of 
summer  in  the  parched  unshaded  field,  and  hismateriau  are  clav,8and,  and 
.  ashes — dry  and  thirstpprovoking  in  themselves, — and  so  he  drains  a  black- 
I  jack  many  times  a  day,  and  stimulates  others  on  the  spot  to  do  the  same,  or 
!  shares  his  with  them.  But  the  wit  of  Bacchus  in  beer  is  of  the  coarsest,  and 
;  the  jests  of  the  brickfield  unspeakable  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  one  would 
!  fain  cry  out  for  another  means  of  livelihood  for  women  and  children,  not 
I  becmuse  we  believe  their  occupations  in  it  phyncally  unhealthy,  nor  from 
I  any  fastidiousness  on  the  score  of  personal  contamination, — such  soils,  if 
natural  purity  exists,  may  soon  be  washed  away ; — but  because  of  the 
intemperate  habits,  and  oaths,  and  blushless  converse,  that  makes  a  part  of 
the  returns  of  every  day's  doings,  amongst  these  black  and  broiling  ash- 
hillocks. 

Otherwise  the  labour  is  not  harder  than  many  other  kinds  of  toil  by 
which  women  are  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood ;  and  there  is  at  least  the 
fresh  air  from  adjacent  meadows,  fragrant  with  hawthorn  odours,  and  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  vernal  grasses  to  purify  the  exhalations  of  the  burning 
brick  clamps,  which,  however  disagreeable,  is  said  not  to  be  unwholesome. 
MeanwhUe  some  lay  aside  the  fetid  rags,  carefully  sorting  what  were 
once  white  ones  (linen  or  cotton)  from  the  coloured  and  woollen  Anagments 
— ^while  others  rake  out  the  ])icces  of  broken  crockery  and  potsherd,  and 
again  divide  from  these  all  bite  of  glass  and  fractured  bottles, — while  here 
and  there  rise  up  heaps  of  worn-out  culinary  utensils,  bruised  and  wounded 
beyond  the  art  of  the  itinorent  tin -man  to  remedy,  and  upon  which  the 
virtues  of  piecing  and  solder  have  long  been  spent  in  vain.  The  iron  relics 
are  separated  from  those  of  tin,  old  hoops  forming  an  important  item  of  the 
former,  while  the  latter  substance,  from  its  comparative  cheapness  and 
common  use,  is  found  in  every  variety  of  shapeless  rustyness,  and,  of  course, 
in  most  abundance. 

Of  the  after  uses  of  these  defaced  and  seemingly  worthless  matters,  the 
gatherers  themselves  know  nothing,  for  ignorance  cares  only  for  the 

K resent — when  once  an  individual  begins  to  Question,  and  to  look  beyond, 
e  has  broken  through  the  thick  darkness,  and  light  is  flowing  in  upon  him. 
The  great  fact  for  them  is  that  they  sell,  or  that  they  are  paid  for  collecting 
them. 

Boys  who  occasionally  forestall  the  dustman's  visitation,  and*  beg  such 
refuse  on  their  own  account,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  eightpence  per  cwt.  for 
old  tin,  but  as  their  market  is  likelv  to  be  the  marine  store,  at  more  legiti- 
mate dealers  tho  price  is  much  higher. 

From  this  division  of  labour,  tho  ashes  are  soon  cleared  of  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  fitted  by  sifting  for  admixture  with  the  clay,  which,  having  been 
dng  over  in  the  winter,  has  been  prepared  by  exposure  to  wet  and  frost  for 
its  purpose  of  brick-making,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the  proportion  of  "one- 
fifth  of  ashes  to  four-fifths  of  clay,  or  60  chaldrons  to  240  cubic  yards,  which 
will  make  100,000  bricks;"  the  vast  utility  of  this,  at  first  sight  waste 
materia],  will  be  at  once  comprehended,  and  the  almost  daily  cry  of  ^  Dust 
awa-ay  I"  at  first  mildly  interrogative,  ^but  which,  as  the  building  season 
advances,  grows  absolutely  importunate,  if  not  positive, — accounted  for ; 
especially  in  a  district,  such  as  the  north-west  of  London,  in  which  a  rail- 
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waj  in  the  oonrae  of  construction  leaps  by  a  seriet  of  arehM  acroM  th* 
fields,  between  Hampstead  and  the  old  Prebendal  Manor  of  CaBiienwei, 
now  Kentiflh  Town,  where  the  red  battle  fields  of  the  Crimea  are  hAng 
mapped  in  brick,  and  the  Mamelon  Tower  is  roprenented  bj  one  hn$^  ffn 
palace,  while  the  Kedan  HgureB  as  another,  and  all  the  nnfbnrotten  teoei 
of  that  j^m  paj^  in  human  history.  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and  many  nen^ 
have  become  common  names  of  common  streets,  to  be  henceforth  foimd  in 
the  pages  of  the  Metropolitan  Post  Office  Directonr. 

But  useful  as  is  this  portion  of  the  dust-man*8  might,  destined  to  pov 
up  out  of  the  darkness  of  quenched  hearths  into  superstructures  of  new 
human  dwellings,  the  other  cast-away,  defaced,  and  rottinj?  fragments  tint 
mingle  with  it,  are  not  without  their  uses  also  ;  the  very  broken  plates  tud 
dishes,  and  other  fragments  of  fictile  ware  are  laid  down  for  the  drainage  of 
roads,  &c. ;  the  broken  bottles  form  a  common  domestic  ekermu  dt  /Hs 
round  the  walls  of  the  back  yard  and  garden  ;  while  the  iron,  and  tin,  mi 
ra«;s  serve  hijfher  purposes,  and  become  active  a?ents  of  mannfactnrmj^ 
science,  or  indirect  servants  of  the  fine  arts  themselves.     Every  child  koo«i  . 
that  tattered  linen  is  converted  into  paper,  and  knowing  this  will  some  dij  ! 
comprehend  how  much  education,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge,  for  erer  i 
widening  in  its  circles  through  revolvinir  years,  is  due  to  this  cheap  medium  I 
ofdifi^usmn.  I 

Made  radient  with  the  highest  and  most  glorious  thoughts  of  which  ths  ! 
human  mind  is  capable,  from  the  meanest  and  poorest  shape,  it  becomes  i  | 
treasure  for  a  royal  librarv,  a  thing  to  be  coveted  by  kings  and  scholm^  i 
and  most  honoured  by  the  love  of  then.  Or  it  carries  down  from  geaert-  i 
ation  to  generation,  alike  to  peer  and  peasant,  the  imaginative  genins  of  De  { 
Foe,  and  the  simple,  loving  nature  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  with  thousandi  of  '■ 
other  ever-fresh  and  fertilizing  rivulets  of  divinest  human  thought,  filtered  1 
and  purified  through  the  clear  brain  and  conscientious  hearts  of  the  true  I 
priests  and  priestesses  of  literature,  who  recognize  the  sacredness  of  their  . 
onerous  offices,  so  that  all  mny  drink  thereof  and  take  no  hurt.  { 

But  if  men  of  scinnce,  and  genins.  and  learning  are  thus  served  throofdi  the  • 
transmutation  of  such  humble  materials  as  rags,  they  are  not  less  indebted  to 
the  rusted  and  miserable  relics  of  old  iron  and  broken  hoops,  which  form  the 
principle  ingredient  of  the  ink  with  which  their  thoughts  are  written,  and  hj  | 
means  of  which,  and  in  virtue  of  the  vitality  inseparable  from  truth,  whtterer 
be  its  nature,  these  thoughts  are  perpetuated  and  carried  down,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  from  age  to  age. 

The  very  dead  bones  that  make  part  of  the  foul  heap  whereby  this  artide 
has  been  suggested,  are  used  as  a  valuable  manure  for  agricultural  purposes, 
so  fertilizing  in  effect,  that  large  tracts  of  sand  and  barren  heath  have  been 
converted  into  plenteous  fields,  verdant  in  spring  with  bladed  com,  and  golden 
with  its  cereal  crops  in  autumn. 

Moreover,  they  glow  with  instant  light  and  brightness,  as  the  chief  consti- 
tuent in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  and  purified  by  fire  are  used  ex- 
tensively to  refine  sugar.  1  hink  of  t  his,  my  housewift'  readers,  and  ask  what  is 
it  that  we  ma^  call  common  and  unclean  ?  for  miracles  abound  on  all  sides  of 
us,  and  chemistry,  that  wondrous  science,  the  pursuit  of  which  has  brought 
man  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  arcana  of  nature,  converts  the  meanest  sub-  | 
stances  into  subtle  powers,  which  minister  to  her  own  ever  mntaMe,  bat  ev^  , 
living  laws.  I 

It  is  through  the  knowledge  of  chemical  aflinities  that  these  fragmentarr  4 
articles  of  iron  and  tin  ware,  in  the  hour  of  their  dissolution  for  household  and 
other  offices,  receive  a  new  utility,  and  in  the  shape  of  acetate  of  iron,  and 
muriate  of  tin^  become  the  bases  of  the  brightest  aud  most  valuable  dyes  we 
possess. 


t*^-*v 
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ireafter  it  U  poBsible  tbat  tbig  old  battered  watering  pot,  the  modern  re- 
tntatiTe  of  the  sacred  sprinkler  in  the  rites  of  Flora,  snail  glow  glorious, 
e  bright-haed  Palargoninms  and  Verbenas  of  its  ancient  serrice  in  reful- 
scarlet. — that  colour,  which  a  b'ind  man  once  likened  to  the  sound  of  a 
pet,  and  which  cochineal  only  yields  upon  admixture  with  chloride  of  tin. 
oeed,  this  material  in  solution  forms  the  principal  mordant  in  all  dyes  for 
lod  woollen  fabrics,  for  though  not  possessing  colour  in  itself,  it  serves  as 
diam  to  unite  the  dye  with  the  sub'itance  to  be  dved,  and  not  onl^  fixes 
oloQT,  but^  as  in  the  case  of  the  richest  hue  which  cochineal  can  impart, 
fiesit 

d  iron,  in  the  form  of  its  acetate  or  salts,  is  very  largely  used  by  calico- 
era,  nd  also  in  dying  wool  and  silk  goods  black. 

ere  we  to  enlarge  upon  the  subsequent  uses  of  these  waifs  and  strays  of 
.)iist* man's  gathering  (in  many  cases  more  important  than  those  which 
originally  fulfilled),  we  should  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper,  but  we 
on^  touched  upon  the  most  simple  and  obvious  of  their  transformations, 
in  some  instances,  a  word  of  information  has  been  scattered,  or  a  new 
^ht  started,  so  much  the  better  for  the  writer  s  account  with  time.  Our 
t  has  been,  not  only  the  apparent  one  of  investing  coarse,  unsightly,  and 
ingly  worthless  materials  with  unexpected  interest  and  utility,  but  to 
est  nirther  enquiries.  How  much  of  human  intellect  and  labour  are  in- 
ad  in  these  and  similar  metamorphoses,  what  the  worth  of  the  results  are 
science,  industry,  and  the  economies  of  social  and  domestic  life?  Did 
questions  entermore  largely  into  our  common  converse,  our  daily  thoughts, 
what  an  actual  grandeur  would  the  feeling  of  life  and  labour  be  Bur- 
led; the  meanest  occupations  (upon  the  surface)  would  become  purified, 
80  to  speak,  ennobled  dv  the  knowledge  of  a  common  share  in  the  grand 
3  of  civilisation.  Each  human  being  would  reoojrnise  in  himself  a  minis- 
,  no  matter  how  humble,  in  this  living  temple  of  creation,  and  look  upon 
nttitaents,  animated  and  inert,  with  new  interest,  as  indisputable  portions 
9  whole ;  for  the  end  of  each  is  but  a  new  begining,  and  the  subject  of  a 
•oog  of  praise  and  worship  to  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  them  all. 


BY  GEOUOE  F.  PARDON. 


KE,  como  to  the  woods  !  Come,  with  garlands  of  sweet  thoughts  and 
f  bright— to  dream  beneath  the  over-hanging  boughs,  of  elfin  king  and 
e ;  come,  where  the  arching  trees  their  leafy  arms  are  flinging  ; 
ittle  birds  are  in  the  air  and  on  the  branches  singing;  and  lay  you 
1  upon  the  mead,  so  soft,  and  smooth,  and  green,  and  listen  to  the 
^  bells  their  matin  sweetly  ringing :  list  to  the  thick  leaves  murmur 
ey  whisper  to  the  wind— and  believe  there  are  no  riches  like  the  riches 
emind! 

me.  and  your  welcome  shall  be,  what  no  welcome  ere  has  been ;  the 
)  or  nature  calls  you  to  gaze  upon  her  sheen  :  and  ^ou  lie  so  dream- 
^  the  dewy  leaves  among,  ana  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  the  fancy- 
Sd  song,  think,  think  that  there  are  thousands,  who  dwell  beneath  the 
I9  who,  hard  at  work,  no  leisure  have,  on  this  sunnpr  day  in  June  I 
e ;  there  among  the  long  green  grass,  the  cricket  finds  a  nest,  and  the 
I  mole   80  secretly  'neath  the  warm  turf  makes  his  rest ;  and  the 
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thousand  tiny  insects  that  live  in  san  or  shade,  each  for  tome  special  jNir* 
pose  crowd,  and  sport  upon  the  blade  ;  and  everj  little  blossom  that  niei 
from  the  sod,  a  mnte  and  joyful  hymning  is  oflTring  to  its  Qod  ! 

Come,  and  I'll  tell  you  fairy  tales,  imagination  fraught  ;  and  sing  jos 
songs  of  wondrous  things  to  fancy's  children  taught ;  and  ever  as  pros 
listen  to  my  voice  among  the  trees,  and  startle  at  the  melody  that  wirbki 
on  the  breeze,  there  shflul  come  upon  your  memory  sweet  thoughts  of  hf- 
gone  time,  and  your  words  shall,  all  unwittingly,  be  turned  into  rhyme; 
and  your  heart,  attuned  to  melody,  shall  remember  absent  friends^  Sf  the 
future  with  the  past  into  blissful  present  blends. 

Come,  I  have  tales  to  charm  your  ear,  and  songs  your  soul  to  thrsll,tiid 
a  thousand  brilliant  fantasies  obedient  to  my  call  ;  and,  mindful  of  your 
comfort,  Vi\  beguile  your  heart  to  good,  and  make  you  bless  the  moment 
when  you  strolrd  into  the  wood. 

Come,  think  no  more  of  trouble,  la^  the  heavy  burden  down  ;  let  yoor 
thoughts  no  longer  wander  to  the  bnck-environed  town  ;  yon  are  weirj, 
toil  and  travel-stained — come  lay  you  down  to  rest,  and  your  spirit  ih&Q 
mount  heavenward,  your  erring  soul  be  blessed  :  o*er  self  and  worldlj- 
miudedness  there*s  a  victory  to  be  won,  when  Nature  gay  makes  holiday  asd 
revels  in  the  sun  ! 


Cousins, 


DBA.R  Reader,  hast  thou  ever  a  fair  cousin,  numbering  about  eiriiteeii  ' 
summers — with  light  blue  eyes,  clustering  ringlets  of  a  bright  golden  brown 
— a  face  so  sunny  that  it  seemeth  never  to  have  known  sorrow— an  irck  ' 
smile  lurking  near  the  comers  of  one  of  the  prettiest  mouths  in  the  worlds— 
and  lips  so  full,  ruddy,  and  pouting,  that  tney  seem  to  say,  **  Come,  kim 
me,"  together  with  a  voice  or  that  clear,  peculiar  richness,  which  wisdeth 
itself  around  the  heart  and  nestleth  there  as  if  it  were  its  appropriate 
resting-place !    If  thou  hast  such  an  one,  take  the  advice  of  a  frieno,  snd 
shun  her.    Is  her  figure  lightly  and  beautifully  formed  I  has  i^e  a  spmp 
tread,  as  if  half  walking,  half  floating !   is  her  laugh  musi(»l !  doth  the 
discourse  sweetly!  doth  she  call  thee  ''cousin"  in  a  low,  confiding  tone!   If 
so, I  pray  thee  avoid  her — fly  from  her — lock  thy  door  when  shei4>proacheih; 
and  if  she  entereth  thy  apartment  when   thou  art  sitting  alone  of  sn 
evening,  put  out  the  lamp,  that  darkness  may  be  between  thee  and  her^ 
then  button  up  thy  coat  and  heart  and  depart  quickly.    If  thou  beholdest 
her  afar  off,  in  thy  summer  rambles  in  the  shadowy  grove,  or  by  themazjcin  , 
of  the  bright  river,  return  thou  hastily,  as  one  who  fleeth  from  an  enemy 
that  seeketh  his  life.    If  thou  meetest  her  unawares,  pull  thy  hat  over  thy  i 
brow  and  pass  on ;  and,  remember,  see  that  thou  salute  her  not  by  the  way,  | 
or  evil  will  come  of  it ;  for,  'twere  less  dangerous  to  thee  to  gaze  upon  the 
head  of  the  Medusa  than  bestow  a  single  glance  upon  the  laughing  teatnres  i 
of  a  cousin  of  eighteen.    Treasure  these  precepts  in  thy  heart,  so  snalt  thov  ) 
bo  safe  in  the  midst  of  temptation ;   but  if  thou  abatest  ono  iot  in  thy  j 


test.  If  she  dwelleth  in  the  house  of  thy  father,  depart  thou  from  it,  and 
though  they  send  to  thee  and  say,"  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?  Verily, 
it  is  a  foolish  thing ;  return,  for  we  lack  thy  presence  at  the  board,"  yet  go 
thou  not  back ;  and  if  thou  visitest  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  thy  oonam 
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liappeneth  to  be  in  and  is  seated  beside  thee,  do  thou  throw  thy  handker- 
chief over  thy  head  and  sleep,  or  pretend  to  sleep  ;  and  if  thou  pretendest 
to  snore,  it  were  perhaps  better,  though  it  were  doubtful  if  thou  couldst 
deceive  her,  for  cousins  are  very  artful ;  and  if  she  essay  to  lift  the  corner 
of  thjr  handkerchief  and  look  upon  thee  with  her  eves,  do  thou  resist  stoutly, 
for  it  is  doing  battle  in  a  good  cause, — yet  take  heed  in  thy  struggle  that  thou 
openest  not  thine  eyes,  or  evil  may  come  upon  thee :  better  let  the  guiiefal 
one  take  from  thee  thy  handkerchief  without  resistance  than  that  thine 

Sea  should  be  opened  ;  and  if  she  faint  at  anv  time  when  thou  art  near,  do 
on  hasten  and  call  another,  in  order  that  all  needful  assistance  may  be 
rendered,  bat  beware  that  thou  goest  not  thyself,  for  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  it  was  but  a  feint  to  draw  thee  beside  her,  for  cousins  are  exceedingly 
artful ;  and  if  thy  cousin  singe th  exquisite  songs  at  anv  time,  do  thou  keep 
time  with  thy  feet,  and  see  that  thou  doest  it  loudly,  that  the  noise  of  tho 
stamping  may  exceed  threefold  the  noise  of  the  singing. 

Should  thy  father  at  any  time  call  unto  thee  and  say,  ^  Lo  !  thy  cousin 
hath  not  anvone  who  shall  conduct  her  whither  she  would  go,  therefore  do 
thou  arra^tnee  and  depart  with  her,  that  she  may  not  berudelv  treated  by  the 
way  ; "  if  thy  father  speak  thus  unto  thee,  refuse  not  but  do  his  bidding, 
for  a  son  may  not  refuse  his  father :  but  when  ye  are  arrived  in  the  open 
street,  be  thou  as  an  adder  that  heareth  not,  even  as  an  adder  that  is  deaf— 
though  thy  cousin's  voice  be  as  musical  as  the  pipe  of  the  charmer,  yet  be 
thou  not  charmed,  *' charm  she  never  so  wisely ;  take  heed  that  thou  dost 
this,  lest  thy  cousin  cozen  thee  ;  and  if  a  rude  man  should  push  against  her 
as  ye  walk  together  in  the  street,  even  in  the  street  of  the  city  of  many 
men,  and  thy  cousin  fall,  do  not  thou  smite  the  man,  but  bid  him  raise  her, 
and  if  he  sayeth  nay,  and  passeth  on,  do  thou  ask  the  next  wayfarer ;  but  be 
sore  that  thou  raise  her  not  thyself,  least  thine  eyes  meet  hers,  for  it  may 
be  that  she  fell  hopinjg^  to  rise  in  thy  esteem,  even  as  he  of  the  Horatii 
retreated  to  conquer — for  cousins  are  exceedingly  artful ;  and  when  ye  have 
arrived  At  the  place  wherein  thy  cousin  is  fain  to  enter,  do  thou  ring  and 
retire  quickly,  lest  that  the  good  man  of  the  house  should  call  to  thee 
and  say,  ^ Tarry  thou  with  us  for  a  while;"  for,  should  he  speak  the  speech, 
thon  couldst  not  say  to  him  nav,  seeing  that  he  is  th^  fathei-'s  friend;  there- 
fore do  thou'stand  afar  off  and  watch  till  thy  cousin  entereth,  that  thou 
mayest  depart  in  peace  ;  and  should  thy  father  at  any  time  bid  thee  to  the 
banquet,  tnat  thou  mayest  look  upon  the  faces  of  his  friends,  peradventure 
thy  cousin  will  seat  herself  over  against  thee,  so  that  thou  shalt  be  con- 
strained to  look  upon  her — for  cousins  are  very  guileful — then  do  thou 
straightway  bid  the  serving-man  place  the  lamp  betwixt  her  and  thee,  so 
sball  the  excessive  brightness  of  the  lamp  dazzle  thine  eyes  in  such  a 
manner  that  thou  shalt  not  behold  her,  even  though  she  had  seated  herself 
before  thee  purposely;  if  there  be  a  vacant  seat  beside  thee,  do  thou  occupy 
both,  80  that  she  come  not  near ;  but  if  she  hath  already  cunningly  seated 
herself  beside  thee,  do  thou  talk  loudly  and  incessantly  with  the  woman  who 
may  be  next  thee ;  and  if  thy  cousin  still  torment  thee,  bid  the  serving-man 
bring  thee  wine,  and  in  essaying  to  reach  it  do  thou  spill  it  all  over  her  in 
soch  a  manner  that  she  be  compelled  to  retire  in  manifest  discomfiture  ; 
thereby  wilt  thou  of  a  verity  overreach  the  cunning  one  ;  it  may  be  that  thy 
father  will  reprove  thee  for  thine  awkwardness^if  he  does  so,  apologize-— 
hut  should  tny  cousin  venture  near  thee  again,  repeat  the  dote — ^for  after 
having  been  given  twice  or  thrice  thou  wilt  perceive  it  to  be  wonderfully 
efficacious.  When  thou  art  bid  to  journey  with  thy  cousin  into  the  country 
round  about,  do  thou  overset  the  vehicle  by  the  wayside,  so  that  she  become 
wofuUy  disfigured  with  the  wet  earth,  then  Imayest  thou  look  upon  her 
without  f^Kar  j  provided  always  that  she  is  peevish  and  fretful  from  the 
mishap — but  if  she  laugh  as  if  she  recked  it  not,  and  there  be  no  vexation 
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in  its  tones,  disregard  the  injunction,  '^  See  that  ye  fail  not  out  by  the  wij" 
and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  overturning  the  vehicle  again — and  if  ihi 
still  laugh,  do  thou  it  again— for,  verily,  the  third  time  hath  never  b«eo 
known  to  fail ;  if  she  venture  with  thee  into  the  country  after  being  ihrue 
frightened  with  prospective  dislocations,  truly  she  is  more  than  womtn. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  times  at  which  thou  mayest  go  m  and  talk  with 
thy  cousin  boldly.  If  the  woman  who  hath  the  making  of  her  garaenti, 
even  her  garments  of  muslin  and  of  silk,  hath  disappointed  her  ffrieTOQilj, 
and  thou  shouldst  hear  her  pacing  the  apartment  hurriedly,  ana  sUmpiiig 
ever  and  anon  with  her  little  foot  as  if  sorely  vexed,  then  mayest  thw 
venture  in  and  look  upon  her;  but  take  heed  that  thou  doest  this  caaUooslj, 
lest  that  she  stop  suddenly,  and  looking  upon  thee  with  her  eyee,  laughing 
with  exceeding  great  laughtor—in  which  strait  haste  thee  to  shut  thine  ejM 
and  the  door,  and  depart  quickly. 

If  thy  cousin  hath  a  decayed  tooth,  which  causeth  her  to  groan  beoann 
of  the  greatness  of  the  pain  thereof,  thou  mayest  look  upon  her  at  such 
times  without  fear — but  even  then  'twere  better  that  thou  proceeded 'cir> 
cumspectly,  lest  that  the  artful  one  and  thou  art  forced  to  acknowledge  in 
thy  tribulation  it  was  a  bite  devised  most  cunningl^r— for  cousins  in 
exceedingly  guileful ;  and  if  thy  cousin  has  been  to  a  neighbour's  home, in  | 
the  season  of  festivity  with  the  young  men  and  maidens  until  the  crowing 
of  the  cock,  and  she  returneth  home  fatigued,  jaded,  and  spiritless,  tliou 
mayest  then  look  upon  her  boldly  ;  nay,  further,  even  speak  to  her  if  nch  ; 
is  thy  desire — but  remember  that  thou  neither  lookest  upon  her  nor  qMskeit  | 
to  her  after  noon-day,  for  by  this  time  she  shall  be  fully  recovered.  | 

Let  not  these  things  which  have  been  written  fall  to  the  ground,  for  be  | 
who  inscribeth  these  lines  had  once  a  cousin,  and  she  was  sorpaninff  I 
beautiful,  and  her  eyes  were  exceedingly  large,  and  mild,  and  lustrous ;  sad  ! 
he  who  speaketh  to  thee  could  read  that  which  was  written  within  tbem, 
even  as  the  prophet  of  old  did  read  the  strange  characters  npon  the  wsUi 
within  tho  banquet  hall  of  Belshazzar  the  king ;  and  he  was  fain  to  sett 
himself  beside  her,  for  her  voice  was  soft  and  low,  and  her  words  were  many 
and  good,  for  sho  could  discourse  most  winningly,  and  he  would  linger  end 
listen,  even  as  one  that  is  wrapt  in  woven  sounds  of  sweet  music — for  verily 
there  is  magic  in  the  voice  of  a  cousin,  and  in  her  gaie ;  therefor*  do  thoa 
avoid  ihem. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  wont  to  make  pleasant  Journeys  into  the 
country  round  about,  and  it  often  chanced,  although  he  wist  not  how,  tluU 
when  he  looked  around,  lo  !  his  cousin  was  beside  nim.  and  she  would  less 
upon  his  arm  as  if  from  very  weariness,  for  she  leanea  heavily,  so  that  be 
would  look  down  upon  her,  fearing  that  she  might  be  sick,  for  cousins  sre 
often  sick,  although  they  know  not  why  ;  then  would  the  light  of  her  eyei 
shine  upon  his,  and  he  would  feel  a  strange  feeling  creep  over  him,  and  hii 
pulse  would  throb  wildly,  as  the  pulse  of  one  having  a  fever,  though  be 
spoke  nothing,  but  passed  on. 

Now  it  happened  on  the  third  day  of  the  week,  and  in  the  sixth  month, 
which  is  called  June,  having  wandered  far,  they  seated  themselves  npoa 
the  bank  beneath  a  tree  that  cast  its  shadow  abroad — for  it  was  very  lai^ 
— and  he  held  the  little  hand  of  his  cousin  within  his  own,  althoogh  it 
trembled  exceedingly,  and  her  head  leaned  against  his  arm  confidingly-- 
for  was  she  not  his  cousin  t — and  he  considered  within  himself  and  ssid, 
*'  Verily,  my  cousin  is  most  comely,  and  of  exceeding  great  soodness,  what 
if  I  take  her  to  wife !  it  shall  be  so,'* — and  as  he  communea  with  himself 
thus,  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes  and  said, 

«  Cousin." 

And  he  answered  and  said^  <<  Lo  t  Amy,  here  am  I."    nen  spAke  die  not 


^.^\ 
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but  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  played  with  the  tassel  that  girded  her 
after  a  little  while  bhe  looked  up  agaia  and  repeated, 
asin." 

he  replied,  **  Speak,  I  hear."    Then  spake  she  nothing  more,  but 
with  the  tassel  of  tlie  girdle  that  was  around  her  waist,  more  vehe- 
' ;  then  did  she  cast  her  bright  eyes  upon  him  for  the  third  time, 
lispered,  softly, 
bat  if  I  were  in  love  ? " 

the  pulses  of  his  heart  beat  more  rapidly  as  he  looked  down  and 
,  '*  I  should  rejoice  with  an  exceeding  great  gladness." 
9uld«t  thou ! "   said  she,  and  she  laid  her  white  hand  upon  his 
er,4tnd  glanced  furtively  upon  him  from  beneath  her  half  furled 
( — and  as  he  drew  himself  closer  towards  her  there  was  silence. 
d  did  she  again  say,  '^  Cousin." 

he  replied,  *'  I  listen."      But  she  spake  not  again  at  that  time,  for 
sh  colour  came  and  went  upon  her  cheeks,  while  she  appeared 
ling  to  reveal  something,  but  conld  not.    And  he  drew  nearer,  and 
his  arm  round  her— for  was  she  not  his  cousin ! — ^and  said, 
hat  wottldst  thou  I " 

she  was  busily  employed  pulling  to  pieces  the  tassel  of  silk,  and 
red  not  a  word ;  so  he  thought  within  himself,  **  mv  cousin  lovetn  me, 
I  will  take  her  to  wife  ;"  and  he  a-hemM  thrice  that  he  might  speak 
>re  clearly ;  but  as  he  did  so,  she  whispered  very  low, 
nsin." 

.  he  said, ''  Thou  speakest.'* 

a  did  she  lift  her  mild  eyes  half  trembling  to  his  and  say,  *'  What  if 
I  engaged  I " 

[  he  started  up  from  beside  her,  and  smote  his  forehead  as  he  asked—* 
rhom  t " 

spake  the  name  in  a  low  tone ;  it  was  enough  ;  he  fled  from  before 
br  the  name  she  whispered  wa9  not  his  f 
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I  GO  !  I  go  !  my  native  land 

Seems  like  a  speck  upon  the  ocean ; 
As  pensive  on  the  deck  1  stand, 

Ashamed  to  own  my  heart*s  emotion. 
Thoughts  that  should  e'en  be  all  forgotten, 

Come  to  my  worn  and  achin«^  heart; 
And  sighs  and  tears  by  grief  begotten, 
Spite  of  my  fortitude,  will  start. 

My  brain  feels  giddy  as  I  watch 

That  shore,  where  I  no  more  may  roam ; 
Striving,  alas  !  in  vain  to  catch, 

Only  a  glimpse  of  my  childhood's  home. 
*T  is  useless  and  vain  to  think  of  the  past. 

All  unremembered  past  time  shonla  be  : 
One  look  !~one  long  steadfast  look  !— *t  i«  the  laat. 

My  native  land,  1  shall  give  to  thee  1 
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Under  this  title  wc  sliall  from  time  to  time  present  our  readers  with  a 
few  useful  hints  on  cookery,  dress,  household  management,  &c.    It  is  our 
opinion  that  upon  the  attention  paid  to  these  apparently  small  mstten 
depends  much  of  the  comfort  of  a  working  man's  home.    In  the  pnsent 
number  we  devote  a  single  page  to  that  all-miportant  branch  of  hoosehold 
economy,  cookery.    The  end  of  all  cookery  is  the  proper  nourishment  to 
the  body,  and  the  chief  business  of  the  cook  is  to  render  food  paUtable 
and  easy  of  digestion  ;  and  this  is  most  readily  attained  by  plain  cookei7. 
We  are  all  epicures,  and  like  our  food  well  dressed.    But  do  not  let  us 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  term  epicure.    This  word,  sajw  a  derer 
writer,  ^  has  been  strangely  perverted.    It  has  been  deemed  synonymoos  | 
with  glutton,  than  which  noUiing  is  wider  apart.    It  really  means  only  a  , 
person  who  has  good  sense  and  good  taste  enough  to  wish  to  have  his  food 
cooked  according  to  principles  which  allow  to  everything  a  proper  mode 
and  proper  time  for  its  preparation,  and  thereby  rendering  it  most  easy 
of  solution  in  the  stomach,  and  ultimately  contribute  to  health.    Every 
individual,  who  is  not  quite  void  of  understanding,  is  an  epicure  in  his  own 
way — the  epicures  in  boiling  of  i)otatoes  are  many.    The  perfection  of  all 
enjoyment  depends  on  the  perfection  of  the  fieusulties  of  the  mind  and  body:  ' 
therefore,  the  temperate  man  is  the  greatest  epicure."    With  these  few  woros 
of  introduction,  then,  we  proceed  to  give  our  readers 

A  Few  Hints  on  Plain  Cooking.— If  sufficient  fire  and  water,  snd  , 
proper  cleanliness,  are  not  attended  to,  all  things  will  be  spoiled ;  therefore,  i 
a  housewife  should  be  very  particular  to  apportion  her  fire  to  the  sise  of 
the  joint.    Care  should  be  taten  to  make  up  the  fire  a  full  half-hour  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  stir  it  as  little  as  possible  during  the  process  of  oookinK. 
The  time  generally  allowed  for  roasting  joints  of  meat  will  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  the  size  and  heat  of  the  fire  ;  but  supposing  thiat  the  fire  be 
a  proper  one  for  a  piece  of  roasting  beef  weighinjg  above  ten  pounds^  twenty 
mmutes  should  be  allowed  to  each  pound  ;  but  for  a  less  weighty  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  eighteen  minutes  will  be  generally  found  sufficient.    In  poiii 
lamb,  and  veal,  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound  always.    In  boiling  a  leg  of 
mutton,  a  <juarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound  is  requisite,  and  this  after  it  boils; 
but  in  boiling  all  meat,  the  water  should  only  just  be  slowly  kept  boUiitfi 
by  no  means  fast,  as  this  would  spoil  the  juices  of  the  meat,  and  it  woaia 
consequently  become  hard.    Meat,  intended  to  be  boiled  and  not  stewed, 
should  also  be  put  into  hot  water,  and  the  scum  be  continually  taken  oiT, 
otherwise  it  will  be  a  bad  colour. 

Beef  is  in  perfection  from  Michaelmas  to  Midsummer.  Veal  is  bed  from 
March  to  July,  but  it  may  be  had  in  most  large  towns  all  the  year  round. 
Mutton  is  best  from  Christmas  to  Midsummer.  Lamb,  from  March  to  July. 
House  lamb,  from  Christmas  to  April.   Fish  is  generally  best  in  the  sammo*. 

In  the  management  of  vef^etables,  care  is  required  in  order  to  avoid 
waste.  A  clean  housewife  will  often  provide  a  savoury  meal  with  what  a 
slattern  would  throw  away.  The  best  and  most  agreeable  diet  consists  of 
a  due  admixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  food.  It  is  no  eoonojpay  to  make 
a  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese.  Of  the  various  modes  of  cooking,  roasting 
and  boiling  are  the  most  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  they  are  also  the  mort 
extravagant,  for  much  of  the  juice  of  the  meat  is  lost  in  the  process.  Stews 
of  various  kinds,  in  which  meat  and  vegetables  are  judiciously  mingled,  form 
cheap  and  wholesome  dishes.  They  may  be  made  of  almost  any  kind  of 
meat,  and  even  from  bones  and  gristle,  a  slow  fire  and  patience  will  extract 
much  nutriment.    The  good  manager  will  waste  nothing. 

But  enough  for  the  present.  In  our  next  we  shall  give  a  few  simple 
receipts  for  plain  cookery.  G.  F.  P. 
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fi^&^  ®ppwtfi0it  5|^0ps  in  S^hxgton. 


I  AX  not  fond  of  change.    I  ou^ht  perliaps  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  but 
•ren  ''a  change  for  the  oetter''  is  genenJly  attended  with  some  feeling 


in  which  I  am  now  living ;  and  the  Slugton  of  former  days  is  by  no  means 
like  the  Slugton  that  now  is,  and  I  cannot  march  witn  the  times,  so  I 
grumble  about  them,  and  refuse  to  "  move  on,"  and  feel  angry  that  I  am 
heft  in  the  rear,  and  wonder  that  people  are  not  contented  to  do  as  they 
used  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy. 

I  am  a  medical  man ;  strictly  speaking,  a  country  apothecary ;—  of 
oonne,  one  of  the  old  school,  with  no  leaning  to  any  of  the  modem 
'IjMthies,"  and  with  implicit  faith  in  blisters,  boluses,  and  blood-letting. 
Tne  system  did  very  well  for  our  forefathers,  why  not  for  us  and  our 
ehildi^n  :  are  we  really  so  much  wiser  than  they  I  So  I  send  my  patients 
plenty  of^  beverage,  and  in  chalk  mixtures  alone  have  netted  a  nice  little 
profit  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Why  not  ?  My  father  and  my  grandfather  did  the  same  in  their  day 
and  generation,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  altering  a  plan  which  they  found 
satinactory  alike  to  their  pockets  and  their  patients. 

So  the  Slugtonians  and  1  get  on  very  well  together.  I  am  very  popular 
with  them,  just  because  I  have  no  new-fanglea  notions,  and  perhaps,  also, 
my  manners  are  rather  attractive  than  otherwise — for  manner  is  a  great 
thing  in  a  medical  man.  By  the  way  it  would  bo  but  honest  to  add  that, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  veterinary  surgeon,  there  is  not  another  practi- 
tioner within  ten  miles  of  my  native  town — nor  indeed  ever  has  been, 
according  to  the  deposition  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  Slugtonians  dis- 
approve of  change  as  much  as  I  do  ; — but  no,  that  sentence  should  be  in 
the  past  tense  ;  time  was,  when  they  were  as  conservative  in  practice  and 
principle  as  myself,  but  latterly,  dunn^  the  last  few  years^  I  have  noticed  a 
differenoey  not  only  in  the  town,  but  m  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, — 
Tenr^  very  slowly,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  surely,  they  are  moving  on, 
and  I  do  not  go  with  them.  I  have  occasionally  a  doubt  about  the  future. 
Should  I  no  longer  continue  to  be  the  only  medical  man  of  the  place,  can 
I  hope  to  be  the  popular  one  ?  Well,  I  have  no  rival  as  yet,  so  I  will  go 
back  to  my  early  remembrance  of  Slugton  when  I  first  succeeded  to  my 
fiither'a  pnctice.  For  ten  years  things  went  on  just  as  they  always  had 
I  done.  The  same  coaches  passed  through  Slugton  at  the  same  hours, 
•topped  at  the  same  houses,  and  took  up,  it  not  the  same  passengers,  people 
80  vexy  like  each  other  that  you  knew  they  all  came  from  the  same  stock. 
The  aame  names  still  continued  over  the  old  shops,  the  only  difference 
was  that  the  son  or  the  daughter  carried  on  the  business,  vice  their  parents, 
retired.  Then  came  a  time  of  panic  and  dire  distress  in  Slugton  ;  there 
was  a  talk  of  a  railway,  and  surveyors  from  London,  and  all  sorts  of  strangers, 
invaded  the  sanctity  of  our  venerable  town,  which  the  world  had  hitherto 
ignored  almost  entirely. 

When  the  first  stone  of  the  railway  bridge  was  laid,  my  constitution 
received  a  shock  which  it  has  never  really  recovered  ;  and  on  the  day  that 
the  first  train  rushed  past  my  back  garden  gate,  and  the  loud  shrill  wnistle 
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echoed  through  mj  quiet  dininnr-rooni,  I  took  to  my  bed,  and  kept  it  for  a  ' 
week  ;  and  should  perhaps  never  have  Quitted  it  a/^ain,  but  for  a  '*serioas 
accident "  in  our  immeaiatc  neighbourhood,  by  which  two  lives  were  ki(, 
and  I  gained  three  new  patients.    Tliis  event  all  at  once  reconciled  me  to 
the  novelty,  and  effectually  roused  me  from  my  despondent  mood. 

Then  came  further  innovations  in  rapid  succession  ;  an  immense  enkr)^ 
ment  of  shop  frontages,  and  plato-glass  windows;  a  more  extensive  ssd 
more  frequent  assortment  of  "novelties  from  town."  Our  High-street— 
the  pride  of  its  occupants — was  discovered  to  be  narrow  and  ilUpaved; 
additional  houses,  of  a  superior  class,  were  built  at  either  end,  and  some  of 
the  old  ones  done  away  with  altogether  ;  and  close  to  the  railway  bridge 
arose  a  palatial  '*  liailway  Tavern,*'  completely  eclipsing  and  aanihilatiBff 
the  modest  '*  Wheat  Sheaf,''  which  had  been  all  that  we  or  our  chaocs 
visitors  had  required  from  time  immemorial.  "  Improved  prindplea** 
were  introduced,  even  into  horse  shoeing,  and  a  change  came  over  thetptrii 
of  all  Slugtonian  droamer<>,  a  spirit  which  has  gone  on  woriEing  with  eTe^ 
increasing  power  ;  and  1,  not  having  yielded  to  the  spell,  am  certainly, Just 
now,  in  a  somewhat  isolated  position. 

My  house  has  no  new  frontagre,  nor  have  I  anv  new  clothes  of  the  fashion* 
able  cut  produced  by  Mr.  Fitwell  •♦  from  the  \Vest  End."  I  did  not  niih 
to  him,  on  his  first  appearance  amongst  us,  as,  I  have  reason  to  know,  oar 
rector  did ; — the  vanity  of  the  man,  ^t  his  time  of  life,  and  in  his  positiOD, 
too! 

I  go  on  just  as  I  always  did  ;  not  exactly  though,  there  is  one  change  Boi 
hitherto  mentioned,  which  has  affbcted  me  more  than  all  the  others  pnt 
to:;ether.  Now  that  my  old  friend  Jabez  Clitheroe  has  gone  to  his  ivt, 
bluffton  can  never  a^^ain  bo  to  me  what  it  used  to  be. 

I  look  up  at  the  vacant  windows, — they  are  next  but  one  to  mi^t,  to 
I  pass  them  many  times  in  the  day, — and  I  miss  the  silver  looks  and 
mild  blue  eyes,  which  were  always  to  be  seen  as  I  went  by  ;  and,  more  than 
all,  the  pleasant  smile  and  cordial  hand  which  were  wont  to  welcome  me 
to  his  cosy  sitting-room  whenever  I  had  a  spare  half-honr  to  spend  thers. 
For  fifteen  years  not  a  single  day  passed  without  our  meeting;  and  all  that 
time  he  had  been  my  near  neij^hbour,  and  a  true  fHend.  I  knew  very  little 
of  his  family  historv,  for  he  was  not  a  communicative  man  upon  persosal 
matters.  People  said — I  know  not  upon  what  authority — that  ne  bad  been 
wild  and  extravagant  in  his  youth  ;  rather  too  fond  ot  the  wine-bottle  and 
the  dice-box  ;  but  ho  did  not  live  in  Slngton  then,  and  when  he  first  came 
amongst  us  to  tako  posse.«ion  of  the  house  and  property  bequeathed  to  bim 
by  a  distant  relative,  he  was  a  hale  but  venerable-looking  old  man,iipwaTdi 
of  sixty,  moderate  and  sober  enough  in  his  tastes  and  pleasuree.  He  waa 
extremely  fond  of  fishing — a  passion  which  I  shared  with  him,— wis  i 
botanist,  a  naturalist,  and  something  of  an  antiquanr. 

His  fine  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  insects,  and  other  curiosities,  fonnti 
handsome  addition  to  the  Slngton  Museum,  having  been  bequeathed  by 
him  to  that  modem  institution. 

He  died  possessed  of  mote  property  than  I  expected,  oonaidenDg  how  I 
much  he  gave  away  annually  in  charity.    The  house  in  irhieh  he  diM  was  j 
left  to  me,  in  addition  to  a  noble  sum,  which  will  possibly  benefit  a  enrtiia  j 
scape-grace  nephew  of  mine  at  no  very  distant  period.  There  were  variow 
bequests  to  servants  and  fellow-townsmen,  but  by  far  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune was  to  go  to  a  certain  Mary  EUice,  alias  Walton,  or  her  next  of  kin, 
should  I  succeed  in  discovering  them.    If  not,  the  money  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  church  in  or  near  Slngton.  The 
rector  and  I  had  each  a  l&ivp  sealed  packet,  which  we  wore  to  bom  na- 
lopened  shonld  the  said  Mary  £llice  prove  nndiscoverable. 
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All  other  matters  confided  to  my  trust  bj  the  lamented  Jabez  ditheroe 
had  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  so  I  benin  to  take  connael  with  tba 
rector  and  others  as  to  the  b^t  manner  of  obtaining  information  respect- 
ing'Mary  Eliice. 

Bj  their  advice,  I  drew  up  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  T^nut, 
and  in  some  of  the  leading  county  papers,  announcing  that  the  said  Mary 
Eliice,  alias  Walton,  or  her  next  of  kin,  might  hear  ot  something  to  their 
advantage  by  sending  an  address  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Tripp,  the  Library, 
Sluffton. 

That  done,  I  called  upon  Mr.  THpp.  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  in  which  ray  house  was  situatcKl,  and  requested  that  any  leittn  ad* 
dressed  to  A.B.  might  be  kept  for  me,  or  left  at  the  surgcr}r. 

Mr.  Tripp  was  not  a  particularly  a|^rceable,  or  very  obliging  person,  bat 
he  promised  to  fo|^ward  any  communication  connected  with  the  advertise- 
ment,  and  even  exprettsed  some  little  interest  in  the  result.  Week  after 
week  passed,  and  I  called  and  inquired  in  vain  ;  there  was  no  letter  for 
A.B.,  and  Mr.  1'ripp*s  negatives  to  my  reiterated  demands  became  curter 
and  surlier  with  each  visit.  I  think,  although  he  did  not  say  so,  thai  he 
was,  like  mvbelf,  rather  curious  about  Mary  Eliice,  and  also  rather  disap- 
pointed at  the  mystery  remaining  unsolved,  for  no  one  knew,  any  more 
than  I  did,  in  what  relation  she  stood  to  my  departed  friend. 

**  Have  you  procured  those  pens  I  asked  for  when  I  was  here  a  week  ago, 
Mr.  Tripp  !'*— (I  had  done  violence  to  my  feelings  by  keeping  away  ttom 
hia  shop  daring  that  interval.) 

••  No,  sir,  not  yet ;  1  am  very  sorry,  bat  really  I  quite  forgot  them.  Pll 
pat  them  down  again." 

Mr  Tripp  had  a  sad  habit  of  ''quite  forgetting*'  what  yon  asked  him  id 
order  for  you.  He  certainly  was  the  slowest  man  in  Blugton,  and  moved 
abont  his  Khop  with  a  bewildered  air,  as  if  he  never  expected  to  find  in  it 
anythini;  for  which  you  were  po>8ibly  inquiring  i — and  you  very  rarely  did 
get  anything  till  **the  third  time  of  asking,"  and  not  alwajs  then. 

It  so  happened  that  on  this  particular  February  morning  I  was  in  no 
great  want  oY  the  pens;  and  Mr.  Tripp*s  unusually  humble  manner  of 
apologising  for  his  neclect  emboldened  me  once  more  to  inquire  for  letters 
addressed  to  A.  B. — tne  real  purport  of  my  visit.  I  had  latterly  adopted 
the  plan  of  going  in  to  give  an' order,  or  make  some  trifling  purchase,  and 
then  remarked,  m  a  nonchalant  manner,  when  1  had  fairiy  reached  the 
threshold,  **  No  letter  as  yet,  1  suppose,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  varying 
the  question  as  much  as  t)08sible,  **  to  avoid  the  too  freqaent  repeiiiioa  of 
the  same,"  as  Mnrrav  aavises. 

**  No  sir,  none ;  and  I  don't  expect  there  will  be  as  yet.  If  I  were  yon  I 
would  leave  the  matter  alone  for  six  months  or  so,  and  then  put  in  another 
advertisement.  I've  been  trying  to  help  you  in  a  round-aboat  way,  bat 
it  ha'^n't  answered.  I  thought  I  bad  a  clue,  but  I  was  wrong,  and  I  suppose 
it  will  be  only  by  some  chance  circumstance  that  we  find  who  and  where  she 
is.  Missing  people  are  not  always  forthcoming  when  they're songht.  May 
be  the  church  will  be  built  after  all ;  it  will  be  sadly  wanted,  too,  if  ihey  go 
on  running  np  houses  at  this  rate,  spoiling  the  lanes  and  fields." 

Here  was  the  point  of  sympathy  between  Mr.  Tripp  and  myself.  He 
did  not  Uke  the  "  improvementa'  in  Blugton,  and  had  even  tried  toeonTen« 
•  meeting  antagonistic  to  the  introduction  of  gas  ;  hoi  as  only  ha  and  I 
attended,  we  did  not  pass  any  resolutions,  ana  separated,  haiing  dMM 
notliing^bnt  meet. 

^  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Mr.  Clitheroe*8  hooset**  he  inqairsdyas 
I  was  aboat  to  quit  the  shop. 
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*<Let  it,  if  I  can  ;  but  I  shall  wait  till  lAATch  before  putting  a  }fOird 
up  ; — why  do  you  ask  I  *• 

<^  Because,  as  it  is  just  facing  me,  and  hides  a  pretty  view,  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  had  any  idea  of  pulling  the  house  down." 

^  Not  if  I  can  get  a  tenant  for  it.  Good  morning ;— don't  forget  the 
pens.'* 

**  I'll  remember,  sir,  I'll  remember,  never  fear." 

But  I  was  not  much  reassured  by  this  asseveration,  as  it  was  "hir.  Tripp'i 
customary  prelude  to  ^  quite  forgetting." 

Poor  man,  I  could  not  help  feeling  for  him,  he  led  such  a  lonely  object- 
less life.  Some  early  sorrow— what  it  was  I  did  not  know — had  taken  all 
the  spirit  out  of  him.  He  had  no  energy  for  canying  on  business  in  tlie 
style  now  requisite  at  Slugton .  His  library  never  had  any  additions^  eitho* 
in  books  or  subscribers  ;  and  his  goods,  of  a  varied  description^  were  invsri- 
ablv  of  a  second-rate  quality.  His  shop  always  seemea  dingy  and  dusty; 
and  he  looked  in  accordance  with  it.  I  remembered  him  a  clever  smart 
young  man,  having  had  a  ^ood  education  at  a  well-conducted  gTamms^ 
school.  I  recollect  his  having  an  excellent  appointment  in  London,  where 
he  was  rising  rapidly  in  position  and  in  means.  He  used  to  come  down  to 
Slugton  once  a  ^car,  at  Christmas  time,  to  see  his  mother  and  widowed 
sister,  who  earned  on  their  business  in  what  was  then  the  shop  of  Slogtoo. 
Then  he  went  abroad  for  some  years,  and  came  back  to  Slugton  to  leave  it 
no  more.  The  cause  of  his  coming  none  knew,  unless,  perhaps,  hisdoating 
mother  ;  but  all  saw  that  his  fair  prospects  were  blighted,  and  that  he  wis 
an  altered  man,  the  wreck  of  his  former  self.  On  the  death  of  both  rela- 
tives he  continued  the  business  on  his  own  account,  but  always  in  the  sune 
nnenei^tio  ,  unbusinesslike  manner.  He  shrank  from  all  sympathy ;  sod 
excepting  to  me  as  a  professional  man,  never  spoke  about  himseli  or  hii 
concerns  to  anyone.  Ho  was  not  a  loveable  character,  certainly ;  and  no 
favourite  in  Slugton  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I,  at  all  events,  had  one  feeline 
in  common  with  him,  and  could  sometimes  induce  him  to  take  a  glasi  of 
wine  with  me,  and  talk  over  public  grievances,  when  the  day's  bnsineB 
was  done. 

It  was  not  ver^  far  off  quarter-day,  when,  as  I  was  sitting  in  myconsoli- 
ing-room,  expecting  patients  who  did  not  come,  my  servant-of-all-work 
threw  open  the  door  and  announced  *'  Miss  Watts." 

I  looked  up  from  the  prescription  I  was  concocting,  and  saw  a  flborii 
dapper  little  person,  with  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  a  very  wide-awake 
look,  standing  before  me.  She  appeared  extremely  brisk  and  healthy;  by  no 
means  a  young  woman  ;  but  with  those  sharp,  detective-looking  eyes  npon 
me,  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  her  age. 

"Mr.  A.— IbeUeve?" 

'^  Yes,  madam,  at  your  service ;  pn^  be  seated.  You  wish  to  connli 
me ! ''  I  smiled  professionally ;  a  smile  which  says,  "  you  may  trust  me 
implicitly ;  I  thoroughly  understand  your  case." 

"  Not  to  consult  jrou, — to  speak  to  you  about  the  house  to  let  at  the  eiv* 
ner  of  the  street ;  it  belongs  to  you,  I  believe  f " 

<'It  does  so,  madam  ;  dia^rou  wish  to  see  it ! " 

**  Oh,  I  have  been  all  over  it,  and  see  exactly  what  it  is  ; — a  small,  old- 
fashioned  house  ;  well  built,  but  rather  out  of'^repair.  The  kitchen  wanti 
new  boarding,  and  the  roof  must  be  looked  to,  as  the  damp  comes  into  the 
upper  rooms  ;  the  garden  is  small,  but  well  stocked  and  tastily  arranged." 

*'  Really,"  said  I,  somewhat  amused,  ''you  seem  to  have  taken  a  thoroagh 
survey." 


''  No,  I  was  only  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The  premisesaro  ooi 
Ltensive,  and  I  can  generally  see  a  great  deal  in  a -short  time." 
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Hero  I  thouehi  I  caught  the  detective  glance  directed  to  a  certain  row  of 
•hials  at  my  elbow,  and  fancied  she  was  analyzing  their  contents  and  knew 
xactly  wliat  proportion  af  ''aqua  pumpagensis^'  was  contained  in  each 
lixtiure. 

I  began  to  feel  rather  afraid  of  Miss  Watts,  as  I  think  she  perceived  from 
he  very  decided  tone  she  adopted  in  detailing  what  she  would  require  done 
»efore  coming  to  any  a^eement. 

She  had  imide  inquiries  respecting  the  rent  and  other  matters,  of  my 
gent ;  bnt,  as  she  perferred  treating  with  principals,  as  she  said,  had  come 
0  me  before  a  final  decision. 

**  Supposing  that  I  am  disposed  to  let  the  house  to  you,"  I  said,  by  way 
f  reminding  her  that  I  had  also  a  voice  in  the  matter,  "are  you  intending 
0  rent  it  yourself,  or  are  you  treating  for  another ! " 

^It  will  be  taken  in  my  name, — 1  shall  be  your  tenant ;  there  will  be 
wo  occupants  besides,  with  attendants — no  children." 

I  went  over  the  premises  with  her,  and  noticed  the  repairs  required. 
And  what  references  can  you  give  me  I "  I  asked,  as  she  remarked  that  it 
ras  all  settled. 

^  I  can  give  yon  half-a-dozen  if  you  wish  them,  all  highly  connected 
louseholders  in  London — customers  of  mine  for  manv  vears." 

I  looked  at  my  companion  in  some  amazement.  **  This  is  a  private  resi- 
tence,  madam,  not  a  shop  front  to  be  let." 

^  Oh  I  am  not  going  to  alter  anything  in  the  outside  look  of  the  place, 
hough  plate-glass  would  be  an  improvement,  and  there  will  be  very  little 
o  do  in  the  interior.  It  is  quite  a  genteel  Dusiness,  a  Berlin  and  fancy 
epositorv — you  wont  object  surely.** 

I  did  oDJect  though,  but  not  to  much  purpose  as  it  turned  out,  for  the 
pertinacious  Miss  Watts  gained  her  points  before  she  left,  and  arrived  on 
he  25th  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  tenement. 

I  must  say  Mr.  Tripp  was  sorely  disconcerted  when  he  saw  the  **  Berlin 
nd  fimcy  repository  "  staring  him  in  the  face.  Work  patterns  of  all  kinds 
oade  their  appearance  in  the  windows,  and  some  yeiy  novel  and  beautiiul 
peeimens  of  **  work  commenced,  finished,  and  made  up."  Fancy  note 
Aper  and  fancv  all  sorts  of  things,  looking  fresh  and  clean,  and  by  no  means 
lusty,  were  to  be  found  inside  the  neatly  carpeted  room;  which  was  called 
he  shop.  A  few  weeks  passed,  and  circulars  announced  that  Miss  Watts, 
laving  entered  into  arrangements  with  a  London  establishment,  undertook 
0  supply  the  newest  works  of  fiction j  travel,  or  bio^phy  to  the  subscribers 
0  her  library,  which  works  might  be  exchanged  twice  a  week.  Oh,  she  was 
n  active  little  woman  of  business,  that  Miss  Watts;  imderstood  what  she 
ras  about,  and  did  more  in  half  a  day,  in  the  way  of  net  profit,  than  poor^ 
allow-faced,  sleepy  Mr.  Tripp  did  in  half  a^ear. 

I  went  in  out  of'^sheer  curiosity  ^e  morning,  Mr.  Tripp,  as  usual,  being 
[uite  out  of  the  article  required,  and  found  that  almost  tuiything  needed 
night  be  had  for  the  asking — and  its  equivalent  in  money — at  my  tenant's. 
Ul  my  young  lady  patients  were  in  raptures  with  Miss  Watts,  she  had  such 
A  assortment  of  wools  and  silks,  and  had  such  taste  in  work,  and  was  so 
•bilging  in  going  to  London  herself  to  match  your  shades  j  Ac,  Ac.  8^ 
lifR^rent  to  that  surly  Tripp.— in  fact,  Miss  Watts  was  a  bleesing  to  thP 
leighbourhood. 

And  then  that  nice  looking  girl,  she  kept  so  shut  up  in  the  back  room 
low  the  young  men  did  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  when  they  called  for 
heir  sistei^s  parcels,  and  how  successfmly  Miss  Watts  ont-generalled  them. 
,  as  an  old  man,  was  more  privileged  than  the  youngsters,  for  Katie  was 
Hen  called  forward  when  I  went  to  exchange  my  books.  I  still  kept  to 
he  old  establishment  for  such  things  as  I  comd  procure  there,  or  for  which 
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I  oould  coiiYeiu«iiUy  wmit  a  month  or  so ;  bai  Miw  W«tif*8  wti  decidedly 
b«tUr  oonduoted  and  more  attractive. 

Mr.  Tripp'i  butiiiese,  such  as  it  wae»  was  certainly  falling  off,  bat  1m  did 
not  take  it  much  to  heart  after  the  finst  shock  of  the  ''  opposition."  ofortkt 
way.    Indeed,  about  this  time,  it  struck  me  that  he  b^an  to  look  note 
cheerful  and  lees  dreary  than  hitherto.     A  certain  kind  of  intiniey 
evidently  existed  between  the  rivals,  for  manv  a  time  I  caucbt  Wm 
Watts's  figure  emerging  from  her  opposite  neighbour's  door,  and  miay  &  ) 
time  hare  I  heard  her  say,  "  Katie,  just  run  across  and  let  Mr.  Tripp  kaow 
that  I  am  off  by  the  next  train  for  town,  if  I  can  do  anything  for  him." 
Miss  Watts  was  decidedly  setting  her  oap  at  Mr.  Tripp,  and  my  impreiMn 
was  that  her  game  would  answer — although  what  attraction  she  could  see 
in  that — well,  there  it  no  accounting  for  taste. 

Summer  came,  and  once  more  my  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Tma; 
Mr.  Tripp  was  going  from  home  for  a  few  days,  so  I  reouested  Miss  Wslli 
to  let  me  give  her  sddress  for  any  letters  which  might  be  sent  to  A.  B.  I 
thought  she  looked  amused,  but  could  not  quite  make  out  the  meaulnc  of 
her  smile.  She  saw  me  watching  her,  and  whilst  busily  engaged  is 
sorting  some  wool,  inquired  whether  I  had  as  yet  found  any  clue  to  Msrj 
Ellice. 

"  No,  Miss  Watts,  I  have  not — but,  do  you  know,  your  arrival  here,  joit 
about  tbe  time  when  I  was  expecting  to  hear  something  of  her,  hss  oftes 
suggested  the  idea  " 

^<  That  I  am  Mary  Ellice  f "  inquired  Miss  Watts,  oooUy  looking  at  bm 
steadily,  with  the  same  provoking  smile  on  her  lips. 

«  Well,  I  dou't  know." 

*'  I  can  tell  you  then,  for  your  satisfaction,  that  I  am  not.  I  came  b«re, 
certainly,  in  conseouenoe  of  that  advertisement,  for  otherwise  I  might  nevtr 
have  known  of  such  a  place  as  Slugton,  but  I  came  here  solely  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  1  ripp." 

**Miss  Watts  ! "  I  looked,  I  am  sure,  utterly  amased;  but  she  toned 
awi^  lipom  me  to  call  Katie. 

**  My  dear,  Just  take  those  thiuj^  upstairs.*'  Her  eyes  rested  on  the 
young  girl  with  a  singular  expresidon ;  mine  followed  the  glance.  Thsk 
child,  Katie,  always  pusaled  me,  I  oould*nt  for  the  life  of  me  make  oat  of 
whom  she  reminded  me,  and  ^et  there  was  a  likeness. 

**  Is  that  young  lady  a  relative  of  yours  I " 

"  We  are  connected— by  marriage." 

Other  customers  came  in,  and  I  left  the  shop  bewildered  ab^ut  MiSS  Wat^ 
Katioy  and  other  people^  feeling  also  quite  certain  that  the  town-talk  was 
for  once  quite  correct,  that  John  Tripp  was  going  to  marry  Ann  Watts,  snd 
that  his  business  of  importance  must  be  busmess  connected  with  ih»  happj 
event. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  following,  as  I  was  returning  from  church  by  a 
somewhat  unfrequented  lane,  I  saw,  seated  on  a  felled  tree,  two  pereons 
whom  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Tripp  and  Miss  Watts.  Mr.  Tripp  it  1 
certainly  was,  but  whose  was  the  waist  his  arm  encircled  f  whose  thehesd 
xesting  so  confidingly  on  his  shoulder  f  Those  lai^ge,  melting  blue  eyes, 
which  won  so  sweet  a  glance  from  his  darker  ones,  were  certamly  ael  Mm 
Watts's,  neither  wore  those  long  braids  of  chesnut  hair  the  property  of  that 
kdy  ;  thonr  belon^d  to  the  ouiet,  demure,  Katie,  the  pattern  of  modesty, 
«c.,  &c.  Oh  !  Miss  Watts,  why  did  you  not,  with  your  sharp  eyee,  keep  a 
better  look  out  upon  that  **  connection  by  marnage  I "  John  Tripp  is 
deceiving  yon  after  all. 

I  went  home  thoroughly  put  out  by  my  discovery.    My  nephew,  who  hsd 
Moently  paid  me  a  viait^  had  been  so  stmck  with  Kadla,  and  I  had  jwt 
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determined  upon  giving  up  my  practice  to  him,  and  had  almost  hoped,  but 
^e  would  doubtless  find  a  more  suitable  wife  in  his  own  station  now. 

Just  as  I  was  going  to  bed  that  night,  there  was  a  violent  ring  at  the 
Slurry  bell.    I  opened  the  door  myself  to— Aliss  Watts. 

''Oh  pray,  come  at  once/'  she  said  in  a  strangely  figitated  voice,  ''my 
invalid  lodger — Katie's  mother — is  seriously  ill.*' 

This  lodger  I  had  seen  once  or  twice  professionally,  without  heins  aware  of 
her  relationship  to  Katie.  She  was  a  lady-like  sort  of  a  person,  but  had  never 
particulfljrly  tatcen  my  fancy,  she  was  alwavs  in  a  lachrymose  mood,  unable  to 
speak  of  her  ulments  without  crying;  and,  at  times,  her  intellect  was  rather 
affected. 

I  found  her,  as  usual,  in  her  room,  painfully  agitated,  sobbing  and 
trembling  violently.  Katie  kneeling  on  one  side  of  her,  trying  to  soothe 
her,  Mr.  Tripp  holding  her  hand  on  the  other,  not  speakin;r,  but  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  anxiety  in  his  usually  dreamy  face. 

She  was  repeating  tho  words  ^  1  am  so  glad,  so  \'ery  glad,*'  between  her 
sobs. 

"  But,  my  good  lady,  this  is  a  painful  way  of  showing  your  gladness — you 
will  mar  vuur  daughter*8  happiness—  try  and  control  yourself." 

Miss  Watts  sent  John  Tripp  and  Katie  away.  I  administered  a  sedative, 
and  left  the  patient  calmer,  with  injunctions  to  get  her  to  bed  at  ouce. 

Neither  Tripp  nor  Katie  were  in  the  dining-room^  or  little  sitting-room. 
I  waited  for  tliein  in  vain  ;  neither  did  Ann  Watts  make  her  appearance, 
and,  as  it  was  late,  I  left  the  house ;  the  plot  deepening  and  the  mystery 
unsolved. 

The  next  day  all  was  clear  and  my  advertisement  avtwered.  The  sealed 
packets,  addressed  to  Mary  EUice,  were  opened  ;  and  given  to  Katie's 
mother,  John  Tripp*9  wife  !  1  heard  in  full  the  details  of  the  whole  story, 
and  read  letters,  and  examined  certificates,  which  proved,  without  a  doubt, 
that  Jabez  Clitheroe  had,  under  the  name  of  James  Walton,  contracted  a 
marriage,  in  early  life,  with  one  Mary  Ellice,  of  lowly  but  respectable 
parentage.  Further,  that  to  avoid  being  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  had 
Deen  induced  to  abandon  his  wife,  having  previously  brought  her  to  believe 
that  their  secret  marriage  had  been  illegal.  Bowed  down  bv  the  sense  of 
her  poidtion,  she  had  accompanied  a  widowed  relative,  Ann  \Vatts*8  mother, 
abroad,  where  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  the  child,  who  subsequently 
became  John  Tripp's  wife,  but  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  stigma  attached 
to  her  name,  till  Mrs.  Watts  revealea  it  on  lier  deathbed.  I  never  clearly 
understood  the  morbid  feeling  which  induced  poor  Katie's  weak-minded 
mother  to  take  advantage  of  her  husband's  temporary  absence  from  home  to 
quit  the  shelter  of  his  roof  without  any  explanation, excepting  one  calculated 
to  foster  the  idea  that  she  had  sought  the  protection  of  another.  Ann  Watts, 
who  had  been  as  a  sister  to  her  through  life,  did  not  dcisert  her  now;  but  I 
must  not  lengthen  out  my  tale  with  the  history  uf  all  that  energetic  woman 
did  tc  support  both  mother  and  child,  waiting  quietly  for  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity for  bringing  about,  if  possible,  a  meeting  and  understanding  with  the 
deserted  husband.  It  was  not  till  everything  had  been  cleared  up  and  in- 
vestigated with  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  marriage,  that  Mr.  Tripp  had 
an  interview  with  his  delicate  wife,  or,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  any  com- 
munication with  me  on  the  subject  of  tho  property  which  Mrs.  Tripp  did 
not  long  live  to  enjoy.  The  father  and  daughter  have  a  prettv 
residenoe  at  no  great  distance  from  Slugton,  which  my  energetic  n-iena, 
Ann  Watts,  will  not  share  with  them  ;  she  likes  business  better  than  idle- 
iieM,and  understands  it  too;  for  with  a  voung  partner  from  town,and  a  piano 
and  music  department  over  the  way,  she  manages  to  combine  and  conduct 
balk  of  the  opposition  shops  in  Slugton. 
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%  '^imiutdlg  Ctninrs  Carol. 


BY  TMI  H.O.  or  TBfe  LOYAL  OlIOTC  LOOOS,  •HJUrtTOSTt. 


'TwAB  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  a  Christian  land. 

Two  little  children  walked  abroad, — two  orphanSy  hand  in  hand. 

The  wind,  the  biting  east  wind,  roand  their  tattered  garment!  iwcpt^ 

The  searching  wind,  the  chilling  fog — and  both  together  wept. 

For  hungry,  cold,  and  penniless,  without  a  home  or  friend, 

Twas  theirs  to  wander  through  the  world, — how  will  their  sorrowi  a 

**  O,  help  us,  worthy  gentlemen  ;  weVe  very  poor,'*  they  said ; 

"  O,  help  us,  gentle  ladies  ;  we're  starving,  give  us  bread." 

But  gentleman  and  gentle  dame  all  turned  tneir  heads  aside. 

With  Gallio's  selfish  carelessness,  or  Uerod's  boastful  pride. 

80  from  the  chilly  dawn  of  day,  until  the  sun  went  down. 

These  little  children  rambled  oo,  uapitied,  throuc^h  the  towo. 

And  Dives  sat  at  lordly  feasts,  and  beauty  decked  her  curls. 

With  sparkling  diamond  coronet  or  blooming  string  of  pearls : 

For  it  was  holy  Christmas  Day,  and  through  the  crowded  street. 

Were  borne  the  cans  of  foaming  ale,  the  fat  things  and  the  sweet 

But  still  amid  the  plenteousness  and  universal  joy, 

There  was  sadness  and  starvation  for  the  maiden  and  the  boy. 

Then  little  Janet  softlv  said,  *<  O,  Robin,  why  are  we 

80  fearfully  o'erlooked  by  man  in  this  our  misery  I 

'Twas  not  for  us  and  such  as  us,  tho  children  of  the  poor. 

This  world  was  made,  but  for  tho  rich  and  happy,  I  am  sure. 

So  let  us  turn  away  from  it ;  my  brother,  let  us  die ; 

For  then, you  know,  that  we  shall  go  to  God  in  yonder  sky. 

But  if  we  die,  and  die  we  must.  Oh,  Robin,  let  it  be 

Not  in  the  lurid,  smoky  town,  but  in  the  woodland  free." 

Then  Robin  did  not  answer  her,  but  he  smiled  on  little  Jane, 

And  led  her  by  her  shrunken  hand,  on  through  the  sleety  rain. 

And  thus  they  walked  together,  far  from  the  noise  of  men. 

Until  they  sank  with  weariness,  down  in  a  wooded  glen. 

And  there,  upon  the  morrow's  mom,  together  they  were  foand. 

Cold,  pale,  and  motionless,  upon  the  cold,  the  ice-cold  ground. 

Yes,  there  they  lay  together,  both  lifeless— hand  in  hand. 

Yet  'twas  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  a  Christian  land ! 


Criminal  Jfnfante* 


BY  J.  HAIN  FRISWELL. 


I 


Wb,  sometime  ago,  had  a  specimen  of  a  noble  *^  infant  "•in  the  ^ 
the  law— 4»saulting  policemen,  kicking  an  actor  down  stairs,  and  lu 
prodigiously  into  debt,  for  such  things  as  gold  latch  keys,  breloques^ 
lockets,  and   various  other  articles   more   or   less   ''infantine." 
Honorable  Vane  Tempest^  being  of  lai^  stature,  and  bearded  and  whit 
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B  the  Crimean  fashioDy  did  not  excite  pity  in  the  hearts  of  thejuiy ;  bnt 
liere  are  other  infiuitfl,  steeped  in  crime,  and  pleading  at  a  different  bar, 
rho  should  move  every  thinking  man  strangely.  What  do  our  qniet  home- 
jeeptng  readers  think  of  the  met  of  siz-eightiis  of  the  crime  bcnng  porpo- 
ratod  against  the  Uvr  by  **  infants"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Law,  and  one-nalx  of 

"^he  total  crime  by  those  who  are  indeed  **  inmnts**  in  the  eyes  of  Nature  as 

"^frelL     Such  is  the  case. 

1^.  Charles  Dickens,  in  his  admirable  novel  of  ^Oliver  Twist,"  inirodaces 

lus  readers  to  a  kind  of  thieves'  kitchen,  in  which  Mr.  Fann,  tne  Jew, 
instmets  little  Oliver,  Charley  Bates,  and  the  Artful  Dodger  now  to  steal. 
T^ey  have  as.  ima^  hung  with  bells,  which  ring  with  the  slightest  move- 
ment, and  from  this  they  draw  handkerchiefs  or  jewellery  so  subtiUy  that 
tbe  beUs  do  not  sound.  This  may  be  a  true  picture  or  it  may  be  a  false  one. 
It  looks  very  much  like  the  latter,  for  the  scene  is  not  original^  but  is  to  be 
met  with  in  earlier  works  of  fiction:  one  thing  is,  however,  certain, — ^that  our 
young  thieves,  thieves  of  the  street  and  the  counter,  do  not  need  these 
mstructions.  Boys  corrupt  each  other ;  but.  after  all,  poverty  and  want 
are  the  great  teachers,  and  when  readv  to  obey  the  slightest  whisper  of 
temptation,  opportunity  makes  the  thief.  Not  that  elder  persons,  like 
Fagm,  do  not  also  instruct  the  infant  mind,  and  crook  the  childish  fingers 
in  anticipation  of  prey ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion, lies  the  dire  necessity  which  drives  both  young  and  olc^  parents  and 
cbildren,  to  live  by  dishonesty.  "  Every  place  is  choked  with  suitors,  all 
the  markets  overflow/*  sings  Tennyson  ;  what  can  the  uninstructed  and 
forsaken  child  do  I  He  is  ariven  2Vom  post  to  pillar,  chased  out  of  the 
miserable  cellar,  which  he  calls  his  home ;  if  he  oog  he  is  beaten  by  the 
police ;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  ri^ht  or  wrong  save  that  inward  monitor, 
which  is  stifled  every  dav  %  hearing  dishonesty  preached,  and  by  seeing  it 
practised.  Almost  in  self-defence  he  becomes  a  thief,  and  plunges  into  nis 
career  of  crime.  When  in  it,  what  mischief  does  he  not  do  I  He  revenges 
on  society  the  wrongs  which  society  has  done  him  ;  for  him  and  his  fellows 
we  build  costly  prisons,  keep  an  army  of  police,  and  such  a  retinue  of 
goalers,  expounders  of  the  law,  judges,  and  lawyers,  that  the  amount  of 
industry,  directly  and  indirectly  alM^rbed  by  crime,  is  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. Both  for  him  and  for  ourselves  it  would  be  wise  to  raise  him  from 
this  state.  Is  it  ixoasible  so  to  do !  In  a  speech  made  a  short  time  since. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  answered  the  question  by  a  simile,  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  true  and  elo<iuent : — **  They  were  hearing  continually  in  physical  nature 
that  seeds,  which  in  some  instances  for  hundreds,  and  in  others  perhaps  for 
thousands,  of  years  have  been  left  deep  in  the  ground,  or  nave  been 
enbalmed  with  an  E^syptian  mummy,  upon  being  sown  show  that  vitality 
is  undiminished,  and  that  the  wheat  and  the  corxi,  and  the  clover,  have 
sprung  up  to  fertilize  the  earth  ;  and  could  they  believe  that  the  Almighty 
lieing,  wno  thus  perserved  its  vitality,  in  what  apparently  is  a  worthless 
piece  of  matter,  snould  not  perserve  that  vitality^  m  the  immortal  soul  of 
man!  That  even  when  a  person  seems  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
wretchedness  and  vice,  there  should  not  be  a  spark  in  that  soul  which  mav 
be  rekindled,  and  which  being,  rekindled  may  produce  a  flame  which 
may  finally  tend  to  immortal  lue.  The  question  was,  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  to  redeem  those  beings  who  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  ALnighty  who  created  them."  Whipping,  im- 
prisonment, torture  of  the  worst  kind,  will  not  turn  these  juvenile  thieves 
to  good.  We  have  tried  that  long  ago,  and  failed  :  nay,  if  it  succeeded, 
the  harsh  measures  are  more  expensive  than  the  mild  and  christian  method, 
which  has  been  proposed,  and  so  successfully  carried  out  in  Franco,  by 
M.  de  Metz,  and  m  £ngland  by  the  Reverend  Sydney  Turner. 
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Lord  PalmerttoQ  once  said,  without  dae  oonaderfttion,  tliti  all  W» 
were  bom  good.   This  is,  of  course,  catting  down  origionl  nn,  mod  bssidnBg 
such  a  term  from  our  vocabulary;  without  agreeing  wiUi  him,  tbenfam, 
in  the  full  sense,  we  by  no  means  assent  to  the  reverse  propontion.  iU 
babies  are  not  bom  bad*    Humanity  has  an  upward  as  well  as  a  dowswird 
tendeooy,  and  if  the  right  ^tath  be  placed  before  it,  it  will  choose  tlist,iDd 
persevere  in  following  it  through  many  difficulties  and  dangers.    Bot  wbfc 
IS  a  boy,  bom  in  a  great  city,  to  do !    '*  As  soon  as  they  can  hollos  load 
enough,"  says  a  costermonger,  "  my  boys  follers  the  barrer,  or  picks  up  t 
living  that  way ; "  but  it  is  not  every  boy  who  has  acostermongerfort 
father.    Amongst  outcasts  there  are  other  outcasts.    But,  presuming  thoK 
^oung  fellows  succeed  in  getting  a  livelihood  by  their  voices,  their  career 
18  then  merely  one  of  semi-starvation.    If  successful,  at  fifteen  they  marry. 
They  find  a  girl  of  the  same  age  to  keep  house  for  them,  marry,  and  st  lii- 
teen  become  fathers  of  a  **  family.'*    This  '*  family,"  in  six  years,  is,  if  it 
lives,  on  the  streets.    The  struggle  for  life  absorbs  all  the  attention  of  tke 
parents  ;  the  little  one  grows  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  good 
or  evil,  without  any  disposition  to  regard  property  as  belonging  to  anyone. 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  boy,  thus  produced  and  educated,  followi 
crime  as  a  profession,  as  naturally  as  a  wolf,  or  other  wild  animal,  follovi 
its  predatory  habits,  and,  when  punished,  just  as  naturally  turns  upoa 
society  and  tries  to  rend  it. 

The  boy  may  become  an  expert  pickpocket,  a  burglar,  a  cheater,  and 
dropper,  or  may  practice  the  ''  kincnn  lay,*'  or  follow  any  of  the  ramiSea* 
tions  of  roguery  which  Mr.  Mayhew  has  so  industriously  classed  to^^etber. 
If  he  do  either  of  these,  he  must  tax  society  to  a  pretty  tune.  As  a  pick- 
pocket, his  eaminf(H  may  amount  to  £4  or  to  only  £1  per  week,  but,  takiof 
an  average  of  £%  he  takes  from  the  public  pockets  (literally  so)  just  1104 
per  annum.  A  burglar  may  during  the  year  earn  a  very  great  deal  more; 
but  his  career  is  posiiibly  shorter ;  nevertheless,  let  us  put  him  down  at^^QO, 
and  calculating  other  profeasional  thieves  as  taxgathers  to  the  same  amount, 
we  »hall  find  that  the  thief  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  the  honest  disb, 
besides  doing  nothing  towards  his  own  maintenance. 

These  boys,  if  taken  and  put  in  prison,  become  also  expensive.    There  it,  I 
perhaps,  throughout  nature,  no  greater  luxurv  than  a  criminal.    He  is  ufe>  \ 
less ;  he  produces  nothing  ;  he  costs  a  great  deal,  and  he  reauires  others  to  \ 
look  after  him.    What  shall  we  do  with  him  I    Mr.  Carlyle's  method  of  \ 
hanging  him,  would  be  the  shortest,  but  not  the  best  way  ;  besides,  we  nay    I 
have  inconvenient  scruples.    The  colonies  are  already  full  to  repletion  of    \ 
convicts,  and  will  not  have  them  ;  if  we  employ  them  to  make  doeks  or    \ 
public  roads,  we  drive  from  the  market  a  large  portion  of  honest  Uboureff*    V 
who  have  a  greater  right  to  our  sympathies.    These  criminal  infants  hav^     ^ 
grown  on  our  hands.    What  shall  we  do  « ith  them  ! 

The  onl^  way  is  to  catch  them  when  young  and  make  them  honest  men '-' 
The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  successfully.    De  Meta  declares  tba.^ 
at  Mettray,  out  of  every  hundred  boys,  ninety  reformed.  At  RedhilI,Mera<Jfr 
niiM  per  cent  became  good  and  useful  men  ;  and  these  bovs  had  been  aLB- 
convicted  felons,  once,  twice,  in  some  instances  thrice  convicted. 

The  cheapness  of  the  reforming  process  is  also  another  recommendatioi 
to  us.  Ono  way  or  another  we  have  shown  that  the  criminal  populaiioi 
costs  society  about  £200  per  head,  per  annum.  The  expense,  after  tr^iof 
this  boy,  of  rendering  him  a  usefiil  citizen,  capable  of  ben efitin|^  instead  (^^^ 
harming  society,  is  very  small  in  comparison.  At  Mettray,  in  Franci^-^ 
where  commodities  are  cheaper,  a  sum  of  £10  per  annum  will  reform  ^^ 
delinquent;  at  Parkhurst,  £19;  and  at  Redhill,  £29  Ifis.  per  head,  psrtoi 
which  is  earned  by  the  boy  himself,  whilst  submitting  to  this  process  ^^ 
moral  detersion. 


"■      *      J  I       1  «■  I..         ■  %.-!     ^ 
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'esnmin^  in  the  fiiil  place,  we  keep  tbeaa  ehUdren  out  of  hann's 
esnming  we  prevented  eiuiy  unions  between  the  parents,  made 
ittle  more  sooer,  temperatcv  Aud  self-gOYeniing,  and  then  aided 
caching  the  ehildren  ;  would  not  prerention  be  better  than  cure! 
ildren  who  take  to  vice  do  not  learn  anything  else.  We  have  been 
hilst  OQ  a  jury,  with  the  fact,  that  eighty  per  eent  of  the  criminals 
cannot  read  nor  write.  Ten  years  ago^  out  of  15^000  children,  in 
1  of  St.  Pancras,  London,  only  7,000  saw  the  inside  of  a  school ! 
ninster,  out  of  16,000  ehildren,  13,000  did  not  attend  school.  In 
is  and  Bethnal  Green  16,000  children^  who  should  be  at  school, 

s  required  by  those  classes,  therefore,  is  education.  The  abilitj 
id  write  will  not  make  a  man  moral,  or  virtuous,  or  wise  ;  but  it 
go  his  faculties,  and  enable  him  to  look  about  him,  and  it  does, 

if  combined  with  religious  teaching^  make  him  shun  vice,  in 
fttl  degree.  None  but  the  poor  know  what  the  poor  have  to  bear 
gle  with  ;  few,  how  very  few,  mark  their  patient  endurance,  their 
charity,  and  sympathizing  tenderness  to  each  other.  But  those 
this  kuowledge  will  readDy  testify  to  the  fact,  that  the  poor  man, 
iucated,  is  a  dozen  times  more  tractable,  more  manageable,  and 
)  to  help  jiimseif  than  he  who  is  not  taugnt.  We  therefore  claim 
rersal  system  of  education,  and  that  speedily,  as  a  right.  It  caa- 
1^  withheld.  The  poor  are,  indeed,  cruelly  neglected ;  for,  of  the 
rights  of  man,  created  and  formed  by  God,  the  right  which  every 
ngs  exerts  of  breathing  the  air — from  which  they  cannot  be  dis- 

without  marder-*is  not  more  manifisst  than  the  right  of  the 
:hat  air  of  the  Soul,— Knowlbdob.  To  deprive  the  lowest  human 
this  vital  air  is  to  commit  a  worse  murder  than  that  of  the  body ; 
i  a  soul.  And  who  among  us — the  wisest  and  the  best  of  us,  or  the 
rant  and  the  worst— would  not  shrink  from  the  consequences  oi 
.crime  ? 

Y.  S.  N. 


MmnQn  I    |mit0t0  I 
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Images  !  Images  !  sirs,  I  etr ; 
Images  I  Images  !  come,  who'll  buy  ! 
Here's  a  Statesman,  reckoned  nioe, 

Crammed  with  independenee ;  see, 
He  should  bring  a  Uboral  prioe  ; 

Come — what  shall  bis  figure  be  ? 
Pav  alone  that  one  will  buy : 

He  has  twice  been  sold  Defore ; 
Power— a  garter— this  goes  high ; 
Come— tor  this  yon  must  bid  moro. 
Images  !  Images  1  sirs,  I  o^ : 
Images  1  Images  I  oome,  who  U  bay ! 
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Hcn'i  ft  Bcddier  i  that  one,  haik, 

lleia  but  mem  comraau  ctsj 
Yon  iMo  haie  him  far  A  nurk 

Cheap,  for  just  twelve  penc«  ■  day ; 
This  one's  quite  auothor  kind  ; 

Sin ,  for  him  play  Other  osrdi ; 
Por.bim  orders  joa  tnnat  Sad, 
Or  a  fruah  step  in  the  Giurds. 
ImxgM  '.  Images  I  airs,  I  erj; 
iBMgM  I  ImagM  1  oom^  wnoH  bay ! 

Hera'i  a  Lswjer — wants  a  sinl. 

Sold  ■ome  years  since  for  a  fee  ; 
For  another— tbere,  the  whole, 

All  that's  left,  sir,  jours  shall  be  ; 
Let's  be  plain  thoagh,  shuaDiiig  atrife. 

He's  vDur  owe  bat  wbile  ha's  bieath, 
Not  an  instant  after  life, 

Satan  bas  him,  slnp.at  dcaCb. 
Imagea !  Icoagea  t  nln,  I  c^; 
ImagM  !  Image*  t  oodm,  who'll  bay  I 

Here'a  a  Poet ;  well,  thii  time 

Vou  shall  purchase  for  a  whim ; 
Say,  "  he's  Homer;"  hear  Ilia  riiyme  ; 

That,  you'll  find,  makes  mra  of  faim ; 
That's  another  of  the  tribe; 

Queer  the  lot  are,  friends,  town; 
At  his  rivals  sneer  nod  gibe  ; 

There — he's  yours  for  that  alone. 
Imngea  )  IniogCB  !  sirs,  I  OIT 

Imagea  I  Image*  1  oome,  trtoll  bny  ! 

Aldermen— coarse,  dall,  and  fat- 
Turtle,  who'll  for  these  afford  I 

Sir,  a  knigbtbood  buys  you  that ; 
Thu,  the  notice  of  a  lord; 

Jews  ?     O  bke  them,  Eife  and  soul, 
For  a  bargain— large  or  small. 

Tradesmen- yott  may  have  the  whole; 
"-'—        -•       r,  bays  them  all. 


WIio'b  for  Woman  I  on  mj  Ufe, 
1  can  sait  all  [  only  try  ; 

This,  sir,  if  you  want  a  wif^ 

Thirty  thotuand  pounds  will  Inijt 
This,  ■  title  ;  hut  here,  air, 

If  for  lees  van  must  be  bleat, 
Any  home  will  purchase  her; 
Prices  differ  tot  tba  rest. 
Image*  r  Image* I  tiri,  1  aj: 
Image*!  Imageel  oome,  who'll  buy  I 
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Here's  a  Carate,  lean  and  poor : 

Him,  a  liying,  friends,  will  buy  ; 
Vioan  can*t  bebouffbt— jon're  fttre  I 

They're  t03  holy?  only  try  ; 
Now  who  offers  for  this  Saint  ? 

What?  a  Deanery?  not  amiss; 
And  for  this  now  ?  there,  don't  faint ; 

Yes,  a  Mitre  bnys  yon  this. 
Images  1  Images !  sirs,  I  ory ; 
Images !  Images  !  come,  who'll  boy  ! 

Here's  an  Actor — yonrs  for  noise  ; 

Only  clap ;  he's  yonrs,  kind  sir ; 
A  Dansense — a  bouqnet  choice. 

Diamonds— dress,  make  snre  of  her; 
And  this  Merchant  ?— eariy  news. 

For  a  sly  stroke  npon  'dhang^, 
Borne  good  hint — the  thing  to  nse. 

One  that  will  the  funds  derange. 
Images  !  Images  !  sirs,  I  cry ; 
Images  !  Images  I  come,  who'll  buy  ! 

Here's  a  Bigot ;  who  ensures 

Him  the  highest  seat  in  heaTen  ! 
Here's  a  Courtier ;  sir,  he's  yours 

For  that  Qarter  to  be  giren ; 
This  Ck>mposer }  you  make  oath 

He's  a  Mozart !  he's  your  own  ; 
Fainter?  Sculptor?  praise  buys  both. 

Like  your  Foet — praise  alone. 
Images  !  Images  !  sirs,  I  cry  ; 
Images  !  Images  !  come,  who'll  buy  ! 

What,  sirs,  you're  for  higher  game  ? 

King  or  Emperor  ?  don't  be  nice ; 
ITiey've  their  ngure ;  conquests— fame — 

Higher  taxes— thafs  their  price ; 
This  one  of  the  Bomba  kind. 

Mind  !  or,  sir,  he'll  go  off,  bang  ! 
Take  him !  do !  if  you've  a  mind. 

For  some  patriots,  just  to  hang. 
Images !  Images !  sirs,  I  cry  ; 
Images  1  Images!  come,  who'll  buy ! 

There,  I'm  nearly  rid  of  all ; 

Ck>me,  who  has  the  rest  t  they  'II  go 
All  for  somethinff ;  great  and  small. 

King  and  cobbler — ^hi^h  and  low ; 
Wisdom — ignorance — virtue — vice — 

Patriot — tyrant — knave  and  tool — 
Come — who  Duys  f  all  have  their  price — 

Parson — tradesman — ffenius — fool. 
Images !  Images !  sirs,  I  cry  : 
Images  I  Images  I  come,  who  U  buy ! 
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BY  W.  F.  FBACOCE. 


THREE  HOURS  IN  A  PRINT  WORKS. 

The  Btranger  who  visits  the  cotton  metropolis  for  the  first  time,  will 
entertain  somowliat  more  than  a  cockney  idea  ot  its  manufacturing  interests. 
If  he  has  been  tutored  to  regard  the  Manchester  people  as  a  community  of 
shopkeepers, — to  suppose  that  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  city  is  its 
bad  weather, — and,  if  from  ignorance,  he  perceives  the  main  attributes  of 
the  citizens  to  be  such  as  are  enumerated  in  that  pre-eminently  truthful 
*'  TaU  of  Mnndtesier  Life"  Etneit  Alidman,  possibly  his  opinions  may  be 
slightly  corrected,  and  hiroselt  astonished,  by  an  acquaintaiice  with^adj. 

The  number  ot  calico-printing  establishments  alone  will  open  his  eye  to 
the  truth. 

He  will  find  that,  after  a  leisurely  walk  through  Mosley-street,  York- 
street,  George-street,  and  other  foci  of  trade,  he  has  passed  some  hundred 
and  forty  print-warehouses,  representing  almost  as  many  works,  which 
radiate  from  their  Manchester  centres  as  light-beams  from  the  sun.  And 
if,  not  content  with  this,  he  desires  additional  evidence,  he  has  only  to 
travel  nil  Lancashire  to  obtain  it.  At  almost  every  step  he  will  come  upon 
the  print-works  themselves ;  and  the  gigantic  aggregate  will  be  heightened 
in  eit'ect,  when  he  discovers  the  innumerable  processes  through  which  his 
wife's  or  daughter's  print  dress  went  before  he  graciously  purchased  and 
presented  it  to  her.  Let  him  go  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  the  fact  will 
be  patent  to  his  vision  ;  and,  with  the  delicate  and  patient  nature  of  each 
procet-s  revealed,  he  will  rather  admire,  than  not,  the  untiring  efl[bn8  of 
those  '*  Manchester  men"  to  whose  courtesy  he  is  indebted  for  his  know- 
ledge. But  my  purpose  is  simply  to  put  the  stranger  (i^ho  may  not  hive 
time  to  see  for  himself)  in  possession  of  the  mSdu$  operandi  of  caUco^ 
printing. 

He  and  I  have  breakfasted  together,  and  by  the  kindness  of  a  principal 
we  are  allowed  to  visit  one  ot  the  works  in  Question.  The  lodge-keeper 
takes  our  cards  to  his  master,  and  we  are  urbanely  deoired  to  enter ;  a 
gentleman,  delegated  for  the  purpose,  being  our  guide. 

And  now,  supposing  wo  have  seen  the  marvels  of  dyeing,  bleaching, and 
printing,  let  us  converse  of  what  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  our 
memory.  Tanks,  dye-becks,  kiers,  soap-becks,  steam-engines,  rollers, 
dash-wheels,  colour-})an8,  shafts,  candroys,  blocks,  machines,  men,  boys, 
girls,  steam,  heat,  vapours, — shade  of  that  potent  magician,  whoeeform, 
though  compressed  into  a  little  pot,  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  skv  I — through, 
near,  and  what  a  variety  of  indispensables  to  printioff  we  nave  passed ! 
Verily,  our  noble  brow  perspires  with  the  mere  recollection  !  Suppose, 
however,  that  we  recount  what  we  have  seen. 

As  a  first  step,  the  cloth  (spun  by  a  firm  whose  gigantic  transactions  are 
only  matched  by  their  capital)  was  tinged.  The  face  of  each  piece  of  calico 
must  be  freed  from  its  fibrous  down,  and  it  is  drawn  over  a  copper  or  iron 
semi-eylinder  at  red  heat,  with  the  most  regular  motion,  and  not  too  fast. 
Cleared  of  all  superficial  |MU*ticles,  such  as  floss  and  threads,  the  cloth  is 
then  bleached.    And  you  will  remember  that  the  processes  of  bleaching  and 
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printing  are  generally  carried  on  in  different  localities ;  the  former  oceurrinff 
m  the  country,  where  numerous  advantages  over  the  town  may  be  obtained. 
Of  course,  wherever  pure  water  and  air  are  necessary,  the  manufacturer 
will  leave  *Hlie  crowded  city's  hum,"  and  betake  him  to  suburban  quarters, 
such  as  those  loved  by  the  sixth  Henry's  ideal  shepherd. 

Well,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  bleach-croft,  ere  availing  ourselves  of  the 
print-works  permit ;  and  we  saw  miles  of  cloth  treated  with  the  same  non- 
chalance that  a  metropolitan  draper  might  feel  when  measuring  out  a  half- 
yard  of  cotton  stuff.  The  "piece"  of  calico  averages  twenty-eight  yards 
m  length,  by  as  many  inches.  A  dozen  of  these  pieces  were  basted  together 
by  women,  and  singed  off  hand.  Thirty  of  these  dozens  were  then  con- 
nected and  washed,  boiled,  and  steeped,  to  fVee  the  cloth  of  any  paste  it 
might  have  received  from  the  maker.  Thus  we  had  one  sea-serpent  of 
ten  thousand  yards  long. 

The  washing-engine  was  a  marvel  in  itFelf.  Then  the  cloth  was  suc- 
cessively **  limed**  (t.«.,  placed  for  some  hours  in  a  "kier"  or  boiler,  with 
proper  quantity  of  lime) ;  ''washed  "  again ;  "grey-Soured,"  or  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  ** washed;'*  "ashed,"  or  subjected  to  the  action  of 
solution  of  soda  for  half  a  day  ;  "washed,"  these  constant  washing!!  being 
to  prepare  it  for  the  next  process ;  "chemicked,"  or  exposed  to  the  power 
of  chloride  of  lime  ;  '^tfoured"  a  second  time  ;  '*  washed  !"  **  ashed  "  again ; 
trsated  again  with  the  chloride  or  bleaching  po^rder ;  and  washed.  All  of 
which  was  prefatory,  and  only  done  to  prepare  the  cloth  for  printing.  We 
observed  that  a  dozen  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  were  sufficient  to  bleach 
■ome  miles  of  cloth ;  and  that  the  agents,  soda^  sulphuric  acid,  and  bleach- 
ing powder,  were  so  many  skilled  artizans,  which  did  the  master's  work 
righl  well  aifd  nobly.  The  calico  was  then  taken  to  a  great  bench  adjacent ; 
Mid  there,  after  having  been^— like  a  victim  of  Procru6tes*-lengthen(*d  to 
rait  circumstances — was  reduced  to  its  original  pieces  of  twentj-eight 
yards,  "made  up"  in  bundles  of  ten  pieces,  and  sent  off  to  the  print-works 
we  are  about  to  notice. 

Cylinder  printing  is  now  chiefly  practised ;  yet  there  are  three  other 
methods.  You  may  hand'Uoekf  print  by  the  Perrotine^^L  mechanical  mode 
in  which  wooden  blocks  set  in  a  frame  are  worked  by  a  machine,  so  called; 
or  (but  this  is  almost  out  of  date)  from  flat  plates  ot  copper.  As  cylinder 
and  block-printing  are  generally  employed,  1  shall  describe  thofte  methods 
in  particular. 

bycamore  is,  as  a  rule,  the  wood  chosen  by  the  graver,  though  some- 
times the  blocks  are  oi  deal,  faced  with  sycamore.  The  back  of  each  has 
a  handle,  arched  for  convenience  in  holdmg.  The  design  is  cut  in  relief, 
or  the  face  of  the  block  has  copper  wire  let  in  by  slips,  so  as  to  effect  the 
configurations  required.  Each  block  is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  its 
width  varies  from  five  to  six.  When  the  design  is  obtained  oy  slips  of 
wire,  no  little  precision  must  be  insured,  that  the  horizontal  plane  may  be 
equal,  and  of  regular  impressment.  You  are  called  upon  to  nle  and  polish 
there — to  raise  and  depress;  and  the  spaces  between  the  lines  have  a  filling- 
up  of  fUi,  The  cloth  to  be  printed  is  stretched  upon  a  table  which  has  a 
blanket  for  its  covering ;  the  face  of  the  block  is  then  applied  to  a  pod 
which  holds  on  its  surface  the  colouring  matter ;  and  the  embrued  block, 
being  adjusted  to  the  cloth,  and  smartly  struck  with  a  mall,  imparts  to  it 
the  printed  design.  £aoli  successive  impress  (for  with  several  colours 
several  blocks  are  indispensable,  and  as  many  implications  as  blocks)  is 
directed  by  little  pins  at  the  corners  of  the  sycamore  ;  and  with  only  the 
most  minute  mark  to  guide  him,  the  printer  haa  to  practise  the  utmost 
nicety,  both  of  the  eye  and  haadL 

Now  let  UB  pass  to  cylinder- work.    ^  Tha  nuMhlne  consists  of  a  hollow 


cylinder  of  copper,  about  three  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter, whose  surface  is  eneraved,  not  by  the  hand  of  the  engrayer,  but  by 
the  mechanical  pressure  of  a  steel  roller  from  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  inches  loxig,  which  transfers  the  figures  on  it  to  the  relati?ely 
softer  copper.  The  first  steel  roller,  called  the  die,  is  softened  before  being 
engraved  m  intaglio  ;  it  is  then  hardened,  and  made,  by  a  powerful  press, 
to  transfer  its  design,  in  relief,  to  a  similar  die  called  the  miU,  which  is  the 
one  used  for  tranaerring  the  design  to  the  copper  cylinder.  The  proces 
of  etching  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to  for  covering  the  cylinder  with 
various  figures." 

But  how  comes  it  that  a  single  machine  can  be  made  to  print  cloth  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  per  day  of  as  many  hours,  from  six  to  six  working 
time ! — to  put  a  girdle  of  calico  round  the  earth  in  rather  better  than 
three  ^ears  and  a  lialf  ? — that  single  machine  being  supposed  to  run  daj 
and  nij^ht.  Let  us  enquire  !  The  engraved  cylinders  are  mounted  upon  a 
strong  iron  shaft  or  arbor,  carrying  a  toothed  wheel  at  its  end,  in  order  to 
put  in  train  with  the  rotatory  printing  machine,  for  one,  two,  or  more 
colours.  On  a  roller,  at  the  upper  part  of  this  apparatus,  are  wound  whole 
calico  webs  stitched  together,  the  end  of  which  is  then  introduced  between 
the  engraved  copper  cylinder  and  a  lai^  central  cylinder  covered  with 
blanket,  against  which  it  is  made  to  be^  with  regulated  pressure.  The 
engraved  cylinder  turns  on  the  top  of  another  cylinder  covered  with 
woollen  cloth,  which  revolves  with  the  former  while  its  under  part  ii 
plunged  in  an  oblong  trough  containing  the  dyeing  matter,  which  is  of  a 
pasty  consistence.  The  enmved  cylinder  is  thus  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  imprfstible  colour^  and  is  cleared  from  the  superfluity  by  the  thin  edffe  of  a 
flat  ruler  made  of  bronze,  called  vulgarly,  **  the  doctor,"  (duetorj,  wnich  is 
applied  obliquely  to  it  with  a  gentle  force.  The  cylinder,  after  its  escape 
from  this  wiping  tool,  acts  upon  the  calico,  and  rolls  it  onward  with  its  reTola- 
tion,  imparting  its  figured  design  with  great  precision.  And  this  is  how 
Ariel-like  speed  is  obtained,  and  miles  are  made  sport  of  I 

I  could  talk  about  mordants  and  residtf  ditchargert  and  colours,  **  steams'*  and 
''madderwork,"  adjective  dyestuflis,  whicJi  require  a  mordant  or  bond  of  anion 
between  the  colour  itself  and  the  cloth  to  receive  it,  a,ndsuhstantiw  ditto,  which 
of  themselves  will  give  fast  colours  to  the  calico<  It  were  easy  to  disoonne 
of  ''spirit-colours,"  ''chintzes,"  and  other  styles  of  the  art;  to  chat  aboot 
gums  and  thickenings,  starches  and  finishes,  madder  and  indigo,  cochineal, 
cutch,  and  catechu,  out — my  limits  are  exhausted,  and  such  gossip  oouM 
scarcely  interest  a  reader  who  has  not  spent  more  than  Three  Hooib  in  a 
Print-works. 


BY    CHARLES    WILTON. 

Let  dotards  grieve  for  childhood's  days. 

And  only  tnose  look  back 
Whose  wasted  wealth  or  shattered  health 

Betrays  a  shameless  track  ; 
I  cannot  join  in  mourning  time 

For  ever  passed  away, 
For  whilst  I  look  on  nature's  book 

Fm  thankful  for  to-day  1 
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The  troes  are  still  as  fresh  and  green 

As  ever  branches  were  ; 
And  still,  in  primal  vigour  seen. 

They  wave  their  arms  in  air. 
The  rivers  sing  the  self-same  song  ! 

That  they  have  sung  for  aye  ; 
Whose  burden,  as  they  glide  along. 

Is — **  God  is  here  to-day  ! " 

There*s  not  a  bird  upon  the  bough, 

Or  leaf  upon  the  tree, 
But  in  the  sumqier  twilight  now 

As  sweetly  sings  to  me. 
The  bleakest  wind  that  winter  blows 

Can  chase  disease  away, 
And  shower  blessings  in  the  snows 

That  hide  the  earth  to-day. 

And  everywhere  a  thousand  gifts 

Invito  us  to  rejoice — 
To  grieve  no  more  the  days  of  yore  • 

But  raise  a  tliankful  voice  ;  | 

Tliat  tell  us,  though  the  world  were  fair 

In  years  removed  for  aye, 
The  earth  and  sky,  and  sea  and  air, 

As  lovely  are  to-day. 

Then  tell  me  not  that  childhood's  dayt 

Alone  produce  us  joy — 
That  manhood's  fancy  cannot  raise 

The  structures  of  the  boy.  ', 

The  childish  mind  is  lost  in  dreams 

Of  pictures  far  away  ;  , 

But  man  beholds  majestic  themes  i 

In  wonders  of  to-day. 

Oh  ye,  whose  eyes  upbraiding  rise, 

Pronouncing  fate  unjust, —  i 

Who  walk  the  earth  with  cherished  hopes. 

Low  trailing  in  the  dust ; 
Discard  a  false  unmanly  thrall. 

Nor  own  so  weak  a  sway, 
But  hope  in  Him  who  gave  yon  all,  ! 

And  thank  him  for  to-day  I  , 


Milli^m   €ok^tx. 


BY  PARSON  FRANK. 


Long  had  artificiality  swayed  the  destinies  of  English  verse,  when 

wper  arose  to  do  it  battle.    An  artist  himself,  and  ot  refined  skill  too, 

waged  war  with  the  affectations  of  art.    Nature,  it  has  been  said,  was 

ixpelled  by  a  fork  "  under  the  hands  of  Pope*s  imitators.    Nonconformity 

the  Establishment  of  poetical  orthodoxy,  with  its  canonical  traditions,  its 
— 


I — 

I 
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prebendal-stall  siifTness,  its  collegiate  routine,  and  its  lawn-sleeve  proprie- 
ties, became  bif^h  treason  to  the  heaven  of  the  mnses,  and  exposed  the 
schismatic  to  all  the  terrors  of  xpsofat^o  excommunication.    Bards  no  longer 
launched  forth  prophetic  fires,  out  played  with  syllables,  and  sported  with  i 
song.    Manner  was  all  in  all — the  substitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wii.  ' 
Not,  "what  shall  I  say  I" — was  the  Question, — but  **how  shall  I  say  it  ? "  Not, 
**  have  I  a  burden  that  must  be  detiyered  for  the  relief  and  the  very  life  of  i 
my  soul !" — but—'*  can  I  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five—can  I  command  a 
good  array  of  approved  epithets— can  I  do  the  thing  correctly,  genteelly, 
S  la  fnodei"  Themes  the  most  trivial  were  chosen,  whereon  to  exercise  tlus 
divine  art  of  poetry,  sadly  degenerated  from  its  first  estate,  when  it  walked 
with  God,  and  was  divinely  free,  and  soared,  and  anticipated  the  skies. 
The  fruit  of  the  muses*  labour  became  whftped  creaou  The  fashions  curled 
and  powdered  and  papered  his  fluent  Iockb  ;  and  instead  of  issuing  with 
frenzied  eye  from  the  hermitage  of  Night  Thoughts,  forth  tripped  my 
gentleman,  sprucely  and  smirkmgly,  from  the  dulce  domttm  of  a  l^d-box. 
lie  made  magnificent  exordiums  and  most  impotent  conclusions.    He 
invoked  the  beatific  Nine  in  his  dainty  introduction,  and  then  groped  his 
way  like  a  sightless  mendicant : — 

<*  As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then—- 
Stooped  from  its  highest  perch  to  pounce  a  wrwi^:     . 
As  if  the  poet,  purposing  to  wed. 
Should  canre  hhnself  a  wife  in  gtngerhread.** 

Not  SO  William  Cowper.   While  the  million  jogged  on  the  beaten  footpath, 
he  was  the  courser  tluit  disdains  the  road, 

**  Soufh  op  the  wind,  and  flings  hixnaelf  abroad.** 

His  mouth  spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  full  heart,  and  the  great  heart 
of  the  world  beat  rcsponsively.    Instead  of  repeating,  as  Mr.  Cndk  says, 
**  the  unmeaning  conventionalities  and  faded  affectations  of  his  predeces- 
sors,'' he  turned  to  the  "actual  world  of  nature  within  him  and  aroond 
him."*    In  his  aversion  from  what  is  affected,  he  even  appears  to  patronize  j 
rugged  phrases  and  uncouth  epithets  and  harsh  rhymes,  as  though  in  pert  j 
defiance  of  the  fashionable  coteries.    If  to  write  a  rough  couplet  was  to  ; 
be  vile,  he  would  be  yet  more  vile.    It  was  the  reaction  of  Nature  against 
the  excrescences  of  Art. 

We  say,  with  a  smile, — Poor  Goldsmith.  We  mif|:ht  say,  with  a  fflgh,— 
Poor  Cowper.  His  biography  is  indeed  a  touching  history.  The  man  was 
so  tender,  so  sensitive,  so  loving,  so  ill-fitted  to  cope  with  that  sorrow  which 
worketh  death,  so  feebly  preptuied  by  nature  to  endure  the  heart-ache,  and 
the  thousand  natural  shocKS  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  the  pangs  of  blighted 
love,  and  dreadful  surmises  as  to  the  something  after  death.  As  Mn. 
Barrett  Browning  beautifully  writes, 


(( 


O  poets,  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  this  deathless  singtng ; 
O  ChriKiaos,  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  dinging  1 
O  men,  this  man  in  brotherhood, 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling. 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace. 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling  !  " 


His  life  is  no  changeful  romance  indeed,  but  a  household  story,  over  which 
we  linger  with  lomething  of  household  affection.     Each  epoch  of  the 
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memoir  has  its  interest ; — tlio  happy  infancy  of  the  future  poet  in  his  good 
father's  Hertfordshire  rectory,  where  the  gardener,  Robin,  day  by  day, 

'*  Drew  him  to  school  along  the  pabUo  way. 
Delighted  with  his  baable*coMh,  and  wrapt 
In  Boarlet  mantle  wann,  and  relTet  cap/*— 

and  where  a  gentle  mother^s  smile  and  solace  had  power  to  chase  away  his 
every  grief— until  the  bell  tolled  that  called  her  to  the  grave,  and  her  be- 
wildend  child  watched  from  his  nursery  window  the  departure  of  the 
hearse,  and  drew 

**  A  long  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu." 

Then  the  distresses  of  his  boardinff-school  career,  when  coarse  bullying 
broke  the  spirit  of  this  "sensitive  pmnt,'^  accustomed,  as  it  had  been,  to  a 
constant  flow  of  love  that  know  no  fail; — and  when  he  acquired  that  hatred 
of  public  academies  which  was  one  day  to  find  utterance  in  his  "  Tiroci- 
nium, a  Review  of  Schools."  Then  his  seven  years'  course  at  Westminster, 
where  timidity  on  his  part  invited  persecution  (and  who  can  persecute  like 
an  unfeeling  boy  ?),  and  the  nervous  shrinking  lad  afibrded  sport  to  his 
boisterous  mates — for  robust  youth  seldom  makes  allowances  for  constitu- 
tional incapacity  to  keep  up,  neck  to  neck,  with  its  own  wild  race.  Then 
his  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  the  solicitor,  in  whose  office  he  and  his 
fellow-  clerk  Thurlow — lord  chancellor  that  was  to  be — employed  themselves 
from  mom  to  eve  in  giggling  and  making  to  giggle.  Then  his  life  in  cham- 
bers at  the  Temple,  as  a  regular  student  of  law,  where  he  ''rambled  from 
the  thorny  road  of  his  austere  patroness,  Jurispnidence,  into  the  primrose 
paths  of  literature  and  poetry," — cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  Colman, 
Lloyd,  and  other^  litterati'urs — amusing  them  and  himself  with  verse-making, 
and  translations  from  the  cla&s:cs.  Then,  at  thirty-one,  his  nomination  to 
the  lucrative  post  of  Reading  Clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords — an  office  which 
excessive  nervousness  compelled  him  to  resign  ;  then  his  appointment  to 
be  Clerk  of  the  Journals,  which  the  same  unhappy  cause,  or  ^  efiect  de- 
fective'* ^Ets  Polonius  would  say),  made  of  brief  tenure.  This  he  brooded 
over  until  madness  visited  his  troubled  brain  ;  and  when  the  dark  cloud 
was  dispersed,  under  the  influence  of  excellent  Dr.  Cotton,  he  sought  to 
preserve tranouillity  in  complete  seclusion  from  theworldandits''mada'ning 
crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  for  youth  was  over,  and  he  was  **  left  alone  with 
ghosts  of  blessings  gone," — the  bounty  of  a  few  friends  enabling  him  to 
uTe  in  frugal  retirement,  and  to  ''cultivate  literature  upon  a  lutle  oat- 
meal," as  the  young  Edinburgh  Reviewers  once  construed  Virgil.  Then 
came  his  intimacy  with  the  Un win  family,  and  with  iron-nerved  John 
Newton — a  period  subject  to  relapses  and  reactions  of  morbid  depression, 
but  characterised  by  that  regular  poetical  regime  which  he  now  imposed  on 
himself  as  his  purpose  in  life. 

**  God  suflfered  once  the  thunder  doud 
Towards  His  love  to  blind  him  ; 
Bnt  gentW  led  the  blind  along 
Where  breath  and  bird  eomd  find  blm ; 

'*  The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grast 
His  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 
Fell  o'er  him  lilte  a  slumber.''^! 


*  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


D     •^ 
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*  Tuckerauui*8  <*  Thoughta  on  the  Poets.** 
t  <*  Autobiography  of  an  EnglUh  Opium  Eater.' 


Painful,  often,  is  the  contrast  between  the  placidity,  wit,  and  spoxihre 
humour  of  his  verse,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  deep  gloom 
which  was  consuming;  him  piece-meal — preying  on  his  yitals,  like  the  eagle 
of  Prometheus.  Uow  often  are  his  letters  "  the  proofs  of  rare  heroism  I 
how  often  were  these  flowers  of  fancy  watered  by  a  bleeding  heart !"  *  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  this  that  imparts  so  peculiar  a  charm  to  his  epistoluy 
and  other  pleasantries ; — the  contrast,  as  Mr.  GilfiUan  observes,  between 
their  airy  Duoyancy  and  his  fixed  morbid  misery ;  and  the  view  this  gives 
us  of  the  irrepressible  spring  of  enjoyment  origmally  possessed  by  a  mind 
which  not  even  the  sorrows  of  madness  could  entirely  choke  up,  and  ctf 
that  powerful  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  could  wreathe  the  grim  features 
of  despair  into  contagious  smiles.  It  is  beautifully  true  of  this  man 
stricken  of  God  and  afflicted,  that  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  soonds 

**  And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  fiice,  because  so  brolcen-hearted." 

His  habit  of  surrenderiog  his  pen  to  the  most  obvious  pleasantry  at  hand, 
and  dallying  with  the  most  casual  thoughts  of  the  moment,  has  been  com- 
pared to  Uamlet*s  talk  about  Old  Truepenny  in  the  cellarage,  when  the  t 
thought  of  his  father's  spirit  is  weighing  with  awful  mystery  on  his  heart ; 
or  amusing  himself  with  badgering  Poionius,  when  the  thought  of  filial  | 
revenge  is  swaying  the  very  depUis  of  his  soul.    He  made  no  parade  of  ' 
the  trappings  of  woe  ;  he  wore  no  inky  cloak  ;  he  obtruded  no  ^  dejected 
'haviour  of  the  visage''  upon  the  public ;  he  traded  not  in  tho  forms  snd  i 
modes  and  shows  of  importunate  grief;  but  ho  had  that  within  which  > 
passeth  show  ; — and,  with  something  of  Spartan  endurance,  he  folded  his 
mantle  decorously  over  the  struggle  within,  though  his  life-blood  was 
ebbing,  drop  by  drop,  away.    Poor  Cowper  ! 

His  poetry  is  perhaps  dull  reading  to  people  whose  pulses  are  ever  at  fever 
heat,  and  who  call  nothing  poetry  that  does  not  deal  with  corsairs  and 
giaours,  and  Manfreds  and  Cains.  But  it  is  popular. still  with  a  \Mip 
number  of  steady  old  folks,  who  are  addicted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  EngM 
impressions  of  nature,  English  views  of  manners,  and  English  sentiments 
of  patriotism.  It  is  manly,  straightforward,  unaffected,  spirited,  easjr, 
hearty,  domestic,  John  Bullish.  It  is  truly  earnest  and  Rincere— another 
quality  characteristic  of  John  Bull,  His  Mark.  The  very  general  esteem 
for  Cowper's  poetry,  at  the  close  of  last  century,  Mr.  de  Quincey  calls 
'^  inevitable," — because  the  poet's  picture  of  an  English  fireside,  with  its 
long  winter  evening,  the  sofa  wheeled  round  to  the  fire,  the  massy  draperies 
depending  from  the  windows,  the  tea-table  with  its  bubbling  and  lond- 
hissing  urn,  the  newspaper  and  the  long  debate — Pit  and  Fox  ruling  the 
senate,  and  Erskine  the  bar— all  hold  up  a  mirror  to  that  particular  period, 
and  their  own  particular  houses  ;  whilst  the  character  of  nis  rural  scenery 
was  exactly  the  same  in  Cowper's  experience  of  England  as  in  their  own ; 
so  that  in  all  these  features  they  recognised  their  countryman  and  their 
contemporary,  who  saw  things  from  tlie  same  station  as  themselves;— 
whilst  his  moral  denunciations  upon  all  great  public  questions  then  afloat, 
were  cast  in  the  very  same  mould  of  conscientious  principle  as  their  own.f 
Professor  Wilson  ascribes  to  him  the  earliest  place  among  that  modem 
generation  of  poets,  who,  going  back  to  nature,  haveaought  the  elements 
of  poetry  immediately  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  human  life  :— ''the 
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charm  of  his  poetry  is  a  pure,  innocent,  lovely  mind,  delighting  itself  in 
pure,  innocent,  and  lovely  nature ; — the  freshness  of  the  fields,  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  breathes  in  his  verse.    His  own  delight  in  simple,  napp)% 
Tural  life,  is  there  ;  and  we  are  delighted,  as  though,  with  happy  faces,  ana 
with  endeared  family  love,  we  walked  by  his  side,  and  shared  with  him  in 
his  pleasures."*  Mr.  Campbell,  again,  while  admitting  that  Cowper's  rural 
prospects  have  far  less  variety  and  compass  than  those  of  Thomson,  con- 
tends that  his  graphic  touches  are  more  close  and  minute ;  not  that  Thom- 
son was  either  deficient  or  undelightiol  in  circomstantiiJ  traits  of  the 
beauty  of  nature,  but  he  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more  than  Cowper,  who 
contemplated  the  face  of  plain  rund  English  Ufe,  in  moments  of  leisure 
and  sensibility,  till  its  minutest  features  were  impressed  upon  his  fancy  ; 
and  whose  landscapes,  if  they  have  less  of  the  ideally  beautiful  than 
Thomson's,  are  distmguished  by  an  unrivalled  charm  of  truth  and  reality .f 
Though  many  persons  may  refuse  to  call  Cowper  one  of  their  favourite 
poets,  hardly  one  of  them  but  will  be  found  to  class  something  of  Cowper's 
among  their  favourite  poems.    The  intense  puritan,  whom  aesthetics  can- 
not touch,  and  who  scouts  poetry  in  the  abstract  and  concrete  alike,  as 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  in  whose  rather  lengthy  cars  tho  notes 
of  the  muse  are  inharmonious  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot, — 
has  a  liking  for,  and  has  even  purchased  a  copy  of,  the  **01ney  Hvmns,'* — 
though  he  is  careful  to  tell  you  he  thinks  John  Newton  much  the  better 
bard  of  the  twain.     The  mirthful  frivolist,  to  whom  the  "Task"  is  no 
pseudonym,  will  allow  that  Cowper  was  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  for  the 
sake  of  *'John  Gilpin."     The  moralist  enjoys  the  didactic  pieces,^  the 
scholar  consults  the  tran8lations,the  schoolboy  relishes  ''Alexander  Selkirk/' 
and  every  man  of  woman  bom  exults  in  the  ''Lines  on  receiving  his 
Mother's  Picture."    "  Able  Editors"  differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of  his 
various  works.    Sou  they  predicts  that  the  "Task,"  and  the  fragment  on 
**  Yardley  Oak,**  will  be  co-eval  with  our  language,  but  dismisses  all  the 
rest  with  the  sweeping  assertion,  that  if  Cowper's  other  works  live,  it  will 
be  because  written  by  the  author  of  these  two  compositions.^    We  can 
hardly  assent  to  this,  while  we  remember  the  unique  beauty  of  "Oh  that 
those  lips  had  language  I"  and  many  a  noble  passage  in  the  "  Table-Talk," 
"  Progress  of  Error,"  "  Hope,"  &c.    He  holds  a  distinguished  place,  too. 
among  our  satirists.    Campbell  remarks  that  his  satire  is  not  abstracted 
and  declamatory,  but  places  human  manners  before  us  in  the  liveliest  atti- 
tudes and  clearest  colours.    "  There  is  much  of  the  full  distinctness  of 
Theophrastus,  and  of  the  nen'ous  and  concise  spirit  of  La  Bruv^re,  in  his 
piece  entitled  '  Conversation,*  with  a  cast  of  humour  superaaded  which 
IS  peculiarly  English,  and  not  to  be  found  out  of  England.  '§    Christopher 
North  calls  his  satire  "sublime,"  and  contends  that  we  have  no  other  such 
satires  : — "  The  same  man  who  was  well  satisfied  to  sit  day  after  day  beside 
an  elderly  lady,  sewing  caps  and  tippets,  except  when  he  was  obliged  to  go 
and  water  the  flowers  or  feed  the  rabbits,  rose  up,  when  Poetry  came  upon 
him,  sinewy  and  muscular  as  a  mailed  man  dallymg  for  a  while  with  a  two- 
edged  sword,  as  if  to  try  its  weight  and  temper,  when  about  to  shear  down 


♦  Blackwood's  Magaxine,  Vol.  XXTII.,  p.  834. 

t  Campbell's  «•  Specimens  of  British  Poetry,"  Vol.  VII. 

1  •«  LetJer  to  O.  C.  Bedford,"  1809.  Southey  adds :— **  His  (Cowper's)  popularity  is  owing 
to  his  piety,  not  his  poetry,  and  that  piety  was  crasiness.  I  like  his  letters,  hot  think  their  so 
gnaX  popularity  one  of  the  very  many  proofs  of  the  imbecility  of  the  age."  Rather  caTalitr 
treatment  of  Cowper  and  his  admirers. 

{  CampbeU's  *<  Spedmena."    VoU  VII.,  p.  358. 
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the  Philistines.'**  Those  who  consider  him,  as  many  profess  to  do,  Ume 
and  unim passioned,  must  vet  be  conscious  of  the  glow  of  his  moral  indig- 
nation, the  flame  of  which  burns  purely  and  strongly  amid  much  thsi  u 
sectarian  and  John  Newtonibh.  Southey,  as  wo  have  seen,  summarily  dis- 
misses these  rhymed  poems,  declaring  that  nothing  which  Cowper  hM 
written  in  rhyme,  except  by  sudden  gleams,  is  above  mediocrity,  and  thai 
he  not  only  wanted  ear  to  form  its  harmony,  but  rejected  that  harmony  <m 
system  ;  and  that  when  he  wrote  in  rhymes,  provided  he  could  cram  his 
thoughts  into  the  couplets,  he  chose  rather  that  they  should  be  rough  than 
harmonious,  that  thcv  should  stumble  than  glide.  +  On  the  other  naiid  it 
has  been  maintained,  that  Southey's  poetry,  not  being  organ^tonedj  nor 
informed  with  any  very  rich  or  original  music,  any  more  than  soannj^y 
imaginative  or  gorgeously  decorated,  is  of  a  stylo  that  requiroe  the  sostam* 
ing  aid  of  rhyme,  and  is  apt,  in  blank  verse,  to  overflow  in  pools  and 
shallows4i  There  is  more  truth,  we  submit,  in  this  view  of  the  esse,  than 
in  Southey's  sweeping  clause. 

Never  may  the  time  come  when  Cowper's  memory  and  works  shall  be 
treated  otherwise  than  with  affectionate  respect  by  Enffland  and  the 
English  1  The  blessing  of  English  homes  ana  universal  lioerty  owe  him 
no  mean  portion  of  their  being. 

<*  Nor  erer  shaU  he  be  in  praiM  by  wiM  or  good  forsaken  ; 
Named  sofUjr  as  the  household  mune  of  one  whom  Qodhath  takta." 


4( 


^ipiir  ^is  Simple  ^aj/' 


A  CHARADE. 


Dainty  Love  !  I  lift  my  lay 
To  thee,  dearer  day  by  day ; 
And  with  ferroor  silent  press 
To  my  lips,  with  sweet  caress ; 
Sipping  from  thy  breath  perf^e ; 
From  thy  lip— life  to  illume — 
The  kiss,  taken  long  and  oft 
Fervent,  full,  yet  sweet  and  soft  : 
Toy  with  thy  white  taper  neck, 
As  thy  twining  wreaths  me  deck ; 
Wooing  with  sweet  murmuring  chime. 
Yet  reeking  not  the  reft  of  time  ; 
Shedding  o'er  me  webs  air-fine 
In  unbroken  wavy  line ;  — 
Helps  my  musings,— aids  reflection,—. 
Soothes  my  sorrows — routs  dejection — 


Shares  my  wanderings  and  luirait, 
Nestling  ever  near  my  breast; 
Casting  round  me  woven  spelli 
Of  rare  fancy— life's  Joy-bells. 

Though  thy  cheek  bie  tawny-dyed, 
Still  thy  blusn  is  scariet-pied : 
Cosy,  pendant,  sparkling-eyea 

Genius  of  my  lone  fireside ! 
Though  with  all  she  shares  her  fliYOQZB> 
And  life  universal  savoors, 
Yet  no  jealous  panjii^  have  I, 
For  to  mr,  she's  punty  : 
Banisher  of  daily  strife. 
Constant,  never-chiding  wife ; 
All  thy  charms,  perfected,  ripe, 
Sweet  companion  I  cherished 1 

Hope  Wrroota 


♦  •«  Blackwood/*    Vol.  XXni.  f  "  Lift  of  Boothty.* 

t  Cralk'g  "  8ketche«  of  Literature."    Vol.  VL 
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It  is  one  of  the  Iaws  of  nature  that  a  hig^h  state  of  development  has 
tdwsyn  its  peculiar  evils.  From  our  very  in&icy  we  have  been  taught  the 
especial  law  of  dynamics,  that  what  we  gain  in  power  we  lose  in  motion,  and 
«io0  term.  We  accepted  the  law  without  a  challenge,  and  did  not  discover, 
until  maturer  years,  this  very  same  principle  hid£n  in  a  multitude  of  dii- 
gnises.  The  fieetness  of  the  race-horse,  tne  Atlant^an  shoulders  of  the 
athlete,  the  velocity  of  the  express,  the  highest  culture  of  mind,  and  the 
most  perfected  systems  of  socud  order  ana  intercourse,  are  all  demonstra- 
tive, m  some  way  or  other,  of  this  general  problem.  JBach  brings  with  it 
Mouliar  conditions,  and  gives  rise  to  special  and  prominent  symptoms. 
Oftener  than  not,  their  cvUs  or  attendant  vices  are  outbalanced  by  the 
positive  good  they  bring  with  them ;  but  as  the  existence  of  any  drawbacks 
whatever  is  to  bo  deplored,  when  we  derive  from  their  creative  agency  so 
many  benefits,  the  former  are  not  only  deserving  of  thoughtful  attention 
but  remedial  schemes. 

In  answer  to  this  thesis,  applied,  as  we  apply  it,  to  civilisation,  the  hand 
of  history  points  to  the  great  combination  of  the  highest  powers  in  the 
Assyrian,  tne  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  name ;  and  as  they  march  majes- 
tically across  our  vision  ^  we  see  all  their  pomp  and  pride  in  living  colours, 
and  their  meanness,  social  impurity,  and  glaring  national  errors  or  vices, 
in  the  sombre  shades  of  the  oackground.  Like  the  sweep  of  an  invading 
army,  we  first  behold  the  glittering  costumes,  curvetting  steeds,  flushed 
faces,  and  waving  banners,  and  then  the  desolated  plains,  mangled  bodies, 
and  smoking  dwellings  that  they  leave  behind.  It  would  have  been  rare 
indeed  had  our  modem  civilisation,  though  so  essentially  differing  from 
those  that  are  past,  been  liko  them  in  their  greatness,  but  unlike  them 
in  their  attendant  circumstances.  Our  own  island,  in  presenting  to  the 
world  a  higher  and  more  humanizing  system,  with  a  wider  class  of  thoughts 
and  motives,  has  not  gone  on,  year  after  year,  sendiuji^  its  commerce,  its 
literature,  its  laws,  into  all  lands,  without  contracting  a  special  set  of 
drawbacks  on  its  operations  at  home.  A  perfect  cloud  of  these  minor  social 
vices  hang  upon  the  rear  of  our  progress,  like  a  wild  troop  of  Asiatic 
horse ;  and  harassing  in  the  extreme  do  they  prove  to  those  unmediately 
within  their  range.  We  cannot  pretend  to  specify  them  all,  or  jret  enu- 
merate them.  Abler  pens  than  ours  have  brought  them  to  the  light,  and 
■nggested  means  for  their  amelioration.  We  reserve  to  ourselves,  there- 
fore, only  a  verv  small  and  partially  unused  portion. 

Our  social  fabric  may  be  represented  under  the  similitude  of  an  ancient 
temple.  The  pedestals  of  the  columns  are  the  ^eat  mass  of  the  nation — 
the  sturdy  articans  and  manly  toilers,  who  are  m  themselves  a  sustaining 
power ;  the  shafts  typify  the  solidity  of  the  middle  classes ;  the  capitals 
may  represent  the  nobility,  whose  opulence  adorns,  and^  whose  grandeur 
exiu  ts.  The  pediment  exhibits  alike  the  traditions  of  plebeian  and  patrician ; 
and  above  them  all,  in  fair  proportions,  is  the  national  idea — ^the  choral 
unity— it  holds  forth  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Our  business  !s  low  down  in 
this  grand  pile;  we  are  with  the  pedestals,  who,  often  unseen,  still  give 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  superstructure.  We  write  of  the  workinff 
men  who  crowd  our  busy  thoroughfares,  and  hum  in  our  national  hive ;  ana 
it  is  of  their  working  lives  and  working  homes  we  would  wish  for  a  brief  space 
to  be  heard. 
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We  are  proad  of  our  workiog  men — of  those  Tallant  spirits  anned  for  etenal 
war  with  the  gods  of  earth,  and  air,  and  steam ;  ever  wrestling,  subduing, 
and  creatino;.     We  love  their  independence,  their  moral  numhood,  and  their 
eeneral  praSity.    We  admire  their  cheerltilness  under  priyation,  their  pttiiot* 
ism  and  staunch  adherence  to  whatever  is  venerable  either  in  our  hi^orr  or  ' 
manners.    Like  other  classes,  they  have  their  vices  and  faults, — many  whioh 
belong  to  them  as  human  beings,  and  others  which  are  owing  to  imperfect 
moral  and  rdigious  education,  and  the  result  of  their  being  thrown  into  hsid 
conflict  with  mankind  without  the  inculcation  of  proper  princi[>le8  of  jostioe 
and  equity,  or  before  they  have  been  able  to  frame  a  code  of  their  own. 

The  life  of  a  working  man  is  one  of  never-ending  struggle,  and  should  ho 
one  of  never-ceasing  aspiration.    It  is  all  up-hill  work ;  and  much  care  is  neeei- 
sary  lost,  when,  Sisyphus-like,  the  top  is  reached,  the  heavy  burden  does  not 
again  bring  us  down  with  it  to  the  very  bottom.    It  is  no  matter  of  mere 
chance,  luck,  or  accident.    A  brave  heart,  temperate  habitSyand  sound  bodiei^ 
are  essential  to  succe.^  and  happiness ;  yet  many  of  our  workmen  are  nuned 
into  despair,  and  indulge  in  reckless  excesses ;  and  many  of  our  manufiwtureo 
and  employments  deprive  them  of  that  robustness  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  struggle.    Many  employments  are  mere  speculations  with  hnmaa  life. 
High  |)ay ments  tempt  the  workmen  from  more  healthy  pursuits,  and  dissobite 
habits  increase  their  deadly  work,  and  make  life  short,  and,  as  many  victims 
try  to  imagine,  exceedingly  merry:    The  collier  and  miner  encounter  all  the 
dangers  of  choke  and  fire-damp,  twist  their  bodies  into  all  manner  of  unnatural 
forms,  induce  structural  lesions  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  and  agarravate  the  ^ 
diseases  special  to  them  under  the  names  of  *'  black  lung,"  **  belland,^  and  ; 
others,  by  a  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  a  stupid  vacui^  of  mind. 
Absence  from  sunlight  eives  to  their  countenances  its  peculiar  ausky  hne,  , 
accidents  disfigure  their  oodles,  and  the  abuse  oi  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  a 
want  of  moral  virtue,  are  evils  that  are  barely  compensated  for  by  libenl 
wages  and  regular  employment.    The  Sheffield  file  and  knife  grinders  are 
also  engaged  in  a  desperate  work.  Liberal  wages  are  given,  and  were  is  much 
to  encourage  the  persevering  working  man,  but  there  is  a  dark  certainty 
confronting  the  thoughtful  mind  that  is  absolutely  appalling.     Begin  as  , 
a  lad,  and  this  Nemesian  shadow  has  less  of  terror,  toough  not  km  of  i 
directness  of  approach.    To  know  that  one*8  life,  if  we  continue  in  our  labour,  i 
can  only  reach  a  certain  number  of  years, — the  average  is  under  forty— ii  i 
enough  to  quench  all  fervent  desire  for  progress,  and  induce  a  demoniac  des-  | 
peration.     Where  an  intellifi^ent  workman  does  not  immediately  leave  so  fitsl  ] 
an  employment  upon  the  first  urgent  warnings  of  disease,  this  despenttkm  | 
very  tre<|uently  ensues.     Intemperance  steps  in  to  harden  the  conscience 
and  stultify  the  mind,  but  only  to  agg^vate  the  disease.  Amount  the  ^prinders 
themselves  it  is  esteemed  as  the  only  thing  capable  of  prolonging  their  lives; 
and.  as  a  fancied  good,  they  bow  and  prostrate  then^ves  to  this  ddoding 
Moloch. 

Many  other  classes  have  also  their  characteristic  aggravating  causes.  Bone, 
ivory,  and  glass  grinders  present  a  similar  diagnosis  to  these  already  men- 
tioned. Long  hours,  ill- ventilated  and  crowded  rooms,  closely  packed  work- 
shops, noxious  effluvia  emitted  from  materials  in  the  various  processes  of 
mani^acture,  and  those  sedentary  occupations  which,  besides  forcing  the 
frame  into  unnatural  positions,  necessitate  a  contraction  of  the  chest,  are  all 
potent  in  the  deterioration  of  health.  And  if  one  would  estimate  how  such 
employments  act  upon  the  people,  we  must  go,  not  to  the  different  classes 
themselves,  for  many  of  them  live  in  unhappy  ignorance  of  the  dang[ers  that 
environ  them— but  to  the  medical  men,  who  have  them  in  their  especial  care, 
and  before  whom  the  young  men  who  are  reared  amid  such  innuences  are 
brought  up  for  examination  as  military  recruits.    Woefhl  indeed  is  the  tale 
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367  ^Uf  ^^^  ^  much  of  their  educational  deficiencies  as  of  their  phjrsical 
isqnalifications.  The  width  of  the  chest,  the  general  muscahur  deyelopment, 
re  much  less  than  those  presented  by  a  smaller  number  taken  from  the  tLgri- 
oltaral  districts.  Usually  they  make  smarter  soldiers,  and  improve  much  by 
lUl  and  a  more  robust  diet,  and  have  a  capacity  in  adapting  themselves  to 
mtingencies,  which  is  not  found  in  the  rural  recruit.  But  the  very  fact  that 
ae-third  is  the  average  rejected  in  the  first  examination,  and  one-fifth  in  the 
nal  one,  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  chiefly,  however,  malformations  of 
lie  chest,  spine,  and  lower  limbs,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  awaken  the  most 
srioas  apprehension.  We  do  not  purpose,  even  were  we  able,  to  detail  any 
pecific  remedial  measures  for  the  consideration  of  such  persons  as  have  power 
>  adopt  them ;  we  can  only  lament  the  existence  of  such  evils,  and  join  our 
ieble  voice  in  the  common  cry  which  demands,  that  that  boon  Qod  freely 
ives  to  every  man,  shall  not  lie  wantonly  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
tbers;  and  that  he  who  needs  it  most  especially,  to  win  his  wav,  shall  not  be 
rippled  where  he  needs  be  most  strong,  or  made  miserable  oy  that  which 
hoald  rather  be  to  him  a  source  of  felicity.  There  are  several  simple  pre- 
antious  which  might  obviate  many  of  these  crying  evils,  and  where  even 
bese  are  impracticable,  the  workmen  themselves  may,  bv  temperance,  strict 
ersonal  cleanliness,  and  moral  habitude,  prolong  their  lives  and  happiness. 
Inch  depends  on  the  workman  himself,  whether  his  occupation  be  one  of 
inch  or  of  comparatively  little  danger.  The  ferial  coal-fields,  as  they  have 
•een  called,  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns,  make  all  indoor  employments 
inhealthy  ;  and  as  so  much  depends  upon  bodily  health,  even  where  he  has 
be  good  fortune  to  be,  in  more  senses  than  one,  an  Odd- Fellow,  he  should 
mit  nothing  which  can  help  him  to  obtain  it  where  he  has  it  not,  or  preserve 
t  when  he  is  blessed  with  it.  The  free  use  of  baths,  and  regularity  and 
Qoderation  in  diet,  are  essential  in  either  case ;  but,  above  all,  the  cultivation 
f  sober  joys,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  are  necessary  in  preserving 
he  Juvenalian  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanOy — the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body. 
¥e  have  neglected  to  replace  with  something  better  those  national  and  local 
ports  which  nurtured  the  manhood  of  a  previous  age,  and  the  ill  effects  are 
verywhere  apparent.  The  hours  of  labour  are  too  long  to  admit  of  much,  if 
ny,  real  out-ooor  exercise.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  are  put  to  work  long 
re  their  feeble  frames  can  bear  sustained  labour;  and  as  such  a  state  of  things 
oust  manifest  itself  somewhere,  it  is  demonstrated  in  the  squalor  and  misery 
rhich  so  often  hang  around  the  workman's  home. 

Excessive  and  protracted  labour,  by  producing  physical  and  mental  ex- 
lanstion,  demands  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors,  and  must  impel  the  individual 
0  seek  relaxation  in  extraneous  delights ;  in  casinos,  coffee-houses,  taverns, 
.nd  theatres.  Whilst  the  cause  exists  in  unabated  force,  we  cannot  hope  much 
or  a  cessation  of  these  effects ;  but,  to  the  man  of  toil — and  we  regret  he  so 
Iten  needs  to  be  told  this — his  own  fireside  should  be  the  haven  where  his 
mquiet  spirit  may  find  rest  and  soothing  pleasures ;— the  centre  of  the  little 
ystom  round  which  his  life  and  thoughts  should  unceasingly  revolve.  Many 
anscs,  independent  of  those  already  named,  operate  in  preventing  this ;  the 
rarehouse  and  the  factory,  which  take  away  the  attention  of  ^oun<;  females 
rom  household  duties;  ill-drained  and  crowded  dwellings  :  indifferent  wases : 
Old  a  cowardly,  despairing  spirit.  In  a  little  lecture  a  Churoh  of  England 
lUergyman  has  put  forth,*  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  recogpiise 
he  talismanic  charm  of  home,  a  fuller  discussion  than  we  can  afford  is 
^ven  to  the  various  hindrances  the  wife  and  husband  have  to  meet  with 
Q  establishing  a  comfortable  home.    We  have  only  space  for  one  brief 

*  Working  Life :    How  to  make  it  happier.     By  Rot.  H.  Fetron,  B.D.     Rlringtoni, 

Waterloo  Place. 
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extract ;  for  admonitory  hints  and  counaeli  the  reader  must  seek  the  book 
itself : — **  If,  then,  it  b«  true  that  indiridual  h^piaess  bjoesomi  beit  ia 
domestic  life,  it  is  also  beyond  question  that  this  life  essentially  contiilMUt 
to  national  power  and  stability.  Every  well-ordered  household  is  a  nsliga 
in  miniatore.  It  is  in  the  combination  of  such  families,  more  than,  pcrhui^ 
anything  else,  that  the  moral  and  material  greatness  of  a  couatij  lus 
England  consists.  What  a  stake  in  the  counti^  does  every  fisther  of  ndi 
a  family  possess.  Who  can  fail  to  see  what  a  remarkable  feature  of  Eariiik 
life,  in  the  upper  and  middle  daue^  is  this  which  I  call  home-life  f  tW 
attachment  to  their  homes,  and  pride  in  their  homes.  Now  it  is  thisfseliBg^ 
which,  being  so  congenial  to  our  national  character,  I  should  wish  to  sin 
wider  scope  to.  Home  comforts  are  cheap  comforts.  '  He  that  bideta  it 
home  liveth  more  thriftily  than  he  that  gaddeth  about.'  And  I  belitfe 
we  shall  find  that,  after  all,  the  old  son^  is  ri^ht, — *•  be  it  ever  so  hombku 
there  is  no  place  like  it.*  A  whole  nation  of  well-ordered  families  wooM 
be  not  only  the  happiest,  but  the  strongest  community  in  the  world ;  it 
would  be  almost  impregnable ;  a  compact  union  of  globules,  each  in  itMli  | 
' totuBf  Uretf  atque  rotunaui*  ^ 

The  roverend  lecturer,  however,  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  given  doe  im- 
portanco  to  intellectual  culture.  A  life  of  labour,  of  all  others,  wsnia  i 
gleam  of  poetry  woven  into  its  prosaic  woof.  The  absence  of  it  depretm, 
and  its  presence  expands  it,  into  magnifioent  proportions.  To  feel  thst 
labour  is  not  only  the  lot  of  all,  but  that  it  brings  with  it  its  own  bktfiiixt 
and  independence,  and  is  part  of  that  warfare  of  life  which  is  to  carve  oot 
our  spiritual  existence,  is  not  only  to  work  nobly«  but  to  invest  labour  iteelf 
with  heroic  attributes.  Ho  bhould,  therefore,  make  himself  familiar  witJi 
the  nobility  of  all  time,  to  arouse  within  him  a  sympathetic  response.  All 
the  biographies  of  such  men  as  Watts  and  FrankUn  should  form  pert  of 
his  household  gods.  Plutarch,  with  his  galaxy  of  kingly  men,  should  infiiie 
into  his  mind  a  manlier  vigour ;  and  of  our  own  celebrities  there  is  none 
one  could  wish  a  working  man  to  be  more  familiar  with  than  Uie  geniot  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  fierjr  expositions  of  Carlyle.  Moreover — and  this  ii  a 
point  we  have  much  faith  in — ^reading  of  that  kind  which  shall  supply  the 
innate  craving  in  minds  necessarily  narrowed  in  their  contact  with  mm- 
kind,  and  prone  to  tako  one-sided  views  of  things,  for  life,  in  Umff, 
dramatic  personations,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Who,  with  his  wide 
human  sympathies,  and  his  over  original  freshness,  can  be  better  recom- 
mended than  Shakspere  t  And  what  better  plan,  than  that  of  readings 
by  the  home  fireside,  with  the  presence  of  a  neighbour,  friend,  or  fellow- 
workman,  or  some  one  of  his  class  esteemed  a  bit  of  a  **  scholard,**  snd 
who  will  kindly  undertake  to  read  aloud.  The  3roung  will  seek  the  eiist* 
ence  of  passionate  life,  either  in  reality  or  mimicry ;  and,  so  managed,  it 
would  have  most  of  its  zest,  without  any  of  its  vices  or  demoraliang 
influences. 

This  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  immense  circulation,  amongst  the  younger 
portion  of  the  working  world, of  such  periodicals  as  the  "London  Joonsl," 
the  '<  Family  Herald,"  &c. ;  and  also  of  the  numerous  works  of  fiction,  from 
'<  Claude  Duval,*'  and  <*  Bixteen-string  JacJk,'*  to  the  higher  novels  of 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  clsss  of 
which  we  have  cited  the  two  first  as  a  type,  are  more  eageriy  devoured. 
In  some  way  or  other  to  meet  this  waiit>  and  whilst  representing  the  in- 
terest of  the  Unity,  to  give  a  healthier  and  more  substantial  fare  to  the 
members,  the  Board  of  Directors  established  this  very  Magazine ;  and, 
either  for  silent  perusal,  or  reading  aloud  as  we  have  suggested,  it  needs 
no  recommendation  from  us. 

In  the  materials  which  shall  go  to  the  establishment  of  a  cosy,  comfort- 
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working  home,  we  are  not  disposed,  with  some  men,  to  deprecate  the 
mce  of  the  nu^brown  ale — (we  do  not  mean  a  composition  of  grains 
iradise,  quassia,  and  tobacco-|uice);-which,  if  our  old  ballad-writers 
0  be  creoited,  is  inseparable  from  ^ood  English  cheer ;  nor  ]ret  the 
with  its  gently  soothing  influence,  and  its  fairy  wreaths,  that  rise  and 
trse  themselves  so  gracefully,  and  seem  to  lead  and  lose  the  unquiet 
;  in  mazes  delicious  as  Tasso  and  Spenser  conceired.  We  admire 
erance  and  cleanliness,  but  we  do  not  think  the  human  body  a  vast 
I,  to  be  purified  and  flushed  with  incessant  draughts  from  the  crystal 
g.  Witn  such  robust  frames  as  their  lives  demand,  a  mind  full  of 
)  thoughts  and  heroic  images,  a  happy  home  and  tidy  family,  the 
ing  man  may  calmly  and  conqueringly  confront  the  giant  which  has 
m  down  so  many  of  his  kind,  and  attain  to  the  ideal  Lon^ellow  has 
)rtali2ed  in  the  ^  Village  Blacksmith,'* — an  ideal  which  flings  a  tweet 
gentle  light  upon  the  tm^shold  of  every  son  of  labour. 


Pff  mit  bailor  i0ff. 


BY  MRS«  C.  H.  EBLING. 


I'yB  sent  thee  o'er  the  deep,  my  son, 

And  blest  thee  with  a  smile  ; 
I  would  not  that  a  tear  should  steal 

Adown  my  cheek  the  while  ; 
Thou  wert  too  full  of  happiness, 

Thine  eyes  were  lit  with  joy, 
And  thpr  young  heart  beat  glad  and  proud, 

My  httle  sauor  boy : — 

I  sent  them  back  upon  my  heart, 

Where  they  have  coldly  lain, 
Conj^ealing,  in  those  lower  depths. 

Like  drops  of  wintry  rain ; 
My  summer  vanished  with  thy  smile, — 

But  what  thou  didst  alloy, 
Thro'  guardian  power  thou  canst  restore, 

My^uttle  sailor  boy/. — 

Yes,  He  who  gave  thee  to  my  arms 

Will  waft  thee  o'er  the  deep  ; 
Will  guide  thee  in  thy  waking  hour. 

And  guard  thee  in  thy  sleep  ; 
Oh  I  when  the  storm  winds  loudest  blow, 

And  gather  to  destroy. 
May  His  right  arm  be  stretched  o'er  theej 

My  little  sailor  boy. 
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[1474—1563.] 

BY    WILLIAM    J.    OSTELL. 


The  average -educated  Englishman  is  generally  innocent  enoogli  of  j 
GoDtinental  History,  however  "  well  up"  in  the  constitution  of  the  hep*  1 
tarchy,  or  the  mutual  slaughterings  by  his  forefathers  in  the  wars  of  tlie  ^ 
Plantagenet,  and  such  other  landmarks  of  his  own  insular  stor^.   Who,  > 
save  a  dryasdust  professor  or  a  literary  "  hodman,**  would  venture  to  am- 1 
fidently  write,  or  even  easily  discourse,  upon  the  state  of  Europe's  politieal  , 
divisions  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  —  the  history  of  the  | 
mediaeval  Italian  republics — the  rival  religions  dominations  and  strnnles  I 
in  Spain — or  the  acnievements,  tyrannies,  and  sufferings  of  the  Kni^ts-  i 
Templar  ?    The  more  so  when  he  remembers — or  makes  discovery— that,  ; 
as  unconsidered  '*  points''  of  general  historic  story,  only  two  centuries  baek  ! 
the  Turks  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  ;  or  that  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  scarce  three  centuries  since,  were  sovereign  potentates,  of 
weight  as  to  the  *' balance  of  power;"  or,  again,  that  Navarre,  Casdl^ 
and  Arragon  were  separate  realms  when  we  in  England  held  our  Elizabeth 
on  her  throne ;  or  tliat  the  old  Roman  Empire  of  the  Caesars  was  still 
existent  when  our  Edward  III.  was  fighting  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers. 

Of  the  grand  outlines  of  the  great  narrative  of  universal  histoiy— -of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  humanity — we  allow  our  educated  Englishman  to  be 
far  from  superficially  conversant.    Of  the  great  lights  dedicated  to  sober 
Clio, — from  garrulous  inquisitive  Herodotus,  father  of  history  and  hia  own 
conceits ;  Thucydides'  interesting  story  of  ever-memorable  Greece,  and 
his  time-enduring  tale  of  the  plague  at  Athens ;  of  the  masterly  ddinea- 
tions  of  Livy,  and  the  unapproaclmble  power  of  the  matchless  Latin  writer 
Tacitus  (perhaps  the  most  original  author  Rome  produced)  ; — from  these 
to  all  the  fullest  particulars,  and  the  most  minute  of  dettdls,  concembgthe 
incidents  of  the  eventful  and  interesting  story  of  this  little  "isle  set  in  the 
silver  sea,"  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  its  painstaking  and  patriotic 
chroniclers — liapin  or  Henry,  Hume  or  Macaulay,— of  all  this,  we  at  once 
grant  him  a  certificate  of  competency  ;  but  of  the  kindred  story  of  the, 
European  federation,  its  diverse  nationalities  and  peoples,  their  internecine 
struggles  towards  the  goal  of  solidarity  and  freedom,  their  rule  by  sceptred 
tyrant  or  hydra-headed  oligarchy,  their  physical  interdependence  and  local 
jealousies,  their  use  and  abuse  of  that  Janus-faced  virtue,  patriotism  |— 
above  all,  the  real  living  and  being — the  strivings  and  doings — of  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  all  humanity,  and  consequently  of  all  true  history,— the 
mighty  concrete  mass,  the^>6o^;— of  all  this  at  our  chosen  period,  which 
we  vaguely  term  the  closing  of  the  dark  ages,  or,  specifically,  the  middle 
ages, — of  this  great  space  between  the  setting  sun  of  Classic  splendour 
and  the  meridian  of  Modem  progress,  we  are  afraid  that  most  Engliahmen 
are  cither  iraorant  or  see  ^  but  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.'' 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  system  could  be  evolved  from  the  study 
of  History  for  the  more  effectively  imprinting,  not  only  the  distinctive 
facts,  but  contemporary  events  and  cognate  causes  and  effects^  and  their 
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autual  influences,  so  that  a  present  confined  knowledge  of  some  one  act  of 
he  grand  drama  of  Humanity  should  not  stand  in  isolated  interest  from 
he  mighty  chain  of  events  that  go  to  make  up  the  great  whole. 

Some  few  magnificent  scenes  have  stamped  an  era  for  themselves,  and 
lave  become  stand-points  for  all  retentive  readers  and  students  of  the 
last.  The  mind  grasps  at  once  and  for  ever  the  periods  of  the  Reforma- 
ion  and  the  French  Kevolution,  or  the  rule  of  the  Medici  in  Italy,  and  the 
rrand  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  almost  as  readily  as  the  Norman  con- 
[uest  or  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But  how  many  of  us  could  give  a  ready 
mswer  to  even  the  date,  much  less  the  causes  and  consequences,  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War;  or  when  Spain  gained  her  long  firm  footing  in  Italy,  and 
low  she  lost  it  ?  This  study,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  descriptive  term, 
we  would  designate  that  of  Contemporary  History,  is  not  to  be  taught  by 
igorous  cramming  of  arbitrary  dates,  or  even  learned  by  straight-edged 
p'oupings  under  distinct  periods  of  chronology.  Neither,  probably,  is  it 
:o  he  accomplished  b;^  a  Magliabecchian  perusal  of  all  the  standard  his- 
tories, and  their  satellites,  the  countless  hosts  of  memoirs,  letters,  &c.,  in 
existence,  even  if  life  were  of  Methusaleh  extension,  or  leisure  of  the  most 
favourable  length :  espccrally  if  the  ''standard'*  author  were  as  tough  as 
Macaulay  represents,  by  a  pithy  anecdote,  Guicciardini  to  have  proved  to  a 
^nvict  who,  offered  his  choice  between  the  galleys  and  the  ponderous 
mriter,  gave  up  the  historian  and  returned  to  the  lesser  2)unishment  of  the 
oar. 

To  illustrate  our  conception  of  what  is  intended  by  Contemporaneous 
History,  we  have  taken  a  marked  yet  slightly  understood  period  of 
European  annals,  and  have  chosen  from  the  scene  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  paper, — the  more  so,  that,  whether  from  the  undying  glories  of 
thcdr  progenital  race,  once  dominant  lords  of  all  the  boundary-marks  of 
civilization  ;  or  whether  as  the  fertile  genetrix  of  cities  and  colonies,  laws 
and  languages ;  or  whether  as  the  metropolis  of  faith's  grandest  and  most 
potential  organization  (for  good  or  ill)  ;  or,  again,  as  the  foster-mother  of 
sublime  Art--the  home  of  song  and  nurturer  of  heavenly-rapt  strains  of 
Music, — the  whole  of  the  world  that  is  not  either  remaining  or  relapsed 
into  barbarism,  is,  has  been,  must  ever  be,  so  much  indebted,  directly  or 
not,  to  that  sunny  southern  land  forming  the  Mediterranean  peninsula,  as 
to  make  her  lengthened  story  by  turns  proudly  and  painfully  interesting 
to  all  who  pretend  to  liberal  culture  or  human  kinship. 

The  period  bore  chosen  is  that  of  Michaelangdo,  or,  by  Yasari  and  others, 
Miehaelagnolo  Buonarotti  ;  which  is  to  be  reconsidered,  perhaps,  under  two 
aspects  :^lst,  the  contemporaneous  characters  and  events  as  bearing  on 
oar  suggested  study  of  Contemporary  History,  strictly  selected  between  the 
periooof  the  birth  and  death  of  the  great  Italian  ;  and^  2ndly,  Michael- 
angelo  himself;  for  we  may  scarcely  devote  all  our  attention  to  the  goodly 
oorapanyy  however  illustrious,  and  pass  unheeded  the  noble  host  in  whose 
mansion — to  pursue  the  figure — wo  are  pleasantly  staying  awhile ;  the  more 
80  when  that  host  is  the  grand  old  Florentine^  the  father  of  epic  painting, 
the  architect  of  architects,  the  very  Jove  of  sculpture,  the  imperial,  many- 
sided,  representative  Italian,  Michaelangelo  Buonarotti,  scion  of  the  noble 
but  impoverished  house  of  Canossa,  ana  yet  better  known  as  the  friend  of 
the  grim,  mighty  Pope  Julius,  and  the  framer  of  the  world's  cathedral- 
fane,  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Let  us  glance  rapidly  at  the  state  of  realms  and  rulers  when  the  world- 
famed  Titan  in  Art  was  bom.  Louis  XL,  the  bigoted  catholic,  wearer  of 
leaden  saints  nigher  to  his  leaden  brains  than  his  stony  heart,  was  King  of 
France.  Edward  IV.  held  his  brief  and  uneasy  teuore  of  the  English 
crown  ;  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses  were  turning  the  fair  garden  of  our 
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island  into  battle-fields  and  burial-heaps,  when  the  scant  dviUzed  EngUtb  i 
were  scarcely  bej(inninff  to  learn  to  trade  and  barter;  wliile  commeice,  learn*  , 
in;;,  and  art  were  flourishing^  in  Italy— glorifying  their  present  andlesTiagiE 
aureole  of  splendour  for  their  future  annab.    Scotland  was  in  an  indepoi- 1 
dent  state  or  semi-barbarism,  under  James  III. — a  numeral  which  tU  troe  \ 
protostants  and  upholders  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  are  glad  eooii|jii 
to  remember  was  never  borne  bv  a  James  on  the  English  throne.   HoniEuy  ■ 
was  a  great,  j>owerfu].  and  independent  kingdom,  under  the  illoitnou 
Matthias  Corvinus,  ana  doing  doushty  service  as  the  bulwark  of  Eimgpe 
against  the  avalanchc-hordcs  of  the  followers  of  Islam.    Two  centoiM 
had  to  arise  and  set  ore  Russia  and  its  Czars  were  names  of  import  is 
European  statesmen  ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Muscovy  were  almost  as  &r  off 
to  men's  comprehension  as  Prester  John,  or  Cartaphilus,  the  Wandexiiig  I 
Jew.   Poland  was  a  potential  state,  with  a  polished  court,  and  had  not  tbet  i 
arrived  at  the  stage  when,  like  the  crumbhng  Roman  Empire,  she  was  to 
be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder.    Castile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre  woe  ! 
separate  royalties  in  Spain  ;  but  the  Moors  still  neld  snpremacv  and  iu  : 
fairer  provinces ;  thougu,  five  vears  after  our  great  painter's  birth,  Csstile  i 
and  Arragon  were  united  under  the  renowned  Ferdinand  and  Isshdii, 
with  whom  began  the  splendid,  but  CN-anescent,  career  of  the  haxfhij 
Spaniard,  that  made  him  master  of  the  riches  of  a  new  world  and  ortbo 
fairest  provinces  of  the  old— only,  hereafter,  tc  serve  to  point  the  lesHmof  . 
the  instability  of  mere  material  adjunctives,  independent  of  moral  foroe^to  ' 
sustain  a  state  in  vigour,  more  than  its  integer,  the  individuaL    Brabsat, 
Burgundy,  Bohemia,  aud  Savoy,  were  enrolled  among  the  independait 
European  Powers ;   and  Germany  was  then  one  great  empire,  thongli 
whether  its  union  was  of  the  character  so  much  desioerated  by  hcormodmi 
and  divided  children,  is  scarcelv  matter  of  doubt.    The  Doffe  of  Venice 
held  the  noble  seat  which  had  been  filled  for  ngJU  centuries,  auring  whi^ 
long  period  had  the  haughtiest  of  aristocratic  republics  existed,  from  heaoe 
to  decline  till  deleted  by  another  republic,  the  French,  as  reoenUv  ai  1797. 
Genoa  was  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  while  HoUand  wss  on- 
known  as  an  independent  federation  till  a  century  afterwards.    Noithsn 
Africa  poured  forth  her  ceaseless  hordes  of  organised  soldier-pirates  tBd 
sword-converting  missionaries;  and  the  Knights-Templar  were  doing  their 
loft^  duty  at  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  or  even  iu  Africa  itself — sentinels  of  the 
Christian  outworks  against  the  ravages  of  the  foes  of  their  faith  and  their 
freedom.    Sixtus  IV.  held  the  pontifical  chair  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world ;  whilst  the  old  Roman  Empire,  slowly  dying  out  in  its  Esflten 
division,  had  been  but  a  score  of  years  before  expunged  beneath  Uie  merci- 
less tread  of  the  Moslem  fanatics.    But  far  more  interesting,  to  Uie  true 
student  of  history,  than  the  gallery  of  its  princes,  would  be  a  pictare  of 
the  state  of  men  and  manners  during  this  epoch  of  what  ihe  world  wai 
doing ;  how  the  people  lived — what  lessons  it  could  fomiah  pregnant  with 
tried  experience,  or  as  beacons  for  future  avoidance ;  how  the  pulse  of 
humanit}r  then  beat,  whether  with  feveriah  throbbings  towards  nnattsin- 
able  beatitudes  of  faith  or  feeling,  or  with  steadier  coune,  to  preseno 
peace  and  goodwill  among  men  and  their  possessiona. 

In  this  year  (1474)  was  also  born  Ariosto,  who  gave  chivalry  its  epic ;  •■ 
well  as  Egnatius,  the  learned  pupil  of  Politian — so  celebrated  and  honoinred 
in  his  own  time,  that  tlie  Venetians  exempted  him  from  all  public  taxes : 
and  in  this  same  year  Caxton  established  printing  in  England,  'Slotting  up 
the  first  press  in  the  Almonry,  in  the  precincts  of  Westminster's  noue 
abbey  ;  and,  within  the  vear,  had  put  forth  his  ^  Game  odf  the  Ghesee^"  a 
notable  event,  truly,  to  all  forthcoming  generations  of  reading  Esglishmea, 
however  little  regaraed  then  by  our  rude  fore£»thers, — thus  cheating  the 
devil,  as  Quevedo  says,  when  men  turned  lead  into  letters  instead  of  bullets. 
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In  the  birth-year  (1474)  of  Micbaclanpfelo,  of  his  great  contemporaries 
in  artf  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  artist,  astronomer,  musician,  playwright, 
and  mechanician — profound  philosopher  and  accomplished  gentleman  both 
•*waa  in  his  22nd  year  ;  Bafaelle  de  Urbino,  whose  works  have  earned  him 
the  proud  designation  of  the  Milton  of  Art  as  Angelo  was  its  Shakspcre, 
waa  to  appear  on  the  world's  stago  but  ten  years  afterwards,  and,  dying  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  left  a  name  synonymous  with  the  apotheosis 
of  Christian  art — of  that  realization,  to  finite  sense,  of  abstract,  fervent, 
holy  sentiment  taking  to  itself  a  living  embodiment  and  form  for  all  time. 
Albert  Durer,  the  German,  was  born  but  a  year  or  two  before,  and  Hans 
Holbein  some  twenty  years  after ;  while  the  princely  Titian,  bom  before, 
WM  the  art-fellow,  sometimes  the  competitor,  and  eventually  outlived  the 
great  Tuscan. 

To  give  anything  like  a  concise  prtcis  of  the  contemporary  events  of  the 
perioa  embraced  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo — from  1474 
to  1G63,  ninety  years — is  a  task  which  will  not  admit  of  too  broad  an  out- 
line, or  too  nunute  an  attention  to  detail  and  colouring.  If  we  can  group 
upon  our  canvas  a  few  of  the  prominent  characters  with  sufficiently  skilful 
manipulation  to  render  them  truthful  in  portraiture,  we  must  leave  the 
rest  to  be  rather  indicated  than  expressed,  and  remain  content. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Ottomans,  in  1453,  when 
Constantinople  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe, 
scattered  over  the  surrounding  countries  and  courts  of  the  Continent  a  mul- 
titude of  refugees,  who — especially  in  Italy — found  a  homo  for  themselves 
and  their  learning.  The  study  of  Greek  literature  became  prevalent  in 
that  land  of  letters,  and,  a  second  time,  Rome  drank  her  mental  draughts 
from  the  Grecian  fountain.  Angelo  liad  the  privilege  of  associating  at  the 
Academy  of  San  Marco,  in  Florence,  instituted  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  such  accomplished  scholars  as  Poli« 
tiaa  ana  Pico  Mirandola,who  both  died  in  the  same  year  (1494),  after  having 
pMsed  their  life  in  learned  friendship.  To  this  academy  also  repaired,  for 
u-reek  culture,  two  young  Englishmen,  viz.,  Grocyn,  and  Dean  Colet,  the 
friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School. 
Cosmo  de  Medici  founded,  at  Florence,  ii\'hat  was  called  a  Platonic  academy, 
and  its  teachings  had,  according  to  the  critical,  much  influence  on  the  bent 
of  the  genius  of  Miehaelangolo,  more  especially  as  developed  in  his  poetry. 
At  this  period  a  brief  notice  might  be  taken  of  the  Marchesa  da  Pescara, 
the  all-accomplished  Yittoria  Colonna,  who  added  a  fresh  leaf  of  glory  to 
the  renown  of  her  ancient  princely  house,  by  a  learning  which  would  be 
accounted  rare  even  in  these  da^s  of  universal  knowledge.  This  lady  was' 
mistress  of  many  tongues,  especially  of  Greek,  and  held  public  theses,  as 
was  Uie  fashion  of  the  times,  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  her  aay. 
Whether  gallantry  always  gave  the  noble  philoeopher  and  poetess  the  palm 
ol  victory,  history,  after  the  fashion  of  Herodotus,  is  discreetlv  silent^  or 
'^  prefers  not  to  mention."  But  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  Revival 
ot  Letters — though  such  revival  became  its  pnmarv  cause — was  the 
n  >.. ...^^    r^Yie  contemporary  events  of  the  kfe  of  Michaelangelo  have 


no' greater  or  more  important  event  than  this, — an  event  that  loosened 
men's  minds  from  rocK-boimd  tradition  and  its  excrescence  of  priestly 
domination,  and  for  ever  set  open  the  floodgates  of  individual  judgment, 
and  freed  the  gathering  streams  of  free  inquiry  in  its  onward  course  to 
the  great  ocean  of  eternal  Truth.  Illustrious  aj^-fellows  of  the  man  who  re- 
modelled Art,  were  those  clari€t  w»erabiU$  aomtiief  who  strove  to  enfranchise 
the  human  mind  :  the  lion-hearted  Luther,  the  meek,  scholarly  Melanc- 
thon,  the  soldier-ecclesiastic  Zwinglius  ;  whUe  relentless  Calvin  and  stem 
John  Knox  rested  not  till  they  had  replaced  one  mental  tyranny  by  another, 
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though,  indisputably,  a  milder  one.    Other  relipous  perturbations  arose  id 
men^  minds  during  this  transition  epoch, — other  lights  were  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  this  firmament  of  a  clearer  heaven.    Servetus  boldly  preached 
Arianism  in  the  very  strongholds  of  Papacy — in  Italy  itself ;  ana  the  re- 
markable Ic:natius  Loyola  founded  a  power  at  which  even  nioeteeotb- 
century  enlightenment  looks  askance, —  whose  perfected  discipline  aod 
unquenchable  ardour  upheld  Rome  at  her  utmost  need,4md  which  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  ably  held  in  check,  if  it  did  not  turn  the  flank— if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves — at  one  bold,  sure  stroke,  not  to  be  thoroogfalr 
dislodged  when  it  had  gained  the  vantage-ground.    We  must,  unwil- 
lingly, not  dwell  upon  the  life  or  doings  of  that  contemporary  Italian 
"  Reformer  before  the  Reformation,"  who  should  be  better  known  bj[  Eng^ 
lishmen,  the  daring  Dominican  monk  Savonarola,  the  fearless  and  simple- 
minded,  but  ill-fated  precursor  of  Protestantism,  who  for  many  years  held 
in  Florence,  as  reformer  of  gross  beliefs  and  morals,  a  power  not  inferior 
to  that  shortly  afterwards  exercised  by  Calvin  at  (xeneva.    Together  with 
the  Scriptures,  the  writings  of  Savonarola  were  the  favourite  study  of 
Michaelangelo  in  his  later  years,  for  whose  author,  while  living,  he  had 
g^eat  friendship,  and  for  whose  memory  after  his  death  by  torture, straneula- 
tion,  and  burning,  in  1498,  ho  held  an  affectionate  veneration.    To  tnese 
foregoing  luminaries  must  be  added  the  lesser  lights  of  our  own  land,— 
Wolsev,  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Bishop  Jewel,  and  Matthew 
T^ndale. 

Another  great  contemporary  event  was  the  splendid  discovery  of  America 
by  the  Italian  Colon,  or  Columbus,  which  landmark  of  history  so  speaks 
for  itself  as  to  need  no  further  retrospection,— to  be  followed  by  the 
voyages  and  explorations  of  our  Sebastian  Cabot  setting  forth  from  our 
then  great  seaport  Bristol,  and  the  daring  but  bloodv  exploits  of  Pizarro, 
opening  up  further  the  lands  of  the  Caciques  of  the  Western  Indians. 
Literary  contemporaries  were  the  Italian  historians  Machiavelli,  Guic- 
ciardini,  and  Jovius,  and  the  poet  Ariosto,  besides  many  others  of  note  to 
the  learned  or  the  dilettanti.    Rabelais  and  the  elder  Scaliger  flourished  in 
France ;  the  statesmen  Ximenes  and  Cominos  played  their  great  parts  in 
the  arena  of  politics,  leaving  enduring  histories  in  which  they  themselves 
had  been  principal  actors  ;  and  Lelaud  in  England  and  Groorge  Buchanan 
in  Scotland  are  names  still  held  dear  in  literature.    The  fierce  Barbarossa 
swept  the  seas  from  continent  to  continent ;  the  brave  King  of  Hun^rary, 
Matthias  Corvinus,  and  the  grim,  gallant  Knights  of  Rhodes  repulsed 
again  and  a^ain  the  encroaching  Osmanli ;  and  the  Moors  made  their 
final  despairing  struggle  for  dominion  in  Europe, — and  mournfully  gazing 
with  a  last,  long,  strained  look,  sighed  their  farewell  to  their  fatherr 
homes  and  their  own  birth-placo  in  Spain, — leaving  their  impress  to  oar 
times  on  much  more  than  the  glorious  Alhambra  and  their  monumental 
cities — pilgrim-sites  for  us  to  this  day.    In  France,  the  names  of  the  noble 
Francis  I.  and  the  renowned  Constable  Montmorenci  stand  out  till  we  come 
to  Henri  IV.,  first  **  King  of  France  and  Navarre."    Finally,  we  may  men- 
tion that  Copernicus  sought  to  reconstruct  astronomv ;  Robert  Ste]>hens 
printed  at  Paris — ^a  name  ever  associated  with  the  Alauses  and  Elzevirs  of 
the  world-enlightening  art;  and  in  1488,  one  of  the  expatriated  Greeks  at 
Florence  first  printed  llomer — a  noteworthy  event. 

For  the  tangled  story  of  the  many  Italian  republics  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Sismondi,  for  these  present  limits  woula  onlv  render  the  attempt, 
to  give  even  a  faint  outline,  one  of  confusion.  Oi  the  rise  and  glory, 
and  triumphs  and  decline  of  the  Medici  and  Borgia  families,  we  can 
now  afford  no  fuller  details  than,  concerning  the  Medicis,  to  state  that 
Cosmo,  founder  of  their  fortunes,  though  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany^  lived  in 
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the  wealthy  republican  city  of  Florence,  and  though  richer  than  any  con- 
temporary reigning  prince,  had  acquired  his  large  fortunes  by  trade, 
while  they  were  disbursed  in  all  that  was  elegant  and  refining,  and  that 
he  begat  the  celebrated  Lorenzo,  patron  of  Michaelangelo,  who  in  turn 
begat  Xeo  X.,  whose  story  can  only  be  read  in  the  elegant  and  careful 
work  of  Roscoe ; — and  the  Boi^ias,  that  our  own  reigning  royalty  claiming 
descent  from  the  house  of  D'  £ste,  must  peradventure  include  in  their 
ancestry  the  notorious  Lucretia,  who  marned  the  then  Duke  of  Este  for 
her  third  or  fourth  husband.  Of  the  innumerable  and  incessant  conflicts 
between  sturdy  burghers  and  citizen-merchants,  and  hireling  mercenaries 
doing  service  for  the  *' noble  houses''  of  Colonna,  Orsini,  Malatesti,  Sforza, 
Ac.,  we  will  be  mindfully  silent,  and  only  mention  here  that  in  1495,  the 
French,  under  Charles  VIII.,  took  Rome  itself,  and^  like  their  ancestor 
Bronnns,  overran  Italy.  Would  that  it  had  been  their  last  appearance  on 
that  scene ! 

We  now  turn  to  our  brief  account  of  him  who  stamped  the  age  of  which 
we  treat,  and  trust  that  suflicient  has  been  indicated,  it  not  expressed,  to 
render  intelligible  our  conception — may  bo  crotchet — of  the  Contemporary 
Study  of  History,  and  to  justify  also,  in  some  measure,  the  heading  of  this 
paper. 

As  introduction  to  the  life-story  of  Michaelangelo,  we  will  quote  the 
following  from  the  charming  peroration  of  his  pupil,  friend,  and  biographer 
honest  and  loving  Yasari : — ''  In  the  Casentino,  and  in  the  year  1474,  a  son 
was  bom,  under  a  fated  and  happy  star,  to  the  Signer  Ludovico  di  Lionardo 
Buonarroti  Simoni,  who,  as  it  is  said,  was  descended  from  the  most  noble 
and  most  ancient  family  of  the  Counts  of  Canossa,  the  mother  being  also  a 
noble^ as  well  as  excellent  lady.  Ludovico  was  that  year  Podest^,  or  flayer 
of  Chiusi-e-Caprese,  near  the  Sasso  della  Ycmia,  where  St.  Francis  received 
the  stigmata,  and  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Arezzo.  The  child  was  bom  on 
a  Sunday,  the  6th  of  Marali  namely,  at  eight  of  the  night,  and  the  name  he 
received  was  Michublanoelo,  because,  without  further  consideration,  and 
inspired  by  some  influence  from  above,  the  father  thought  he  perceived 
something  celestial  and  divine  in  him  beyond  what  is  usual  with  mortaLs, 
BB  was  indeed  afterwards  inferred  from  the  constellations  of  his  nativity. 
Mercury  and  Venus,  exhibiting  a  friendly  aspect,  and  being  in  the  second 
house  of  Jupiter,  which  proved  that  his  works  of  art,  whether  as  conceived 
in  the  spirit  or  performed  by  hand,  would  be  admirable  and  stupendous." 

The  father's  ofiice,  or  podefteria,  having  come  to  an  end,  Ludovico  re- 
turned to  Florence,  or  rather  to  the  Villa  of  Settignano,  about  three  miles 
from  that  citv,  where  he  had  a  farm  which  he  hela  from  his  ancestors;  and 
here  Michaelangelo — one  of  many  children — was  given  to  the  wife  of  a 
stonecutter  to  nurse  ;  and  when  he  had  attained  a  proper  age,  was  sent  to 
the  "school  of  lexirning  kept  by  Messer  Francesco  of  Urbino;*'  but  the 
lad  had  even  thus  early  shaped  his  own  course,  by  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  art  ever  struggling  within  him.  Michaelangelo's  tather  had  very 
serious  objections  to  his  son's  artistic  views,  even  going  so  far,  it  is  said, 
as  personal  chastisement,  in  which  we  find  amongst  other  instances  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  one  who  was  to  be  to  music  what  our  heavenly- 
named  scion  of  the  Counts  of  Canossa  was  to  be  in  art,— -we  mean,  of 
course,  the  composer  of  the  Messiah.  Michaelangelo*s  promising  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  sent  him  to  the 
Academy  he  hftd  founded,  where  the  lad  was  so  earnest  at  his  lessons  as  to 
study  at  nights  and  on  holidays  ;  but  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  a  sad  loss  to  the  earnest  scholar.  About  this 
time  he  turned  his  attention  to  anatomy — an  unusual  course  in  those  days, 
bat  proving  the  thoroughness  of  the  process  by  which  men  only  become 
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great  masters.  While  his  friend  Savonarola  was  holdin^r  his  too  brief 
power  in  Florence,  Michaelangelo  visited  Rome,  where  he  sculptured  hit 
Bacehut  and  the  celehrated  group  of  the  Pieta,  now  in  St.  Peter's.  When 
twenty-eight  years  old,  he  revisited  Florence,  to  execute  the  colossal  lUtae 
of  Davidf  to  paint  a  Holy  Family  for  Angelo  Doni,  and  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  design  of  the  celehrated  Cartoon  of 
Pisa.  Benevenuto  Cellini  thus  speaks  of  those  two  great  works: — "  While 
these  cartoons  thus  hung  opposite  to  each  other,  they  formed  the  school  of 
the  world." 

Michaelangelo  was   drawn   from  his  artistic  and  literary   studies  si 
Florence  (where  he  prosecuted  the  art  of  design  while  assiduously  stnd^in^ 
the  Tuscan  poets,  especially  that  kindred  genius  Dante,  the  sternly  sublime) 
by  the  in\itation  of  Julius,  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, — a  haughty,  imperioni 
master,  who  found  in  Angelo  a  servitor  who  paid  a  greater  fealty  to  his 
mistress  Art  than  to  his  master  the  splendid  Pope  himself.      Engaged  is 
the  construction  of  that  mighty  prelate's  magnificent  mausoleum — though 
never  completed  in  its  original  integrity  of  design, — the  relations  betweea 
the  Uoad  of  the  Church  Militant  and  the  Master  of  Art  were  stormy  to  a 
degree,  insomuch  that  Angelo,  feeling  indignant  at  the  studied  neglect  of 
his  haughty  patron,  fled  to  Florence,  uut  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  he  undertook  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  | 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  pontif!^  which  occupied  two  years  of  that 
labour  which  only  Michaelangelo  could  give  to  his  beloved  employment.  , 
Julius  II  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X, — Leo  the  magnificent, — ^who  employed  j 
Angelo  to  build  the  superb  fagade  of  the  church  of   San   Lorenzo,  at 
Florence,  wherein  many  of  tho  Medici  family  were  entombed ;  but  Angelo  ! 
bitterly  regretted  the  loss  of  some  five  or  six  years  spent  in  raising  marble  I 
and  making  roads  at  Seravizza,  to  forward  a  work  which,  after  all,  the  ; 
capricious  pope  abnndoned.    In  1527,  the  terrible  sack  of  Rome,  by  the  i 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  took  place;  and  on  the  imperial  army  encamping 
before  Florence,  Angelo  devoted  his  transcendent  abilities  to  the  work  of  ; 
strengthening  that  city's  fortifications, — and  such  was  his  success  as  an 
engineer  that  the  great  Vauban  afterwards  had  plans  of  the  works  made 
for  his  own  special  use.    He  escaped  from  tho  slaughter  on  the  fiall  of 
Florence  by  treachery  of  its  governor.     But  we  must  pass  on.    Six  yean 
later  he  commenced  his  great  work  of  the  painting  of  tho  Latt  Judguteatr- 
a  wonderous  conception,  and  a  golden  heirloom  for  time.    In  his  seventy- 
first  year  the  great  artist  painted,  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  the  Contenion  f/ 
JSt.  Paul  and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Pettfr :  but  the  grasp  was  now  becoming 
feebler — the  energy  aud  vigour  were  succumbing  to  age.    We  hurry  onto 
the  crowning  work  of  this  long  life  of  glorious  labour— the  design  and  con- 
struction of  St.  Peter's,  the  church  of  the  world.    Upwards  of  seventy  yean 
old  when  he  commenced  his  arduous  but  glorious  task,  death  found  the  old 
man  still  busy,  and  loving  his  noble  work,— pursued  amidst  other  cominii* 
sions  of  adorning  the  capital,  and  constructing  fortificatioDS,  and  completing 
the  Farnese  palace  ;  and  in  1563— just  one  year  before  our  Shakspere  waa 
bom — he  sank  to  his  rest,  with  the  dying  words,  *'In  your  passage  through 
this  life,  remember  the  sufiPerings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      Learned  and 
pious,  frugal  yet  liberal,  art  was  his  life — his  soul — his  strength ;  and  no 
name  amidst  the  many  ^reat  sons  of  Italy,  stands  out  with  a  bolder 
individuality  than  the  wit  and  poet,  painter  aud  sculptor,  architect  and 
engineer,  Michaelangelo  Buonarotti. 

And  what  do  we  gather  from  this  retrospection  of  a  glorious  chapter  of 
Italian  history — in  its  sons  if  not  in  its  politics— for  Italy  nerself, — foundress 
of  song  and  music — home  of  the  eternally  Beautiful— the  cradle-land  of 
revived  learning— patron  of  science — the  stronghold  of  the  Christian  faith 
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in  dark  and  perilous  times  !  Shall  her  reign  be  for  ever  only  that  of  glori- 
ous art  ?  Surrounded  by  forms  of  breathing  beauty — all  that  may  enchain 
the  senses  and  adorn  daily  life — have  these  no  power  to  ennoble  as  vrcli  as 
immortalize  her  children  i  When  shall  the  problem  be  practically  solved 
of  how  far  taste  and  the  sublimation  of  sensuous  beauty  are  inimical  to 
self-reliance  and  the  rough  virtues  of  sturdy  independence  and  an  elevating 
patriotism  I  We  cannot  gainsay  the  mighty  lessons  we  bring  from  the 
page  of  history,  that  no  instancacan  be  recorded  of  a  resuscitated  nationality, 
save  as  a  caput  mortuum  ;  but  if  the  diverse  elements  of  Italian  nationalitv 
could  be  but  fused  into  a  whole,  then  would  we  hope  again  for  Italy — ^grana, 
Doble,  fruitful,  venerable,  and  beautiful, — once  more  mistress  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  with  a  new  vigour  from 
disaipated  nightmares  of  long  suffering  and  foreign  oppression ;  and  spurred 
on  by  her  hiuiowed  memories  of  the  indelible  past,  once  again  to  dignify 
herself  b^  conquests  of  mind  that,  irradiating,  benefit  a  world.  Or  if  to  be 
that  she  is  ever  only  to  rule  supreme  in  Art,  while  others  plod,  and  strive, 
and  hold  all  the  grosser  material  blessings,  yet  has  she  still  a  glorious  and 
undisputed  and  omnipotent  domain  : — To  teach  man  what  elevates  his  life, 
what  lifts  him  up  from  his  native  earth  to  glorious  conceptions  and  soul- 
filling  creations,  to  be  a  presence  to  him  for  ever, — for,  says  Schiller  : — > 

'*  In  patient  toll,  thy  muter  is  the  bee ; 
In  cnft  mechanical,  the  worm  that  creeps 
Through  earth,  its  tortuous  way,  may  tutor  thee  ; 
In  knowledge  couldst  thou  fathom  aU  its  deeps 
All  to  the  8eraph  is  ahready  known  : 
Dut  thine,  oh  man!  is  Art,— thine  only  and  alone  !  " 

Whether  in  the  mid-air  suspended  dome  or  the  grand  torso  of  the  Famese 
Hercules,  the  undying  Laocoon,  the  ever-youthful  Antinous,  the  x*erfect 
Medicean  Venus,  tfie  Christian  grace  of  Rafael le,  the  splendours  of  Gor- 

•         w      ••T*        •  1      11   »i  1  1       L     _x    ^_    rM 1 :     J.  _     m«_j. i.j._ 


gnmagf 

Beautiful,  God's  great  gift  to  his  creatures. 


C0  mg  Son* 


BY  GERARD  KINGFRBDE  COOPER. 


Born  amidst  sorrow,  cradled  in  misfortune,  hither 
Thou  hast  como,  sweet  child ;  and  in  thy  tiny  face 
Thy  mother's  lineaments  I  can  faintly  trace ; 

And  now,  while  scarce  a  day  of  life  thou'st  seen,  whither 
Wing'st  thou  thy  flight  ?  I've  heard  wise  men  declare 
That  without  baptism  infants  have  no  entry  where 

The  angels  sine  around  the  throne  :  and  is  thy  doom 

Inevitable  death  beyond  the  tomb?^ 
No  ;  though  dogmas  have  it  so,  it  cannot  be 
That  God  is  all  so  vengeful ;  and  the  mystery 

Of  Adam's  sin  be  cast  on  one  so  innocent :  e'en  now 

My  head  and  not  my  heart  to  that  old  doctrine  bow. 
I  cannot  think  that  Jesus,  the  lowly  and  the  mild. 
Can  punish  thus  eternally  a  little  sinless  child. 
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gtr  l^rjcisrbuij.— ^  Sblf^. 


BY  EDWIN  F.  ROBERTS. 


Grim  grandeur,  demoniac  splendour,  horrible  fascination,  weird  witcherj,  , 
dark  ana  awful  storv,  what  language,  beyond  its  own,  can  fitly  emlxxiy  ' 
"Der  Freipchutz?"' 

Among  the  marvels  of  the  creative  world  it  ought,  most  certainly,  to  be  ' 
classed.  If  the  libretto  be  not  quite  coherent  (is  it  ?),  what  signifies  thai  in 
a  thing  full  of  incantation  and  diablerie  ^  It  is,  in  fact,  an  Orphic  supersti- 
tion— an  embodiment  of  potential  dread;  and  the  story,  in  itself, combines 
the  true  Teutonic  elements  of  fancy  and  imagination.  Monkish  legend, 
Gothic  tradition,  and  popular  belief,  all  converge  into  the  fiction  where 
man,  half  a  devil,  towei*s  even  above  Zamiel,  ana  is  more  dreadful  than  he 
who  is  all  devil,  and  by  no  means  so  terrible.  Here  romance  is  grafted 
upon  what  would  else  have  been  merely  horrible.  What  an  overture!  I 
have  heard  it  in  sleep — sobbing,  moaning,  wailing,  exulting.  I  have 
mourned  witli  that  poor  forlorn  Max,  whose  woodcral't  has  been  spoiled, 
only  to  bo  righted  by  the  wretch  who  has  sold  himself  to  the  demon.  I 
look  with  something  like  awe  on  that  bold,  bullving  Caspar,  who  is  alto- 
gether given  over  to  the  wicked  one,  and  whose  breast  is  rent  asimder  by 
a  tornado  of  passion  ;  who  sings  wine  liedt,  and  capers  frantically  to  his 
own  grim  music — the  mad,  doomed  wretch — and  to  the  shriek  of  the  night- 
owl  !  Look  into  the  story  as  told  by  the  musio  rather  than  by  the  imf, 
and  does  it  not  make  you  shudder  ?  When  that  tumult  of  melody,  awfid 
and  thrilling  as  it  is,  is  over ;  when  that  unapproachable  overture  has  been 
played  ftrv^,  as  is  always  the  case  ;  when  the  listener,  rapt  in  that  raging 
torrent  of  sounds,  has  been  borne  through  andantes  of  the  cottage  andthe 
forest,  he  is  led  into  the  middle  of  that  fearful  creteendo,  which  indicate 
babblings  rising  up  as  out  of  nether  deeps ;  while  Zamiel,  on  the  dim 
"  Brocken,''  is  leading  off  the  infernal  chorusses  , — then— /««r  U  ridem^— 
up  goes  the  curtain,  and  the  ghostlv  work  begins. 

Poor,  honest,  handsome  Max  has  failed  in  his  last  shot,  and  gets  snubbed 
by  the  peasants — men  and  maidens — which  nobody  would  like  1  Old  Cunois 
disgusted  ;  and  as  for  Agatha,  what  will  she  say  ?  The  devil  (Caspar  &  Co.) 
alone  knows  as  yet.  However,  disappointment  is  followed  by  mirk,  tene- 
brous shadows  ;  and  if  waning  staf^e- lights,  and  shifting  phantom -shapes,  did 
not  tell  vou,  that  crepuscular  music  would.  It  growls,  it  moans,  it  makes  its 
dreadful  plaint,  and  speaks  of  something  wicked  that  is  at  hand.  What 
can  so  fitly  usher  in  tnat  goblin,  clad  in  hues  of  brimstone  and  of  fire,  ^th 
his  sinister  gestures,  and  his  '*  eldritch"  laughter  I  If  stringed  instruments 
—if  brass,  and  wailing  wood,  and  sonorous  trumpot-blast — can  speak,  they 
are  speaking  now,  as  Caspar,  just  about  to  tumble  into  the  'Mimoo"  of  lost 
souls,  touches  Max  on  the  electric  nerves  of  love  and  wounded  pride,  and 
whispers  the  temptation  in  his  ear.  Max,  shuddering  at  the  impious  hint, 
declines  and  accepts — will  and  will  not.  How  Caspar,  in  deadly  fear, 
gnashes  his  teeth  I  How  Zamiel,  at  the  mention  of  heaven,  sneaks  oflf  in 
colapse,  like  some  poor  dupe  whose  hat  has  been  knocked  over  his  eyes 
by  a  gang  of  sharpers ;  and  soon  we  are  introduced  to  the  second  act,  the 
foreground  of  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  afibctionate  Agatha,  and  the 
lively,  chirping,  cheerful  Anne,  whose  pretty  soogty  **  Orlllen  nmd  war  6oi» 
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;  G'dtU^*  &c.,  and  "KomvU  ein  tchlanker  Bunch  gfgaiufen,**  &c.,  are  fadeless 
favourites  with  any  and  every  audience.  These  are  followed  by  that  deli- 
cious aria — ^half-hymn,  half-prayer— (^2>iiM  Uiue  frame  WeiueJ,  breathing 
affection,  speaking  awe,  praying  for  help  and  aid;  and  in  which  the  ineffable 
tenderness  of  a  woman's  loving  nature  is  infused,  if  words,  and  a  melody 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  range  of  music,  can  convey  the  sentiment. 

It  is,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  one  of  those  things  which  have  escaped 
what  I  may  term  the  profanation  of  trills,  shakes,  and  ornament  of  every 
kind,  being  in  itself  perfection,  and  the  simpler  rendered— but  with  any 
additional  amount  offee/ing  the  singer  can  deliver  it — the  better.  It  should 
be  chanted,  too,  rather  than  sung, — chanted  with  a  grand,  fervid  simplicity, 
and  a  depth  of  solemn  passion  approaching  to  a  religious  rite.  I  well 
remember  an  old  friend— a  composer,  too — whose  genius  was  of  a  high  but 
eccentric  order, — he  is  now  very  far  away.  I  remember  him  to  have  sat 
by  my  side  on  one  occasion  when  this  was  being  delivered,  mutely  listening 
to  it—inhaling  it,  drinking  it  in,  so  to  speak,  note  by  note, — ^and  when  it 
was  over,  rousing  up  as  from  a  sweet  reverie,  after  a  short  pause,  he  said, 
half  whispering,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  brogue, — **  Great  God  I  it's 
miraaUoui  !  Bate  that  if  you  can  ! ''  Which  I  couldn't,  and  of  course  didn't 
try. 

I  am  not  much  of  a  musician  myself,  in  the  executive  department.  I  could 
— "once upon  a  time" — play  upon  a  "Jew's  Ilarp,"— on  tvo  of  them,  even,  at 
a  spell.  That  was  a  miraculous  performance  also.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  subjects,  the  style,  the  orchestration,  and  the  like,  must  be  so 
sufficiently  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  he  can,  without  difficulty,  draw 
his  own  inference  on  the  matter,  in  which  case  I  have  said  enough. 

I  remember  one  night  being  at  that  jovial,  dissipated,  decadent  old 
'•  Wrekin," — Aeh  GoU!  what  cannikins  have  we  heard  clink  there,  when — 
but  no  matter — I  remember  that  a  priggish  petit  inaitre  (just  come  from 
Covent  Garden,  where  **  MassanicUo"  had  been  performed)  rushed  rashly 
into  instant  criticism,  and  informed  us  generally  that  there  was  such  a 
"bit"  by  the  violins  in  one  part,  so  "crisp  and  sparkling,"  (and  cool,  too, 
very  likely) ;  and  that  this  was  icherzo,  and  that  gradoy  or  maybe  di  talto  ; 
and  while  arpeggu>$  distinguished  one,  the  cadenza  of  the  other  was  '*6«'tiful, 
frw-tifiil ! "  and  that  the  aria  di  cantnhile  was  to  be  especially  remarked  ;  to 

all  of  which   L  P (a  distinguished  violincellist,  who  makes  a 

^*  lunch  "  of  an  opera  or  so,  daily,  and  whom  he  chiefly  addressed),  with  a 
sarcastic  grin  under  his  spectacles,  said,  ''so  there  was;''  and  my  young 
gentleman  was,  strange  to  say,  ''shut  up"  all  at  once— his  hope^  of  afford- 
ing fuller  illustration  being  totally  knocked  on  the  head^  by  so  candid^  an 
admission,  and  I  saw  that  his  proficiency  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  musical 
terms"  was  in  a  state  of  peril,  from  which  I  also  take  a  hint ;  so  that  who- 
ever expects  to  find  a  technical  exposition  in  this  paper  of  mine,  may 
surrender  that  expectation  in  despair,  and  "cudgel  bis  brains  no  more 
about  it." 

Instead  of  which,  therefore,  I  prepare  myself  for  that  immortal  incanta- 
tion scene,  with  its  moon-distilled  blights,— for  the  awful  "  Uhui "  of  owls 
and  goblins,  and  other  "birds  of  night  "—for  that  scene  which,  like  a  night- 
mare or  remorse,  eat$  into  a  man,  and  will  not  quit  him  by  any  persuasion 
short  of  force,  lunar  caustic,  or  a  dissecting  kni^. 

I  heard  an  acauaintance  (at  the  same  old  "  glory-hole  *' — and,  bye  the 
bye,  what  doet  Uiat  mean  ?)  observe,  that  in  the  part  of  Caspar,  Herr 
Formes,  who  is  so  much  at  home  in  it,  has  a  mannerism  about  nim  of  an 
obtrusive  order.  "  He  strips  off  his  coat,  and  rolls  up  his  shirt  sleeves. 
He  goes  to  work  like  a  plumber,"  quoth  he.  "  Of  course,"  replied  I,  "he's 
going  to  melt  down  some  lead,  and  cast  bullets !"    ''He  fans  and  blows  the 
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fire,"  objected  my  friend.  "  It  might  go  out,"  I  argued,  "and  plumbers dSi^  i 
fan  and  puff  their  firos,  I*ve  seen  them/'  Quoth  he,  ^^Ihre  aeon  Paul  ! 
Bedford  do  it;"  but  I  could  not  follow  his  fequiUr  here,  and  therefore  the  j 
matter  dropped ;  but— holy  Mosos!— what  a  comparison  was  suggested]  I 
Look  out  now,  liowever,  for  the  blue  fire  and  the  **  quack-aalver,"  , 

I  confess  to  not  liking  pyrotechnics  in  a  theatre ;  nor  very  much  care 
about  them  out  of  one.    When  they  occur  in  the  former  case,  the  propriety  ! 
of  having  the  parish  engines  at  hand,  and  the  "plugs"  out,  comes  immedi-  j 
ately  to  my  mmd.    You  see  the  reckless  wretch  going  on  with  his  unhohf 
work,  but  when  the  catalogue  of  horrors  in  the  WolPs-Glen  is  crowned,  u 
it  were,  with  cataracts  of  hre  and  water  mingling  wrathfiilly  together,  witk 
a  hissing  and  lurid  glory,  I  felt,  with  the  fool  in  the  forest,  that  "whea  I 
was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place  "  and  anxiously  watched  the  sparki  , 
extinguishing  one  by  one.    It  requires  some  nerve  to  '* stand"  the  whole 
— devilment,  sky-rockets,  catherne- wheels,  crackers,  gongs,  clanging chsini, 
and  the  like  ;  but,  setting  aside  a  slight  tremoloto,  I  confess  to  enjoying  it, 
for  the  music  of  that  appalling  scene — oceanic-surging,  rife  with  doom  and  : 
devils — is  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  senses.    Whatever  may  e^ual  it,  there  | 
is  nothing  created  by  the  genms  of  man  that  can  go  beyond  it.    "XMsi/"  ' 
and  thcre^s  an  end  of  the  matter.  { 

I  like  to  watch  Caspar  going  to  work  with  his  deliberate  detail  oi  manner, 
for  is  there  not  a  terrible  task  to  be  performed,  and  one  that  may  make  him 
sweat  drops  of  blood  I  I  lose  the  individual  in  the  earnestness  and  tnns* 
cendent  interest  which  in  a  mannep  transforms  the  spectator  into  Max 
himself.  With  him  we  walk  the  meadow  and  thread  the  forest  paths.  We  gi 
with  him  over  the  hill,  moist  in  the  moonshine;  and  plunge  into  Uie ravine 
that  LB  at  its  foot.  All  this  time  the  muttering  of  the  witch-h^  follows  u. 
The  horn  of  the  Hartz-hunter  echoes  dismally  in  the  woods.  The  rash  of  a 
ghostly  crew  in  full  pursuit  darkens  the  moon  on  the  top  of  Uie  hill  t 
moment,  and  then  is  past,  and  there  is  a  hoarse  bellowing  in  the  wild  rock 
above.  Presently  the  trees  scream  as  if  in  torture — they  writhe  and  toei 
their  leafy  arms  about  as  if  in  agony.  The  storm  sobs,  and  pale  phantoms 
wail  and  gibber  piteously  at  us  ;  and  there  arises  from  the  midst  of  the 
infernal  orgie,  over  which  Zamiel  presides,  harrowing  echoes  of  the  misery 
and  the  mad  mirth  of  lost  and  doomed  souls.  The  moUier's  spirit — chano- 
terizing  a  superstition  which  invests  it  with  home  sentiments  and  maternal 
instincts  belonging  to  our  common  human  life — appears  to  wave  back,  and 
warn,  the  infatuated  youth.  Tho  fima/oora  of  Agatha  plunges  into  the 
raging  cataract.  Despair,  rendered  desperate,  brings  Max,  with  an  impeioi, 
into  the  charmed  circle.  The  unholy  regions  ring  with  exalting  laughter, 
and — consummatum  mt — he  has  the  bullets  ;  but  alas,  what  a  price  be  pays 
for  them,  and  hov%  xauch  a  hundred  weight  that  lead  haa  gone  up  in  the 
**  spirit-market." 

We  go  but  little  farther  now,  not  having  recovered  breath  and  nerve 
enough  from  the  last  inferno  galvanic  shock.  We  know  that  a  snowy  dove 
niays  a  part  in  the  story,  which  is  fatal  for  Caspar,  and  euts  the  psor 
beaten  bully  up  considerably.  He  has  oast  dice  witn  Satan  for  his  seal  aad 
has  lost !  Poor  devil  1  I  can  almost  pity  him.  Indeed,  if  Bums  had  the 
magnanimity  to  be  sorry  for  *'  Auld  Nickie  Ben,"  one  nBtay  spare  as^h  for 
Caspar,  if  only  for  singing  his  part  so  finely,  and  being  defiant,  and  trae  to 
his  role  to  the  last.  And  I  am  happy  to  know  that  full  *< poetical"  jostice 
is  done  to  all  by  the  medium  of  ^chorusses"  and  ^*  concerted  pieces,"  and 
that  the  curtain  descends  to  what  may  be  synonymous  with  the  aouiids  of 
'^intes  and  soft  recorders." 

And  after  all,  one  hopes  that  Caspar  may  not  some  night  be  damn'd  ia 
real  earnest.    If  so,  how  is  "Der  f^eischntz"  to  be  got  up  i^gain  f 
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%  S^ixmmtx^n  gajr  in  %  Mnjotrs. 


BY  RICHARD  OARTMEL, 
P.O.  OF  THB  ST.  OLAVE*8  BRANCH  LODGB,  SOUTH  LONDON  DISTRICT. 


At  the  dawn  of  a  sninmor's  day,  some  twenty  years  frone  by,  a  small  band 
of  entomological  brethren  emerged  from  Cumberland's  ancient  capital,  and 
bout  their  way  to  one  of  those  gorgeous  old  forests  that  terrace  the  northern 
part  of  oar  beloved  country  with  a  profusion  of  grandenr.  The  attire  of 
our  friends  was  somewhat  grotesque.  Jackets  of  coarae  materials  descended 
to  the  knees,  the  contents  of  whose  capacious  pockets  evidenced  the,  natnre 
of  their  journey .  Leat  hem  cases,  con  tain  ing  small  boxes,  gare  proof  of  their 
earnest  hope  that  those  fragile  denizens  ot  the  forest,  moths  and  butterflies, 
would  be  captured  before  the  decline  of  day ;  yarious-sized  tin  cases, 
receptacles  for  foliage -feeding  larva,  a  small  net^  and  provender  to  cheer 
their  way,  also  made  part  of  their  luggage.  Umbrellas,  in  the  bands 
of  the  party,  added  to  the  character  of  their  costume.  A  four  hours' 
inspiriting  walk  found  our  travellers  verging  that  magnificent  old  wood 
which  adorns  the  vicinity  of  the  noble  river  Eden,  a  little  south  of  the 
antique  mill  near  to  the  sequestered  village  of  Armthwaite.  Wide-spreading 
omks,  abounding  with  silent  life,  margined  the  forest,  the  favourite  haunt  m 
the  purple  hair-streak  butterfly,  the  hue  of  whose  glancing  wings  gleams 
io  the  sunshine,  as  in  joyous  hilarity  it  flits  in  and  out  of  the  lofty  branches. 
To  capture  this  pretty  highflyer  the  most  agile  of  the  party  ventures,  net 
in  hand,  into  the  elevated  boughs.  Some  incautious  sluggards  reward  the 
risk,  and  gaily  harbinger  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  Entering  the  paths  of 
the  forest,  the  current  of  thought  momentarily  changes,  for. 

The  warblers  of  spring  have  ceased  to  sing. 

And  tlieir  wild  wood  notes  to  call, 
In  the  silence  around  we  hear  no  sound 

Save  that  of  oar  own  footfall. 

Soon  the  solitude  is  disturbed,  and  the  staves  of  the  butterfly  hunters 
glance  ampngst  the  leaves,  and  their  umbrellas  are  covered  with  myriads  of 
tho  insects  which  find  sustenance  in  the  umbrageous  foliage.  Uow  doeply 
interesting  to  mark  the  diversity  of  forms  and  colours  of  the  caterpillars 
forced  from  their  abiding  pluces.  Here  are  some  with  hair  ranging  from 
the  slightly  perceptible  to  the  dense  coat,  while  others  again  are  entirely 
destitute  of  hirsute  covering  ;  again,  there  are  scores  of  different  species 
varying  in  their  colours  and  markings,  from  the  bright  reds  and  yellows  to 
the  [suodued  greens,  and  the  sombre  greys  and  browns,  with  their  inter- 
minable shading.  Their  manners  and  habits,  too,  equally  excite  surprise. 
Here  is  one  so  indolent  that  only  hunger  can  prompt  him  to  action  ;  there, 
another  so  restless  that  he  cannot  be  restrained,  and  so  vicious  withal, 
that  if  an  unfortunate  relative  cross  his  path  he  will  fatally  bite  him  for 
his  temerity.  That  dusky  dead-looking  twig  is  a  ten-legged  caterpillar 
erected  on  his  hind  legs.  And  now,  as  he  progresses,  his  hind  and  fore  legs 
meet,  and  his  back  is  arched  like  a  bow.  Touch  that  tiny  sixteen-legged 
greea  and  white  lined  larva  on  his  black  head,  and  he  wriggles  backward 
with  an  alacrity  equal  to  his  forward  movement.    Thus  the  suaot  life  of  the 
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forest  is  replete  with  delig[ht  and  iastruction.  Leavin;^  the  majestic  oaks  , 
toweriog  hi/^h  over  all  their  compeers  of  the  wood,  new  beauties  startle  the 
eye^  and  nature  claims  the  heart  s  deep  homage.  Bordering  the  oaks  are  I 
hght,  feithery,  tapering  birches  gracefully  waving  in  the  flush  of  yoath  to  | 
the  geoial  breeze.  Their  aged  parents,  denuded  of  their  lower  limbs,  tnd  , 
with  their  dusky  silvered,  pencilled  stems,  rear  their  noble  heads  aloft  in  ' 
solemn  stateliness,  stern  monitors  of  time.  Their  vernate  leaves,  year  after  I 
year,  afford  home  and  shelter  to  hosts  of  insect  life.  Now  all  is  sanshine,  ^ 
and  beauteous  moths  flit  by  alternately  with  pretty  butterflies  in  coats  of  > 
green  and  kirtles  of  brown;  contrasting  with  this  prodigality  of  nature's  ; 

Sowth,  gently  sloping  rocks  bare  their  rugged  breasts  in  sterile  patches, 
ere  the  grayling  butterflies,  whoso  colours  harmonize  with  the  rocks,  lore  ' 
to  resort  and  royster  in  their  freedom.    Lower  down  the  slope,  where  moss  j 
and  ferns  abound,  the  little  Duke  of  Burgundy  butterfly,  in  his  dark  brown 
and  tawny  suit,  sports  his  contented  hour;  and  in  this  locality,  but  at  an  eariier  I 
period,  the  caridamines,  in  his  flaming  gold-coloured  tip,  peers  into  dino^le  | 
and  bush  for  his  fair  wood  lady,  robed  in  her  rich  under- vesture  of  green ;  ! 
while  those  pretty  congeners,  the  handsome  prince  and  the  lovely  silver-  i 
spot,  live  in  peace,  scarcely  ever  roaming  from  their  natal  place.    Close  br,  I 
nestling  on  some  fragrant  flower,  is  a  frolicksome  little  gentleman,  display-  ' 
ing  his  fiery  copper  coat  to  the  astonished  eye,  flitting  from  blossom  to  | 
blossom,  and  tasting  of  their  sweets.  The  sprightly  and  active  little  skippen  j 
in  their  dingy  habiliments  are  hopping  and  jerking  around  and  about,  more  , 
quickly  than  the  eye  can  follow ;  while,  gliding  overhead,  exhibiting  her  | 
sulphureous  white  undersides,  is  a  great  cabbage  butterfly,  having  lost  her 
way,  and  in  sad  perplexity  that  no  garden  is  near.    As  we  gaze  enraptured 
at  this  glorious  outpourings  of  insect  life,  a  pair  of  lovely  Dlue  butterflies 
sweep  up  and  down  the  wide  expanse,  battling  in  the  air.     One  swoop  of 
the  net  and  their  riot  ends,  like  th.it  of  many  a  roysterer  before  and  since, 
in  a  prison,  where  they  doubtless  bewail  the  folly  of  strife. 

Among  the  lowlands  of  this  extensive  forest  numerous  families  of  meadow 
browns  and  ringlets  dwell  in  unobtrusive  privacy.  Threading  our  way 
through  the  long  grass,  we  observe  broods  of  them  springing  up  m  succes- 
sion, evincing  their  strong  dislike  at  our  unprovoked  intrusion  by  showing 
their  swarthy  features  in  low  and  slow  flights,  and  then  quickly  hiding 
amongst  the  rampant  vegetation.  In  the  glades  and  along  the  hedge-rows, 
the  wall- browns,  in  more  pleasing  colours  than  their  namesakes  of  the 
meadows,  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  shrubs  in  a  humble  and  lowly  way. 
Having  no  ambition,  they  rarely  take  a  lofty  flight.  Not  so,  however,  the 
elegant  and  restless  tortoise-shell.  There  ho  lays  basking  on  that  sunny 
bank ;  now  he  bounds  over  hedge  and  wood  path,  and  soars  along  to  pay 
his  compliments  to  some  nettles  clustering  in  an  obscure  corner,  where 
those  inconstant  wanderers,  the  showy  peacock  and  the  gay  painted  lady, 
preceding  him  in  their  morning  call,  have  just  hied  away  to  the  uplands  to 
cheer  the  little  creamy  heath,  skipping  o'er  the  heather,  chasing  lurking 
loneliness.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  twenty-two  different  species 
of  British  butterflies  are  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  a  single  wood. 
Nor  have  we  exhausted  the  number,  for  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  another, 
heavily  winging  his  wav  in  the  distance.  As  he  approaches,  we  discover 
him  to  be  a  large,  hanasome  orange-tawny  and  black-spotted  frittalary,  his 
undersides  shining  with  silver  spots.  A  strong  desire  to  possess  this 
splendid  butterfly  pervades  the  company,  and  an  exciting  chase  ensues. 
Danger  threatens ;  he  exerts  his  power,  and  away  he  dashes,  leaving  his 
pursuers  far  behind.  Quite  tired  and  hot,  we  seek  repose  on  the  grassy  rim 
of  a  gently  flowing  rill.  The  lightsome  breeze  softly  laves  our  heated  brow; 
the  merry  field  cricket  chirrups  his  cheering  note,  and  the  lustrous  hues 
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of  wondrously-formed  dragon-flies  glint  in  the  sunshine  as  the/  eagerly 
pursue  their  prey.    The  meadows  are  bright  and  fragrant  in  their  ripeniug 
russet,  and  on  the  rising  ground  beyond,  tnorns,  hollies,  brambles,  and  fern  s 
are  blending  their  sreens  with  the  bright  colours  of  wild  flowers,  and  show 
gloriously  against  a  oack  ground  of  old  forest  trees  receding  into  the  faraway 
horizon.  It  is  a  picture  for  an  artist's  eye.  On  the  other  side,  huge  rocks,  jut- 
ting into  crags,  support  tall  pines,  which  shoot  their  dark  heads  high  into  the 
clear  sky.  Far  below,  a  swiftly-flowing  river  darkles  its  deep  passage.  Where 
shoals  prevail,  its  waters  surgeand  rimple  over,  falling  in  snow-white  threads, 
interlaced  with  hazy  lines  as  the  murky  obstructions  are  dimly  seen  ;  then  it 
flutters  a  brief  moment  in  glinting  globules,  and  passes  away  murmuring  a 
plaintivesongtothedull  eddyingboom  of  the  distant  waterfall.   The  declining 
son  deepens  the  shadowsand  subdues  the  broad  efiiilgcnceof  noon.  Nature,  in 
all  her  grandeur,  is  gushing  forth,  mellowed  into  loveliness,  and  the  waters 
carol  her  triumphs.     An  undefinable,  reverential  transport  is  stealing  over 
the  senses,  and  the  harmonv  of  nature  is  melting  the  obscurities  of  the 
mind,  and  all  the  little  incidents  connected  with  insect  life  admit  of  a 
solution,  as  their  actions  are  unfolding  themselves  to  the  perception ;  the 
heart  exclaims  "Instinct  as  contradistinguished  from  reason!  there  is  no 
such  thing  ;"  you  feel  that  Grodhead  is  permeating  the  universe,  breathing 
intelligence  into  animated  nature,  and  reason  pertains  to  active  life,  not 
necessarily  emulative,  for  to  man  alone  is  accorded  the  power  to  employ 
thought  and  disseminate  wisdom.     The  delightful  lessons  of  our  Order 
are  insensibly  obtruding  upon  the  memory, with  nature,  as  their  exponent. 
Wo  feel  that  **  Truth  **  is  more  than  an  operation  of  the  mind — the  percep- 
tion and  application  of  right  from  wrong.    Then  the  soul,  in  its  aspirations 
after  trutn  and  i)urity,  fashions  and  ^rms  itself  into  tangible  modes  of 
action,  revealed  in  "  Sympathy,"  "  Charity,"  "  Benevolence,*'    **  Love,** 
unbounded  in  its  action  and  influence,  embracing  every  object  of  existence, 
endowing  all  life  with  reason.    The  flowers  of  the  fields  furnish  endless 
emblems  of  '*  Friendship.*'    From  age  to  age,  in  sweet  communion,  the 
buttercup  and  daisy  have  together  drank  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  bent  their 
lowly  heads  to  the  transient  storm,  their  drooping  petals  imprinting  a  soft 
kiss  as  they  tenderly  entwine  their  fragile  forms  for  mutual  support;  and,  as 
the  depressing  clouds  disperse,  raise  their  sparkling  eyes  in  grateful  adora- 
tion, smiling  a  welcome  to  the  returning  sun.   *^  Hope  '*  is  a  journey,  bound- 
ing and  exciting  ;  fond  anticipations  and  high  spirits  greeting  you.    **  Faith  *' 
is  an  encircling  halo  of  felicity,  smelling  oisweet  odours,  its  wafted  perfume 
difiVising  blissful  serenity,  joy,  and  happiness.    Thus 

Friendship,  love,  and  truth. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity, 

are  types  of  nature  discoverable 

In  the  waters,  in  the  trees. 
In  the  meadows,  in  the  fields, 
In  the  earth,  and  in  the  air. 
In  the  akyt  and  everywhere. 


CoinriBSATiON.— One  thing  that  occasions  our  finding  so  few  people  who 
appear  reasonable  and  agreeable  in  conversation  is,  that  scarcely  any  one  thinks 
less  of  what  he  is  about  to  sa^,  than  of  answering  correctly  what  is  said  to  him. 
The  most  artful  and  complaisant  people  content  themselves  with  affecting  to 
pay  attention  to  what  is  said,  whilst  it  is  evident,  from  their  looks  and  manner, 
that  they  are  little  attentive  to  it,  and  impatient  to  take  up  the  conversation, 

ithout  reflecting  that  they  thus  offend  others,  and  fail  to  convince  them  on 
any  point.  Listening  attentively,  and  answering  to  the  purpose,  is  the  per- 
fection of  conversation. — Rochefocault, 
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INCREASE  AND  DECHEASB  IN  THE  MANCHESTER  UNITY  DURING 

THE  PAST  TEN  TEARS. 


If  there  be  any  want  particularly  felt  bj  members  of  our  Order,  it  is 
that  of  information  concerning  the  vast  society  of  which  they  are  the  uniU. 
True  it  Is,  that  in  the  Quarteny  Reports  of  tne  chief  officers,  much  yaln- 
able  information  is  contained,  and  that,  according  to  law,  they  are  periodi- 
cally read  in  the  assembled  lodges;  but  it  is  well  Known  thai  figures  cannot 
thus  be  well  appreciated,  or  stored  in  the  memory  :  the  following  tables, 
therefore,  are  offered  to  our  readers,  and  the  members  of  the  Vnitj 
generallv. 

For  tiie  first  time,  then,  in  the  new  Magazine,  ^Statistics*'  are  now 
presented*  But  first,  the  word  itself..  Statistics  is  a  word  which  has  onlj 
recently  appeared  in  our  dictionaries.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Sir  Joshua  Sinclair,  in  his  plan  for  a  OaUtnent  of  the  trade,  population, 
and  production  of  every  county  in  Scotland,  with  the  food,  diseases,  and 
longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  We  may  say,  then,  that  statistics  are  a  col- 
lection of  facts  or  figures  relating  to  the  applied  sciences — to  places  or 
populations,  detailing — meclianicol  or  agricultural  experience ;  the  resourctf 
or  commerce  of  a  state  or  city  ;  or  tlie  general  rate  of  mortality  or  of 
sickness,  the  division  of  labour,  and  attendant  circumstances — whereby 
average  results  may  be  obtained  from  past  experience,  to  be  applied,  when 
necessary,  for  future  guidance.  AVithm  this  definition  the  four  tables  ap- 
pended fairly  come  ;  and  in  presenting  them  we  feel  bound  to  remark  that 
the  Unity  must  be  not  only  perfectly  satisfied  with,  but  proud  of,  its 
excellent  servant,  C.S.  Ratclifie,  whoso  painstaking  and  superior  abilities 
in  the  business  of  the  Order,  enable  us  to  furnisli  the  figures  so  readily. 

The  number  of  members  initiated  in  the  past   10  years,  is  154,485  ' 
(Table  1)  ;  and  adding  thereto  452  members  of  7  lodges  reinstated  in  1S50,  i 
and  329  of  5  lodges  also  reinstated,  in  1S51,  wo  mive  155,266  ;  against  , 
which  there  must  be  set  off  12S,273  (TaUe2)  who  have  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  Order  ;  showing  a  net  increase  of  26,993  members.     Then,  if  249,261 
members — the  numbers  at  the  close  of  1847  (Table  3) — bo  subtracted  from 
the  numbers  at  the  end  of  1857 — namely,  276,254— the  difference  shows  the 
same  increase.    The  general  rate  of  mortality  in  the  10  years  combined,  is 
rilG  per  cent.,  or  1  death  out  of  every  89  members.     The  percentage  of 
members  leaving  the  society,  according  to  Column  8,  Table  2,  is  2*920,  or 
1  out  of  every  34  members.     Using  a  common  phrase — the  tables  speak  for 
themselves.    To  those  who  attentively  examine  them,  they  will  be  both 
interesting  and  suggestive.     We  think  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
continuous  chapters  on  Statistics  in  future  numbers,  and  will  only  now 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  Unity  must 
be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  members.    It  stands  out  as  a  bold 
fact,  showing  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  do  ;  and  is  th«  strongest 
testimony  that  the  majority  of  male  adults  in  the  British  nation  are  of 
provident  habits. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  like  to  know  that  the  next  important 
Society — the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters — was  composed,  at  the  commexMre- 
ment  of  1858,  of  172  districts  and  1,917  courta,  eontaining  I25fi0l 
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South  Lomdon  Dibtrict.— Wa  ha«e  received  the  annual  statement,  for 
the  year  IS57,  of  this  important  district,  from  Mr.  G.  Buif^ess,  its  reapccUd 
C.B. — From  this  docutneat  we  learn  that  the  district  codsisIb  or  S92I  ment- 
bers,  of  the  average  age  of  34  years  7  roootha,  belonfpng  to  42  lodgei.  tbe 
agicreitate  auiu  received  as  conlributiona  to  the  sick  and  fuDeral  fniid, 
during  the  year,  was  i:4,324  14b.  5(d.,  while  the  sick  payment  amonnUd  to 
X2,lftS  8a.  7d.  The  siok  and  funeral  fund  of  lodges  amouoCed  to  ££!,73! 
Ga.  4d. ;  which,  with  the  district  fund  of  £],S71  Oa.  5d.,  gives  a  total  of 
£24,603  6a.  9d.  The  incidental  fund  is  stated  to  be  £l,2il  16s.  lOd.,  Ibt 
diatreta  fund,  £400  Is.  4d. ;  the  widow  and  orphans'  fund,  £445  7b.  3d.  ;- 
making  a  total  capital  belonging  to  the  district,  free  of  all  charges,  of 
£30,732  Ss. ;  a  highly  utisfactoiy  result. 

Bdrhlet,  STiFFORDSHmB. — Odd-Fellows'  Soirir — One  of  tbelai]^ 
and  most  eothuaiostic  meetintrg  ever  witne«»ed  in  the  Assembly-room  ot 
the  Mechanica'  Inetilution,  Burnley,  was  held  there  on  Thoraday  ev*iiiii([, 
April  15.  Notwithstanding  tba  unfoiVouTable  state  of  the  weather,  from 
ten  to  twelve  hundred  persona  were  gathered  at  a  grand  soirde.  Sachi 
meeting  is  certainly  aurpriung  when  we  consider  the  prices  paid  (or 
admission,  and  itist  the  meeting  was  preceded  hy  no  gatbering  round 
the  tea  tables.  G.  Stausfeld,  Esq.,  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  on  the 
platform  around  bim  were  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq.,  Q.M,  author  of  llie 
"  History  of  Preston,"  Samuel  Daynes,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Allen,  Rev.  H. 
Nicholson,  Rev.  J.  T.  Shaworosa,  Mr.  John  Todd,  Mr.  T.  Broxup,  Mr.  Corns- 
tive,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Chew,  Sir.  Watson,  and  others.  Sir,  C.  Greenwood 
presided  at  the  piano. — The  chairman  briefly  coromeoced  the  proceedings 
of  the  evening,  and  introduced  Mr.  James  Kelly,  Frov.G.M.,  who  read  the 
brat  public  report  of  tbe  district. — Prom  this  document  we  glean  the  fal- 
lowing statement  :— The  Burnley  District  conaiata  of  1,300  members,  iho 
poasess  an  accumulated  capital  of  £4,626.  During  the  last  three  years 
(IS£6)  there  baa  been  paid, — to  sick  members,  £1868  17s.  7d  ;  permanently 
disabled  members, £22f>  lie.  4d;  funeral  donations,  £706  9s.  lOd.  Itouy 
be  assumed  that  there  has  been  paid,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  annually,— 
for8ickneaB,£622  I9s.  Id  ;  aged  and  intinnmembera,  £75  lOs.  6d. ;  fuavnl 
donatiooa,  £233  9a.  lid.— VarLooa  aonga  enlivened  the  evening's  entertain- 
m«it,  but  the  great  attractiona  were  the  speeches  of  F.G.M.  Bamuel  Daynes, 
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S^orwich ;  G.M.  Charles  Hardwick,  of  Proston ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen, 
Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire.  Theso  gentlemen  reviewed  the  past  history, 
sent  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  our  Order,  at  considerable  length 
I  with  great  eloquence. —  At  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses,  the 
V.  R.  Nicholson  proposed,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  D.G.M.,  seconded,  a  vote  of 
nks  to  the  visitors,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  amid  great  applause. 
^  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  then  cordially  carried,  and  the 
cting  broke  up  amid  the  stirring  strains  of  ''God  Save  the  Queen,''  by  the 
alists  present  and  the  whole  audience,  upstanding  and  uncovered. 

)VBLiN  District. — On  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  June,  a  performance  took  place 
he  Queen's  Royal  Theatre*  Great  Brunswick  Street,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
.ow  and  orphans  of  a  late  brother  of  the  Loyal  Anna  Liffey  I^dge.  The 
ise  was  crowded  in  everv  part  with  the  brethren  and  their  friends,  and  a 
y  handsome  sum  realised.  Brother  Barry,  of  the  Loyal  Good  Intent  Lodge, 
mineham  (one  of  the  performers),  delivered  an  appropriate  address,  which 
I  entnusiastically  received,  and  the  entire  affair  renected  much  credit  on  all 
actors  in  it. 

Vells,  Norfolk. — The  Earj.  op  Leicester  an  Odd  fellow. — On  the  7<h 
le,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
mty  of  Norfolk,  and  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  initiated  a  mem- 
of  the  Loyal  Leicester  Ijodge,of  the  Manchester  Unity,  at  Wells,  Norfolk. 
)  Vicar  of  U  oik  ham  and  Rector  of  Wells  have  also  expressed  their  intention 
omediately  becoming  members  of  our  Order. 


itien  by  James  Curtis,  P.G.M.,  of  the  Briahton  Dittrict,  on  th$  oeeoiion  of 
laying  the  first  stone  of  an  Odd-PetUnos'  liall,  and  delivered  by  him  at  the 
JSiwiss  Gardens,  Shoreham,  on  the  day  of  the  \Uh  Annual  FiU  of  the 
Dittrietf  June  27th,  1853,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  Amateur  Theatrical 
Performance. 

Our  tale  is  ended  now  ;  yet,  e*er  we  close  our  play, 
Accept  a  few  words  on  our  Annual  Day. 
Throughout  our  play  your  kindness  has  extended, 
And  cheered  us  on  until  our  task  is  ended  : 
Yet,  e'er  I  make  my  bow  and  bid  adieu, 
I  crave  your  hearing  for  a  word  or  two  ; 
Once  more  our  cause  most  eamestly  I  plead, 
And  you,  my  friends,  onco  moro  will  give  me  heed. 
Without  delay  I  then  will  hasten  on — 
You  all  know  well  the  work  we're  now  upon  : 
This  morning  thousands  round  us  at  our  call, 
Saw  us  commence  our  own  **  Odd-Fellows*  Hall ;" 
One  worthy  hand  performed  a  generous  deed. 
And  countless  numbers  wished  our  task  God  speed. 
The  public  voice  our  task  has  kindly  blest — 
Oh  may  their  blessing  ever  with  us  rest. 
A  genVous  public  aioing  in  our  task. 
We  seek  a  ^fair  field,  and  no  favour''  ask ; 
We  fear  no  faction ;  we  our  Hall  will  raise, 
Andy  by  our  efforts,  we'll  deserve  your  praise. 
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For  rallywg  round  ns  on  thia  happy  daj, 
The  grateful  tribute  of  our  hearts  we  pay  ; 
For  who  can  say,  that  views  the  scene  around. 
That  we  have  not  your  approbation  found  ; 
And  whilst  a  kind  approval  you  will  yield, 
No  faction  e'er  shall  drive  us  from  the  field. 
Ye  who  seek  pleasure,  here  amusement  find, 
Joy  reigns  around,  we  leave  dull  care  behind. 
The  mazy  dance  and  festive  song  abound. 
Whilst  all  is  mirth  and  happiness  around  ; 
May  our  exertions  your  applause  ensure. 
Though  last,  not  least,  our  efforts — Amateur. 
But  now  to  end,— Oh  !  may  both  great  and  small, 
Live  to  see  flourish  our  " Odd-Fellows'  Hall;" 
And  may  e'en  those  who  with  us  disagree, 
Our  Hall's  prosperity  long  live  to  see. 


Denbigh.— Loyal  Clwydian  Lodge. — The  honorary  and  benefitted  mem- 
bers of  the  above  lodge,  wishing  to  present  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  jnn.  (whohtf 
been  their  secretary  and  district  secretary  for  the  last  twelve  years),  with  a 
token  of  respect  and  esteem,  entered  into  a  subscription,  which  amounted  to 
£15,  for  presenting  him  with  a  kit-kat  portrait.    Ihe  artist  selected  wai 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Chester,  who  fully  justified  the  selection  of  the  committee.  ^  It 
was  resolved  that  the  presentation  should  take  place  on  the  1st  of  March,  being 
St.  David's  day,  when  J.  Parry  Jones,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Denbigh,  presided,  8iip- 
Dorted  by  E.  Pierce,  Esq.,  coroner,  J.  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  E.  Pjeroc 
Williams,  Esa .,  M.D.,  both  honorair  members.    Mr.  Parry  Jones  stated  that 
he  felt  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Sf  r.  8mith  with  his  portrait,  and  the  lodge 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  zeal  and  anxiety  which  he  had  always  mani- 
fested in  its  T^lfare.     He  considered  that  the  present  position  of  the  lodge  was 
owing  to  M  r.  Smith ,  for  it  was  well  known  that  Odd-Fellowship,  a  hm  yean 
ago,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  majority  of  people,  but  now,  when 
its  principles  were  better  known,  and  persons  like  Mr.  Smith  held  responsible 
offices,  the  Order  was  more  appreciated.    Dr.  XMerce,  Mr.  D.  Grifiiths  (Clwyd- 
fardd),  and  other  gentlemen  spoke  warmly  of  Mr.  Smith's  ffreat  merits  as  a 
member  of  the  Order.    Mr.  Smith  did  not  think  he  could  finawords  to  express 
his  feeUngs  for  the  handsome  testimonial  they  had  presented  him.   He  should 
at  all  times  study  the  Interest  of  the  lodge,  and  kili  pleasure  in  finding  the 
Order   increasing,  and  likely  to  do  so  the  more  it  is  known.    Mr.  Parry 
Jones  had  at  all  times  manifested  great  interest  in  their  welfore,  which  he 
would  not  have  done  had  there  been  anything  wrong  with  the  Order.    This 
was  nut  the  first  testimonial  the  members  had  voluntarily  presented  him,  and 
he  hoped  he  should  never  disgrace  his  lodge  or  the  great  society  of  whidi  he 
was  a  humble  unit. 

Kendal. — On  Satnrdav,  the  5th  of  June,  a  testimonial  was  presented  to 
^Ir.  Robert  Jackson  Wifson,  consisting  of  a  very  handsome  ohina  tea  ser- 
vice, with  electro-plated  teapot,  cream  ewer,  teaspoons,  &e.,  by  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  St.  Thomas's  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows, at  the  White  Horse 
Inn.  Tho  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  Mr.  Whiteh&sid,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  lodge,  was  in  the  ohair.    Tho  preaeniaiion  was  made 
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by  "Mr,  Tliomas  Tiiwaitee,  who,  in  a  very  appropriate  address,  said  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  occupied  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  above  lodge  for 
seventeen  years,  and  that  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  hiul  fdso 
occupied  an  important  office  in  the  district.— Mr.  R.  J.  Wilson,  ini  a  short 
but  very  feeling  address,  thanked  them  most  sincerely  for  the  honour  they 
had  conferred  upon  him. — Addresses  were  also  dehvered  by  Mr.  Lyon, 
Mr.  T.  Iluck,  Co.,  and  others,  interspersed  with  songs  by  the  Chairman, 
Messrs.  Uargreaves,  Wilson,  Harrison,  &c.,  which  altogether  made  up  a 
very  pleasant  evening. 

Oldhau. — On  Monday,  April  19,  the  members  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Lodge  held  their  eighteenth  anniversary.  In  the  evening  a  presentation 
took  place  to  P.G.  George  Ilealy,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  lodgo,  of 
a  very  handsome  silver  snuft-boz. — P.G.  Bamuel  Neild,  in  an  encouraging 
speech  to  the  young  mombeni,  read  the  following,  which  was  inscribed  upon 
the  box  :— **  Presented  to  P.G.  George  Healy»by  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Lodge  of  the  I.O.  of  O.F.,  M.U.,  Oldham  District,  as  a  token  of 
respect  for  past  services." 

Salisbury. — At  a  special  meeting,  held  on  the  14th  April,  1868,  the 
members  of  the  New  Barum  Lodge  presented  to  George  Bartfett,  P.P.G.M., 
a  P.O.  Certificate  (granted  by  the  district)  in  a  handsome  gold  frame,  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem  for  his  valuable  services  rendered  to  their  lodge,  as 
secretary,  for  several  years.  The  presentation  was  made  by  £.  Goddard. 
P.P.O.M.,  in  a  very  complimentary  speech,  which  was  duly  acknowledged 
by  the  recipient. 

Sheffield.— At  the  December  meeting  (185G)  of  the  Sheffield  District, 
after  Mr.  Hawson  had  been  elected,  for  the  twenty-eighth  time,  as  C.S.  of 
the  district,  P.P.G.M.  Drimelow  urged  that  it  was  high  time  for  some  public 
recognition  of  services  so  unremitting  and  valuable  as  those  of  C.S.  Rawsou. 
On  his  proposal  a  committee  was  formed  to  promote  a  testimonial,  and  after 
waiting  upon  each  lodge  in  the  district,  they  were  enabled  to  report  to  the 
June  meeting  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  recommend  that  a  piano- forte 
should  be  purchased  and  presented  to  Mr.  Raw8on,at  such  time  and  place 
as  might  be  deemed  most  convenient.  The  committee  comprised  Messrs. 
Brimelow,  Skinner,  Outram,  Simpson,  and  Green,  P.P.G.Ms. ;  C.  Corbitt. 
Prov.G.M. ;  and  Geor^'e  Cox,  Prov.D.G.M.  The  presentation  was  delayea 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Rawson's  illness,  but  was  finally  fixed  for  the  28th 
of  September  last,  when  nearly  a  hundred  (chiefly^  past  officers)  sat  down 
to  a  dmner  at  Host  Skinnei^s,  Foresters'  Inn,  Division  Street. — After  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  the  G.M.  of  the  district,  Mr.  C.  Corbitt,  presided  ;  while 
the  D.G.M.,  Mr.  George  Cox,  filled  the  vice-chair.  The  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  having  been  given  from  the  chair,  Mr.  Brimelow, P.P.G.M., 
chairman  of  the  testimonial  committee,  made  the  presentation,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  cottage  piano-forte,  value  <€30,  bearing  the  following  inscription 
on  a  silver  plate  : — **  Presented  to  C.S.  Samuel  Rawson,  by  the  members 
of  the  Sheffield  District  of  Independent  Odd-Fellows,  Manchester  Unity, 
in  recognition  of  his  valuable  and  efficient  services  as  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  District  during  a  period  of  over  twenty-seven  years ;  and 
also  as  a  testimony  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  unwavering  rectitude 
as  a  man. — September,  1857.'* 

Trowbridob.— On  the  evening  of  Monday,  February  l,a  special  meeting  of 
tlie  Trowbridge  District  was  held  at  the  Loyal  Mount  Ararat  Lodge,  Trow- 
bridge, to  present  a  testimonial  of  esteem  to  their  worthy  and  much  respected 
C.S.,  Mr.  George  Haines,  of  Warminster,  whose  inde&tigable  exertions  have 
proved  so  successful  in  placing  that  district  in  its  present  prosperous  poiitk>n. 
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About  150  of  the  brethren  were  present,  including  many  past  officers  from  the 
various  lodges.  P.G.M.  Rogers  ably  presided,  snpportea  by  P.  D.G.M.  Kellow. 
After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  the  chairman  proposed  the  Manchester 
Unitjr,  which  was  responded  to  by  P.P.GM.  Harvey.  The  Grand  Master 
then  introduced  the  business  of  the  evening,  and  in  the  name  of  the  district 
presented  the  Corresponding  Secretary  with  a  purse  of  guineas  as  a  testimonial 
of  esteem  and  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  for  the  past 
eight  years.  The  purse  was  surmounted  with  a  silver  plate  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription.  When  Mr.  Haines  rose  to  return  thanks  he  was  received  with  the 
most  cordial  greetings  of  applause.  He  had  always  felt  a  pleasure  in  mectiDg 
them  as  Odd-Fellows  on  ordinary  occasions,  for  he  regardea  the  proceedings  at 
the  lodge  room  as  a  mental  and  physical  recreadon  after  the  toils  of  the  day, 
and  although  this  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  existence  as  an  Odd  Fellow, 
he  felt  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  addressing  them  ;  he  sincerely  thanked 
them  for  the  money,  the  purse,  the  inscription, and  the  kind  expression  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  humble  services,  and  assured  them  the  enthusiastic  demon- 
stration of  their  cordial  and  unanimous  feelings  on  this  occasion  had  produced 
an  impression  upon  his  mind  which  he  valued  far  more ;  language  failed  him 
now ;  the  court  of  tliat  night  would  never  be  effaced  from  his  memory,  but 
would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  still  greater  exertions. — The  proceedings  of  the 
evening  were  enlivened  by  speech,  sentiment,  and  song. 

WiiiTWORTH  District. — The  members  of  tho  Milton's  Glory  Lodge,  No. 
491,  Whitworth  District,  at  their  annual  lodge  night,  held  April  3rd,  pre- 
sented a  handsome  silver  lever  watch  to  P.G.  James  Buttcrworth,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  services  as  outside  tyler  of  the  above  lodge.  On  the  watch 
was  neatly  engraved  the  following  inscription: — "  From  the  Milton's  Glory 
Lodge,  No.  491,  M.U.,  to  Bro.  J.  Butten^orth,  tyler  for  21  years."  P.P.  CS. 
A.  Shackleton,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  presented  the  watch,  and  observed 
that  tho  recipient  during  the  whole  twenty-one  years  Imd  only  been  absent 
twice,  once  through  sickness  and  once  through  the  sickness  of  his  wife.  The 
election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  P.G.  James  Butterworth 
was  appointed  outside  tyler  for  the  twenty-third  time.  The  annual  financial 
statement  was  afterwards  read,  showing  not  only  an  increase  of  funds,  but 
an  increase  more  than  equivalent  to  tho  increased  ages  of  the  members. 

Somul  la  ^nntg. 


BY    BRO.     GEORGE    MARKHAM    TWEDDELL,    P.  G., 

Author  of  •'  Shaksperf :  his  Time*  and  Contemporari^*." 

Burns  !  from  ray  childhood  I  have  loved  thy  lays, 
And  they  have  taught  me  bravely  to  endure 
All  human  ills.    Thy  muse  doth  make  more  pure 

The  heart  that  loves  her  :  as  in  darkest  dayj^ 

For  suffering  Freedom,  thou  didst  touch  the  chords 
Of  manly  feeling  in  each  British  heart. 
Till  all  the  worthy  wished  to  bear  a  part 
In  their  dear  land's  redemption.    Holy  words 

Of  comfort  for  humanity  did  fall 
From  thy  sweet  lyre  :  tyrant  and  bi^ot  quail'd 
Before  thee,  whilst  all  wise  and  good  men  hail'd 

Thee  as  a  God  sent  poet.    Cottage  and  hall 
Have  heard  thy  hymnings  ;  and  the  trump  of  fame 
O'er  all  the  world  proclaims  old  Scotia's  ploughboy's  name. 
CUveland  Udgt,  No.  780. 
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W^t.  fjeitrff  ?gttrh,  €3. 


The  subject  of  iho  present  memoir  is  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Excise. 
Uis  family  have  been  located,  during  several  generations,  at  Wattisfield, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  Buck  was  bom  at  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire, 
on  the  13th  July,  1813.  Ue  was  educated  in  Birmingham  ;  and,  sub- 
sequently, apprenticed  to  a  joiner  and  builder  in  that  town.  He  entered 
upon  his  useful  career  as  an  oddfellow  in  March,  1838,  on  the  opening  of 
the  Victory  Lodge,  No.  1,418,  Birmingham  District.  Mr.  Buck,  who  was 
one  of  the  twelve  founders  of  the  lodge  in  question,  has  (besides  passing 
through  the  chairs)  held  the  office  of  <*  permanent'*  or  assistant  secretary 
from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  practical  value  of  Mr.  Buck's  services,  from  the  fact  that  this  lodge, 
now  consisting  of  104  members,  and  which  has  experienced  considerably 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  sickness,  has  nevertheless  accumulated 
a  reserve  fund  of  upwards  of  ^1,I{00. 
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In  1850,  a  vacancy  occurriDg,  Mr.  Back's  friends  selected  him  a  candidate 
for  the  corresponding  secretaryship  of  his  large  and  influential  district.  His 
previous  labours  had  been  so  far  appreciated,  that  he  was  appointed  to  this 
most  responsible  office  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  assembled  delegates. 
Mr.  Buck's  labours  in  his  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness  have  been 
many  and  most  important.  Amongst  others  may  be  named  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  medical  staff,  which  is  so  organised  that  each  member  can  select 
his  own  surgeon ;  and  the  collection  and  careful  digest  of  annual  returns 
from  each  lodge  in  the  district,  by  which  the  stat-e  of  the  funds,  the  amount 
of  sickness,  &c.  experienced,  is  rendered  available  for  the  future  guidance 
of  the  members.  The  value  of  these  returns  have  been  much  augmented 
by  the  many  practical  suggestions  of  the  corresponding  secretary  in  reports 
periodically  submitted  to  the  quarterly  leommittees. 

Mr.  Buck  was  first  chosen  to  represent  his  district  at  the  Annual  MoTe- 
ablo  Committee,  held  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1S51.  His  re>appointment, 
on  every  subsequent  occasion,  is  the  best  possible  oommentaiy  upon  his 
capability  and  conduct  as  a  legislator  for  the  ftitnre  weU-bein|(  of  the  Unitjr. 
The  deputies  assembled  at  the  Annual  Committees  of  iho  Order  were 
not  slow  to  recognise  the  value  of  Mr.  Buck's  efforts.  He  has  been  four 
times  elected  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  merely 
lost  the  appointment  to  tho  office  of  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Unitj 
in  Whitsun-week,  during  the  present  year,  by  a  single  vote. 

One  of  Mr.  Buck's  friends  observes  that  "  he  seldom  indulges  in  flights 
of  fancy, — but  his  speeches  are  generally  more  full  of  figures  of  arithmetic 
than  flxu^^^'^  o^  imagination."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Buck  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  man;  one  of  those  who,  though  labouring  daily  and  hourly  in  the 
furtherance  of  any  and  every  scheme  which  ajlpears  to  him  calculated  to 
advance  the  best  interests. of  the  institution,  appears  never  to  seek  for 
personal  distinction.  He  has  gained  it,  nevertheless,  and,  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  gained  it,  it  is  all  the  more  honourable  to  him,  and  more 
likely  to  prove  permanent.  Although  Mr.  Buck  (as  a  matter  of  taste, 
perhaps)  generally  avoids  any  attempt  at  oratorical  display,  he  is,  never- 
theles5<,  an  excellent  debater  in  committee ; — ^few  men,  indeed,  place  their 
views  and  tho  arguments  upon  which  they  are  founded  in  a  clearer  manner 
before  tho  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Mr.  Buck  has  ever  fought 
in  the  van  of  the  army  of  progress.  He  is  not  a  **  fair  weather"  oddfellow, 
but  one  who  has  steadily  advocated  the  improvement  of  onr  laws,  and 
especially  those  relating  to  financial  matters,  whether  such  advocacy  was 
for  the  time  being  popular  or  otherwise.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
labours  of  such  individuals  as  the  gentleman  whose  portrait  accompanies 
this  number  of  the  Magazine,  that  the  present  improved  condition  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  is  mainly  to  be  attributed;  and  it  is  likewise  ttom  the 
labours  of  men  of  his  stamp  that  much  future  valuable  effort  in  the  right 
direction  may  yet  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  Buck  is  a  married  man,  and  has  been  in  business  for  himself 
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several  years.  His  domestic  comfort  is  further  enhanced  by  the  presence 
and  attention  of  two  daughters.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
Mr.  Bnok  ex^oyi  not  only  the  respect  and  conildettoe  of  his  brethren 
in  Birmingham;  but  that  his  modest  demeanour,  practical  knowledge,  and 
upright  conduct,  have  procured  him  many  friends  and  admirers  throughout 
the  Unity. 


l^obtxin  "^vitin  (Boolai  C0mpn]f« 


BY    J.    R.    PLANCHE. 


Tn  baron  is  feasting  in  lighted  hall, 
And  forty  bold  yeomen  will  mount  at  his  flUU ; 
His  kinsman  is  left  in  the  cold  porch  to  sigh 
O  "  Poverty  parts  good  company  ! " 

Time  was  when  that  baron  was  fain  to  ride, 
And  carry  the  hawk  by  his  kinsman's  tide; 
But  fortune  can  faster  than  falcon  fly, 
And  "  Poverty  parts  good  company.*' 

The  baron's  broad  mantle  hai  vair  on  its  fold. 
His  hose  are  of  velvet,  his  hood  is  of  Rold ; 
His  kinsman,  in  russet,  creeps  shivering  by, 
For  •  Poverty  parts  good  company." 

Time  was  when  the  baron  was  proud  to  wear 
The  broidered  badge  of  his  kinsman  fair; 
But  fortune  is  flckie,  and  time  hath  eone  by. 
And  "  Poverty  parts  good  company. 

Baron  and  kinsman  have  sickened  and  died*- 
*6cutcheoned  and  plumed  is  the  hearse  of  prids  ; 
But  a  coffin  of  the  plain  elm  tree 
Most  keep  that  proud  hearse  company ! 

Into  the  same  dark  vault  they  thrust 

The  rich  man^s  clav,  and  the  poor  rasa's  dolt; 

8ide  by  side  agidn  they  lie ; 

III  the  grave  we  are  all  of  a  company. 
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%  §unt]^  ofWita  Jflafatts  from  fiampsfeair  W&otili. 


BY  CAROLINE  A.  WHITE. 


In  the  palm^  days  of  Simpler^,  when  physicimiB  patronized  the  art  as  thdr 
own,  and  dedicated  huge  folios  on  the  snbject  to  her  then  Majesty  Qoeen 
Elizabeth — when  Gerarde  and  Parkinson,  following  close  upon  the  steps  of 
Turner,  that  **  painful  and  curious  searcher  of  simples,**  added  laigelj  to 
the  pile  of  facts  and  observations  which  had  been  nanded  down,  cTouded 
with  fable,  and  steeped  in  superstition,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  the 
peripatetic  philosophers,  as  the  basis  of  botanical  science, — Hampetetd 
Heath  was  one  of  the  many  places  in  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  wUkin  the  d(y, 
where  materials  for  their  charming  art  abounded.  Very  beautiful  most 
have  been  the  extensive  heath  at  this  period,  with  its  fair  prospects  smilinj; 
under  a  clearer  sky  than  London  and  its  environs  have  since  seen;  its 
picturesquely  undulating  outlines,  crowned  by  that  **  weed  of  England," 
the  oak ;  its  heathy  slopes  and  fern-clad  hollows;  its  hawthorn  clumps  and 
furzy  hillocks;  low  lying  ponds  and  wimpling  water  course,  with  blsck 
alders  grouped  about  its  margin,  and  rich  woods  dosin?  up  from  the 
hamlet  of  Kilbum,  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tne  heath,  and 
stretching  thence  even  to  the  little  village  of  Kentish  Town,  into  which 
a  gate  opened  from  Hampstead  wood,  and  through  which  ran  the  clear 
waters  of  the  old  Fleet  river,  sparkling  with  limpid  smiles  and  gurglini; 
aquatic  laughter,  at  having  escaped  from  the  old  grinding  water-wheel  in 
Tummill  Lane. 

It  is  beautiful  now,  trodden  by  thousands  of  footsteps  on  a  sunny  Sab- 
bath afternoon — ^beautiful,  in  spite  of  its  assenine  herd,  its  bleaching-lining, 
and  the  ass-drivers !  But  in  John  Gerarde's  time,  more  of  the  auiet  sanctity 
of  Nature  encompassed  it.  The  turf  bad  long  since  recovered  tne  trampling; 
of  the  eager-footed  citizens  and  their  families,  who,  in  1624,  had  dotted  it 
over  in  the  highest  parts  with  little  sheds  and  tents,  in  the  hope  of  escuiing 
the  inundation  with  which  the  astrologers  had  threatened  the  city,  and  the 
effects  of  whose  indignant  disappointment  the  false  prophets  only  escaped, 
by  attributing  the  non-occurrence  of  the  catastrophe  to  a  mistake  of  a 
figure  in  their  calculations,  and  thus  settled  the  matter  by  placing  the 
event  a  century  in  advance. 

Bellsize  House  had  been  famous  as  the  residence  of  [various  great  men, 
even  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  here  Sir  Armi^l  Wood,  the 
first  Englishman  who  had  made  discoveries  in  America,had  died,  just  when 
Gerarde  was  deep  in  the  study  of  medical  botany,  and  in  the  fuU  enersy 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  twentieth  year.  The  park  stood,  as  we  know,  at  the 
foot  of  Hampstead  hill,  and  beyond  it  a  few  rustic  cottages  facing  each 
other  on  opposite  declivities,  composed  the  village,  for  as  yet  the  rich  Jews 
had  not  built  their  country  houses  there,  nor  were  the  waters  so  famous  as 
they  afterwards  ^became  ;  circumstances  that  we  learn  from  a  guide-book 
of  London  in  1724,  which  had,  at  that  datev  raised  it  from  ^'a  little  country 
village  to  a  city;"  and  though  the  people  did  keep  high  holydays  upon  its 
summit,  where  the  last  suourban  Maypole  lingered  within  the  memory 
of  a  few^  of  the  past  generation,  there  were  times,  we  have  no  doubt, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  a  group  of  rustic  ohild^n  from  the  adjacent 
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Tillage,  little  pilgrims  to  glade  and  copee^  in  search  of  the  first  primroses 
and  blue-bells,  tne  stooping  figure  of  the  Elizabethan  herbalist  "  in  Flann- 
drish  hat,"  and  woollen  hose  and  doublet,  was  the  solitarv  bit  of  human  life 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  sweet  landscape.  He  himself  nas  left  us  the  best 
proof  of  the  Heath*s  comparative  solitude,  in  his  description  of  some  of  tbe 
plants  which  then  made  it  their  habitat,  and  to  which  shade  and  tranquillity, 
and  the  absence  of  trampling  feet  and  ravishing  hands,  were  and  are 
essential  conditions  of  existence. 

Then  the  valley  11^  Ccantalaria  majalit)  grew  there  familiarly  as  in  the 
woods  of  Kent  and  Berkshire,  amongst  the  green  dells  of  the  liirht-soiled 
heath ;  and  the  singular  little  neottia  fpiralis,  **  our  lady's  tresses,  with  its 
curled  spike  of  small  white  flowers  growing  fragrant  a^tke  hour  of  the 
vesper  ^w  Maria,  and  Tway blade  (Uitera  owUaJ,  with  vanous  others  of  the 
orcnideous  tribe,  made  it  their  summer  tiring  place,  and  mimicked  the 
fair  insect  forms  around  them.  Indeed,  the  whole  way,  from  his  house  in 
Holbom — a  locality  which  the  physicians  of  these  times  much  affected — 
must  have  abounded  in  objects  ot  interest  for  the  compiler  of  the  ''Great 
Herbal." 

We  see  him  in  the  primal  daprs  of  Spring,  when  the  spiny  bouglis  of  the 
black  thorn  were  studded  with  lacipient  blossoms,  and  the  buds  or  the  wild 
cherry-trees  began  to  swell,  and  tne  leaves  of  the  elder  and  woodbine  to 
cast  a  partial  greenness  on  the  hedge  rows,  setting  forth  upon  his  simpling 
expeditions ;  and  with  bent  head  and  thoughtful  looks,  pausing  from  time 
to  time  to  enrich  his  scrip  with  a  specimen,  or  to  figure,  verbally,  de- 
scriptions which  to  this  day  preserve,  with  graphic  accuracy,  the  outward 
appearance  and  characteristics  of  the  plants. 

when  his  ears  were  no  longer  assailed  by  the  pertinacious  clapping  of 
the  Lazer's  aim  bowls,  and  the  old  grey  church  and  the  shadow  of  the 


a  small  and  solitary  place,  but  pleasant  in  summer  for  its  wiSks  and  situa- 


tion in  the  fields  ;1  and  then  bv  hedge  rows,  and  cottage  jgardens,  and 
orchards*  and  fresh  meadows,  till  Hampstoad  wood  was  gained,  and  the 
botanist  began  his  work  in  earnest. 

Here  Spring  dropped  her  first  primroses  in  scattered  clusters,  and 
purple  violets  (her  young  acolytes)  flung  aU  abroad  their  essence  in  her 
patn.  Here,  too,  the  fair  veronica  (tpeedwdl  germander)  peeped  from 
Dehind  the  straight  stemmed  hazel  wands,  with  round  blue  eyes,  to  see 
the  green  robed  goddess  pass  along,  and  the  glazed  flowers  of  lesser  celan- 
dine (ranunculus  fioaria)  spring  in  her  steps,  and  light  the  leaf-paved  woods 
with  golden  stars  that  wink  and  set  if  but  a  rain  cloud  threatens.  Here, 
in  moist,  gloomy  shadows,  the  sleepy  daffodil  (pteudo  nardanuj  hung  her 
fringy  solitary  flowers,  as  full  of  dangerous  power,  and  evil  spells,  as  when 
the  (laughter  of  Ceres  made  garlands  of  them  in  Sicilian  plains,  and  Dis 
surprised  her. 

But  when  the  games  of  old  May-day  were  ended,  and  the  tall  shafts  in 
the  city  streets,  and  on  the  village  greens,  were  left  alone,  with  their  votive 
wreaths  «f  birdV  eggs  and  leaves  and  flowers  (offered  unconsciously  to  the 
Lamia  of  the  old  Komans),  when  the  wild  cherry  tree  came  out  all  bride- 
like in  her  flowery  vestments,  and  the  celestial  twins  played  naked  in  th  e 
sun — and  the  apple  blossoms  painted  the  orchards,  and  the  fields  glowed 
with  vegetable  gold,  and  lonely  lanes  and  woods  and  heaths  were  liright 
with  flowers^then  came  the  fullnev  of  jo^  for  our  olden  Herbalist,  and 
every  way-side  and  hedge-row  became  to  mm  a  gloriouf  book,  inscribed 
with  HygesBn  secrets,  of  which  he  held  the  cypher. 
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How  sweet  it  is  to  tread  with  bim  in  fanc^  those  worn-out  wood  patfa% 
to  behold  in  ima^nation  the  brisk  morning  air  of  plants,  their  crisp  leavM) 
dewy  freshness,  and  erect  flower  stalks ;  some  (though  he  knew  it  not)  Kkt 
the  sensitive  flowers  of  the  dandelion,  with  a  perceptible  rapture  tramUinf 
through  all  their  florits  at  the  sun's  approach — othera,  like  the  modeK  i 
daisy,  ** vermeil-rimmed  and  white,'*  coylv  unfolding;  wlule,  by  the  pathif*  { 
edgCj  the  little  scarlet  pimpemal  {anagUlU)  lau^^ha  out  openly  her  (Utk  j 
and  joy,  and  the  flushiug  wild  rose  overhanging  it  impatiently  uncurls  her  | 
scented  petals. 

He  has  told  us  how  "  near  unto  the  gate  that  leadeth  oat  of  the  wood 
unto  a  village  called  Kentish  Town^  ^our  ladtft  mantl4**  falAtmlla 
Tulgirit)  lifted  its  handsome  exquisitely  plaited  leaves,  ''with  so  maoj 
corners,  and  deals,  and  points,"  as  to>make  the  name  a  fitting  one  even  ob 
the  lips  of  a  reformist,  thoueh  all  the  world  knew  it  was  not  90  much  to  iti 
modiiih  form,  as  to  the  heaung  hidden  in  those  laj^  soft  enfoldii]|gleiT« 
that  it  had  owed  it. 

Here,  too,  the  '^verMcPor"  (** verge  auria^  iolidagoj^  or  golden  rod,  thit 
famous  wound-herb  of  the  ancient  Saracens,  threw  the  fight  of  its  pah 
yellow  flowers  through  the  thick  undei^owth  struggling  to  the  patiii  vhI 
at  its  feet  fajuga  reptansj  common  bugle,  set  up  its  solitary  taper  tpikei 
of  blue  whorled  blossoms,  and  the  purple  heads  of  the  betony  (hdUnMa 
offieinalisJt  good  in  ancient  times  against  witchcraft,  illuminea  the  same 
locality — and  the  creeping  strawberry  ran  on,  rooting  its  stems  and  ripen* 
ing  its  scarlet-cushioned  seeds  while  summer  lasted.  In  moist  shady  placss 
the  yellow  })impcrnal  (tysimachia  nemorumj  spread  its  elegant  stemi,  aod 
ovate  leaves  iu  pairs,  studding  them  here  and  there  with  solitary  flowers— 
and  in  little  open  spots  and  glades  the  trailing  do^-rose  fiC  Anaak) 
looked  lovely  as  a  masking  Driad,  all  over  clothed  with  flowers.  Close  to 
the  path'Way  thronged  the  dangerous  spurn  (euj>korh%a  amavgdaiide),  its 
red  tinted  stems,  and  spreading  neads  of  pale  green  leaves,  looking  like 
Lilliputian  palm  forests;  whilo  the  ^rcatSt.  John's  wort  {hj/perrum-^mdrwah 
nuumj  let  tne  glory  of  its  large,  bright,  gamboge-coloured  flowers  gladden 
the  shadows  ot  the  underwooa,  and  charm  the  air  of  evil  with  the  msiDoni 
perfume  of  its  shining  loaves.  Sometimes  the  woodbine  threw  its  long 
streaks  of  light  from  clustrrs  rich  as  tawny  honey-combs,  and  of  moM 
fragrant  but  less  sating  sweetness;  and  the  pretty  wood  pea  CvMa  tyttaika) 
climbing,  by  its  tendrils,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  over  bush  and  tree, 
spread  out  its  creamy  petals  veinea  with  blue — one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
tne  vetch  tribe.  Here,  too,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  grew  eternal^ 
vlta/ba^  which, "  because  of  its  decking  and  adorning  the  ways  and  hedges 
where  people  travel,"  he  (Gerardc)  tells  us  **  I  have  named  it  'Traveller^ 
Joy ;' ''  yea,  and  it  shall  be  so  named  as  long  as  the  love  of  simple  beautr 
and  poetic  sentiment  endures  in  English  hearts ;  the  name  was  of  nature  i 
prompting,  on  some  sweet  sunny  morning  in  July,  when  its  green  mssiM 
of  tangled  leaves  and  starry  blossoms  hung  about  the  hedge-row^  weaving 
living  Dowers,  and  breathing  up  to  heaven  the  rustic  fragrance  peculiar  to 
it ;  even  when  these  are  pa&t,  it  still  retains  a  wintry  beauty,  for  in  the 
quaint  language  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  physician,  when  its  ctostsn  of 
white  flowers  are  past,  after  them  come  forth  **  tufts  of  flat  seeds,  each  one 
having  a  fine[  white  plume  like  a  feather  fastened  to  it,  which  make  ifi 
the  winter  a  goodly  show,  covering  the  hedges  all  over  with  his  feather  tops." 
Here,  too,  came  up  the  high-taper  great  or  mullien  fverbcucmm  tkaptiuj, 
(candle-wicko  muIIien,  Parkinson  calls  it),  with  its  large  soft  leaves  covered 
with  cotton,  with  which  it  powders  the  ground  around  it  in  a  wide  circle; 
the  whole  plant,  from  its  stately  height,  its  large  dub-shaped  spike  of 
handsome  flowers  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  its  great  woolly  leayes,  is  a  Bunt 
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eoBfpiouom  one  l  it  was  found  on  the  hill  at  Highgata  whon  Gerardo 
wrptOi  it  grows  tnere  now,  and  each  year  a  plant  may  always  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  left  hand  steps  ascending  to  the  terrace  at  the  end  of  the 
ohnroht  in  what  is  now  Higfagate  Cemetery.  Funeral  memories  have  ever 
mttachcKi  to  it,  for  the  tall  stalks  dipped  in  suet  were  used  by  the  ancients 
to  bum  in  funend  processions,  ana  it  owes  its  English  name  of  high 
taper  to  the  same  mroumstance,  from  its  havin^g^  b^n  used  as  a  toroo. 
The  Greeks  burnt  it  in  lamps  under  the  name  of/oma,  and  the  RoroaDS 
called  it  eandtUaria,  In  Germany^  to  this  day,  its  vegetable  wool  is  used  as 
a  tort  of  tinder. 

In  many  places  in  the  wood,  from«the  first  coming  in  of  spring  till  deep 
in  winter,  the  tragic-looking  white  dead  nettle  (unniun  album),  with  its 
dark,  deeply  serrated  loaves,  and  snow-pure  flowers,  might  be  found ;  but 
our  botanist  was  evidently  ignorant  of  tne  near  neighbourhood  of  its  showy 
relative,  the  yellow  dead  nettle  Cgaleobdolon  lutiumjf  which,  indeed,  he  did 
not  reckon  one  of  our  sylvan  flora,  though  I  have  frequently  gathered  it  in 
Caen  wood — the  only  remnant  left  of  the  woods  converging  in  his  days 
around  Hampstead. 

He  tells  lis  that  the  common  avens  Cgeum  urbanum),  precious  in  those 
days,  for  the  clove-like  fragrance  of  its  root,  opened  its  small  cinquefuil- 
like  flowers  of  a  ripe  com  colour  by  the  wood  paths.  In  Spring  the  roots 
were  sought  for  their  aromatic  qualities,  to  medicate  and  give  a  delicate 
savour  to  wine,  and  in  Autumn,  **  when  dried,  were  laid  amongst  garments 
to  perfume  them  with  the  smell  thereof;*'  for,  as  yet,  the  eastern  world 
haa  not  been  ransacked  for  exotic  odours  and  strange  snices;  and  the  beds 
of  sweet  woodruff  (atperula  odorataj,  which  Gerarde  round  spreading  its 
dark  green  whorled  loUage,  and  fair  closters  of  deUcate  white  flowers, 
amongst  moss  and  strawbeny  runners  at  the  foot  of  elm  and  oak  trees, 
were  as  much  in  request  for  scenting  linen  drawers  and  presses,  as  damask 
rose  leaves  and  the  sweet  lavender. 

Under  the  shady  hed^e  rows  the  starchy  roots  of  the  wake  robin 
(arum  machulatumj  spread  great  clusters  of  its  large  green  glossy  loaves, 
spotted  with  purple,  and  ripened  undisturbed  its  ruoied  berries  within  the 
shelter  of  its  cowl-like  spatne.  From  its  roots  the  yellow  starch  was  made, 
so  much  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently,  till  it 
died  out  with  Mistress  Turner  at  Tyburn,  where  she  suffered  for  her  shore 
in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

Close  at  hand  the  woody  nightsliade  (tolanum  dulcumaraj  spread  its 
branched  stems  and  lurid  leaves, and  gracefully  drooping  clusters  of  Circean 
flowers,  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but  full  of  dangerous  properties;  whilo  besido 
it  another  saturnine  plant,  black  hrionyf  Tamut  communis  J  threw  its  trailing 
stems  and  large  heart-shaped  varnished  leaves  high  up  amongst  the  hedj;e 
row  trees  and  foliage.  Though  usually  affecting  mountainous  regions,  tho 
curious  twablade  (liiUra  orataj,  which  Pliny  tellB  us  was  anciently  used  to 
make  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  black,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Hampstead  wood, 
and  Gerarde  is  careful  to  note  how  its  tall  stem,  crowned  with  a  spike  of  small 
green  flowers,  is  garnished  about  half  way  up  with  a  solitary  pair  of  broadly 
ovate  leaves  ribbed  like  those  of  plantain,  but  of  a  paler  green  and  rounder 
shape,  a  characteristic  which  at  once  distinguishes  the  plant  and  gives  a  reason 
for  Its  present  name,  and  its  older  one  of  Byfoylo ; — flushing  shady  places  with 
a  rosy  nue,  the  willow-herb  (epUchium  avgugti/oiumj,  now  so  rarely  met  on  the 
outside  of  gardens,  sot  up  its  tall  stems,  beset  with  narrow-pointed  smooth-veined 
leaves,  and  handsome  flowers  in  terminal  spikes— and  the  grey  round  heads  of 
the  sheeps  scabious,  (jasioM  fnontanaj  showed  through  the  soft  iresh  tur^ 
an  herb  according  to  our  ancient  authority  that  ''hatii  so  many  good  qualities, 
and  is  so  beneficial  to  mankind,^  that  Satan,  out  of  envy,  is  said  to  have  bitten 
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off  a  part  of  the  rooty  and  so  piocnred  it  an  eril  name.  In  the  thickets,  the 
large  ojrmea  of  the  elder  flowers  (mmhuew  inqra)^  shone  in  hroad  wldte 
patohes:  a  tree  esteemed  from  root  to  herrjhy  the  andenta,  and  on  theyiitoes 
of  whicli  whole  folios  have  been  written — ^while  in  more  distant  glooms,  sod 
moister  situations,  the  water  elder  (tUmnmm  opulusjy  that  threefoM  ornameot 
of  our  woods,  bedecked  the  ends  of  all  its  branches  with  snow-white  flowen 
wUle  the  red  sun  of  Jane  and  July  shone ;  mantled  itself  in  purple  leayes  in 
autumn — and  when  the  winter  came^  grew  yet  more  glorious,  all  OTer-hoBf 
with  scarlet  clustered  berries. 

But  at  this  rate  when  shall  we  reach  the  heath  for  which  we  stsited? 
We  have  not  yet  exhausted  half  the  plhnts  that  met  the  **  ^ther  of  Engliih 
botany**  on  his  way  thither;  oyer  their  buried  germs,  houses  haye  risen,  and 
wide  roads,  and  payements  stretch, — but  a  remnant  g^  the  heath,  golden  with 
gorse  and  ftme,  and  sweet  as  hymettns,  with  ling  and  thyme,  is  left  to  os. 
And  there  (if  our  readers  are  not  wearied  of  our  floral  theme),  we  hope  to  find 
our  way  one  of  these  fair  autumn  days;  and  gather  in  the  spots  when 
Gerarde  found  them,  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  oonseryed  from  the  dajs  of 
Elizabeth  to  those  of  Yictoria»  with  all  the  chanotezistics  that  he  notes  stOl 
patent  in  them. 


S^l^e  €it^BthM  Wtixbtx. 


Tbxbb  is  a  stem  and  ancient  man. 

Who  woiketh  at  a  loom, 
Weaying  the  mantle  for  the  bride. 

And  raiment  for  the  tomb. 

From  summer-time  to  summer-time. 

His  shuttle  flieth  eyer, 
And  if  you  bid  him  rest  awhile. 

He  answers, "  Neyer  I  neyer !»' 

Yet  watch  him,  that  his  mystic  work 

Be  done  as  it  should  be. 
For  he  is  weaying  eyery  day, 

A  robe  for  thee  and  me. 

He  throws  the  shuttle  to  and  fro, 
The  pattern  we  must  giye— 

Co-workers  with  the  stem  old  maii« 
Until  we  cease  to  Uye  1 

Not  till  Eternity  begins. 
Will  rest  his  shuttle's  chime,— 

Our  actions  are  the  woof  and  warpu 
The  Weaver  old  is  Tim©  I 
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I  REMEMBER  the  old  frentleman  very  well,  though  I  was  only  a  boy  about 
as  tall  as  his  walking  stick,  when  he  nourished  in  the  village  of  my  nativity. 
He  was  not  exactly  a  doctor,  though  he  was  always  called  so,  and  had 
rather  an  extensive  practice  in  the  place  and  neighbourhood,  where  he  had 
grown  famous  for  the  cure  of  sore  pates  and  chilblains,  contused  shins, 
bums,  scalds,  and  other  fleshly  pains  and  ailments.  He  was  likewise  emi- 
nent for  his  skill  in  hair  cutting  and  shaving,  and  might  have  been  the 
village  barber,  without  the  dreaa  of  a  rival,  had  he  been  contented  to  con- 
fine himself  to  so  humble  a  vocation.  But  Doctor  Sandy  had  a  soul  above 
shaving  and  clipping,  and  never  regarded  his  expertness  with  scissors  and 
razors  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  to  be  resorted  to  in  par- 
ticular emergencies,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  himself  into  tho 
good  graces  of  such  as  might  be  likely  to  employ  him  in  his  surgical 
capacity.  Tho  barber  and  the  surgeon,  he  used  to  say,  were  originally  one, 
and  in  support  of  the  statement  would  refer  to  the  history  of  Tom  Jones, 
and  triumphantly  gain  converts  from  all  sides.  With  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived,  it  was  an  accepted  maxim,  that  whatever  was  to  be  found 
set  forth  and  printed  in  a  book,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  matter  of 
unquestionable  fact;  and  accordingly,  against  any  references  of  that  sort 
there  was  nothine  to  be  opposed. 

The  doctor,  I  beUevey  had  a  twofold  object  in  affirming  the  identity  of 
the  barber  and  the  surgeon :  it  was  a  fact  which  seemed  to  countenance 
him  in  turning  his  hand  to  both  professions ;  it  dignified  the  barber,  and 
was  no  disparagement  to  the  surgeon ;  and  the  combination  of  the  two  in 
his  own  person  looked  like  a  laudable  instance  of  what  Bacon  has  styled 
^  reverting  to  the  ancient  wavs."  I  do  not  think  the  doctor  had  ever  read 
Bacon,  but  this  was  decideaW  his  "  sentiment,"  as  Lord  Duberly  woiUd 
say, — his  own  interior  sense  of  what  he  meant  yon  to  understand  as  being 
his  definable  aim  and  aspiration.  He  wanted  you  to  take  him  for  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  olden  sort,  whose  pharmocv  was  not  encumbered  by  moaem 
experiments  or  inventions.  For  these  latter  he  had  the  most  inefiable 
contempt,  and  was  nowise  backward  to  express  himself  accordingly,  when 
he  happened  to  be  in  companies  where  his  disgust  was  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated.  For  his  own  part,  he  said,  there  was  nothing  covert  or  mysterious 
in  his  practice :  people  mi^ht  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  he  dealt  in 
wholesome  vej^etable  medicines— in  strengthening  decoctions,  and  soothing 
fomentations,  m  the  adroit  use  and  appucation  of  a  manifold  variety  ot 
curative  herbs  and  wild  flowers.  To  be  sure,  it  required  tkiU  to  select  and 
prepare  the  same ;  and  it  was  that  skill  which  constituted  the  sum  of  his 
qualifications.  By  virtue  thereof,  he  held  himself  entitled  to  serve  his 
generation  by  doing  a  little  healing  on  reasonable  terms.  His  fees,  indeed, 
were  not  exorbitant,  save  now  and  then  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  his 
patients  chanced  to  be  individuals  of  reputed  substance.  From  the  poor, 
who  were  his  principal  patrons,  he  was  content  to  take  a  very  moderate 
remuneration,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  could  not  possibly  afford  to 
pay  a  greater.  He  was  not  particular  about  always  exacting  money:  he 
would  even  take  his  fees  in  hind — that  is  to  say,  in  serviceable  articles  of 
consumption,  such  as  bacon,  com,  butter,  poultry,  or  potatoes.  It  was  idl 
the  same  to  him,  as  he  observed:  these  things  had  to  be  purchased  some- 
where, and  it  was  rather  a  convenience  to  Iulyo  them  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducers.   Such  a  method  saved  him  from  the  deceptions  of  the  retail  trader, 
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and  put  into  his  own  pocket  whatever  profit  that  ftinctionaiy  would  have 
secured  to  himself. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  state  nnequiToca}l7  that  Doctor  Sandy  wu 
not  altogether  a  humbug.  He  did  really  perform  some  undeniable  cores 
by  means  of  the  aforesaid  decoctions  and  fomentations — cures  which,  per- 
hi^^  many  an  hospital  nurse  could  have  performed,  but  positive,  indubitable 
cures  notwithstanding.  I  think  he  was  particularly  illustrioua  in  ths 
«  scald-head''  department ;  at  least  he  was  most  given  to  boast  of  his  too-  ' 
cesses  in  that  description  of  disorder;  but  he  had  likewise  a  high  reputali«m 
for  his  treatment  of  cut- wounds  and  brui«>ea,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he 
was  much  extolled  bv  the  drunken  heroes  of  the  neighbourhood  for  his 
expeditious  cure  of  black  eyes.  His  greatest  remembered  '*  case**  of  this 
sort  was  that  of  Bill  Smash,  the  prize-fighter,  when  he  was  licked  by  little 
Tipney,  the  boatman,  and  carried  off  tho  ground  upon  a  hurdle.  Bill  I 
have  uuderstood,  had  not  a  particle  of  eyesight  left — not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  see  tho  handle  of  a  beer  pot — an4  the  doctor  restored  him  to  a  full 
capacity  of  perception  in  twenty-four  hours.  Whenever  he  went  ^ef> 
wards  into  a  house  for  the  first  time,  he  would  be  sure  to  tell  that  story. 
Under  any  other  person's  treatment,  he  would  say,  the  man  would  have 
been  doctored  into  blindness.  **But  you  see,"  as  he  would  add,  '^I  knev 
the  nature  of  his  flesh,  and  only  allowed  him  a  single  pint  of  beer  a  day, 
and  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  as  I  tell  you,  I  brought  his  eyes  all  r^jst 
again ;  and  when  I  turned  him  out  of  my  hands  cured,  he  didn't  so  much 
as  9quiiU — which,  I  assure  you,  before  that  he  used  to  do  coDaidenJ>ly ;" 
Many  other  wonderful  successes  in  his  practice  was  the  doctor  accustoiDed 
to  relate  to  willing  listeners;  some  of  which,  seeming  probable  enoi^, 
wore  readily  believed,  though  a  number  of  his  mos^  striking  stories  reqniied 
such  immense  credulity,  that  there  was  hardly  anybody  who  could  be  pro* 
perly  said  to  take  them  in.  People  were  not  m  the  habit  of  contiwdictiiig 
them,  but  in  tolling  them  again  they  did  not  pretend  to  guarantee  their 
accuracy,  and  simply  related  them  as  Doctor  Sandy's  statements. 

To  sav  the  truth,  tho  doctor  had  a  decided  gift  for  IjfM^.  As  in  the  esse' 
of  members  of  another  profession,  his  calling  required  him  to  talk,  and  hii 
acquired  information  was  not  sufficient  to  aiiswer  his  emergencies.  Matten 
of  local  gossip  were  soon  exhausted,  and  after  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  invention ;  accordingly,  the  doctor  invented  to  a  very  laise  <»xtsBt 
Besides  professional  stones,  he  had  some  extraordinary  legends  of  persontl 
orowess  and  adventure,  which  might  rank  with  the  marvels  related  by 
Munchausen  ;  one  of  these  was  a  tale  of  wonderfully  soccessf^  poaching. 
In  a  field  near  his  house,  he,  one  evening,  noticed  a  couple  of  hares  plsyiog 
round  a  hay-stack,  as  though,  being  aware  that  all  certificated  sportsmsa 
were  by  tliat  time  engaged  over  their  wine,  they  had  concluded  there  wsi 
no  danger  of  any  interruption  of  their  pastime.  They  had  not  oalcuiated 
upon  poachers ;  and  above  all,  they  had  no  conception  of  the  existence  of  s 
mail  of  Doctor  Sandy's  adaptivo  faculties.  The  frisky  creatures  went  oa 
with  their  gambols  round  the  hay-stack,  and  fur  a  few  minutes  the  doctor 
stood  at  a  distance  admiring  the  spectacle.  But  a  vision  of  hare-pie  camt 
over  him,  and  with  it  an  instinctive  longing  to  see  them  placed  comfortably 
I  in  an  oval  dish,  under  a  crust.  How  ho  was  to  get  them  was  the  questtoa : 
•  for  he  had  no  gun  tliat  would  shoot  in  a  circular  direction  ;  and  they  were 
I  too  quick  and  nimble  in  their  motions  to  afford  him  a  chance  of  hitting 
them  as  they  turned  any  given  point  of  the  circuit.  Besides,  his  gun  was 
in  the  house,  unloaded,  and  he  was  too  impatient  to  think  of  fetciiing  it| 
lest  the  animals  should  get  scent  of  his  errand,  and  ditiappear  in  hia  absence. 
It  happened,  however,  that  he  had  no  need  of  it ;  for  a  bright  idea  strodE 
himi  as  with  a  sort  of  inspiration,  which  effectually  served  his  puipois. 
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He  had  a  ball  of  shoemaker's  wax  in  his  pocket,  which  he  was  eoin^  to 
make  up  into  a  plaster ;  and  it  singularly  enough  occurred  to  him  that 
this  might  prove  a  weapon  with  which  to  slay  the  hares.  So,  cautiously 
approaening  as  near  as  possible,  he  hurled  the  ball  of  wax  in  tho  direction 
in  which  one  of  the  hares  was  coming,  and,  being  an  extraordinary  marks- 
man, hit  the  animal  just  between  the  eyes,  where,  miraculous  to  say,  the 
ball  stuck  fast  till  the  stricken  creature  ran  butt  against  the  head  of  its 
companion  coming  the  other  way,  whereby  tho  wax,  through  its  adhesive 
properties^  held  tho  two  together  in  a  iix,  and  the  doctor  ran  up  and  got 
them  both  I  6uch  a  feat,  perhaps,  had  never  been  done  before,  and  it  was 
therefore  not  unnatural  that  he  should  feel  a  little  pride  in  it,  and  deem  it 
worthy  of  relating. 

But  this  was  nothing  to  the  wonderful  capture  of  the  midges,  which  was 
another  of  his  stories.  It  used  to  be  told  on  this  wise.  One  night,  when 
the  dootor  had  returned  home  rather  late,  and  had  just  seated  himself  in 
hit  arm-ohair  by  the  fire-place,  and  was  taking  off  his  shoes  and  gaiters 
preparatory  to  going  to  bed,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  an  unaccountable 
Duixing  noise  within  the  chimney.  What  in  the  world  it  could  be  he  was 
pussled  to  divine.  His  first  impression  was  that  it  must  be  something 
supernatural,  and  he  began  to  wonder  what  sin  he  had  lately  committed  to 
render  himself  liable  to  such  a  visitation.  Then  he  thought  it  might  be 
vogues  coming  that  way  to  possess  themselves  of  half  a  dozen  sovereigns 
which  he  had  locked  up  in  nis  desk ;  and,  being  not  without  some  bravery, 
he  resolved  to  take  down  his  gun  and  shoot  the  rascals  in  the  le^9  as  they 
descended.  But  neither  legs  nor  arms,  nor  any  fragment  of  a  visible  body 
appeared:  still  the  buzzing,  rumbling  noise  continued,  seeming  like  a 
wmrlwina  that  had  somehow  got  confined  there,  and  was  establishing 
itself  in  permanency.  The  doctor  had  no  great  deal  of  hair  on  his  head, 
but  what  little  he  had  began  to  stand  on  end.  His  mind  was  in  a  cor- 
rsspiondingstate  of  agitation.  He  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  com- 
motion. Was  doomsday  coming,  and  was  this  a  preparatory  announcement  t 
He  could  not  tell.  One  thing,  however,  he  thought  ho  would  just  venture 
OB,  by  way  of  ascertaining.  He  would  shoot  up  the  chimney.  Should  any 
thievish  chimney-sweep,  or  other  evil  disposed  mortal,  be  entangled  in  its 
masee,  the  fellow  would  thus  bo  seasonably  admonished  not  to  descend 
fbrther ;  or,  should  it  happen  to  be  the  Father  of  Evil  concocting  some  new 
mischief,  perliaps  he  would  get  wounded,  and  thereby  be  disabled  from 
going  about  so  much  in  holes  and  comers,  leading  people  into  temptation. 
Any  way,  the  doctor  would  try  a  shot,  and  see.  Bo,  boldly  pushmg  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  up  the  dingy  opening,  he  steadied  himself  and  fired. 
The  report  was  not  heard  in  the  tumult  which  succeeded :  for  down  came 
a  smothering  oloud  of  something  which  covered  Doctor  Shandy  with  unut- 
terable oonnision;  and  he  had  to  wink  and  sneeze  a  good  many  times  beforo 
he  could  take  note  of  what  bad  happened.  Then  his  eyes  beheld  a  si^ht 
which  probably  no  eyes  had  witne.ssea  in  all  the  world  since  the  creation. 
There  lay,  in  enormous  heaps  upon  the  floor,  in  the  fire-grate,  and  choking 
«p  the  ohimnpy,  the  slain  bodies  of  innumerable  midgos ! — all  as  dead  as 
smelts,  or  ginger-beer  that  has  stood  in  glasses  for  a  thousand  years — a 
midtitndinous  holocaust,  or  singed  sacrifice,  such  as,  for  tho  magnitude  of 
the  number  of  the  victims,  was  never  offered  by  any  votary  to  the  most 
unappeasable  of  his  gods.  When  Doctor  Sandy  began  to  show!  them 
together  into  a  comer,  he  found  the  chimney  nearly  two-thirds  full;  and 
having  finally  got  them  in  a  heap,  he  measured  them,  and  found  the  quan- 
tity to  be  sixteen  bushels  and  a. quarter  I  Perhaps  nobody  but  himself 
would  have  thought  of  turning  them  to  account ;  but  the  doctor  was  shrewd 
at  an  ezperiment^  and  so  sal^  them  down  and  fed  a  pig  on  them  for  half 
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the  winter!  He  used  to  say  the  flavour  of  the  pork  was  admirable;  and 
by  way  of  favour,  he  sold  a  ham  of  it  at  half-a-crown  a  pound  to  an  alder- 
man of  his  acquaintance,  who  declared  that,  next  to  turae-soup,  it  was  the 
most  savoury  thing  he  had  ever  tasted ! 

The  doctor  had  scores  of  other  tales  equally  as  marvellous;  but  perhaps 
these  may  suffice  as  specimens  till  we  come  to  write  his  complete  biofir^phy, 
in  twenty  volumes.  There  are  stories  of  him  which  show  not  only  nis  wit 
in  lying,  but  his  skill  in  finding  articles  that  never  had  been  lost.  Thus,  it 
is  related,  that  ^ing  one  day  into  a  carpenter's  shoj^  to  borrow  a  jack-plane, 
he  slily  appropriated  a  little  parcel  of  nails,  and  on  hnding  himself  observed, 
said  he  thought  it  was  half  a  pound  of  sugar  he  had  been  fetching  from  the 
grocer's,  and  which  he  fancied  he  had  put  down,  to  have  his  hands  at  liberty 
m  examining  whether  the  plane  was  properly  set.  Another  time  he  was 
passing  by  the  blacksmith's,  when  seeing  some  han<hr  little  pig-rings  lyii^ 
on  a  ledge  outside,  he  stopped  to  look  at  them,  and  finding  tnem  to  suit  his 
fancy,  he  was  going  to  put  two  or  three  in  his  pocket  for  private  use ;  but 
as  they  had  only  just  been  made  ho  found  them  not,  and  dropped  them,  and 
was  rather  gingerly  picking  them  up  again  when  the  blacksmith  came  sud- 
denly rouna  a  comer,  and  asked  what  he  was  doing!  "  I  was  thinking," 
said  the  doctor,  ^  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  let  such  things  as  these  be  lymg 
about,  and  so  I  was  going  to  bring  them  in  and  caution  you  against  leaving 
them  so  temptingly  exposed  to  passers  by."  The  blacksmith  laughed  ana 
thanked  him,  but  said  he  thought  they  might  be  trusted  to  fie  where 
he  had  placed  them,  at  any  rate  till  they  cool-ed.  But  if  all  be  true  that  is 
told  of  Doctor  Sandy,  he  was  not  always  satisfied  with  merely  petty  pilfer- 
ing. There  was  a  tale  about  his  stealing  a  lady's  linen  garment  nt>m  a 
hedge,  and  cutting  it  up  to  mend  his  shirts ;  but  as  the  lady  never  troubled 
herself  to  go  and  swear  to  the  pieces,  nothing  was  done  to  prove  the  esse, 
and  it  was  by  some  regarded  as  a  scandal,  lie  would  often  borrow  things 
and  forget  to  take  them  home ;  and  as  careless,  unmindful  people,  often 
could  not  remember,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  where  a  thing  had  gone  to,  it 
was  apt  to  be  set  down  vaguely  as  being  ''  lost,"  and  was  thus  left  quietly 
among  the  doctor's  store  of  miscellaneous  articles.  If  any  of  them  ever 
turned  up,  old  Sand^  had  a  ready  turn  for  an  excuse,  and  was  always  either 
iust  going  to  bring  it  home,  or  had  been  lately  wondering  who  it  was  that 
had  been  kind  enough  to  lend  it  him. 

What  with  his  practice  in  the  healinff  art,  his  miraculous  success  in  shoot- 
ing midges,  and  his  adroitness  at  stumbling  unawares  upon  all  sorts  of  waifs 
and  strays,  the  doctor  for  manv  years  realised  a  decent  little  income,  which 
was  quite  sufficient  to  supply  nim  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the 
comforts  of  existence.    It  is  not  within  our  recollection  whether  he  was  an  old 
bachelor  or  a  widower,  but  he  was  certainly  a  single  man,  and  for  a  hmg  while 
lived  alone,  managing  his  domestic  matters  himself,  without  assistance  from 
womankind.    But  by  some  sing^ular  fatality,  as  if  the  invisible  powers  had  con- 
spired to  upset  his  quietude,  he  became  post-maturely  smitten  with  a  passion 
tnat  woula  have  heen  more  properly  in  character  with  his  younger  days, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  thereabouts,  had  the  andadty  to  marry  a 
young  wife !    Of  course,  all  the  neighbourhood  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  absurdity  of  the  match;  but  old  Sandy  did'nt  care;  he  was  bent  on 
matrimon^r,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  adventure  by  any  amount  of 
derisive  criticism.    He  jumped  over  the  churchyard  stile  as  nimbly  as  a  boy 
of  seventeen,  as  he  lea  his  blooming  bride  away  after  the  ceremony ;  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  showing  to  gainsayers  that,  if  he  was  a  little 
seasoned  m  point  of  years,  he  had  still  a  deal  of  spirit  and  activity,  and  could 
face  the  world  without  abashment.    For  the  first  few  months  he  was  very 
jovial,  and  seemed,  in  a  manner,  to  have  renewed  his  youth;  so  that  peopw 
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said  old  Sandy  was  growing  back  into  jnyenili^,  and  wonld  soon  become  a 
boy.    But  in  no  creat  while  it  was  observable  that  he  was  desperately  hen- 

fecked,  and  manifested  in  gait  and  countenance  the  sig^s  of  tnat  condition, 
n  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  found  himself,  greatly  to  his  inconyenience, 
the  &ther  of  a  family,  which  went  on  rapidly  increasing  till  there  were  more 
mouths  than  he  could  feed.  During  these  years  his  doctoring  practice  very 
much  fell  off— the  faith  of  people  uuling  them  in  his  skill,  when  they  saw 
him  so  hopelessly  going  down  in  the  wond.  Not  being  able  any  longer  to 
live  by  sur^ry,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  hand  to  work  as  a  day  labourer. 
The  last  tune  we  saw  him  Jbe  was  scraping  gravel  on  the  roads,  and  had 
reg^ular  relief  from  the  parish.  This  descent  mto  pauperism  completely  broke 
down  his  spirits,  so  that  you  could  see  at  a  glance  ne  was  a  distressed  and 
weary-hearted  man.  Poor  old  Doctor  Bandy !  thy  last  years,  I  know,  were 
very  sad ;  and  I  can  discern  that  it  all  came  of  that  untimely  re-juveniscence, 
in  which,  perhaps,  thy  soul  took  too  much  pride,  and  which  plunged  thee 
into  a  state  so  unbeseeming  to  thy  years.  Rocking  the  cradle,  as  our  country 
saying  is,  "  with  woollen  mittens,"  was  a  pastime  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  requirements  of  thy  grey  old  age.  Hadst  thou  had  tne  wit  to  think  of  it, 
ihon  must  have  known,  too,  to  what  a  dismal  fate  thou  wast  commltUng  thy 
descendants :  bom  as  they  were  most  of  them  to  immediate  pauperism,  and 
with  souls  so  pauperised  from  the  beginning  as  to  be  in  danger  of  never  rising 
to  a  sense  of^mimly  or  womanly  iDdenendence— what  a  K>t  was  thatl  If 
Rhadamanthus  has  got  hold  of  thee,  1  make  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  put 
thee  on  the  pur;f^torial  treadmill ;  though,  perhaps,  that  were  a  needless 
chastisement,  seemg  that  thou  hadst  purgatory  enough  in  this  life,  and  wert 
not  particularly  improved  by  it.  Be  thy  fate,  however,  a  warning  to  other 
adventurous  old  bo^rs,  verginff  upon  sixty,  who,  without  capital  in  hand  or 
immediate  expectations,  shall  be  bent  on  marrying  girls  young  enough  to  be 
their  grand-daughters:  for  if  thou  wert  here  again  to  nve  the  result  of  thy 
experience,  thou  wouldst  assuredly  echo  the  advice  of  mi.  Punch  to  ail  "  per- 
sons about  to  marry,"  and  say— "Don't !*' 


g;0-gn:g  anir  ^a-^ottoixi. 


High  hopes  that  bum'd  like  stars  sublime, 

Gk)  down  i'  the  heavens  of  Freedom ; 
And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 

We  bitterliest  need  'em  ! 
But  never  sit  we  down  and  say 

There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow  ; 
We  walk  the  wilderness  to  day. 

The  Promised  Land  to-morrow. 

Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now. 

There  are  no  uowers  blooming  I 
Yet  life  beats  in  the  frozen  bough, 

And  Freedom's  spring  is  coming ! 
And  Freedom's  tide  come  up  alway. 

Though  we  may  strand  in  sorrow ; 
And  our  good  bark,  aground  to-day, 

Shall  float  again  to-morrow. 
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^  f  iitit  pttgir. 


Music  ii  niiBic,  and  I  love  it ;  but  when  one  piano  onlj  leftTM  of  fat 
another  to  begin,  or  for  three  morer  to  start  forfiitimo,  vrhj^  mmic  h  mert 
than  enongh,~«nd  that  is  the  exact  state  of  things  in  Paris  at  this 
moment.  Yon  cannot  flee  the  pianos !  their  sounds  eome  np  flrom  belsir, 
down  from  abore,  in  at  your  window,  from  oyer  the  way ;  make  sweeps  st 
jovL  from  round  the  comer,  madden  you,  make  you  swear,  and  force  yon  ts 
wish  Apollo's  1  jre  down  every  one  of  the  performers'  throats.  I  do  thiak 
that  if  a  furnished  house  keeper,  in  a  good  stf eet  in  Paris,  were  to  pat  a 
board  up  outside  his  house,  whereon  sliould  be  the  legend — ^^No  piaiMt 
or  piano  in  this  house,  and  all  the  windows  are  double" — I  do  think,  Inf, 
that  that  proprietor  might  ask  double  prices,  and  yvt  always  hate  Jul 
house  full. 

Recently  living  in  Paris,  I  have  sn£tered  from  the  pianos.  I  have  dasM 
books  about  through  their  gentle  means ;  I  have  cursed  madly.  Bven  tbs 
porter  had  a  piano  and  a  guitar  |  and  one  night  he  gave  a  coneeri— the 
first  of  a  senes— an  amateur  concert.  He  asked  me  to  attend  ;,I  bowed 
and  said  I  would. 

Go  with  me  to  this  concert — do. 

I  go  in.  M.  Champs—the  porter,  who  has  two  rooms  to  himself  in  te 
bottom  of  the  house — welcomes  me,  gives  me  tea. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  the  company  is  not  as  badly 
dressed,  if  I  except  two  or  three — especially  except  one  yotiii#  fratsle^ 
whose  shoulders  stick  out  so  much  that  1  want  to  hammer  them  Awn  with 
something  hard.  Bhe  wears  a  low  dress  (few  dress,  Indeed,)  whidi  shows 
those  odious  shoulders  off  to  the  worst  disadvantage.  And  the  Mil  roond 
the  top  of  her  dress  sticks  out,  too ;  and  I  can  see  lining  undeneath. 
Also  this  youDjT  female  has  elbows  of  the  sharpest,  and  she  has  dressed 
her  hair  in  a  tashion  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  ;— 
altogether  she  is  almost  aA  vexing  as  her  father,  who  does  so  perspire  that 
I  fear  I  shall  have  to  tell  him  togo  away,  and  let  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
fall  upon  other  parts  of  Paris.  Ue  is  a  fat,  short-necked  man,  with  a 
pompous  face,  and  a  pompous  gold-rimmed  pair  of  eye-glasses. 

There  are  about  a  score  of  people  present,  and  I  feel  sure  they  are  all 
to  sing  or  play  ;  there  are  fiddles  under  chairs,  and  flutes  on  ieqges,  and 
accordians  in  laps. 

Altogether,  1  hope  I  shall  find  some  amusement  here. 

A  spoon  drops  from  a  cup— it  is  the  sharp-shouldered  girl's. 

'^My  daughter,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  says  tne  papa  with  the 
(rold-riramed  spectacles,— eyeglasses.  **  O,  papa — I'm  aft^a." — ^**  Why  I  ** 
"  Because  I  shall  have  to  sing.*' — *'  Why  are  you  afiraid  of  singing !"  "0, 
papa^ — I'm  afraid." — ''  R-r-r-p — pick  up  your  Spoon.**    •  O,  papa,  yes." 

1  am  wedged  in,  or  I  would  pick  up  the  spoon. 

Ultimately,  the  tea  is  cleared  away.  The  concert  is  going  to  begin  ^ 
yes,  but  who  is  going  to  begin  it  t 

Everybody  is  most  concessive ;  nobody  likes  to  begin  ;  evoTybody  prays 
everybody  else.  At  last  four  voung  gentlemen  riM  simultaneously  and 
perform  a  quartett  instrumental.    I  can't  say  I  like  it. 

Done,— the  papa  says,  "My  daughter,  sing.**  *0,  papa,  I  can't**— •  Yoa 
shall,  daughter."  "  O,  papa  !"— «*If  you  don't  Pll  take  away  your  waao 
to-morrow,  as  sure  as  you  dropped  the  spoon."    ^  0,  papa  I " 
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N.B. — The  papa  and  dan^^hier  eonyene  in  a  whifper,-~I  hear  the  con- 
Tersation  only  by  great  exertion. 

**  My  daughter  will  oblige,"  says  the  papa, — and,  like  a  lamb  led  to  the 
altar,  does  the  sharp-shonldored  girl  go  to  the  piano. 

*'  O,  papa,"— here  she  speaks  aload — ''I  could*nt  dream  of  accompanying 
myself,—!  conld'nt ;  I  should  mix  up  the  keys." 

**  Sir,  I'll  accompany,"  says  a  little  boy  with  a  voice  as  sharp  as  the  yonng 
lady's  shoulders  ;  and  ho  oomes  forwara  with  tho  air  of  a  dazzling  sun. 

"A  prodigy,"  says  a  lady  near  me  to  another  lady ;  "  a  prodigy ;  he  isn't 
eleven,  and  he  plays  like— oh,  like  a  man." 

**  The  angel,    says  the  other  lady. 

And,  indeed,  if  he  is  an  angel,  he  is  a  procjuathie  one.  Here  he  is,  with 
biff  retreating  jaw  and  his  progressing  nose,  sitting  at  the  piano,  and  tapping 
it  like  a  pig  as  he  must  be.  The  papa  aj^reee  to  turn  the  leaves,  and  fixes 
bis  eye-glasses  to  that  end,  and  sticks  his  left  hand  amongst  his  ribs,  while 
the  sharp-shouldered  daughter  quivers — as  to  her  shoulders,  horribly— 
they  looK  like  boncy  jolly. 

Ilie  poor  girl  sings  a  doleful  ditty,  which  is  like  a  soft  wind  ;  and  the 
little  prodiffy  tries  to  drown  her  voice  in  deep  notes ;  whUo  an  elderly 
lady  in  the  oackground  looks  eeraphically  happy. 

At  last  the  performance  comes  to  an  end. 

*  Now  then,**  says  a  vulgar  woman  who  has  been  talking  the  whole  time 
of  the  song, — **  Now  then/* 

I  look  towards  tho  speaker,  and  find  she  has  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  young 
lady  who  is  coolly  arranging  her  dress  and  fitting  a  bracelet. 

""Now  then,  Piccolomini,"  says  the  vulgar  woman,  looking  at  her  daughter, 
who  is  the  cool  young  lady,  and  who  is  still  arranging  t£e  dress  and  the 
bracelet. 

**  Piccolomini !  *'  I  say  to  mysolf,  and  look  at  the  ^oung  girl ;  and,  sure 
enough,  there  ii  a  likeness  in  her  face  to  Piccolomini — a  iikoness,  as  there 
is  a  likeness  in  our  Mr.  Punches  caricatures  to  the  caricatured.  She  is  a 
girl  with  a  bust  fit  to  knock  a  man  down  to  look  upon,  and  with  the  boldest 
eyes ;  dear  me. 

^The  dear  girl.''  says  an  old  lady  near  hor. 

''  She  shall  bo  dear  enough  some  day  ;  the  opera  treasurer  shall  find  out 
that,"  says  the  vulgar  mother,  dusting  her  hands  grandly. 

**  Mamma,"  says  the  bold  girl,  **  pniy  don't ;''  and  in  a  tone  which  says 
*•  pray  do.*' 

**  The  dear  girl,"  says  the  old  lady  again— who,  I  feel  sure,  can't  hear, 
and  pretends  to  like  the  music  simply  to  prove  that  her  listening  organiza- 
tion is  perfect.— "The  dear  girl." 
j       "Now,  my  child,  what  will  yon  sing!— stop,"  says  the  vulgar  ladv, 
!  finishing  witn  a  bang.    **  Stop." 

She  rushes  to  the  door,  which  is  open,  for  the  room  is  close,  fetches  it  to 
with  a  slam;  goes  to  the  windows,  oloses  them  both ;  sets  a  chair  for  herself 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  that  she  may  catch  most  delicately  the  sounds  of 
the  dear  girFs  voice,  and  then  she  says,  "O,  how  she  sang  last  night — how 
she  sang  fast  night ;  everybody  wanted  to  double  encore  ner,  but  she  was 
not  permitted  to  sing  a  third  time— J  would  not  permit  her  ;  we  must  take 
care  of  her  voice,  the  dear  girl.  Now,  Addle,  what  will  yon  sing  f " — Addle 
shrngs  her  shoulders. 

*  UMta  Diva !"  asks  mamma. — Again  Addle  shmga  her  shoulders,  look- 
ing ronnd  on  the  company  as  she  does  so. 

^' Ah  vous  dires,'  with  variations." — The  dear  girl  elevates  her  eyebrows. 

''Or  Picoolomini's  air,  <The  Traviatat'"  asks  mamma— The  dear  girl 

smiles  and  rises,  while  two  gentlemen  msh  to  help  her-4f  she  wants  help  $ 
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— ^indeed  she  seems  a  good  deal  more  fitted  to  help  them^  for  thej  both  look 
weak,  than  they  her. 

**  Brava,  brava,"  says  the  old  lady  whom  I  know  to  be  deaf. 

Aided  by  the  gentlemen,  the  dear  girl  seats  herself  at  the  piano.  She 
fosses — she  jumps  up  and  down  a  little  on  the  seat — she  drives  her  brace- 
lets up  her  arms — she  touches  her  ear-rings — and  then  she  gives  a  horrible 
crash  on  the  piano.  That  done,  there  is  a  long  stop,  daring  which  a  peddling 
dropping  noise  is  heard.  The  dear  girl's  mother  starts  up  from  the  chsir 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  demands  to  know  what  the  noise  is.  She 
discovers,  at  last,  that  it  is  the  pianoing  prodigy,  aged  eleven,  who  is  haTing 
a  private  game  of  marbles  in  his  own  private  trousers  pocket.  His  mother 
takes  the  stones  from  his  pocket  and  puts  them  in  her  own  ;  then  Piccolo- 
mini  favours  us  with  another  crash  ;  after  that  she  somehow  blurs  upon  the 
keys  up  and  down,  and  then  she  begins  to  sing.  She  sings  three  notes, 
— they  seem  to  come  from  the  clouds,  they  are  so  misty — and  then  shestopi 
and  coughs,  while  the  two  gentlemen  who  stand  near  her  look  on  wish 
sympathy. 

The  mother  rushes  to  Piccolomini  again,  and  asks  her  what  u  the  matter. 
The  dear  girl  seems  to  seek  for  some  time,  and  then  she  says,  '*  One  of 
these  gentlemen  has  some  pachouli  on  him.  I  never  can  sing  if  them's 
pachouli  about." 

"  Go  away— to  the  other  end  of  the  room,"  mamma  entreats;  and  the 
scented  gentleman  going,  the  pairent  leans  over  her  Piccolomini'sshoalder, 
and  says  "  Now." 

"  Now  "  she  does,  and  a  very  pretty  do  it  is.  The  guests  begin  talking 
that  they  may  not  begin  screaming.  Piccolomini  comes  to  a  triU ;  every- 
body stops  to  hear  the  trill,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  it  there  is — ^there  is 
a  smack  heard,  just  like  a  kiss. 

There  is  a  giggle — a  laugh ;  and  Piccolomini  rises  from  the  piano. 

"  I  knew  I  couldn't  sing,  mamma,"  she  says ;  ^  I  never  can  after  I  hare 
been  near  pachouli." 

Meanwhile  the  company  applaud  and  giggle--it  may  be  the  kisB^  it  mar 
be  Piccolomini — it  may  be  both. 

As  for  roe,  I  look  about.    I  miss  the  porter's  daughter — a  simple  little 

r'rl ;  and  I  also  miss  a  vain,  beardless,  little,  broad-hipped  man,  upon  whom 
have  seen  the  simple  little  lass  look  with  love,  reverence, and  aioiiration. 

The  porter  himself,  and  his  wife,  are  too  busily  engaged  about  keepbif 
the  concerted  ball  going,  to  pav  any  attention  to  the  aosence  of  the  simple 
little  maid ;  and  so  comes  another  piece. 

A  comic  song — which  may  be  well  enough,  but  I  haven't  enough  French 
to  see  the  force  of  it. 

Then  that  little  wretch  of  a  boy  plavs  variations — ^he  calls  them,— I  would 
call  them  the  screams  of  the  untuned ;  but  they  come  to  an  end  at  last,  as 
does  the  concert ;  and  then  we  all  go  away. 

The  dear  girl  wraps  herself  up  warm  in  thick  shawls,  for  fear  of  cold,  and 
goes  off  with  her  mother,  who  deplores  the  pachouli,  and  says  of  what  a 
treat  that  odious  perfume  has  deprived  the  company.  The  deaf  old  Isdr 
— I  have  found  her  out  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  deaf— -goes  away  serene  ana 
satisfied,  for  she  thinks  she  has  humbugged  us  all.  The  pompous  fither 
goes  away  cranching,  and  bearing  off  with  him  his  precious  daughter,  with 
her  shoulders  sticking  out  through  her  shawl,  I  declare.  The  little  prodigy 
goes  away  ferriting  his  restored  marbles.  And  all  the  amateur  mustaaos 
go  away  with  their  various  instruments,  and  taking  a  good  deal  more  care 
of  them  than  of  themselves ;  while  the  beardless,  wide-hipped,  little  man, 
who  has  made  a  conquest  of  the  simple  little  daughter  of  the  porter,  takes 
a  killing  leave  of  that  engulphed  little  lady,  and  says  ^  Adim^Mn  f^!* 


'W' 
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^  #tto  Ptxrrt  Morirs  al)r0irf  ^nnixgmttd. 


BY  CHARLES  HARBWICK,  P.G.M, 


In  a  preceding  paper  on  iho  management  of  friendly  societies,  I  stated 
that  I  had  <'yet  another  and  stronger  reason*'  why  the  ''office  clubs*'  insti- 
tuted by  the  u{)per  classes  were  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
industrious  provident  men  of  this  country,  the  consideration  of  which  I 
postponed  to  a  future  occasion.  I  now,  therefore,  resume  the  subject.  The 
reason  referred  to  mainly  rests  upon  a  strong  conviction  that  the  British 
character  is  deeply  imbued  with  an  innate  love  of  the  great  principle  of 

SELF  GOVERNMENT. 

This  impression  is  the  result  of  no  flimsy  theory,  germinated  by  my  own 
legitimate  share  of  I'Inglish  enthusiasm,  fed  upon  the  fulsome  oratorical 
garbage  too  frequently  served  up  as  a  palatable  condiment  with  the  dull, 
meaningless,  clap-trap  of  after-dinner  harangues  ;  it  is  the  result  of  much 
actual  communion  with  the  more  intelligent  of  the  workingclasses,  in  their 
practical  efforts  for  moral  and  social  advancement.  We  Englishmen  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the  liberty-loving  instincts  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  progenitors, of  the  electoral  character  of  their  municipNcdand 
political  institutions,  and  of  their  cordial  detestation  of  autocratic  as- 
sumption, whatever  may  be  the  form  of  its  manifestation.  From  the  period 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  great  principles  of  absolute  or  oligarohal 
authority  and  the  ancient  electoral  right  have  been  in  constant  collision. 
Stej)  by  step,  centurv  bv  century,  irresponsible  authority  has  waned  before 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  barons  and  the  people,  and  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Acts  of  the  Convention  of  1(>89,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882^ 
remain  as  memorials  of  the,  at  least,  partial  re-conquest  of  the  country 
by  what  is  termed  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  True,  the  labouring  men 
amongst  our  ancestors  shared  not  these  boasted  privileges.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  slaves.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  repeal 
of  the  feudal  laws  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  really  tangible  emanci- 
pation of  the  labouring  classes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  liave  commenced  till 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  on  account  of  the  string^ent  laws  to  which 
they  were  still  subjected ;  laws  which  not  only  utterly  ignored  the  ri^^ht 
of  the  toiler  to  sell  his  labour  in  the  best  market,  but  which  compelled  him 
to  accept  the  offer  of  any  employer  in  his  parish  who  demanded  his  ner* 
vices,  at  a  price  -fixed  by  act  of  parliament  I  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  necessitated  the  poor  laws 
of  JBUizabeth.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  her  brother  Edward  VI., 
an  act  was  passed,  professedly  ''for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  the 
relief  of  tho  poor  and  impotent  persons,"  which  pretty  plainlv  intimates 
what  sort  of  freedom  the  aristocracy  of  the  16th  centurv  consiaered  as  the 
right  or  privilege  of  the  working  population.  The  said  act  declares  that 
if  a  man  refuse  to  work  at  statute  pnces,  he  shall  be  branded  with  the  letter 
V  (vagabond),  and  declared  a  slave  for  two  years  to  any  one  who  shall 
demand  him.  If  he  resisted  this  invasion  of  his  freedom  by  an  attempt  to 
escape,  the  letter  S  was  burnt  upon  his  cheek,  and  he  was  decreed  to  oe  a 
slave  for  life  !  If  his  Anglo-Saxon  liberty-loving  propensities  urged  him 
to  a  further  effort  in  this  direction,  the  then  mercifuland  equitable  laws 
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of  England  adjudged  him  to  death  as  a  felon  !  Nay,  strangers  it  maj 
sound  to  the  ears  of  those  previously  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  as  late  as 
the  year  1768  (but  ninety  years  ago),  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  the 
London  tailors  should  be  compelled  to  labour  from  six  in  the  momiog  to 
seven  in  the  evening,  "with  an  interval  of  one  hour  only  for  refreshment!'' 
The  said  act  likewise  decreed  that  the  wages  of  the  free  English  fabricator 
of  human  clothing  should  not  exceed  two  shillings  and  sovenpence  per 
day,  except  at  a  period  of  general  mourning,  when,  for  the  space  of  one 
month,  ho  was  permitted  to  demand  the  sum  of  five  shillings  and^  three 
halfpence.  If  any  master  or  workman  committed  the  atrocious  crime  of 
paying  or  receiving  more  than  the  sums  mentioned,  the  ofi^nder  was  sub- 
jected to  the  penalty  of  two  months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour!  Nay, 
more  :  in  order  to  prevent  the  *'  free  and  independent*'  master  tailors  of 
London  evading  the  law  by  the  employment  of  workmen  whose  locatioa 
was  more  than  nve  miles  distant  from  the  city,  the  party  so  offending  wsa 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  £500— a  somewhat  heavy  punishment,  to  our 
modern  notions,  even  for  so  very  enormous  an  offence  !  It  was  not  until 
17f)5,  that  workmen  could  legally  travel,  in  search  of  employment,  out  of 
their  own  parish.  In  that  year  it  was  first  enacted  that  poor  persons  should 
not  be  removed  until  thev  actually  became  chargeable  to  the  parish!  Previ* 
ously,  it  was  quite  sufiicient  that  a  man  was  poor,  in  order  to  cause  his  being 
summaiily  ejected  from  the  locality  into  which  ho  bad  so  impertinently 
intruddd  !  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Pitt,  to  his  honour  as  a  statesman, 
first  raised  his  voice  against  the  principle  of  these  semi-slavery  enactments. 
The  increase  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  expansion  of  tho  general  legis- 
lative and  commercial  intellect,  has  now  nearly  swept  away  all  these 
antiquated  enactments  of  a  selfish  and  ignorant  authority.  Some  few 
tattered  shreds,  however,  till  within  a  year  or  two,  demanded  and  received 
the  deference  due  to  obsolete  but  unrepealed  fragments  of  the  British 
Statute  Book.  So  much  for  the  "  good  old  times,"  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the 
population  were  concerned  1 

The  working  man  of  the  present  day,  under  whatever  disadvantages  in 
some  respects,  is  nevertheless  legally  free  to  sell  his  own  labour  at  the  best 
price  he  can  procure,  and  in  what  locality  his  necessities  or  his  inclination 
may  dictate.  lie  con  dispose  of  his  little  capital,  when  once  earned,  with 
ecjually  perfect  freedom.  Ho  can  likewise,  now,  legally  combine  with  his 
fellow  men  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  where  individual  effort 
is  inoperative  or  inadequate.  His  last  resource,  in  afRiction,  daring  hi« 
transition  state  from  serfdom  to  personal  freedom,  was  the  parish.  When 
the  shackles  fell  from  his  limbs,  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  expanded  in 
his  heart.  His  liberty  brought  dignity  and  responsibility.  The  serf  had  a 
right  to  maintenance  from  his  lord.  The  semi-serf  felt  it  no  degradation  to 
receive,  regularly,  a  portion  of  his  wages  from  the  parish,  while  his  strength 
lasted ;  and,  when  that  failed,  he  looked  forward  without  shame  to  the 
workhouse  as  an  asylum.*  But  the  free  man  has  no  such  contract.  He 
feels  there  can  exist  no  true  liberty  without  self-dependence.  Hence  the 
origin  of  sick  clubs  and  other  friendly  societies  ;  the  insaranoe  companies 
of  the  working  man  ;  the  honourable  substitute  for  the  parish  relief  of  the 

*  In  a  debate  in  the  Houm  of  Commons*  in  1817,  on  patiUons  from  Donetahir*  •omplaiiilaf 
of  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  poor  rates,  which  amounted  in  one  year  to  19s.  and  in  anotber  to 
21«.  in  the  pound,  **  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  official  position  fJbrded  him  the  meant  of  ob- 
taining the  best  information,  expressed  his  eoOTictlon  *  that  in  taset  whire  19#.  or  SOt.  in  Uu 
pound  were  paid /or  poor  ratett  16«.  qf  that  would  be  found  to  be  woget  paid  in  the  tkapi 
af  poor  rates,'  for  that  the  farmers  had  long  been  in  the  habit,  in  many  parU  of  tho  eoaatiy, 
of  paying  a  great  proportion  of  the  wages  of  farm  labour  out  of  tho  poor  ratoo.**— Sir  George 
NicKollt  I  Englith  Poor  Law.  mt  r- 
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There  appear*  to  be  iomothinp^  extremelj  tApttratinr  to  the  human 
heart  in  the  very  gonad  of  the  word  "  I'hilanthrojiy."  This  periDnifled 
Tirtne  ii  evidently  a  twin  Lrotlier  of  "  Charity,"  aiid  doubtlcBa  potaetaes, 
in  common  with  liia  amiable  and  nuivcrsally  beloved  sjatcr,  the  power  of 
hidinft  from  the  Ijmc-eyed  pnblic  a  multitude  of  genteel  peccadilloes. 
But  philanthropy,  like  charity,  may  be  either  real  and  nnaasumin^,  or 
superficial  aod  oatentatiouB.  Between  these  two  Tarieties  there  exists  aa 
wide  a  diBlinetion  as  between  pure  mid  loaf  and  the  "  Dutch  tinsel "  com- 
monly  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  giii|>erbread  bipeds  and  quadnipeda 
so  highly  prized  by  the  Juvenile  portion  of  the  community.  It  is  quite 
ponible  to  nurse  and  fondle  a  virtuous  impulse  until  it  deseuErates  into  a 
merely  selfiah  enjoyment  of  the  "pleasure  of  doinc  good."  The  highest 
exhibition  of  tbc  spirit  of  true  philaDthropy  is  to  bo  found  in  the  ettorta 
which  are  directed  towards  the  destruction  of  the  neeesiitiea  which  demand 
its  exercise.  It  is  essentially,  when  genuioe,  suicidal  in  its  operation.  To 
the  existence  of  the  superficial  or  "sham"  philanthropy,  as  Thomas  Carlyle 
would  style  it,  public  applause,  and  honour  and  authority  over  the  parties 
philanthropised,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  are  essential  iDgrcdients. 

Since  the  working  men  of  £n|;laDd,  by  their  own  strenuous  efforts,  have 
iDcceeded  in  glvln);  practical  form  to  their  sense  of  the  responBibility  inhe- 
rent in  the  po»Msion  of  true  liberty,  a  vast  amount  of  philanthropic 
commendation  and  pliilunthropic  advice  has  been  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
them.  A  large  proportion  of  this  is  fashioned,  doubtless,  from  the  trne 
Australian  nugget :  but  I  fancy  1  can  now  and  then  detect  a  little  of  the 
(•audier  glitter  of  the  gingerbread  sheen  previously  reforrod  to.  The  latter 
ia  often  accompanied  o^  loud  flourishes  of  trumpets  in  honour  of  ils  own 
disintorostedncss,  and  violent  denunciation  of  those  unfortunate  children  ol 
mentnl  dnrknesa  who  fancy  they  do  not  require  its  patronixtog  assistance  ; 
or  who,  n-itb  greater  premimption,  positively  rcfase  to  be  dietaied  to  by  any 
self-styled  [ihilanthroj^ist,  however  learned,  cither  in  bis  own  eltimatton  or 
in  tho  opinion  of  thoso  who  dispense  popular  honours  in  this  direction. 
The  fact  is,  the  working  men  of  England,  having-  once  tasted  of  freedom, 
and  its  highest  privilege,  sulf-govemment,  like  it  so  well  that  they  will  de- 
fend it,  not  only  ogainst  all  professed  foes,  but  against  the  machinations  of 
amiable  but  somewhat  insidious  friends,  who  appear  to  be  now  anxious  to 
■hare,  if  not  to  monopolise,  the  honour  and  authority  incident  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  very  provident  iiutitutions  which,  in  the  earher  period  of  their 
existence,  were  treated  hjr  them  with  indifference  or  contempt. 

This  is  the  true  Dritish  spiril,  and  ought  to  be  fostered  by  ever; 
lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  they  are  not 
■nfliciently  edncatcd  toundenstand  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  detenntne 
the  financial  conditions  requiule  for  fulnre  stability.  My  answer  is,  as  it 
over  has  been, — If  you  think  so,  cease  your  abuse,  and  give  them  instruc- 
tion !  They  have,  so  far  as  the  Manchester  Unity  Is  concerned,  progressed 
more,  in  this  respect,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  during  the  past  few 
years,  than  some  of  these  "disinterested"  advocates  of  "otlice  clubs" 
aeem  to  be  aware  of,  or,  at  least,  appear  to  be  incUued  to  acknowledge. 
Nay,  there  are  many  of  its  members,  even  in  moderately  bumble  circum- 
stancea,  who  more  tliorou);hlv  understand  the  qaustion,  theoretically  and 
practieally,  than  the  best  of  their  would-be  teachers.  Kven  if  all  the  vala- 
able  knowledge  were  in  the  sole  poHseasion  of  the  directors  of  tbese  office 
clubi,  which  I  deny,  it  would  still  be  highly  undesirable  that  tli«  self- 
governed  clubs  of  the  working  men  should  he  deetroved. 

In  the  first  pUce, — In  what  comtits  this  vannteit  superior  knowledge ! 
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Why  nmply,  a  portion  of  the  post  financial  experience  of  a  number  of  these 
societies  has  been  thrown  into  a  tabular  form,  so  as  to  be  arailable  for  fatnre 

Siidance.  But  is  not  all  this  equally  open  to  the  inspection  and  stodj  of 
e  intelliffeut  members  of  the  self-^vemed  body  I  If  they  hare  found  it 
a  long  ana  toilsome  labour  to  explain  a  portion  even  of  its  teachings  to  the 
more  uneducated  members,  have  the  agents  of  the  office  dubs  met  with 
better  success  I  I  answer,  decidedly  not.  Indeed,  owing  to  their  ignormnce 
of  many  matters  of  detail  and  management,  and  consequent  blundering, 
they  have  rather  increased  the  difficulty  to  the  earnest  practical  labooren 
in  the  cause  of  progress,  by  inducing  doubts  in  the  illiterate  mind  as  to  the 
reliability  of  any  c^culations  whatever.  Nav,  the  contradictions  of  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  themselves,  as  evidenced  on  their  examination 
before  the  parliamentary  committees,  and  in  their  published  works,  have 
themselves  materially  added  to  the  difficulty  to  which  I  refer.  Whatssji 
Mr.  Nelson,  a  gentleman  who  holds  a  very  high  position  as  an  actuary  snd 
writer  upon  friendly  societies !  At  page  xxii.  in  the  preface  to  his  recently 
published  edition  of  **  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics,"  he  observes : — 

**  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  observations  and  facts  in  pp. 
440 — S,  on  the  Government  Analysis  of  the  sickness  experienced  by  fnendlj 
societies  during  the  quinquennium  1846 — 50,  and  printed  in  ParliameDtsiy 
Papers  No.  955  of  1853,  and  No.  506  of  the  year  1854.  jSmm  the  disastroc^ 
publiocUum  of  the  Highland  SooUty's  tablet,  in  1824^  perhape  no  other  to  un/ortUMate 
event  cu  the  puUioaiion  of  what  it  termed  the  Government  Tablet,  keu  ariaen  is  the 
hittory  of  benefit  and  friendly  societies,  and  into  the  nature  of  the  mischief 
likely  to  be  occasioned  by  it,  I  have  fully  entered  in  the  pages  already 
referred  ta  A  careful  perusal  of  these  observations  mvjf  tatufy  every  <m 
having  a  vraatieal  knowledge  of  the  management  of  friendly  tocietiet,  of  the  imwuntxt 
danger  oj  circulating  tueh  documentt  under  government  tanction  !  " 


»» 


And  yet  these  tables  were  calculated  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  government 
actuary  !    Again,  Mr.  Neison,  on  the  following  page,  says  : — 

"  The  portion  of  the  Appendix  in  question  commences  in  page  37,  and  is 
entitled  ' Su^estions,  by  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  th^  Registrar  of  Friendl? 
Societies  in  England,  for  the  Establishment  of  Friendly  Societies ;  with 
Tables  of  Contributions  for  Payments  in  Sickness,  &.c.^  In  page  39  he 
states  that  'provision  should  be  made,  in  the  rules,  that  nothing  out  sicknesi 
incapacitating  from  labour,  and  requiring  constant  medical  treatment,  and 
of  hmited  ouration — as  contradistinguished  from  chronic  ailments  and 
mere  decrepitude — should  be  provided  for ;  and  that  slight  paralysis,  blind- 
ness, mental  disorder,  or  senile  infirmity,  should  not  entitle  a  member  to 
sick  relief  from  his  society.'  And  again,  at  page  ^  it  is  stated  that  the 
Tables  'are  not  intended  to  meet  the  case  of^ chronic  infirmity  demanding 
little  or  no  medical  attention.' 


«'i 


This  is  certainly,"  continues  Mr.  Neison;  '^ a  moit  extraordinary  t^ggeidim 
to  come  from  one  holdina  an  apj^ntment  of  to  high  pretentiont.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  Registrar's  views  of  what  the  establishment  of 'a 
friendlv  society  is  meant  by  him  to  effect.  It  surely  cannot  be  his  object 
to  work  out  a  mere  problem  in  medical  science,  in  order  to  determine  the 
relation  between  acute  and  chronic  diseaaes ;  and  still,  looking  at  hit  tHoget- 
tiont  in  the  mottfavouraUe  light  it  it  pottible  to  regard  them,  no  one  can  conclude 
that  there  is  any  intention  to  make  benefit  societies  self-supporting  prori- 
dent  institutions,  which  shall,  during  the  physical  vicissitudes  to  which  all 
flesh  is  heir  to,  render  their  members  independent  of  the  parish  and  the 
workhouse.  *  *  *  It  will  also  be  found  that  in  the  published 
Analysis  of  the  Qovemment  Returns  themselves,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  '  chronic  ailment  and  mere  decrepitude'  are  nowhere  given  ;  so  that 
80  fiur  as  those  documents  and  the  i^e^ufrar'i^instructionB  are  concerned. 
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the  promoters  and  those  interested  in  the  management  of  friendly  societies^ 
have  no  choice  hut  to  follow  imolicitly  the  Grovemment  Tahles,  and  permit 
ahout  one  memher  in  seven,  of  the  sickness  claimants  above  the  age  of 
forty,  to  he  drafted  to  the  workhouse.  Had  the  eliminated  elements  in 
question  been  given  as  a  separate  and  distinct  series  of  results,  data  would 
have  been  available  for  societies  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for 
'  chronic  ailment  and  mere  decrepitude/  but  noiking  of  the  kind  keu  been  done. 
It  is  therefore  hoped  that  all  interested  in  friendly  societies  will  soon 
become  fully  aware  of  tke  defeetite  and  mott  diaadrous  aepeet  under  wkiek  tke 
refultM  of  tke  Government  Analytis  of  Sickneu  koi  been  tubmiUed  to  tkefmUie,** 

The  partially-educated  workine  man  may  well  hesitate, before  he  consents 
to  be  **  led  by  the  nose  as  tenderly  as  asses  are /'  when  he  discovers  that 
those  in  whom  he  is  told  to  place  implicit  confidence,  entertain  no  such 
profound  veneration  for  the  opinions  or  advice  of  each  other.  Mr.  Pratt's 
office  is  legally  restricted  to  the  examination  of  the  laws  submitted  for 
registration— not  as  an  actuary,  but  as  a  barrister  employed  by  (^vemment 
to  prevent  societies  having  objects  otherwise  than  those  recognised  by  the 
statute,  availing  themselves  of  its  protection  and  privileges.  Of  course, 
whatever  advice  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  may  tender,  as  to  management  or  other 
details,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  official  duty.  In  some  respects 
his  knowledge  of  friendly  societies  is  very  extensive ;  in  others,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of  novel 
principles  of  finance,  or  of  routine  management,  of  course  his  experience  • 
IS  of  a  limited  and  somewhat  imperfect  character.  It  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  those  parties  who  are  practically  labouring  amongst  the 
humbler  members  of  these  societies,  if  Mr.  Pratt  or  his  clerks  would  care- 
fully separate  his  advice  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  a  legal  functionary. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  former  is  sometimes  mixed  up  with  the 
latter,  members  fancy  they  are  compelled  to  accept  aU  his  alterations,  or 
remain  unenrolled  ;  and  as  a  certain  number  of  his  suggestions  are  repug- 
nant to  their  prejudices,  and  others  in  themselves  positively  unimportant, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  progress  of  enrolment  should  be  impeded  from 
such  trivial  causes.  The  fact  is,  the  act  of  parliament  never  contemplated 
the  interference  of  the  Registrar  in  these  matters.  It  fully  recognises  the 
right  of  the  members  to  manage  their  own  afiairs  in  the  particulars  com- 
pUined  of.  If  the  objects  of  a  society  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
privileges  of  the  act,  and  its  expressed  conditions  are  complied  with, 
Mr.  Pratt's  official  duty  is  to  register  the  rules,  however  much  he  may  fan^ 
he  could  improve  upon  them.  l*he  self-dependent  people  of  England  will 
ever  refuse  to  accept  compulsory  advice  as  to  the  management^  of  their 
own  affairs,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  tendered.  Mr.  Pratt's  official  duties 
are  to  some  extent  inconsistent  with  the  office  of  confidential  adviser. 
Many  of  the  working  classes  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  solicitor  to  the 

Sovemment,  and  consequently  regard  with  suspicion,  rather  than  confi- 
ence,   any  recommendations,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  which 
emanate  Arom  such  a  source. 

It  is  evident  to  all  who  hAve  jtraetically  as  well  as  tkeordioally  examined 
the  great  question  of  friendly  society  insurance,  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  anything  like  perfection  in  financial  law  will  be  arrived  at,  except 
by  a  very  limited  number  of  ordinary  sick  clubs,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
intelligent  branches  of  the  larger  affiliated  bodies.  The  thing  cannot  be 
effected  by  either  a  eoup-de-main  or  a  coup^etat.  It  has  cost  years  of 
labour  to  convince  the  eoucated  upper  classes,  and  even  parliament  itself, 
that  matters  infinitely  less  abstruse  required  improvement ;  and  surely 
more  rapid  intellectual  development  ought  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
the  relatively  humbly  educated  legislators  of  a  worldog  men's  friendly 
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society.    If  the  offico-club  ad  vocates  aud  the  actuaries  succeeded  in  canying  , 
convictioD  to  the  humblest  of  the  members,  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  tooM  of ' 
their  financial  laws,  why,  the  parties  convinced  would  simply  set  about 
iro proving  them,  aud  not,  as  some  of  the  sanguine  but  visiouaiy  theoritto 
imagine,  desert  their  self-governed  societies,  and  hand  themselves  over,  a^ 
imbeciles,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  secretaries  and  directors  of  the 
fashionable  office  clubs.    Nay,  if  but  a  small  portion  of  the  members  be 
induced  to  secede  from  insolvent  bodies,  their  very  secession,  as  they  leave 
behind  their  share  of  the  funds,  will  rectify  the  existing  deficiency  in  the 
assets,  as  compared  with  the  liabilities,  and^  thus  remove  the  verv  groood 
upon  which  the  rival  institutions  take  their  main  stand  !    Should  this^ 
ever  come  to  this  pass,  the  principle  of  self-government  has  sufficient 
charms  for  British  feeling,  to  speedily  regain  the  ascendant.    If  the  prac^ 
tical  details  of  some  of  these  supposed  model  estabUshroents  were  exposed 
to  the  public  gaze,  some  rather  startling  specimens  of  ^tuperior  mom^- 
menf*  would,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  be  nresonted  for  the  edificaliou 
of  their  humbler  self-governed  competitors.    Nay,  even  the  upper-class  in-  I 
surance  companies  do  not  always  euiibit  such  highly-finished  specimens  of 
m  anagement  as  is  to  be  desired.    It  appears  that  thirty-threo  of  theae  < 
scieutific  establishments,  during  the  year  1557,  closed,  and  transferred  their 
business  to  other  companies ;  and,  during  the  two  years  past,  no  fewer  than  : 
eighteen  have  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  Court  of  Ch^ioeiy.*  [ 
It  is  thus  evident  each  party  would  be  much  better  employed  in  endea-  ! 
vouring  to  improve  its  o^^^i  machinery,  than  in  idly  denouncing  the  impe^ 
fections  of  its  neighbours. 

If  the  self-governed  friendly  societies  presented  no  greater  contribatioa 
to  the  cause  of  social  progress  than  the  practical  education  afforded  to  tke 
members  by  periodical  legislation,  and  the  continual  exercise  of  the  execu- 
tive function,  they  deserve  the  support  of  every  true  friend  of  law  and 
order,  and  moral  and  intellectual  advancement.    The  day  has  passed  awair, 
in  Britain,  when  a  dull,  soulless  submission,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to 
the  dictation  of  a  favoured  few,  was  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  uumaa 
social  or  political  relationship.    It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the 
independent  provident  man  will  subscribe  his  money,  and  cheerfully  hand 
it  over  to  the  paternal  care  of  any  middle  or  upper  class  personages  who 
may  feel  anxious  for  the  trust.   The  history  of  such  like  trusteeship,  in  free 
and  honourable  England,  even,  is  anything  but  a  record  of  wise  and  honest 
administration ;  and  affords  reasonable  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  the 
personal  influence  conferred  by  such  authority  may  be,  at  some  time,  em- 
ployed for  other  than  the  interest  of  those  by  whom  or  for  whom  the  fond^ 
are  collected.    The  political  prosperity  and  peace  of  Cngland  depend  not, 
at  the  present  day,  upon  the  nlind  routine  worship  of  existing  authority, 
but  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  lav 
and  order  for  the  protection  of  the  personal  liberty  and  rights  of  even  the 
humblest  of  our  feUow- citizens.    The  greatly-improved  tone,  in  this  re- 
spect, exhibited  during  the  past  few  years,  may  be  fairly  ascribed,  to  a 
considerable  ^  extent  at  least,  to  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government  in  the  friendly  societies  of  the  provident  working  men.    It  is 
an  old  maxim  that  if  you  wish  to  make  a  good  commander  you  must  teaidi 
him  how  to  obey ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  if  you  wish  the  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  law  and  order  from  a  free  man,  you  must  iwch  him  how  to 
govern.    Those  societies  have  done  this,  both  by  precept  and  practice ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  to  the  influence  of  this  teaching, 
the  signal  failure  of  the  recent  physical  force  Chartist  agitation  may,  to  a 
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considerable  extent,  be  fairly  attributed.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
reserved  capital  of  all  the  iriendly  societiee  in  Britain  exceeds  eleven 
millions  of  money  !  The  men  who  have  had  the  makinff  and  administration 
of  laws  for  the  collection  and  dispensation  of  this  capital,  are  not  very  likely, 
without  mature  consideration,  to  join  any  faction  whose  course  of  action 
would  destroy  public  credit.  Truly  every  member  of  a  friendly  society  has  a 
"stake  in  the  country"  of  immense  value  to  himself,  and  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  anarchy, and  the  preservation  of  order.  He  has 
been  practically  taught,  too,  that  obnoxious  enactments  are  not  to  be  re- 
pealed or  amended  by  violence,  but  by  intellectual  and  moral  suasion,  exer- 
cised within  the  limits  prescribed  by  existing  law.  The  very  magistrates  and 
police  authorities,  in  some  of  our  large  towns,  seem  to  have  discovered  this. 
Instead  of  **  swearing  in**  a  large  number  of  special  constables,  on  the 
occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visits  to  Manchester,  the  preservation  of  order 
on  the  line  of  route  was,  to  a  large  extent,  confided  by  the  police  to  the 
members  of  friendly  societies  there  assembled.  What  a  change  in  less 
than  tliirty  years !  A  royal  or  princely  visit,  during  the  year  of  the  Peterloo 
massacre,  would  have  been  differently  escorted.  And  what  a  contrast  to 
despotic  France.  All  attempts  at  free  expression  of  opinion,  and,  of 
course,  of  self-government  in  nearly  every  shape,  are  there  suppressed. 
The  members  of  the  self-governed  "secret**  so^neties  in  free  England 
honour  and  protect  their  Queen  as  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law  ;  the  secret  societies  of  despotic  France  conspire  to  destroy  the  ''man 
of  their  choice,*'  who,  having  attained  bis  object,  the  imperial  throne,  governs 
them  as  slaves,  by  the  power  of  the  sword  I 

The  true  duty  of  the  middle  and  upper  damee,  with  respect  to  friendly  • 
societies  is,  therefore,  to  foster  by  their  countenance,  and  aid  by  their  ad- 
vice, the  self  efforts  of  the  workinflf  men  in  this  praiseworthy  direction — but 
to  leave  the  practical  management  in  their  own  hands.  True  there  have 
been,  and  will  yet  be,  many  failures  ;  but  the  "  lessons  of  humiliation  and 
blunder  are  worth  a  thousand  masters,**  and  will,  in  time,  work  out  the 
true  remedy.  For  the  future,  every  lodge  or  club  that  fails  will,  like  the 
stranded  Culloden  at  the  battle  of  the  Kile,  serve  as  a  beacon  to  itt  ildgli- 
bours,  and  thus  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  improvement.  If  the 
management  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  members  themselves,  they  must, 
of  course,  bear  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts,  with  cheerful  resignation. 
But  such  will  not  be  the  case  should  disappointment  in  old  age  result  from 
the  ignorance,  mismanagement,  or  neglect,  of  wealthy  patrons  into  whose 
hands  has  been  committed  the  jj^ovemment  of  those  societies  from  which 
the  working  man  has  been  so  conhdently  assured  he  will  receive,  to  the  last 
penny,  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  the  jntlly-earned  reward  of  hii  own  com- 
mendable prudence  and  forethought. 


C&<  f  oor  I 


Tax  po«r— the  poor ! 

Around  the  rich  man's  gate  thev  itand, 

Remindera  of  the  mild  oommaaoy 

*<  As  hath  been  given  to  thM 

Qive  thou  xmgrSdgingly 

To  the  pocHT.** 
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The  poor— the  poor  I 

God'8  mesBengeiB  to  those  who  movim  ! 

Oh  I  from  the  soul's  o'erbrimming  xan. 

In  hours  of  deepest  grief 

How  sweet  to  pour  relief 

On  the  poor ! 


The  poor— the  poor ! 

They  huddle  m  the  slimy  street, 

With  hungry  hearts  ana  Ueeding  feet, 

BeneaUi  the  cold  moon's  eye. 

And  His  who  from  on  high 

Guards  the  poor ! 

The  poor— the  poor  ! 

Did  He  not  lore  them  when  He  came 

To  share  the  weight  of  human  shame  ? 

Shall  we  who  tread  His  steps 

Speak  with  unpitying  lips 

To  the  poor? 

The  poor — ^the  poor  I 
God's  gleaners  of  His  bounty,  hear 
His  high  commission  wheresoe'er 
Hearts  hope  His  heayen  to  share  ! 
Wo  for  the  slighted  prayer 
Of  His  poor  1 


I      3 


ffj^*  ^out  0f  %  Spirif^— ^  ^sacfe^0l0j8[ical  "^omnmt. 


BT  HENRY  OWOAN,  LL.D. 


"  And  o*er  their  tplriu  there  came  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  tadnen^ 
Strang  forebodimgi  of  ill,  unieen,  and  that  eannot  be  eompaaeed.** 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  haye  sojourned  sufficiently  lonf  in 
this  yery  mysterious  old  world — mysterious  and  marvellous,  notwitlistandiDg 
its  hard  facts  and  prosaic  realities — that,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
the  first  public  exnibition  of  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  in  addition  to 
astonishmg  all  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  and  making  the 
fortunes  of  many  a  charlatan,  gave  rise  also  to  animated  and  even  angry 
discussions  among  eminent  and  sincere  inquirers  into  scientific  facts. 

Men,  upon  whose  yeracity  and  candour  and  single-minded  zeal,  no 
antagonist  could  presume  to  cast  the  slightest  doubt,  adopted  and  main- 
tained, with  equiU  pertinacity,  and  almost  equal  force  or  aigument,  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  question,  ^whether  or  not  any  one  incarnate  human 
soul  could,  under  any  circumstances,  influence  or  communicate  with 
another,  otherwise  than  through  the  normal  and  customary  agency  of  the 
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external  senses.''  About  that  time,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible,  in  any 
company  of  cultivated  and  intellectual  persons,  to  avoid  assisting  in,  or  at 
least  hearing,  some  earnest  controversy  on  the  subject,  or  witnessing  some 
attempts  at  practical  illustration ;  anci  being  a  student  in  the  old  Dublin 
University,  during  the  highest  temperature  of  the  debate,  I  was  naturally 
induced,  as  were  also  many  othere,to  enter  deeply  into  the  merits  and 
interest  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  apply  for  information  to  some  of  those 
ponderous  mediaeval  works  on  psycnology  and  dsQmonology,  in  which  one  of 
the  old  libraries  in  the  city  abounded. 

The  view  which  I  was  eventually  led,  in  common  with  several  other 
curious  explorers,  to  adopt,  was  this : — that,  as  our  nature  is  unquestionably 
com]|>osite — half  spiritual  and  half  material — and,  as  our  spiritual  element 
has  its  own  peculiar  instincts,  testifying  to  certain  facts  which  we  feel 
independently  either  of  revelation  or  of  inferences  from  external  pheno- 
mena, and  which  are  indelibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  men  in  all 
times  and  all  conditions  of  society,  that  spiritual  element  is  susceptible  of 
influences  with  which  mere  matter  has  no  connection.  I  went,  also,  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  we  might  have  some  dim  and  shadowy  perception  of  the 
actual  presence  of  purely  spiritual  existences,  of  which  our  material  senses 
could  not  possibly  take  cognizance  ;  and  that  it  may  be  possible  for  our 
spirits,  even  while  imprisoned  in  the  flesh,  to  hold  a  close  and  mysterious 
intercourse  with  them,  if  we  could  so  discipline  and  elevate  our  minds  as  to 
make  some  approach  to  their  level.  I  remembered,  of  course,  that  well- 
attested  instances  of  supernatural  communication  on  great  and  momentous 
occasions,  are  recorded  ;  and  that  it  would  be  vain  and  presumptuous  to 
(question  the  authority :  these  instances  fully  proved  the  possibility  of  such 
intercourse;  and  I  had  often  experienced!,  m  my  own  insignificant  "case, 
sensations  which — as  they  were  otherwise  unaccountable — I  regarded  as 
warnings  and  presentiments  of  coming;  events.  But  I  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  believe  that  its  manifestations  could  ever  be  made  to  minister 
to  a  vulgar  curiosity*  or  a  greedy  and  speculating  traffic. 

AVhile  the  discussion  continued  to  engage  even  the  higher  organs  of 
periodical  literature,  I  happened  to  be  one  evening  statmg  my  theory, 
somewhat  to  the  foregoing  effect,  in  the  house  of  a  learned  friend  and  the 
presence  of  a  few  other  guests,  all  more  or  less  interested  in  or  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  when  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
listening  to  us  all,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  debate,  observed  that  he 
could  very  clearly  remember  a  time  when  subjects  of  that  nature  engaged 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  scientific  all  over  Europe,  though 
it  was  a  period  when  it  might  have  been  expected  that  intense  political  ex- 
citement would  leave  no  room  for  any  other  and  less  urgent  speculations. 
^'But,"  said  he,  *' I  find  that  it  has  always  happened,  that,  when  the 
intellects  and  passions  of  men,  over  a  large  surface,  are  violently  agitated 
by  any  one  cause,  the  activity  so  awakened  extends  itself  to  all  other 
matters  that  can  be,  in  any  way,  brought  within  its  range.  The  time  to 
which  I  allude  was  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  when,  although  thrones 
were  placed  for,  and  lost  and  won,  and  every  most  crafty  and  fearless  diplo- 
matist m  existence  'stood'  —  as  Homer  says — 'upon  a  razoi^s  edge,' 
quackeiy,  in  all  its  phases,  was  more  rampant  than  ever  it  has  been  since ; 
and  sober  men — if,  mdeed,  any  man  could  have  be  called  sober  at  such  a 
time — sought  an  anodyne  for  maddening  suspense  in  the  mummeries  of 
ignorant  and  plausible  jugglers.  Clairvoyance ,  magic  mirrors,  and  astrology 
divided  the  public  attention  with  the  fitful  hazard  of  power  and  wealth. 
It  was  the  same  during  the  great  plagues  in  London,  Florence,  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  everything  serious  had  assumed  a  shape  too  frightful  to  contem- 
plate ;  and  life  itself  was  valued  at  nst  what  it  was  worth. 
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^  Well/*  he  continued,  ^it  is  dull  work,  this  moralizing,  and  I  shill  ffire 
yon,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  particulars  of  a  little  romanee  in  real  life, 
which  came  under  my  notice  at  the  time. 

"I  was  then,"  said  he,  looking  toward  me,  ''what  you  are  ndw — aycrnng 
and  enthusiastic  student,  and  fully  as  much  alive  to  the  attraction  of  any- 
thing that  seemed  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  peyebological 
experiences ;  and  I  remember  two  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  was  acquunted 
in  college,  named  Fitzgerald  and  Lovell,  who  were  by  some  yean  raj 
seniors  m  age  as  well  as  in  academic  standing,  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  extended  to  very  distinguished  graduates,  of  residing 
in  chambers  as  long  as  they  might  find  it  agreeable  or  otherwise  convenient. 
They  were  both  insatiable  book-worms ;  and  the  knowledge  they  possessed 
of  the  most  secret  and  devious,  and  cobweb-curtained  holes  and  comers  of 
literature  and  history,  was  almost  miraculous.  They  were  inseparable  com- 
panions, though  in  many  respects  antipathetic,  and  always  aiametricallT 
opposite  on  the  great  metaphvsical  question  of  the  origin  and  source  of 
human  knowledge.  Fitzgerald  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  reoo^ized 
none  but  the  external  souses ;  Lovell,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Platonic,  and 
adopted  his  master's  more  poetical  and  spiritual  theory  of  innate  ideas  and 
ante-natal  reminiscences.  The  one  would  argue  earnestly  from  the 
impossibility  of  imagining  any  colour,  or  perfume,  or  sonnd — of,  in  faet, 
conceiving  any  simple  idea  whatever — which  does  not  come  through  the 
material  organs  of  sense  ;  and  the  other  would  appeal  to  our  aspirations 
after  immortality  ;  to  those  shadowy  and  evanescent  reminiscences  thtt, 
now  and  thon,  in  momentary  flashes,  seem  to  glance  upon  the  impressions 
and  recall  the  scones  of  a  former  existence  ;  or,  to  the  mystic  voices  that, 
in  hours  of  dreamy  and  silent  solitude,  pronounce  our  names,  ever  so  fkr 
awaV,  in  tones  clear  and  musical  as  a  silver  bell. 

"*  All  illusions  !  my  dear  fellow,*  Fitzgerald  would  say,  *all  illusions  of 
the  ear  and  the  memory  !  Prove  the  thing  to  me,  in  any  logical  way ! 
Bring  me  face  to  face  witn  any  man  who  can  show  me,  on  a  mirror,  a  person 
then  existing  at  tho  antipodes  ! — show  me  a  man  who  can  read  a  bocuc  or  a 
newspaper  through  a  stone  wall,  and  1*11  give  in  to  the  supernatural.' 

**To  this  sort  of  challenge  Lovell  woula  reply,  Hhat  the  spiritual  cannot, 
from  its  very  nature,  be  tested  by  the  material, — just  as  we  cannot  see  the 
air;  that  such  influences  can  only  be  felt ;  that  there  are  inner  as  well  as 
outer  senses,  though  the  majority  of  human  beings  would  seem  to  possess 
the  latter  only ;  and  that,  to  all  by  whom  they  are  not  felt,  their  existence 
can  never  be  demonstrated.'  Besides,  he  was  deeply  read  in  German 
romance  ;  and,  of  course,  inaccessible  to  logic. 

**  Both  were  men  of  independent  means  ;  their  poetry  of  life  had  not  yet 
all  eflfbrvesced  away  ;  and  they  were  in  no  haste  to  plunge  into  the  world, 
preferring  to  give  a  year  or  two  longer  to  the  ideal,  before  they  should  en- 
counter the  actual.  In  the  summer,  they  generally  wandered  away  to  some 
wild,  fresh,  sunny  place,  and  came  back,  when  the  days  were  shortening, 
fat,  hirsute,  and  sunburnt.  So  far,  they  were  true  philosophers  ;  for  we 
are  all  too  anxious,  in  youth,  to  forsake  that  liberty,  to  which  wo  look  back, 
in  after  years,  as  to  a  lost  paradise,  and  to  load  ourselves  with  re^onmbill- 
ties  that  crush  us  to  the  earth. 

"On  one  of  those  occasions — I  remember  it  particularly,  becanse  they 
invited  me  to  accompany  them,  and  I  was  so  churlish  as  to  refuse — they 
went  to  taste  the  refreshing  excitement  of  a  bush  life  amid  the  gay  and 
chivalrous  semi-barbarism  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  travelling  upon  wild, 
long-haired,  sure-footed  ponies,  climbing  the  precipices  that  overlook  the 
restless  Atlantic,  angling  in  the  transparent  lakes  and  rivers,  and  Bleeping 
almost  wherever  night  overtook  them.    The  scene  of  the  adrentore  that 
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firat  brought  their  several  theories  to  a  practical  test,  was  on  the  remarkable 
river  which  flows,  alternately  above  and  under  ground,  for  a  considerablo 
distance  on  the  border  of  Clare  and  Gralway  ^  disappearing  at  intervals, 
silentlv,  mysteriously,  and  suspiciously ;  sinking  softly  and  darkly  down 
into  the  earth,  and  emei^ng  again  as  quietly  and  abruptly.  It  was  a 
regularly-shaped  basin,  measuring,  across  the  brim,  perhaps  something  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  ;  so  regular,  indeed,  that  art  seemed  to  have  been 
employed  to  correct  the  deviations  of  nature.  The  sloping  sides  were  lined 
with  nch  soft  grass,  through  which  a  shrub  of  some  sort  grew  here  and 
there,  and  overshadowed  by  a  small  grove  of  tall  trees ;  but,  in  the  bottom, 
there  lay  glistening  a  pool  of  deep  inky  water,  noiseless  and  motionless  ; 
so  deep  and  dark  that,  on  creeping  down  the  inclining  bank — which  should 
be  done  ver^  quietly  and  cautiously — ^it  was  a  trial  of  the  strongest  nerves, 
to  look  into  its  calm*  treacherous  depths.  It  was,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
river  moving  slowly  across,  for  anv  buoyant  substance  thrown  in  went 
down  as  if  withdrawn  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  was  seen  no  more.  In 
short,  the  character  of  the  whole  scene  resembled  that  which  induced  the 
ancients  to  consecrate  certain  places  to  the  powers  of  the  world  of  shadows ; 
and  in  this  instance,  too,  a  similar  superstition  prevailed  :  for  the  gloom 
and  horror  of  the  place  suggested  an  association  with  his  infernal  majesty — 
in  plain  popular  phraseology  it  was  called  'the  Devil's  Punchbowl.' 

**  It  happened,  on  one  ot  the  days  which  thev  spent  straving  about  this 
noighbournood,  that  they  were  reclining  under  the  twilight  snadc  that  hangs 
round  the  curious  aperture  I  have  described ;  and  wmle  they  Jay  there, 
beguiling  the  lazy  hours  of  noon  in  slow  and  discursive  talk,  a  stnuige  and 
sudden  apparition,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  general  tone  of  the  scenery, 
emei^cd  into  view.  Two  young  and  romarks^oly  beautiful  women,  very 
fashionably  dressed,  appeared  within  a  few  yards  of  them  on  the  verge  of 
the  basin,  and  stood,  as  if  arrested  by  amazement.  The  men,  too,  were 
suddenly  silenced,  and  gazed  in  astonishment  on  the  visitors,  whose  unex- 

fiectcd  appearance  and  singular  beauty  seemed  almost  to  shed  a  light  upon 
he  sombre  shade  and  the  black  water,  and  to  suggest,  for  the  moment,  the 
idea  of  something  supernatural.  'How  very  beautiful  !*  said  Fitzgerald, in 
a  low  voice,  us  it  a  loud  word  would  have  broken  the  charm — *  How  lovely 
that  black-haired  girl  is  I ' 

'*  '){es,'  replied  Lovell,  mechanically,  like  one  dreaming ;  for  he  saw,  just 
then,  nothing  but  the  other,  whose  bonnet  an  amorous  bough  had  thrown 
back  off  her  head,  and  displayed  long,  glossy,  undulating  tresses  of  the 
richest  nut-brown,  to  which  a  stray  sunbeam,  glancing  through  the  foliage, 
lent  a  tingo  of  gold,  *  Speak  low  I — they  don't  see  us  yet — who  can  the^ 
be ! — It  would  be  such  a  god-send  if  wo  could  make  an  acquaintance  in  this 
wilderness ! ' 

**  While  he  still  spoke,  Fitzgerald  laid  his  hand  on  his  friend's  arm  ^  for, 
the  most  witching  of  all  Nature's  music — woman's  soft  and  silvery  voico — 
fell  upon  his  ear ;  and  as  it  continued  to  flow,  Lovell  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers  grow  tighter.  The  language  was  French,  but  nearly  as  familiar  to 
the  listeners  as  their  own.  Comiug  unexpectedly  upon  such  a  scene,  there 
was,  of  course,  but  one  subject  on  which  tho  girle^  or  Sylphs,  or  Goddesses — 
as  tne  oase  might  be— could  speak ;  and  the  vounger  sister — for  such  was 
evidently  the  relationship  between  them — at  length  signified  her  intention 
to  venture  down  and  look  into  tho  water. 

'*  <  If  she  does,'  said  Lovell,  rising  on  his  knees,  *  nothing  can  prevent  her 
falling  into  that  Avemus ;'  and  l^fore  he  had  time  to  cry  out,  '  arrttez, 
Madtmoiielle!*  she  had  already  taken  a  few  steps  downw^.  The  incli- 
nation was  such  that  the  increasing  impetus  carried  heron  irresistibly,  and 
the  next  instant  ahe  was  running  rapioly,  right  down  into  tho  black  shming 
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water.  A  sliarp  scream  proclaimed  her  terror ;  and  just  as  she  grasped  a 
bough  of  laurestinus,  which,  half-severed  by  her  weighty  held  her  suspended 
oyer  the  scowling  gulf,  Lovell  darted  forward,  and  seizing  the  main  stem  of 
the  shrub  with  one  arm,  drew  her  toward  him  with  the  other  ;  while  Fitz- 
gerald rushed  across  to  stop  the  other  ^rl,  who  seemed  on  the  point  of  fling- 
ing herself  down  to  share  the  peril  which  she  could  not  alleviate.  The  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  enable  Lovell  and  his  burden  to  ascend ;  and  for  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  tree  was  but  slightly  rooted,  and  if  it  gave 
way,  as  it  seemed  likely  to  do,  no  human  being  would  ever  again  bdold 
them  alive.  Accordingly,  leaving  the  elder  sister — who  happened,  by  the 
way,  to  be  the  dazzling  brunette  whose  first  sudden  appearance  had  flashed 
upon  him  like  a  sun-burst — to  observe  their  movements  from  above  in  fixed 
and  breathless  anxiety,  he  approached  Lovell  slowly  and  steadily,  plantiog 
every  step  firmly  in  the  yielding  sod,  and  deriving  some  additional  support 
from  the  spear  of  a  fishing-rod,  which  he  carried  unspliced  in  his  nand. 
The  two  men  then  placed  the  terrified  girl  between  them,  and  with  con- 
siderable exertion  and  extreme  caution,  scrambling  upwards  almost  on  all- 
fours,  they  at  length  placed  her  on  the  level  ground.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  of  keen  suspense  that  fix  the  ^ze,  and  make  the  breath  come 
short ;  for  a  single  false  step  would  have  irrevocably  decided  the  fate  of  all 
the  three.  Just  as  they  laid  her  in  the  arms  of  her  sister,  trembling  all 
over,  and  sobbing  hysterically  under  the  strong  reaction  of  the  certainty 
that  she  was  safe,  two  other  persons,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  were  un- 
mistakeably  the  mother  and  father  of  the  girls,  made  their  appearance. 
After  a  few  hurried  sentences  of  explanation,  and  eiaculations  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  the  elderly  gentlemen,  witli  all  the  polished  courtesy  of  a  French 
aristocrat,  grasped  the  hands  and  inquired  the  names  of  the  deliverers  of 
his  daughter.  '  He  was  an  exile,'  he  said,  with  a  sad  smile,  *  he  had  not 
the  opportunities,  which  he  could  formerly  command,  of  testifying  his 
sense  of  their  kindness  ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman  and  could  feel  it :  he  had 
now  no  chateau  to  which  he  could  invite  them  ;  but,  if  they  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  visit  him  in  the  humble  lodging  which  he  inhabited,  for  the 
present,  in  the  adjoining  village,  they  might,  perhaps,  while  away  a  sum- 
mer's evening  not  disagreeably? 

^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  invitation  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  that  the  evening  was  such  as  the  two  guests  had  seldom  enioyed  #!fore. 
Such  fascination  as  the  music  of  sweet  voices  and  a  guitar  conld  add  to  the 
witchery  of  rare  and  graceful  beauty,  and  to  the  sympathies  already 
awakened  by  the  morning's  adventure,  gave  golden  wings  to  the  hours,  and 
the  history  of  the  family  lent  a  further  interest  to  an  intimacy  which  one 
great  cause  promised  to  perpetuate.  They  learned  that  M.  LAtour  was  an 
enthusiastic  Royalist,  whom,  with  many  others,  the  Revolution  had  driven 
to  seek  safety  in  'flight.  He  had  been  honoured,  even,  by  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  his  late  unfortunate  master,  Louis  XVI.,  his  attachment 
to  whom  was  further  attested  by  his  having  given  his  daughters  the  names 
of  Marie  and  Antoinette — names  which  ho  still  pronounced  with  pride, 
though  thenceforth  associated  with  an  evil  omen ;  and  having,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  ingenious  disguises,  escaped  the  fate  of  his  Royal  friendfl^  had  ar- 
rived in  England  with  a  small  remnant  of  his  former  affluence,  which  still 
enabled  him  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  gentility.  Some  business,  to 
which  he  did  not  more  explicitly  allude,  had  brought  him,  a  short  time 
previously,  to  the  capital  of  Ireland ;  and  he  had  seized  the  opportunity  to 
visit  some  of  the  more  picturesque  regions  of  a  country  whose  metropolis 
had  so  favourably  impressed  him. 

'*  When  they  separated  that  night,  it  was  with  a  promise  that  the  visit 
would  be  repeatea  next  day  :  the  appointment,  of  course,  was  faithfully 
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kept,  for  the  interrening  hours  were  filled  with  waking  and  deeping  dreams 
of  the  captivating  stran^rs  ;  and  during  several  succeeding  weeks,  my  two 
friends  and  the  two  brilliant  foreigners  might  have  been  seen  wandering 
together,  or  in  pairs,  around  the  dark  silent  river,  and  the  greon  sunny 
banks,  of  Lough  Cooter.  At  length  the  time  arrived  when  they  must  part — 
at  least  for  the  present ;  and  they  murmured  their  farewell  on  the  under- 
standing, tacitly,  but  not  the  less  definitely  arranged  between  the  young 
people,  that  Marie  and  Fitzgerald,  Antoinette  and  Lovell,  were  pledged  to 
eacn  other  truly  and  for  ever.  How  could  it  well  have  been  otherwise  f  M. 
Latour  himself  did  not  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  double  attachment ;  but 
candidly  warned  the  young  men  that  his  consent  depended  upon  their 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  their  respective  parents.  This  determination, 
honourable  as  it  was  in  itself,  was  felt  as  a  sore  discouragement  by  the 
lovers :  the  daughters  of  an  impoverished  exile  were  not  likely,  as  such, 
to  be  regarded  as  very  eligible  matches ;  the  personal  and  mental  re<;om- 
mendations  of  Marie  and  Antoinette-— all  that  inspired  the  passion  and 
poetry  of  the  ^tduofi— would,  of  course,  count  fdr  nothing ;  and  parents, 
when  their  own  romance  of  youth  is  dead,  can  seldom  sympathize  with 
the  unselfish  devotion  of  younger  hearts.  Still,  youth  is  the  season  of 
hope  as  well  as  of  romance;  ana  though  the  desired  acquiescence  was,  in 
both  cases,  promptly  refused,  and  even  all  correspondence  interdicted  on 
one  side  and  declined  on  the  other,  they  did  not  yet  listen  to  despair,  but 
kept  looking  into  the  misty  perspective  of  the  future  for  a  more  propitious 
hour. 

''Now" — continued  the  old  gentleman, growing  more  animated  in  his 
narrative — ^  now  comes  the  mysterious  part  of  the  story.  It  was  somewhere 
about  three  years,  I  think,  after  that  apparently  hopeless  separation,  and 
the  two  collegians,  after  topographizing  the  Troad,  and  lingering  among  the 
long-faded  traces  of  its  eternal  legend,  were  wandering  through  Southern 
Greece,  under  the  cloudless  sunshme,  over  the  consecrated  mountains,  and 
along  the  blue  waters,  where  every  step  was  upon  some  monument  of 
heroism  or  genius.  They  had,  in  the  interval,  spoken  but  little  of  the 
Latours ;  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  succeeded  m  forgetting  them  ;  or 
if  memories  of  so  deep  and  tender  a  cast  would,  now  or  tnen,  in  quiet  and 
pensive  hours,  force  their  way  unbidden,  to  keep  them  secret  and  sacred 
even  fwm  each  other. 

"  One  evening,  however,  as  they  halted  at  a  humble  caravanserai  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mount  Geranion,  over  which  runs  a  precipitous  bridle 
road  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  and  sat  for  some  time  in  a  silent  abstraction 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  time  and  place,  Fitzgerald  observed  to  his 
compamon  that  he  seemed  defected. 

'''It  is  true  enough,'  said  Lovell,  'I  do  feel  depressed  ;  and  for  a  very 
singular  cause — so  singular,  that  I  scarcely  venture  to  tell  you.' 

^' That  is  curious  enough,  too,  in  itself,'  replied  the  other, — 'that  a 
visionary  young  gentleman  who  has  confessed  to  so  many  romantic  specu- 
lations trom  time  to  time,  should  hesitate  to  add  one  more  to  the  number. 
Let  us  hear  it  by  all  means — especially  if  it  be  anything  psychological — we 
have  not  had  an  argument  since  we  were  looking  for  the  Kalikolond.' 

" '  But  you  will  laugh  at  me,'  said  Lovell. 

"  'Certainly  not  at  any  man  with  so  serious  a  face^the  gravity  of  your 
countenance  is  an  antidote.' 

"  'Well,  then  ;  you  remember  the  Latours  ! ' 

"  Fitzgerald  started;  but  immediately  recovering  his  composure,  pleaded 
guilty. 

"The  fad  is,'  continued  Lovell,  'that  the  political  disturbances  in^ 
Dublin  are  ahuming  me  on  their  account  ,-they  are  there  at  present,  and 
m  danger.' 
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•**My  dear  Lorell,'  wdd  Fitegerald,  *  just  remember  that  we  are  ii<»w  on 
the  borders  of  old  Attica,  vrith  all  Europe  between  us  and  borne.  How 
do  you  know  that  there  are  political  disturbances  there  ?  Do  you  corres- 
pond secretly  with  Antoinette!' 

"*Not  by  letter,*  vnna  the  slow  reply,'  'but — but,  in  short — ^in  dreams! 
— you  do  not  seem  so  sceptical  and  sarcastic  as  I  thought  you  would  be,'  { 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  finding  that  his  companion  appeared  to  feel  some  ' 
interest  and  curiosity. 

**  *To  tell  the  truth,'  said  Fitzgerald,  gravely,  *I  suspect  that  I  hare  only 
too  much  reason  to  believe  you.* 

***Wliy  !  have  you,  too,  a  dreaming  correspondence  !' 

"'Not  until  last  night ;  and  tlicn  my^  dream  was  too  indistinct  for  inter- 
pretation. I  suppose  I  am  not  sufficiently  tpirUiul  and  imaginative.  I 
thought  I  saw  Marie  in  tears,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  cause.  I  don't  with 
to  he  influenced  by  a  dream,  though  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
we  should  have  been  dreaming  so  nearly  the  same  thing.' 

'*  'Last  night,'  said  Lovcll,  impetuously,  under  the  encouragement  of  unex- 
pected sympathy,  'Antoinette  stood  before  me  trembling  and  in  tears ;  she 
said  they  were  in  danger ;  that  her  father  is  innocently  involved  in  some 
political  complication  of  a  perilous  nature  ;  and  that  we  can  save  him  if  ve 
return  at  once.  She  said,  also,  that  Marie  desired  to  speak  to  you,  but  that 
you  could  not  hear  her.  It  was  the  first  time  that  her  phantom  or  spirit— 
or  whatever  it  may  be — mentioned  you  and  Marie;  though  I  have  seen  her, 
at  iutcrvals,  since  we  parted  after  that  month  of  enchantment.  At  the 
first  interview  she  told  mo  that  so  long  as  I  loved  her,  her  spirit  would 
visit  and  converse  with  mine.  Since  then,  my  actual  wsJiing  life  has 
darkened  into  a  dream,  while  in  dreams  alone  I  mncy  that  I  really  live.' 

"While  he  spoke  in  this  fashion,  Fitzgerald  regarded  him  witii  a  stem 
and  inquisitive  look,  as  if  he  were  disposed  to  doubt  his  sanity  ;  but,  meet- 
ing the  quiet  eve  and  unimpassioned  countenance  of  his  fHend,  ho  relapsed 
into  thoughtful  silence,  and  observed,  after  a  pause — 

"'Well,  by  Jupiter!  it  is  very  unaccountable;  for  Marie  appeared  to 
mo,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  mo  sorrowfully  for  a  moment,  glided  away  in 
silence.* 
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time,  wiinoui  scemg  uonnin,ananiaKeaiispeeaTornome — will  yon 

"'Yes,*  answered  Fitzgerald,  after  another  pause,  'if  it  were  only 
through  curiosity.* 

"During  the  intervening  weeks,  while  expediting  their  journey,  no 
supernatural  visitations  were  experienced,  or  at  least  acknowledged,  by 
either ;  which  Fitzgerald  attributed  to  the  sound  sleep  induced  by  the 
fatigues  of  hasty  travelling ;  but,  in  the  last  night  which  they  passed  on 
the  continent — for,  having  travelled  up  through  Hunj^ty  and  (Germany, 
they  were  embarkmg  at  Hamburg  for  Loudon — the  spiritual  communica* 
tions  appeared  to  be  resumed  ;  and,  on  the  next  morning,  when  Lovell 
presented  himself,  he  was  deadly  pale,  and  sank  helplessly  into  a  chair,  as 
if  overpowered  by  some  strong  emotion  of  sorrow  or  terror.  Fitzgerald 
stared  at  him  in  alarm,  and  inquired  if  he  were  unwelL 

"'Not  actually  unwell,*  he  answered,  'but  very  much  agitated  by  doubt 
and  suspense  ;~ something  serious  has  happened  ;  I  have  seen  Antoinette 
again  ;  she  was  in  tears,  and  dressed  in  mourning.  She  said  nothing,  but 
bent  her  eyes  intently  upon  me,  and  raived  her  hands  as  if  conjuring  me  to 
lose  no  time. — Let  us  be  going  !  * 

•"This  aflTwr  is  beginning  to  mystify  me,'  said  Fltzg«rald,^<  I  don't 
more  than  half  believe  it,  but  if  it  should  torn  out  veraoiouB,  I  ahall  begin 
to  lose  faith  in  my  philosophy.* 
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"In  less  than  a  week  afterwards,  by  favonr  of  the  wind,  they  arrived  in 
Dublin  ;  and  had  scarcely  taken  some  hasty  refVeshment  at  an  hotel,  when 
Lovell  set  out  to  look  for  the  Latours ;  and  Fitzgerald,who  regarded  the 
search,  without  some  dofinite  indication  of  locality,  as  a  rather  visionary 
enterprise,  applied  himself  to  the  more  matter-of-fact  business  of  preparing 
their  chambers  for  habitation.  The  colle&re  ho  found  nearly  altogether  de- 
serted, for  the  city  was  almost  in  a  state  or  siege.  It  was  one  ot  tl^  most 
ugitatiog  periods  of  the  distrust  and  terror  of  '98 ;  a  large  number  of 
arrests  haa  been  made  ;  all  places  presented  a  scene  of  silence  and  anxiety 
and  desolation,  the  like  of  which  the  city  has  never  since  exhibited  ;  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found,  in  their  once  populous  home,  one 
old  woman,  as  sulky  and  solitary  as  the  Cumtcan  Sibyl,  to  make  a  fire 
and  dislodge  the  spiders.  In  the  mean  time,  Lovell,  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  revelations  ho  had  received,  and  which  ho  already  saw  con- 
firmed, to  some  cxtont,  by  the  actual  existence  of  rebellion  ;  having  learaed, 
also,  that  a  number  of  political  prisoners  were  confined  in  buildings  ad- 
joining the  Castle,  turned  his  steps  in  that  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  if  M.  Latour  were  there.  He  had  nearly  reached  the  lower  gate, 
which  he  found  so  formidably  guarded  that  ho  paused  for  a  moment,  hesi- 
tating to  attempt  an  entrance;  and  while  he  looked  around  him  doubtfullv, 
the  well-remembered  features  and  form  of  Antoinette,  approaching  timidly 
within  a  short  distance,  and  partially  revealed  by  the  removal  of  a  long 
thick  veil,  seemed  at  first,  from  long  habit,  rather  an  illusion  of  the  senses 
than  the  welcome  reality  of  her  presence.  But  that  momentary  impression 
immediately  gave  way  to  glad  astonishment,  as  she  came  nearer  with  a 
sad  and  gentle  smile,  and  pronounced  his  name.  Tears,  recently  shed,  still 
stained  her  eyelids ;  and  long  anxiety  and  suffering  had  cast  a  shade  of 
patient  dejection  upon  her  countenance;  but  she  was  lovely  as  ever,  for 
ner  beauty  was  of  that  sort  which  sorrow  only  softens,  but  cannot  mar. 

"  Evincing  scarcely  any  astonishment,  she  extended  her  hands  to  him  and 
said,  quietly,  *  My  prayers  are  answered,  and  you  are  here;  I  felt,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  presentiment  that  you  would  come  about  this  time.' 

*<* Naturally^'  said  Lovell,  still  holding  her  hands  in  his.  <I  started  at 
once  on  learnmg  from  you  in  that  interview — or,  what  shall  I  call  it — in 
Greece— that  there  was  danger.* 

"*TI»n,  indeed,  my  prayers  are  answered/  she  replied,  solemnly.  'I 
did  not  know  that  you  were  in  Greece ;  but,  since  we  parted,  I  have  wished 
and  desired,  with  all  the  powers  of  my  soul,  that,  if  so  subtle  a  sympathy 
were  possible  during  this  dim  and  earthy  life,  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
may  become  known  to  you  ;*-our  spirits,  then,  are  two  harmonising  strings, 
and  the  note  struck  upon  one  wakes  an  echo  from  the  other ;  and  that,' 
she  added,  with  a  smile  of  most  melancholy  sweetness,  *iB  a  countercharm 
to  misfortune.' 

"  *  But,*  said  he,  *  the  last  time  I  saw  you  in  a  vision,  yon  were  in  mourn- 
ing; what  did  that  mean !— for  I  thought,  then,  that  the  worst  had  come.' 

"  *I  wished  earnestly,*  she  answered,  *  that  you  should  know  that  your 
fnend  had  lost  his  father ;  I  learned  it  that  day,  from  a  newspaper<^but  I 
dare  say  he  knows  it  before  now.' 

**  She  then  conducted  him  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  she 
resided  with  her  mother  and  Marie  ;  and  when  the  agitation  of  the  first 
greeting  subsided,  acquainted  him  with  the  causes  which,  so  f^  as  they 
could  conjecture,  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  M.  Latour.  The  facts  were, 
that,  having  been  a  proprietor  of  some  vineyards,  in  Guienne,  and  com- 
pelled to  leave  Paris  witnout  receiving  an  account  duo  to  him  by  a  Bordeaux 
merchant,  he  had  arranged  that  the  money  should  be  transmitted  through 
a  Dutch  house  to  their  correspondents  in  Dublin.    Ascertaining,  after  a 
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considerable  delay,  that  this  had  been  done,  and  applyinf^  for  payment  to 
thes^  latter  parties,  he  had  been  repeatedly  disappointed,  under  Tarious 
pretexts ;  and  while  still  waiting  for  a  settlement,  wbb  arrested  under  a 
charge,  preferred  by  a  notorious  public  informer,  of  being  actively  Impli- 
catea  in  the  rebellion,  as  a  medium  of  correspondence  between  the 
insurgents  on  the  spot  and  their  sympathisers  in  France  ;  and,  although 
there  was  no  tangible  e>'idence  of  the  fact,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
exclude  some  suspicion  of  cause  and  effect. 

**  *  There  is  an  impression  on  my  mind,'  said  Marie,  "  that  Mr.  Fitzgeiald 
spoke  one  time  of  those  merchants,  Messieurs  Mansfield,  as  persons  whom 
he  knew,  and  could  influence.  I  have  either  heard  it  or  dreamed  it ;  but, 
in  any  case,  to  us  stranj?ers  and  foreigners,  and  so  helpless,  your  arriTil 
must  be  a  consolation,  it  not  a  help.' 

***  Your  memory  is  correct,*  said  Lovell,  *he  not  only  knows  them,  but 
can  command  them ;  for  they  have  been  uuder  heavy  obligations  to  his 
father,  of  which  we  shall  immediateljr  take  advantage.' 

*'  When  Lovell  returned  from  this  interview  to  his  friend,  he  found  him 
sitting  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands,  and  a  mourning  letter  lying 
on  the  floor  by  his  feet. 

**  *l  have  heard  of  your  loss,  Fitz,'  he  said,  softly,  taking  him  by  the  hand. 
'The  heaviest  that  mortal  man  can  sustain.' 

*' '  It  is  sad  enough,  Lovell,*  he  replied,  raising  his  eyes,  '  to  lose  the 
truest  and  most  unselfish  friend  that  human  being  can  have,  even  if  we  are 
there  to  say  farewell — to  see  him  shut  down  for  ever  from  our  view ;  to 
return  to  the  hushed  and  desolate  home,  and  find  his  place  vacant, — but  to 
be  far  away  ;  to  return  and  see  that  he  is  gone ;  to  remember  that,  when 
we  left  him  in  life  and  health  and  strength,  that  parting  was  the  last, 
though  we  felt  it  not  then ;  to  have  heard  no  whisper ;  to  have  felt  no 
chilly  shadow  pass  across  the  spirit  when  he  was  taking  his  flight  from 
earth  and  time, — oh !  'tis  a  thing  to  lie  upon  the  heart  like  a  stone,  to 
haunt  the  houra  of  silence  and  solitude  for  many  a  year.  I  must  be  going 
at  once,  Lovell ;  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  those  who  are  left^  to  see  me 
again,  though  tears  will  flow  afresh  for  old  remembrances.' 

*^  During  that  evening,  Lovell,  of  course,  made  no  allusion  to  the  Latoun; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning,  when  Fitzgerald,  at  his  departure, 
bade  him  assure  Marie  of  his  unaltered  attachment,  that  he  acquaiu^  him 
with  their  position,  and  received  a  hasty  note  addressed  to  the  J^iessieiirs 
Mansfield.  Previously  to  presenting  that  introduction,  however,  ho  went 
to  accompany  Marie  and  Antoinette  in  the  daily  visit  which  tiiey  were 
permittea  to  make  to  their  father,  adopting  the  precaution  of  wearing  the 
cap  and  gown  of  a  University  graduate,  which  was  at  that  time  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  loyalty,  and  would  be  a  passport  to  places  otherwise 
inaccessible. 

*'  M.  Latour  was  sadly  altered  in  the  interval  since  he  had  seen  him ;  the 
erect  figure  was  bowed  ;  the  brilliant  eye  was  dull  and  sunken  ;  the  black 
hair  was  thickly  streaked  with  silver  lines ;  the  graceful  and  sparkling 
address  had  fallen  into  a  querulous  and  desponding  tone.  Loreirs  presence 
seemed  to  reanimate  him  a  little,  but  it  was  only  as  the  pale  sunshine  of 
winter  glances  through  leaden  clouds  upon  lonely  plains  and  leafless  trees, 
for  no  encouragement  could  induce  him  to  entertam  a  hope  of  liberty  ;  be 
had  seen  too  much  of  political  persecution  at  home  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  other  exit  from  prison  than  that  which  led  to  the  grave ; — he  had 
learned  to  doubt  of  human  mercy  and  human  justice. 

*'  When  Lovell  left  the  girls  at  home,  now  sanguine  of  success^  and  called 
upon  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Mansfield,  that  gentleman  was  all  smiles  and 
acquiescence  ;  his  regret  for  his  late  excellent  friend  was  equadled  only  by 
his  anxiety  to  know  in  what  way  he  could  oblige  his  successor. 
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'I  am  happjr  to  find,  sir,'  said  Lovell,  gravelr,  'that  we  are  so  likely  to 
succeed  in  an  object  which  interests  my  friend  and  me  very  deeply.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  you  possess  political  influence  sufficient  to  procure 
the  release  of  a  prisoner,  whom  we  know  to  be  perfectly  innocent ;  1  idlude 
to  M.  Lditoiir,  for  whom  I  believe  you  have  received  some  remittances  from 
abroad.' 

'**Beally/  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  smiling  again,  'you  do  tax  our  powers. 
The  case,  vou  must  be  aware^  is  a  very  serious  one.  Visits  from  r^nch 
officers,  while  a  French  fleet  is  cruising  ofiT  the  western  coast ;  and  inter- 
views with  members  of  the  '82  club — these  facts  are  not  easily  got  over.' 

*" Personal  acquaintance,'  observed  Lovell,  'is,  even  in  these  suspicious 
times,  a  distinct  thing  from  political  sympathy ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
how  much  M.  Latour  has  lost  and  sufiered  for  a  creed  the  reverse  of 
revolutionarv.' 

"'I  shall  be  most  happy,  indeed,'  said  the  merchant,  'if  his  case  can  be 
cleared  up.' 

'''To  speak  plainly,'  said  Lovell,  'it  nnut  be  cleared  up;  he  miiil  be 
liberated.^ 

"  '3/tti<  is  rather  a  strong  phrase,'  replied  tho  other,  'for  the  powers  that 
be.  The  bright  eyes  of  French  ladies  cannot  open  prison  doors,  as  they 
unlock  the  hearts  of  romantic  young  gentlemen.^ 

"  *  I  shall  bo  very  candid  with  you,'  retorted  Lovell,  warmed  a  little  by 
the  sarcasm,  *Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  now  the  holder  of  your  bond  for  three 
thousand  pounds.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  M.  Latour,  than  to  have  that  sum  withdrawn  from  your 
capital.    We  know  that  a  word  from  you  would  set  him  free.' 

*< '  You  are  pleased  to  say  so,'  was  the  dubious  reply. 

"  'Then,  sir/  said  Lovell,  'we  clearly  understand  each  other;  and  yon  will 
be  good  enough  to  have  justice  done,  oven  at  the  last  hour.' 

'*A  few  days  more  of  anxiety,  and  hope,  and  despair,  went  by,  and  an 
order  was  issued  for  the  libeiation  of  M.  Latour  ;  but  his  presentiment  was 
true.  When  the  storm  beats  upon  a  young  man,  he  can  oend  to  the  earth 
while  it  rages ;  and  rise  refreshed  and  elastic,  when  its  fury  is  spent,  for 
another  grapple  with  the  world  ;  but  the  old  are  the  dry  leaves,  that  quiver 
a  moment  in  the  blast,  and  sink  rustling  into  the  damp  OMth.  Before  the 
order  arrived,  the  slow-wasting  torture  of  suspense,  and  the  dread  of 
the  bewildering  entanglements  of  law,  had  set  the  prisoner  free.  But 
the  bereaved  exiles,  whom  he  left  behind,  clung  onlv  the  more  closely 
to  their  faithful  friends ;  and  when  the  greenness  of  tneir  sorrow  passed 
away — as  soon  as  the  light  shone  again  in  their  eyes,  and  the  sunny 
smile  returned  to  their  lips,  the  pledges  given  in  happier  times  were  faith- 
fully redeemed. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  ''if  yon  all  believe 
the  story  ;  but  I  give  it  as  I  heard  it  from  themselves." 
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Mb.  Joshiah  Spoohby  lived  in  a  genteel  TiUa,  in  a  getiteel  itttaoe  irith  a  flofi- 
cnltural  name,  in  the  genteel  regions  of  8t.  John^s  Wood.    But  whr  do  I 
waste  adjectivef^?    Does  not  gentilitj  penrade  6t.  John*8  Wood  like  sn 
essence,  and  coTer  it  like  a  mantle?    Mr.  Josliiah  Bpoonfaj  was,  and  I  . 
trust  continues,  chief  clerk — report,  in  his  own  immediate  neighboorboodi  i 
assigned  him  a  partnership— in  a  mercantile  house  in  the  city.    Bnt  if  Um  ', 
house  in  the  city  was  not  a  partnership  a£fair,  the  honte  in  8t.  John's  Wood  i 
most  assuredly  was,  and  Mr.  Spoon  by  was  not  the  chief  partner.    Mil. 
Bpoonhy  was  that  person. — Mrs.  Spoonhy,  a  woman,  as  she  hen^  lorod  to 
say,  of  presence,  of  strength  of  mind,  formed  to  command ;  qualities  wluek  she 
continually  brought  into  play  by  ordering  Joshiah  about,  and  dictating  to  him 
in  everything.    Mv  own   private   opinion  is,  that  the  only  really  happy 
moments  of  Joshiah*B  life  were  those  which  he  spent  between  nine  a.m.  and 
five  p  m.,  the  daily  period  of  his  absence  from  home.    His  higheet  point  of 
felicity  was  probably  reached  when  he  found  himself  on  the  w>z  seat  of  the 
omnibus  going  into  the  city,  with  a  cigar  in  his  month.    He  did  not  nioks 
coming  home,  though  he  was  very  partial  to  a  cigar — why,  it  will  not  pethaps 
be  necessary  to  explain. 

The  moral  features  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spoonhy,  as  thus  set  forth,  may  be 
taken  as  an  index  to  their  physical  features.  Mr.  Spoonhy  waH  a  littla,  rsst- 
less,  apologetic  sort  of  a  man,  who  constantly  seemed  to  sa^ — ^^I  iun  exceedingJT 
sorry,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  pray,  pray,  don't  use  any  violence  towaids  me.** 
Mrs.  Spoonhy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  large  person,  inclinedi  deeidodly  in- 
clined, to  be  stout ;  whose  whole  manner  seemed  to  say,  **  Now  then,  where 
are  you  shoving  to !  mind  I  don't  hit  yon."  But  there  was  another  partner 
in  the  firm.  1  nat  was  Miss  Spoonhy.  I  am  not  veiy  sure  whether  I  doght 
to  reckon  her  as  the  second  partner,  or  as  the  junior  partner.  Perhaps  she 
was  a  little  of  both.  When  she  wanted  a  new  dress,  or  a  little  pooket  moiMy* 
she  sank  for  the  nonce  to  the  junior  grade ;  but  when  ail  rifht  in  thefte  re- 
spects, she  would  abdicate  the  high  stcral  of  the  outer  ofSce  of  importance  for 
tne  leather  stuffed  chair  of  the  private  room.  There,  seated  in  independent 
dignity,  she  would  say,  ''Don*t  be  stupid,  'pa;"  as  if  'pa  were  only  the  junior 

§Eirtner,  or  the  chief  clerk  come  in  for  instructions,  i  have  aeen  both  Miv. 
poonby  and  Miss  Spoonhy  look  out  of  the  window,  of  a  morning,  after 
Mr.  Spoonhy,  as  he  trotted  off  to  catch  the  omnibus,  and  I  kave  raid  the  ex- 
pression on  thoir  count  enanoes  thus : — *'  Well,  really»  he  is  a  very  lidienhMi 
little  man.''  But  these  trottings  to  catch  omnibus  of  a  morning  hronght  in 
something  like  five  hundred  per  annum,  and  five  hundred  perlannnm  bronght 
silk  dresses  and  imitation  Indian  shawls,  a  box  at  the  Opera  now  and  then, 
occasional  evening  parties,  visits  to  fiower  shows,  comfortable  tea  drinkingi, 
and  other  pleasant  things ;  and  all  these,  together,  reconciled  Mrs.  Spoonhy 
and  her  daughter  to  the  otherwise  hard  decrees  of  fate.  But  I  have  not  de- 
scribed Miss  Spoonhy.  She  was  nearly  thirty;  improbably  slim  in  the  waist; 
and^  had  hit  prematurely  upon  the  fashion  of  dragging  ner  front  hair  bac^ 
until  her  eyes  were  in  an  unnatural  state  of  openness.  If  I  add  that  she 
played  draughts  and  beat  everybody  who  entered  the  lists  with  her,  and  would 
never  join  in  a  hand  at  whist  for  less  than  sixpenny  points,  perhaps  I  shall 
have  said  enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  brief  chronicle. 
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The  Spoonby  Tilla,  I  should  state,  was  semi-detached, — as,  indeed,  were 
nearly  all  the  rillas  in  the  terrace.  But  there  waa  one  house  adjoining  the 
Spoonby  rilla  which  was  not  semi-detached.  It  was  a  larger  and  more  im- 
posing-looking edifice  than  the  others ;  it  stood  in  more  extensire  grounds  ; 
nad  a  coach-house  and  stables,  and  a  carriage  drive  in  front ;  and,  instead  of 
being  called  a  yilla,  lilce  the  rest,  it  broke  rank,  and  stood  back  in  its  own 
self-contained  grounds,  proclaiming  itself  a  "House."  This  pretentious 
•*  House,"  under  the  various  designations  of  the  "  Grange,"  the  "  Piiory," 
and  so  forth,  will  be  found  to  be  a  preraiiing  feature  of  the  streetological 
arrangements  of  St.  John's  Wood.  It  holds,  among  the  humble  villas  of  its 
genteel  ilk,  the  position  which  the  "Hall,"  or  the  "Castle,"  holds  in  the 
k  country  ;  and,  like  the  Hall  and  the  Castle,  it  is  occupied,  or  is  supposed  to  be 
*  occupied,  by  the  highest  quality  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  House 
in  question  had  been  occupied  by  a  succession  of  nobs,  who  had  all  made  more 
or  less  of  a  sensation  during  their  residence  in  it..  But  it  seemed  to  be  the 
fkte  of  most  of  the  nobs  who  took  up  their  abode  at  Acacia  House,  to  dawn 
upon  the  terraco  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  rocket  going  up,  but  to  finish  their 
career  in  the  inefiective  manner  of  a  rocket  coming  down.  At  the 
period  of  which  I  am  writing,  Acacia  House  had  Just  been  taken  by  a  new 
tenant.  The  Spoonbys  had  narrowly  watched  the  unloading  of  the  lumiture. 
and  the  profusion  and  richness  of  the  various  articles  of  use,  comfort,  and 
lefinenient,  which,  for  nearly  a  whole  week,  continued  to  be  deposited  at  the 
gatee,  inspired  them  befbrehand  with  a  highly  fkvourable  impression  of  the 
new  tenant.  The^r  were  not  disappointed  when  they  came  to  sec  him.  About 
a  week  after  the  furniture  liad  been  all  arranged,  and  new  gravel  laid  down 
on  the  carriage  drive  before  the  door,  the  now  tenant  drove  up  in  a  hand- 
Bome  barouche  and  pair,  with  a  livery  servant  behind.  It  was  Mrs.  Spoonby's 
opinion,  and  Miss  opoonby's  opinion,  and,  I  need  not  add,  Mr.  Spoonbys 
opinion,  that  the  new  tenant  was  a  very  handsome  and  aristocratic-lookinff 
man.    He  was  six  feet  in  his  boots.    He  had  black  whiskers,  and  a  splendid 

Kir  of  monstachios  tapering  off  in  curls  at  the  points.  He  had  curly  black 
ir,  which  seemed  to  part  naturally  down  the  middle  and  down  the  back. 
He  dressed  in  the  top  of  the  fashion ;  and,  as  Miss  Spoonby,  with  a  keen 
perception  of  the  evidences  of  a  superior  nature,  observed, — ^*  You  could 
tell  he  was  a  gentleman  by  his  gloves  and  his  boots,** — which,  I  need  not 
say,  fitted  him  to  a  nicety  not  to  be  surpassed.  There  was  one  circumstance 
which  Mrs.  Spoonby  did  not  fail  to  note,  and  Miss  Spoouby  did  not  fail  to 
notc^  and  Mr.  Spoonby  was  soon  made  to  note^  and  that  was,  that  their 
new  neighbour  appeared  to  be  a  bachelor.  No  lady  had  been  seen  as  yet ; 
and  the  presumption  that  no  lady  was  at  present  a  partner  in  the  tenancy 
of  Aoacia  House,  was  strengthened  to  a  point  of  confidence  by  the  daily 
outgoings  and  incomings  of  an  elderly  female  of  a  medium  degree  of  re- 
flpectabuity,  who  appeared  to  be  his  housekeeper ;  or  whOj  imagining  her 
to  ocoupy  any  higher  station,  could  be,  at  worst,  but  hia  mother,— an  idea 
which  her  pattens  and  hor  bonnet  equally  forbade. 

The  new  tenant  had  no  sooner  settled  in  Acacia  House  than  he  began 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  apparently  to  enjoy  himself  very  much. 
He  gave  dinners  to  his  male  friends,  concerts  and  YmiU  to  friends  of  both 
sexee ;  and  scarcely  a  night  passed  for  ftia  months  that  the  windows  of 
Acacia  House  were  not  blazing  with  light|  or  an  early  mom  that  the  slum- 
b^rs  of  the  humble  villa-gers  were  not  broken  by  the  vocal  ebullitions  of 
the  departing  gnesta.  During  this  period,  the  doings  at  Acacia  House  had 
been  watched  with  envious  longings  by  Mrs.  Spoonby,  and,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  by  Miss  Spoonby.  Mr.  Sj^nby,  I  am  bound  to  say,  had  not  been  an 
iaoiii^rent  spectator  0^  the  ^nnfs  on  $  but  his  aspirations  had  never  taken 
a  Mgh^  flight  tkaiiy  on  the  oeoMiOns  of  the  dinner  partiot,  wishing,  in  a 
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feeble  sort  of  way,  he  were  one  of  those  jolly  fellows  enjoying  his  wine  and 
his  cigar  without  being  watched,  like  a  mouse  by  a  cat,  as  he  was  at  home. 
But  the  wife  of  his  bosom  had  deeper  motives,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
she  endeavoured  to  make  Joshiah  comprehend  them. 

**  Spoon  by,"  she  said,  one  night,  digging  her  elbow,  with  an  unpleassnt 
amount  of  foregone  spite  and  impatience,  into  her  husband's  ribs — **  Why 
don't  vou  make  his  acquaintance ! " 

**  W  hose  acquaintance  ?  *'  said  Spoonby, 

"  Why,  our  neighbour's.    You  know  who  I  mean." 

"  Acacia  House  I "  inquired  Joshiah. 

*'  Yes,  Acacia  House,'*  replied  his  spouse ;  **  he's  rich,  he's  a  bachelor, 
and  you've  a  daughter.*'  l« 

"  Well ;  what  would  you  suggest,  my  dear  I  *' 

**  Suggest,  Mr.  Spoonby  !  I  would  suggest  that  you  made  the  gentleman*! 
acquaintance.  Nod  to  him  when  you  meet  him  ;  say  '  it's  a  fine  day,'  and 
that  6ort  of  thing.  If  you  had  any  tact  about  you,  your  own  sense  would 
teach  you  what  to  do.*' 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Spoonby, "  I'll  think  about  it." 

Mr.  Spoonby  did  think  about  it  very  elaborately.  He  lay  awake  that 
night  long  after  his  amiable  spouse  had  gone  to  rest,  and  while  she  indnlfred 
in  brilliant  dreams  of  the  handsome  neighbour  standing  at  the  altar  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  with  Maria  Spoonby  in  a  white  Honiton  laoe 
dress,  presented  to  her  by  the  bridegroom's  aunt,  an  elderly  lady  in  amber 
satin,  with  a  yellow  chariot  waiting  for  her  at  the  church  door — Mr. 
Spoonby,  I  say,  while  this  brilliant  vision  flitted  before  the  mind's  eye  of 
his  slumbering  wife,  lay  awake  excogitating  devices. 

At  length,  after  devising  and  rejecting  a  number  of  schemes  in  sucoesaon, 
Mr.  Spoon  b)r  hit  upon  a  little  plot,  which  he  flattered  himself  would  serve  the 

E reposed  object  admirably.  Mr.  Spoonby  was  so  elated  by  this  notion,  that 
e  impulsively,  and  without  due  consideration,  gave  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
a  nudge,  dispelling  in  a  moment  the  bright  dream  in  which  she  was  revell- 
ing. In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Spoonby  had  eiven  his  better 
half  a  much  sharper  nudge  than  in  a  calmer  mood  he  womd  have  judged 
prudent,  and  taking  alarm  at  the  temerity  of  the  act,  he  suddenly  be^an 
snoring,  pretending  to  be  asleep. 

*'  Mr.  Spoonby  ! "  said  his  wile  in  sharp  vengeful  tones. 

Mr.  Spoonby  snores  louder,  and  mutters,  as  it  very  deep  indeed  in  dreams. 

'*  Humph  ! "  exclams  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

"  Flower  pots,"  mutters  Spoonby.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Spoonby  gives  him 
a  shake,  in  the  idea  that  his  supper  has  disagreed  with  him,  and  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  nightmare.  But  Mr.  Spoonby  keeps  his  own  counsel,  and  shams 
sleep  until  he  bleeps  in  reality. 

Mr.  Spoonby  babbled  of  flawer  pots.  There  was  method  in  Mr.  Spoonby's 
madness.  Flower  pots  were  the  key  of  his  grand  idea ;  his  grand  device  for 
making  the  acquaintance  of  his  neighbour.  Mr.  Spoon bWs  back  raden 
was  separated  from  the  garden  of  Acacia  House  by  a  brick  wall.  It  was 
not  a  very  high  wall.  It  was  just  high  enough  to  admit  of  Mr.  Spoonby 
putting  his  empty  flower  pots  on  the  top  of  it.  Mr.  Spoonbys  grand 
scheme  was  to  busy  himself  in  arranging  his  flower  pots,  and  while  doing 
so  to  knock  one  over  into  his  neighbour's  garden. 

**  Don't  you  see,  my  dear !"  said  Mr.  Spoonby  to  his  spouse  at  breakfiut. 
Mrs.  Spoon b;^  did  not  see  exactly.  Miss  Spoonby  said,  *'  Pa  had  always 
such  odd  notions ;  why  go  and  break  a  flower  pot !  it  was  sure  to  break,  and 
it  might  fidl  into  one  of  their  neighbour's  flower  beds." 

"  Ah  !  that's  just  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Spoonby,  rubbing  his  hands,  ''that's 
what  I  intend  to  do,    I  will  write  and  apologise— he  will  write  in  retun— 
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then  we  shall  nod  as  we  meet — by-and-bye  we  shall  be  on  speaking  termSy 
and  then — ^why,  then,  my  dear,  we  can  ask  him  to  supper." 

Accordinf^ly  on  his  return  from  the  city  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Spoonby 
walked  out  into  tho  garden,  intent  on  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  In 
the  garden  of  Acacia  House  he  espied  the  elderly  ladyj  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  housekeeper,  ennraged  in  feeding  the  parrot.  The  moment 
seemed  to  be  highly  favourable.  Mr.  Spoonby  began  moving  the  flower 
pots  from  one  part  of  the  wall  to  another.  Suddenly  a  pot  goes  over.  It 
no  sooner  disappeared  from  Mr.  Spoon by's  sight  than  a  crasl^asof  glass,  is 
heard.  The  elderly  lady  utters  a  screem  the  parrot  echoes,  and  Mr. 
Spoonby  stands  aghast  at  the  unexpected  result  of  his  machination.  He 
had  simply  intended  the  flower  pot  to  fall  into  a  flower  bed,  but  it  was 
evident  tliat  it  had  fallen  into  a  glass  frame.  For  a  few  moments  Mr. 
Spoonby  stood  gazing  at  the  wall^  uncertain  how  to  act.  The  elderly  lady, 
on  hearmg  the  crash,  had  immediately  rushed  into  the  house,  as  if  for  help, 
but  had  not  returned.  Mr.  Spoonby  had  thus  no  opportunity  of  saying 
anything,  apologetic  or  otherwise,  to  anybody.    But  to  tell  the  truth,  as  his 

flot  haaturned  out,  he  was  not  sorry  to  escape  into  the  house  unchallenged, 
[e  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  the  preconcerted  letter  of  apology. — 
**  Uu happy  accident — extreme  regret — perfectly  willing  to  make  good  the 
damage,"  and  so  forth.  Having  sealed  and  directed  the  letter  to  ** — — 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  Acacia  House,*'  Mr.  Spoonbv  sent  the  servant  to  deliver  it. 
After  an  interval  of  some  hours,  during  which  Mr.  Spoonby  had  suffered 
the  most  extreme  anxiety  of  mind,  the  ttpoonby  servant  brought  in  a  note 
for  her  master.  Mr.  Spoonby  seized  it,  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  read 
as  follows: — "Acacia  House. — My  dear  Sir,  Ilon*t  mention  it — accidents 
will  happen,  you  know,  in  the  best  regulated  families.  Come  in  and  smoke 
a  cigar  with  me,  yours,  J.  Ferraby.** 

*•  J.Ferraby  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Spoonby, looking  up  at  his  wife,  •* Ferraby ! 
Ton  said,  my  dear,  that  his  name  was  Ferguson.'* 

Now  Mrs  Spoonbyhadsaid  that  their  neighbour's  name  was  Ferguson;  but 
it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Spoonby*s  great  characteristics  never  to  get  hold  of  any- 
body's name  correctly.  If  she  referred  to  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  it  was  as  Mr. 
O'Connor ;  if  to  a  Mr.  Tomlinson,  it  was  as  Mr.  Thompson,  or  at  best  Mr. 
Tomlins.    In  the  natural  course,  therefore,  Ferraby  became  Ferguson. 

**  Ferrabv  I  my  dear,**  resumed  Mr.  Spoonby,  *'  I  know  that  name.  J. 
Ferraby  ;  i  know  that  signature.  It  strikes  me  our  neighbour  must  be  a 
person  of  importance,  a  public  character.  I  can*t  call  to  mind,  at  this 
moment,  how  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  name  ;  but  it  seems  to  take 
a  place  in  my  mind  with  John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe,  and  John  Lord 
Campbell—** 

»*0h  bother  John  Lord  Campbell,"  said  Mrs.  Spoonby  testily,  "what 
does  it  matter  f  he  invites  you  to  go  in ;  you  had  better  go.*' 

"Certainly,**  said  Mr.  Spoonby,  ** I  shall  go  ;  but  I  should  like  to  call  to 
mind  who  our  neighbour  is. — J.  Ferraby,"  he  repeated,  referring  again  to 
the  note ;  "  look  at  the  loop  in  the  F,  Mrs.  SpM>nb^ ;  observe  how  the 
upstroke  of  the  J  is  joined  to  the  top  of  the  F.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that 
you  have  seen  that  signature  before  f " 

Mrs.  Spoonbv  eiuunined  the  autograph,  and  presently  said  that  she 
thought  stie  had  seen  it  on  the  black-lead  packets.  Miss  Spoonby,  however, 
interposed,  and  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  signature  was  to  be  found  on 
the  sauce  bottles.  "  Don't  you  know,  ma,  it  say,  none  ii  genuine  witkout  the 
iignature  J,  Ferraby.** 

"  No,  my  dear,  yon  are  wrong,**  said  the  mamma,  "it  is  ntme  U  genuine 
wiUiout  the  evptature  of  E.  Lctzenby" 

'*8topI"  cried  Mr.  Spoonby,  who  had  meantime  produced  a  piece  of 
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paper  from  Uis  pockeft.-***  There  it  U I  I  told  you  lie  wm  tone  impeiiaiit 
person.*'  The  piece  of  paper  whioh  Mr.  Spoonb/  exposed  to  ike  gapi  9I  kif 
wife  and  daognter  was  a  five  pound  Bank  of  England  note  I 

** There!*'  be  said  triumphantly,  "mark  the  eignature-^J.  Ficrabirl 
compare  it  with  the  letter—the  very  counterpart.  £ook  mi  the  J,  and  the  ) 
Fy  and  the  e,  and  r*!,  and  the  a,  and  the  b,  and  the  y  I  Letter  lor  letter, 
stroke  for  stroke,  twirligig  for  twirligig.  I  thought  I  oopld  not  be  mis-  i 
taken ;  he  is  the  head  man  at  the  Bank  of  England^  the  eldest  sen  ef  tbs  | 
Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle  Street— his  name  is  a  guafmntee  fbr  nuUiens :  1 
billions  1 1  trillions  1 !  1 " — and  Mr.  Spoonby  wanned  to  each  a  pitch  sf  I 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  that  he  became  quite  unutterable.  I 

Mrs.  Spoonby,  though  she  was  not  accustomed  to  give  her  bnsbaad  ors£t . 
for  great  sagacity,  or  to  think  highly  of  his  opinion^  was  fain,  on  the  prssset  )* 


occaiBion,  to^e  impressed  with  hiii  ^iscoverrr  She  was  playing  a  gams^sad 
of  course  she  could  not  but  be  well  pleased*  as  she  risked  littte  aiBaelf,  t» 
find  that  the  stake  for  which  she  played  was  a  particutaiiy  heavy  one.  It 
an  ordinary  way  she  would  have  objected  to  Joehiah's  gotag  oat  to  drink 
and  smoke,  but  on  the  present  occasion  she  smothered  her  imperipoi 
jealousy,  and  ui^ged  him  to  go.  Mr.  Spoonby  was  not  loth.  Ho  went,  and 
met  with  a  hearty  reception  from  Blr.  Ferrabv,  who  at  once  proelauDed 
himself  a  jolly  fellow  by  slappinffSpoonby  on  the  back*  and  rallying  hia 
about  the  flower  pot,  ere  he  had  hungup  his  hat  in  the  hall.  The  rieaaea 
and  splendour  of  Mr.  Ferrab^s  dining  room  might  have  rather  awed  Mr. 
Spoonby,  had  his  host  ^iven  him  time  to  contemplate  the  apartmfnit  {  bet 
he  bad  no  sooner  motioned  him  into  a  chair  tnan  he  pushed  a  eigar  hey 
towards  him,  and  filled  him  a  bumper  of  wine. 

**  Here's  to  our  better  acquaintance,  Mr.  Spoonby,"  aaid  Mr.  Ftmbjt 
lifting  a  glass  of  sherry  to  his  lips. 

**  To  our  better  acquaintance  1"  echoed  Spoonby,  doing  likewint.' 

"  Try  a  cigar,  Mr.  Spoonby." 

Mr.  Spoonby  tried  a  cigar.    He  particularly  liked  to  try  a  eigar. 

More  wine  and  more  cigars — supper — and  wine  and  eiguns  again —hrsn4[ 
and  water.  The  pair  got  very  confidential  indeed.  Mr.  Spoonby  talked 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  Mr.  Fonaby  was  pleased  to  be  intereettd  is 
that  subject.  Nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  make  their 
acquaintance. 

'*  You  shall,  mv  dear  sir,"  said  Spoonby,  putting  the  wrong  end  oC  hk 
eigar  in  his  mouth — ^  you  shall  come  and  dine  with  us  ;  you  shall  be  most 
welcome,  sir — and  if  we  cannot  do  things  next  door  as  yom  do  them, 
Mr.  Ferraby— " 

Don't  mention  it,  ^my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ferraby,  /'  I  shall  be 


happy,  I  shall  be  delighted,  I—" 

"You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Ferraby,  very  kind  of  you  to  nay  to  |  but  J. 
Ferraby,  you  know,  is  J.  Ferraby.  Everybody  knows  him,  and  evetybody 
trusts  bim— heis  as  safe  as  the  bank,  sir,  safi^as  the  Bank,"  and  Kr.Spoonhgr 
winked  his  eye,  and  poked  his  host  in  the  ribs. 

"  Ua,  ha  I "  laughed  Mr.  Ferrab^r,  admissively,  poking  Joahiah  in  Ihf  itbs 
in  return.    And  oy  this  time  Joshiah  had  put  on  his  hat  to  go  homa. 

*'  Good  night,  Mr.  Spoonby,"  said  his  entertainer,  '*and  I  hope  to  haft  the 
pleasure  of  calling  upon  you  soon." 

**  Good  night,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  Spoonby,  ^'  and  when  yon  go  into 
the  city  to-morrow,  make  my  compliments  to  the  Old  Lady^— the  Om  lady 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  ha !  ha  ! " 

'*  Ha !  ha  I "  laughed  Mr.  Ferraby,  as  he  closed  the  door  upon  hingnest. 

Mr.  Spoonby  had  scarcely  touched  his  own  knocker  whan  the  door  ftsw 
open.    Mrs.  Spoonby,  with  her  hair  in  curl  papers,  had  been  impatiently 
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awaitinff  |ik  Minn,  and  had  nidied  to  iha  door  iko  momoiii  ihe  board  him 
open  iho  gaif. 

**  You  are  yery  late,  Mr.  Spoonbj.*' 

Mr.  Spoonby  answered  with  a  hiccongh. 

^  You  are— ^  and  Mrv.  Spoonby  polled  him  in  and  shut  iho  door— J'  in- 
tozioatedy  Mr.  Spoonby." 

Anxious  as  Mrs.  Spoonby  was  to  hear  all  the  news,  she  oould  ret  little 
out  of  her  husband  that  night,  beyond  the  assurance  that  it  was  ''all  rightf** 
and  that  their  neighbour  was  J.  Ferraby  and  no  mistake.  Next  moming, 
howeyer,  Mr.  Spoonby  was  more  lucid  in  his  obseryations,  and  Mrs.  Spoonby 
was  not  a  little  excited  by  his  glowing  description  of  Mr.  Ferraby's  dining 
room,  Mr.  Ferraby's  jovial  hospitality,  and  Mr.  Ferraby  himself,  whom 
Mr.  Spoonby  declared  to  be  the  most  jolly  fellow,  and  yet  the  most  perfect 
gentleman,  he  had  ever  met. 

It  was  not  loo^  before  Mrs.  Spoonby  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  handsome  neighbour  for  herself.  Mr.  Ferraby  called  one  morning,  par* 
took  of  cake  and  wine,  and  made  himself  yery  agreeable  to  the  ladies.  On 
his  return  that  evening  from  the  oity,  Mr.  Spoonby  found  the  wifd  of  his 
bobom,  and  the  daughter  of  lus  love,  in  a  fever  of  delightful  excitement, 
Mr.  Ferraby  had  oalled— -he  was  a  most  agreeable  man— a  perfect  gentle* 
man  ;  so  engaging  in  his  manners — and  so  aristocratic  in  his  bearing.  And 
he  had  invitodthem  all  to  a  musical  soiree  on  the  following  evening. 

That  soiree  was  the  means  of  establishing  a  close  intimacy  between  the 
house  of  Spoonby  and  the  house  of  Ferraby.  Mr.  Ferraby  went  to  the 
house  of  Spoonby  and  took  supper  and  liucheon  without  ceremony  |  and 
the  Spoonbys  were  not  without  invitation  to  return  the  compliment.  Mr. 
Ferraby  gave  excellent  dinners,  agreeable  musical  parties,  and  the  most 
delightful  soirUi  dantante — that  was  what  Miss  Spoonby  colled  them— and 
the  Spoonbys  were  invited  frequently.  After  a  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  Ferraby 
began  to  pay  marked  attention  to  Miss  Spoonby  ;  and  Mrs.  Spoonby  flat- 
tered herself  that  the  desire  of  her  heart  was  in  a  fairway  of  being  fulfilled  { 
and  tliis  hope  was  reduced  to  a  certainty  when  Maria  informed  her  that 
Mr.  Ferraby  had  asked  her,  at  a  pic-nic  on  Hempstead  Heath,  while  he 
was  in  the  act  of  helping  her  to  the  liver  wing  of  a  fowl,  which  she  liked 
best,  the  name  of  Ferraby  or  the  name  of  Spoonby  ? 

<*  And  what  did  Maria  answer  t "  asked  Mr.  Spoonby,  when  informed  of 
this. 

'<  Maria  made  a  very  sensible  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Spoonby.  ^  She  said 
she  thought  *  Ferraby'  by  far  prettier  than  Spoonby.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  portontious  itU^orttU  between  the  handsome  npigh- 
hour  and  the  sole  daughter  of  the  house  of  Spoonby,  the  heads  of  the  latter 
resolved  to  firive  a  grand  evening  party,  and,  of  course,  to  Invite  Mr.  For* 
raby.  Luckily,  Mr.  Spoonby  had  just  drawn  his  quarter's  salary,  and  Mrs. 
Spoonby  flattered  herself  that  she  would  be  able  to  do  the  thing  in  style. 
The  arrangements  were  made  accordingly,  Mrs.  Spoonby  taking  carO  to 
eonple  the  guests  neatly ;  that  is  to  say,  to  invite  no  ladies  who  had  not 
husbands,  or  who  were  not  *' engaged.''  The  eventfal  Friday  at  length 
arrived,  and  the  Spoonbys  were  up  by  break  of  day,  making  the  necessfu^ 
preparations.  About  eight  o'clock,  while  Mr.  Spoonby  was  standing  fjm  a 
pair  of  steps,  nailing  up  some  festoons,  a  sharp  double  knock  eame  to  tho 
door.  Mrs.  Spoonby,  who  was  handing  up  tacks  to  her  husband,  rushed  to 
the  window,  and  immediately  exclaimed-^^  a  eurricle  at  ihe  gato-»it  niust 
be  Mr.  Ferraby."    Mr.  Ferraby  it  was. 

*'  Ah,  good  morning  Mrs.  Spoonby ;  I  hope  yon  are  well|  and  I  hojM 
Miss  Spoonby  is  well  this  morning,  madam.  I  trust  she  did  nol  catch  cp|d 
yasteroay  at  the  flower  show." 
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*  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Femby,  she  is  rery  well,**  aaid  Mra.  Spoonliy* 

^  And  permit  me  to  hope  that  yoti  did  not  catch  cold«  Mrs.  Spooaby.'' 

"Yon  are  very  kind,  Bir,  not  the  least ;  the  head  of  yonr  cnrriele  is  so 
very  comfortable." 

**  Ha,  Spoonby  !**  exclaimed  Mr.  Ferraby,  holding  oni  his  hand  to  that 
^ntleman  as  he  appeared  on  the  scene, — **  I  hope  you  are  wdl  this  morn- 
ing.*' Mr.  Spoonby  was  quite  welly  and,  he  could  have  added,  in  high 
spirits,  for  he  liked  jMulies. 

**  I  am  afraid  this  is  rather  an  early  visit,*'  said  Mr^Ferraby  ^  "  but  the 
fact  is,  my  dear  Spoonby,  I  am  goinsr  down  to  Bamet  to  buv  a  little  estate 
there — lovely  house  and  grounds,  Mrs.  Spoonby, — and  I  have  come,  my 
dear  sir,  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour.*' 

Mr.  bpoonby  would  onlv  be  too  happy  to  do  anything  in  his  power.  Mrs. 
Spoonby  was  sure  he  would. 

Mr.  Ferraby  bowed,  and  continued,— **  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  am  going  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  this  estate — excellent  shooting^  and  fishing,  Mr. 
Spoonby — and  I  am  short  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The  price  is  a  thousand ; 
but  by  some  inadvertence  I  only  brought  nine  hundred  from  the  dty  yes- 
terday ;  and  as  I  have  to  be  at  Bamet  bv  eleven,  I  have  no  time  to  go  to 
the  bank ;  so,  Mr.  Spoonby,  if  you  woula  oblige  me  with  the  loan  of  fifty, 
I  know  a  friend  on  the  road  who  can  oblige  me  with  the  rest."  And  Mr. 
Ferraby,  while  thus  explaining  himself,  thumbed  over  a  handfal  of  crisp 
notes. 

**  M)r  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Spoonbv,  '*  I  am  delighted  that  I  should  be  in 
a  position  to  accommodate  you.  You  need  not  trust  to  your  friend  on  the 
way,  I  can  lend  you  the  hundred,  and  with  the  greatait  pleasure  in  the 
world,  my  dear  sir." 

While  Mr.  Spoonbv  went  to  fetch  the  money,  Mr.  Ferraby  dilated  to 
Mrs.  Spoonby  on  the  beauties  of  the  estate  at  Barnet — lovely  Elizabethan 
house,  old-fashioned  gables,  beautiful  lawn,  fish  pond,  dairy,  poultry  yard,* 
and  productive  kitchen  garden  ;  and,  by-tbe-b]^e,"  he  added,  **on  the  lawn 
are  two  of  those  weeping  ash  trees  of  which  Miss  Spoonby  is  so  fond." 

**  Here  you  are  1"  exclaimed  Joshiah,  bursting  into  the  room — ''four  twen- 
ties, one  ten,  and  two  fives,  all  real  J.  Ferrabys  and  no  mistake,  ha  I  ha ! " 

^  Ha  I  ha  I "  laughed  Mr.  Ferraby,  taking  the  notes  and  rolling  them  up 
with  the  others.  "  many  thanks,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  faithfully  repay  yon  to- 
morrow when  I  return  from  the  city.  Meantime  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  as  I  must  be  at  Bamet  by  eleven,  and  home  again  by  six  at  the  latest, 
to  prepare,  my  dear  Mrs.  Spoonby,  for  your  delightful  party^I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  delightful  one,  and  I  anticipate  a  very  pleasant  evening  in  your 
delightful  societjT,  and  in  the  delightful  society  of  your  daughter.  Many 
thanks,  my  dear  sir,  and  good  morning.— Oh,  by-the-bye,  Spoonby,  had  I  not 
better  give  you  an  I  O  if ! " 

**  My  dear  sir,  don't  mention  it,"  protested  Spoonby,  <*  an  I  O  U  is  needless 
from  J.  Ferraby,  ha  I  ha !'' 

''Ha !  ha !  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Ferraby,  as  he  cut  the  prancing  greys 
over  the  back,  and  oashed  off. 

When  Mr.  Spoonby  returned  to  the  drawing  room,  he  found  Mrs.  Spoonby 
gazing  abstractedly  out  of  the  window. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Spoonby, "  what  are  you  looking — what  are  yon  thinking 
about." 

"I  was  thinking,"  returned  the  lady,  "that,  perhaps — at  least  I  was  re- 
marking how  convenient  Mr.  Fergu8on*s — I  mean  Ferraby's— curricle  ia^on 
account  of  that  double  seat  behind." 

•*  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Spoonby,  going  on  with  his  nailing. 

Mr.  Spoonby  returned  from  the  city  early  that  &y  to  decant  the  wine 
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and  make  other  neeessftTT  arrangementg.  By  nine  o'clock  the  wax  candles 
were  all  alight,  and  Mr.  Spoonby,  in  a  dress  coat  two  or  three  fiashiont  ont 
of  date,  a  very  short  waistcoat,  and  a  thumby- looking  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  chimney-piece,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
guests.  He  was  presently  jcnned  by  Misa  Spoonby,  in  white  mnslin,  looped 
np  with  red  roses — Mr.  Ferraby  admired  white  muslin  looped  up  with  red 
roses — her  hair  more  taut  and  her  eyes  more  open  than  ever ;  and,  at  length, 
the  Simpkinses  were  announced  by  Mrs.  Spoonby,  in  yellow  satin  and  a 
turban.  After  the  Simpkinses  came  the  CooKsleys. — Mrs.  Cooksley,  a  pre- 
maturely stout  young  lady,  who  had  the  reputation,  in  the  evening  party 
circles  of  St.  Jonn's  Wood,  of  being,  in  a  vocal  point  of  view,  quite  equal  to 
Alboni ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snobson  with  a  roll  of  musio — Mr.  Snobson  also  a 
party  in  great  repute  as  a  vocalist — a  pupil  of  Tamburini,  and  universally 
pronounced  not  inferior  to  his  master ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goochy  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Goochy — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goochy  nothing  particular,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Goochy  great  in  the  "  Man  who  could'nt  get  warm,"  after  supper ;  the  Wil- 
kinsons, of  r.,  and  Mrs.,  and  Miss.  Miss  engaged  to  Mr.  Sparkington,  of 
Somerset  House,  who  followed  immediately  in  tneir  wake,  with  an  astonish- 
ing area  of  linen  showing,  a  gold  lace  cord  on  his  waistcoat,  which,  as  he  is 
going  to  be  married  in  a  month,  he  is  making  the  most  of  while  he  can  : 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  And  here  is  Mr.  Spoonby,  bowing,  and 
smiling,  and  shaking  hands  with  them  all ;  and  there  is  Mrs.  Spoonl^,  con« 
scious  of  the  dignity  of  her  turban,  behaving  in  a  gracious,  out  queenly 
manner ;  and  here  is  Miss  Spoonby,  kissing  the  lady  guests  with  an  impres- 
sive girlishness  ^uite  delightful  to  behold. 

Mr.  Spoonby  imparts  confidentially  to  all  the  male  f^uestsin  succession, 
that  he  expects  a  great  city  man,  his  next  door  neighbour,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Ferraby,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whom  they  all  know  of  course  by  repute, 
Mr.  Goochy,  junior,  who  ia  an  acknowledged  funn^  man,  savs  *'of  course 
they  do,  and  respect  him  too.  Does  Mr.  Spoonby  tmnk  that  Mr.  Ferraby  is 
likely  to  favour  the  company  all  round  with  his  autograph  on  one  of  those 
nice  crisp  pieces  of  paper  which  they  print  at  the  bank  f "  Mr.  Goochy, 
junior,  then  suggests  to  Miss  Spoonby,  what  a  clever  thing  it  would  be  to 
get  Mr.  Ferraby  to  write  his  name  in  her  album,  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  so 
that  she  could  nil  in  an  I  O  U  for  a  million  over  it. 

But  meantime  Mr.  Ferraby  does  not  come,  and  Mr.  Spoonby  is  becoming 
anxious.  He  consults  his  watch  and  finds  the  hour  deven.  What  can 
have  become  of  Mr.  Ferraby  f  Mrs.  Spoonby  takes  Joshiah  aside  to  ask  that 
question,  with  evident  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  Miss  Spoonby  joins  in  the 
anxious  inquiry.  Mr.  Spoonby  can  only  answer  that  he  is  afraid  he  has 
been  detained,  but  that  he  hopes  he  will  make  his  appearance  presently. 
A  set  of  quadrilles,  and  Figaro's  song,  by  Mr.  Snobson,  over,  and  still  no 
Mr.  Ferraby.  Mr.  Spoonby,  urged  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  in  their 
increasing  anxiety  are  beginning  to  neglect  the  euests,  goes  next  door  to 
make  inquiries.  Mr.  Ferraby  has  not  yet  retumea.  During  the  next  hour, 
Mr.  Spoonby  is  continually  running  out  to  the  gate  to  listen  for  the  sound 
of  wheels.  Mrs.  Spoonby  and  her  daughter  sit  by  the  window  listening  for 
wheels  also,  when  they  ought  to  be  listening  to  Snobson  Tamburini,  or 
Cooksley  Alboni.  Mr.  Spoonby  comes  in  very  pale  and  very  agitated  from 
a  long  spell  of  listening  on  the  door  step,  and  informs  his  wife  that  he  fears 
something  is  wrong.  Miss  Spoonby  oveniears  this,  and  immediately  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  going  off  in  a  faint.  The  music  and  the  dancing  come 
to  a  suoden  stop,  and  the  guests  gather  round  the  prostrate  form  of  Miss 
Spoonby  with  laces  full  of  alarm  and  inquiry.  Miss  Spoonby  resists  being 
brought  to,  and  has  to  be  carried  to  her  room,  at  which  point  Mrs.  Spoonby 
is  arocted  with  violent  hysterics.    Poor  Joshiah  rushes  about  like  one  dis- 
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inoted,  Mid  the  gvettt  begin  to  gather,  from  his  iaeoherent  teik.a  vBgoe 
notion  of  the  etate  of  affairs.  Mrs.  Spoonby,  after  sal  volatile  and  bvaady, 
comes  to,  and  is  able  to  preside  at  supper  ;  but  the  continued  abeenoe  of 
Hiss  Spoonby,  and  the  visible  agitation  of  the  host  and  hostess^  combine  Co 
throw  a  damp  over  the  whole  company,  and  as  soon  as  supper  is  over,  the 
guests  drop  off  one  by  one. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spoonby  fonnd  thensslvss 
alone  in  the  drawing  room,  the  half  consumed  wax  lights  still  burning 
brightly.  Mr.  Spoonby  stood  at  the  chimney-piece  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  trembling  like  a  leaf.  His  wife  sat  glaring  at  him  ominously. 
She  said  nothing  then,  but  Joshiah  knew  that  she  thought  the  more.  Sud- 
denly the  sound  of  wheels  broke  upon  their  ears.  Both,  bv  one  impulse, 
ran  to  the  window,  and  the  next  minute,  Miss  Spoonby,  who  had  aL«>  heard 
the  wheels  and  immediately  rushed  down  stairs,  was  looking  over  their 
shoulders.  It  was  not  a  curricle:  it  was  a  cab,  but  it  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
Acacia  House.  Mr.  Spoonby  immediately  rushed  out  to  see  if  it  was  Mr. 
Ferraby  who  had  arrived,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  to  imagine  that  the 
curricle  had  been  upset,  and  that  the  cab  contained  Mr.  Ferraby's  mangled 
body  ;  but  Mrs.  Spoonby  and  her  daughter  were  soon  at  the  gate  of  Aoaoia 
House,  to  see  and  learn  for  themselves.  The  cab  had  not  brought  Mr.  Fer- 
raby ;  but  a  couple  of  police  officers,  who  were  now  in  the  act  of  ringing  and 
hammering  at  the  gate  of  Acacia  House.  The  Spoonbys  soon  learned  the 
sad  truth.  The  officers,  with  whom  was  a  gentleman  in  plain  clothes,  were 
in  search  of  Mr.  Ferraby,  for  whose  apprehension  a  warrant  had  that  day 
been  issued,  the  charge  being  the  embeazlement  of  several  large  sums  of 
money,  the  property  of  the  Royal  Brummagem  Bank,  of  which  he  had  been 
manager  and  seeretar)r.  Mr.  Spoonby,  on  hearing  this,  would  have  torn  his 
hair,  had  not  his  wife  instantly  performed  that  office  for  him.  The  officers 
of  justicehadcome  there  toapprehendaswindler;  butfailingtofind  that  party, 
their  mission,  as  protectors  of  the  public,  was  eventually  fulfilled  ia  resoaing 
Mr.  Spoonby  from  his  wife's  vengeful  grasp  ;  and,  subsequently,  in  inding 
in  the  road,  a  bundle  of  something  white  and  red,  which  proved  on  exami- 
nation to  be  Miss  Spoonby  in  a  state  of  swoon.  The  apprehension  of 
Mr.  Ferraby,  at  Boulogne,  his  trial  and  conviction,  together  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  infamous  Brummagem  Bank  swindle,  are  of  such  recent 
notoriety,  that  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  story.  The  affair  was  a  serious 
blow  to  mauy  hundred  families,  but  it  bore  upon  no  one  with  greater  hard- 
ship than  upon  poor  Joshiah  Spoonby,  who^  m  addition  to  the  loss  of  his 
hundred  pounds,  had 'to  sustain  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  his  wifb,  long 
after  the  loss  of  the  money  ceased  to  be  felt. 

Let  the  misfortunes  of  tne  Spoonby  family  be  a  warning  to  th«  public  to 
look  weU  to  the  signature  of  "  J.  FJBRBABY.'' 


''  5Jttp'jr0sinjj[/' 


Sopross,  that  I  had  garnered  wealth ; 

^nppose  that  I  had  youth  and  health ; 
And  all  things  fair  to  view  ; 

Suppose,  enwrapped  in  selfish  ease ; 

Suppose,  none  but  mvself  to  please ; 

Suppose,  no  ills  of  life  to  tease-^ 
Each  day,  with  fervour  new, 
I  headed  Pleasure's  crew  ? 


'yrr—T-^rwn'ir''^T'nF^  .  .  i  ■ .  -    -t'    i  .        '      .  _uj   "w^ 
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Snppose,  hands  fall  of  slutted  gold; 
Suppose  that  Beauty's  oought  and  sold; 

And  Friendship's  but  a  name  ; 
Suppose,  supported  by  cold  pride, 
I  turn  men's  envious  looks  aside. 
And  float  down  with  the  smiling  tide,— 

Naught  the  hot  blood  to  tame, 

And  Life  bum  with  bright  flame  ? 

fiappose,  my  riches  payed  the  way 
To  pomp,  and  show,  and  gay  display. 

May  bis  buy  honours  too ; 
Bnppose,  fkir  scenes  all  trarell'd  o*er, 
And  Learning  added  to  my  store. 
With  time  sml  adding  more  and  more : 

But  life  nigh  journeyed  through, 

And  Nature's  debt  near  due  ? 

Suppose,  that  fUlness  filled  my  cup- 
Desire  grown  dull— Joys  dried  up — 

And  I  stood  then  alone ; 
Suppose,  that  Love  is  yet  unbought, 
And  Friendship  must  be  truly  sought. 
And  honest  Fame  be  earned,  not  caught 

What  then  would  wealth  atone. 

When  I  such  truth  must  own  ? 

Suppose,  that  in  world's  feverish  glare, 
Wltn  all  its  hollow,  gilded  care, 

I'd  played  my  selfish  part; 
Snppose,  I  reaped  as  I  had  sown; 
Suppose,  all  kindred  ties  outgrown ; 
Suppose  then  yearning  for  a  Aonu, — 

How  solace  then  impart — 

To  ease  my  cheated  heart? 

Suppose  thftt  dd,  and  wom,  and  protidi 
Spurned  by  as  I  had  spumed  the  orowOf 

And  all  then  stood  aloofl 
But  my  lone  self  then  wanting  aid, 
Of  the  dread  Future  doubt-dismayed. 
And  of  thai  thing,  myself,  aflrald : 

O  Wealth  I  of  what  behoof 

To  makfi  me  armoor-pvoof  ? 

No ;  thou  must  sow  If  thou  wonldst  reap, 
For  pearis  must  dive  the  fkrthest  deep  t 

For  Life's  real  treasure-trove 
Of  loving  hearts,  with  wealth  untold. 
Of  kindred  minds  that  ne*er  grow  ooid| 
Is  bought— retumiuff  hundredfiild, 

By  sacrifice  of  seu 

And  gauds  oi  pomp  and  pelf. 

H^rs  Wiioou). 
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BT  EDWARD  MOaRIDQB. 


After  a  lonpf  scoldinff,  my  uncle  agreed  to  give  me  one  more  chince, 
■iipiilating  that  I  shoold  remain  at  Birmingham,  where  he  would  set  me 
up  in  a  new  business  with  a  young  partner,  whom  I  had  requested  some 
mutual  friends  privately  to  recommend  to  him.  Not  that  my  acquuntance 
with  the  merchant  amounted  to  much ;  but  I  was  pretty  sure  it  was  a  little 
money  he  required,  and,  possessing  that,  little  probability  existed  of  his 
desiring  more  attention  to  hardware  than  was  compatible  with  my  idle 
habits. 

•*  Now,  John,"  concluded  my  uncle,  "  I  shall  expect  you  to  stay  at  work 
and  regain  your  character.  No  starting*  off  backward  and  forward  to 
London,  after  y*u  have  paid  one  more  visit ;  and,  especially,  no  trips  to 
Derby,  on  any  consideration  whatever.  You  must  give  up  that  girl, 
Angelina,  entirely." 

What  could  I  do  but  remain  silent  f— out  of  cash,  and  out  of  lack, 
possessing  an  intense  hatred  to  business  of  every  kind,  and  with  a  strong 
determination  never  to  give  up  Angelina. 

"  You  must  write  to  me  at  St.  John's  Wood,  at  least  twice  a- week,  John, 
and  say  how  things  are  going  on.  There  is  no  more  time  for  conversation. 
You  can  look  into  matters,  and  come  up  by  the  express,  to-morrow,  to  psj 
your  parting  visits." 

I  was  only  nineteen — Angelina  was  eighteen.  She  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
St.  John's  wood,  near  my  uncle's  house  ;  and,  of  course,  I  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  the  little  precocious  coquette.  But  my  uncle  was  a  nch  East 
India  merchant,  and  Angelina  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  little  grocer,  at 
Derby. 

Of  course  my  uncle,  who  regarded  the  doings  of  little  tradespeople  with 
sovereign  contempt,  was  quite  unaware  that  Angelina  and  mys^f  were 
regularly  engaged.  He  had  resolved  to  banish  me  from  London  immediately  | 
upon  discovering  where  my  morning  colls  were  made,  and  with  what  com- 
panion I  frequented  the  parks  ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  conclnded  the 
nej|[ociation8  for  the  Birmingham  business,  that  he  discovered  the  usual 
residence  of  m^  inamorata  to  be  Derby.  Still  that  place  was  two  hours 
away  by  the  rail,  to  speak  in  common  parlance ;  audi  by  enjoining  strict 
attention  to  trade,  letters  twice  a  week,  and  allowing  pocket  money  onlv 
on  the  homoeopathic  principle,  my  respected  relative  considered  himself 
likely  to  out-general  any  manoeuvres  on  my  part,  for  enjoying  much  more 
of  the  society  of  that  charming  demoiselle  who  haid  occasioned  nim  so  much 
uneasiness. 

"  Love  will  find  out  a  way,"  says  the  old  sonj^ ;  and  of  course  I  set  my 
wits  to  work  to  discover  some  method  of  residmg  in  reality  at  Derby,  and 
proving  myself  to  be  always  in  Birmingham. 

Before  the  express  started  next  day,  £  carefully  directed  a  few  envelopes 
to  my  uncle  at  St.  John's  Wood,  and  posted  them,  taking  care  to  be  up 
early  the  next  morning,  and  to  receive  the  letters  myself  from  the  London 
postman,  in  which  way  I  secured  the  means  of  enclosing  some  few  letters 
from  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  should  still  bear  the  Birmingham  post 
mark ;  and  I  did  not  profess  to  be  accountable  for  the  alterations  of  the 
dates,  or  say  who  mignt  imprint  another  and  a  wrong  stamp  thereon,  snch 
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M  Derby  for  instance.  The  adhesive  envelopes,  lightly  stuck  together^  I 
had  only  to  open,  enclose  any  letter,  and  seal  them  when  there  was  occasion 
to  despatch  tnem. 

As  for  my  partner  in  Birmingham,  of  course  I  led  him  to  expect  that  my 
stay  in  London  would  be  one  of  some  weeks ;  but  after  making  my  adieus 
in  a  very  hasty  and  witty  manner,  if  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  and  speaking 
much  of  my  anxiety  to  commence  the  new  undertaking  in  the  hardware 
line,  I  met  the  charming  but  too  faithless  Angelina,  by  appointment,  at 
Euston  Square ;  and  ignoring  Warwickshire  as  much  as  possible,  very 
pleasantly  conveyed  her  down  to  Derby.  Bv  elaborate  calculation,  the  fact 
was  ascertained  that  the  state  of  my  exchequer  would  allow,  by  great 
economy,  of  a  residence  in  that  place  for  some  time. 

After  despatching,  in  due  course,  some  of  my  precious  envelopes,  with 
fictitious  reports  of  ousiness  and  other  matters,  I  be^an  to  be  anxious  about 
the  replies,  which  my  uncle  mi^ht  possibly  take  it  into  his  head  to  send, 
though  he  was  very  chary  of  his  manuscripts  generally.  How  to  obtain 
these  was  for  a  moment  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  for  Birmingham  being  a 
strange  place  to  me,  I  knew  no  one  therein  in  whom  I  could  put  confidence. 
It  was  also  quite  as  well  my  partner  should  be  in  the  dark ;  and  since  my 
residence,  when  at  business,  was  to  be  at  his  house,  I  had  not  the  advantage 
of  instructing  my  landlady  to  forward  any  correspondence. 

The  only  plan  that  then  suggested  itself,  and  which  was  at  once  acted 
upon,  was  to  write  a  note  datea  St.  John's  Wood,  some  two  days  in  advance, 
mentioning  that  I  was  gradually  getting  through  my  farewell  list^  and  in  a 
few  weeks  intended  to  come  to  Birmmgham,  via  Derby,  at  which  latter 
place  I  had  some  business ;  and  since  it  was  arranged  that  letters  for  me 
should  be  sent  to  my  Birmingham  address,  it  would  be  as  well,  when  they 
arrived,  to  re-post  them  to  wait  my  arrival  at  the  former  place.  This 
elaborate  piece  of  composition  I  directed  to  my  partner,  and  sent  it  in 
another  envelope  to  the  general  post  office,  London,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  forwarded  from  thence,  and  near  the  proper  stamp.  This  seemed  to 
succeed  admirably  ;  for  in  a  few  days  I  received  two  letters  from  my  unde, 
the  first  replying  to  my  remarks  upon  business,  and  the  last  asking  some 
questions,  which  I  was  just  in  time  to  answer,  without  incurring  suspicion 
irom  neglect. 

A  new  source  of  uneasiness,  however,  presented  itself.  My  envelopes 
were  all  gone,  and  I  was  less  inclined  than  ever  to  tear  myself  away  from 
the  fair  one.    Oh  I  Angelina,  what  inventions  thou  hast  driven  me  to  1 

The  next  letter  wliicn  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send,  I  gave  to  the 
guard  of  one  of  the  Birmingham  trains,  with  a  sixpence,  enjoining  him  to 
post  it  when  he  arrived  ^  but  on  my  repeating  the  request,  he  refused,  with 
a  suspicious  look.  I  waited  till  his  train  had  gone,  and  another  was  ready 
for  the  journey ;  but  the  second  guard  was  less  likely  to  accede  to  my 
wishes  than  the  first,  being  a  much  rougher  and  less  mannerly  customer, 
and  also  one  with  whom,  on  my  journey  down,  some  unpleasantness  had 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  my  smoking.  What  was  I  to  do  f  In  ^ve 
minutes  the  carriag^es  would  start.  My  letter  must  be  despatched  that 
afternoon.  There  was  no  time  for  thought ;  and  almost  at  my  wit's  end,  I 
entered  a  first  class  carriage,  and  carefully  hud  my  note,  properly  directed, 
sealed,  and  stamped,  on  the  farthest  seat,  in  one  corner,  so  that  it  might 
have  the  air  of  being  left  in  mistake.  When  the  train  started,  owing  some- 
what to  my  officiousness  in  going  in  and  out,  this  particular  carriage  was 
empty,  which  greatly  rejoiced  me,  for  the  proiMibilities  were  that  my  missive 
would  not  be  aiscovered  till  the  usual  search  of  all  the  train  took  place  at 
Birminuham,  and  there,  of  course,  the  railway  authorities  could  only  send 
on  the  letter  to  the  post-office  with  their  own. 
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The  next  enolosure  from  London,  Tia  fiirmin^haniy  bronj^i  a  note  wUdi 
my  uncle  had  received  for  me.  It  was  a  friendlj  letter  nom  m^  piiiD«^ 
stating  that  he  trusted  I  was  enjoying  myself,  (at  which  Angtium  and  I 
langhed  heartily.)  Of  course,  my  partner  had  addreaaed  to  me  at  St. 
John's  Wood ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  mentioned  that  my  coarmpom^ 
denoe  should  be  sent  as  desired  to  waft  my  arrival  at  Derbv  {  bni  thai  my 
few  lines,  making  this  request,  had  been  received  from  Londoo,  ^''*^ 


notification  from  the  post-office  authorities  endorsed  on  the  ovtaide,  IIm 
purport  of  which  he  could  not  understand  ;  but  it  looked  like  "feoeiTtd 
mm  Derby  on  the  16th,  and  reposted  to  Birmingham  the  same  day.** 

I  am  afraid,  on  reading  this,  that  I  devoted  tho  postal  magnates  te 
martyrdom,  in  thought  at  least ;  but  a  little  reflection  reassured  me.  Ne 
suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  seemed  to  have  dawned  npon  my 
partner's  mind,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  to  thfii 
method  of  forwarding  notes  was  very  important ;  while  to  balanoa  the 
matter,  some  information  in  my  Birmingnam  letter  respecting  bnaiiiesB 
served  admirably  as  the  basis  of  a  despatch,  which  was  at  onoe 'written  and 
made-up  for  my  unde,  the  date  being  innocently  omitted  altogether,  in 
consequenoe  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  communication.  How  to  get  this 
delivered  was  for  some  time  a  poser ;  nay,  it  was  not  until  an  hour  in  Uie 
grocer's  little  back  parlour,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  hia  ehoioeat 
sweets  had  strengthened  my  imagination,  that  any  course  of  action  was 
decided  upon. 

At  last  1  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, Birmingham,  requesting,  in  tho  most  polite  manner  poasiblei  that  the 
station  master  would  be  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  eneloeed  letter 
for  Mr.  Crabbs,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  (was  he  not  my  nnclef)  who 
had  left  on  important  business,  without  some  necessary  papers  ;  he  coold 
not  be  communicated  with  in  the  ordinary  manner,  (there  was  some  tmth 
in  my  letter  after  all !)  since  it  was  not  known  at  what  hotel  he  wonld  pnt 
up,  and  this  also  made  the  telegraph  of  no  avail.  The  only  chaneaof 
catching  him,  therefore,  was  for  tne  station  master,  so  fkr  to  obligo  his 
unknown  correspondent,  as  to  expose  the  letter  at  the  window  of  hia  fifst 
class  booking  office,  since  Mr.  Crabbs,  who  hod  evinced  A  very  proper  and 
becoming  hon*or  of  narrow  gauges  in  general,  and  the  Nortn- Western 
Railway  in  particular,  would  doubtless  book  to  London  f^m  the  Great 
Western  station,  and  might  observe  the  letter  waiting  there  addrened  to 
himself.  My  ut^nt  letter  was  concluded  by  a  request,  that  if  no  Mr. 
Crabbs  claimed  the  despatch  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  should  be  quietly 
posted,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  his  address  in  London,  as  thereon  inaeribed. 
After  this  brilliant  achievement,  I  went  with  Angelina,  and  a  &t  old  atmt 
of  hers,  to  an  equestrian  perfotmance,  and  spent  the  evening  witkont 
anxiety  as  to  the  result. 

Hitherto  I  did  not  consider  the  ''course  of  true  love"  had  rtn  par- 
ticularly ''smooth,"  but,  comparod  with  the  misohanees  that  followed,  my 
previous  experiences  had  all  been  plain  si^iiing.  A  grvater  danger  tkan 
was  anticipated  by  mv  too  credulous  self  appeared  the  next  momiiig, 
in  the  slii^e  of  a  stalwart  ]^otmg  fkrmer,  who  made  a  eaU  in  tho  meat 
free  and  easy  way  possible,  iust  as  I  had  penuaded  my  inamofatft  to 
sink  tho  shop  for  the  time,  and  accompany  me  for  a  long  walk,  fier  roeep* 
tion  of  **  Mangold,"  as  she  called  him,  was  by  no  meitns  reassnting,  nntU  I 
heard  my  fair  one's  father  eaf^rly  inquiring  after  Mrs,  WtirUel,  and  fell 
the  little  Wiirtzels ;  and  a  blissful  hope  shot  across  my  mind  that  |kia 
apparently  formidable  rival  might  turn  out,  after  all,  a  very  inofl^litltei 
harmless,  married  man.  Alas,  my  returning  eonrage  l^na  ahakan  hy  tJM 
discovery  that  Mangold  was  a  soion  of  the  hottae  m  WAHboI}  Idi  nilh«r 
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being  a  farmer  veir  well  to  do,  who  resided  at  six  milea  dist&ncs,  in  tha 
cnualrv.  A»  for  SiM.  WUrtzel  and  the  Utile  ■Wlirttols,  they  were  uO- 
dOniabl}'  MaDgold's  motlior,  and  brotlicrn,  and  sUtcra. 

The  youn^  farmer,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  prerlonslj  iwara  of 
Angelina's  retam  from  London.  lie  learned  it,  on  the  evenins  we  spent 
at  the  circus,  from  his  father,  when  he  letumed  from  the  D^/  market. 
It  was  too  «oon  very  «nparont  that  my  pleaauie  must  bo  MbserTient  to 
(hat  of  mv  rival,  who  drove  over  on  every  possible  opportunity,  and  sadly 
interfered  with  m^  plana.  He  had  been  aformcr  lover  of  Aueeiina's.  Tha 
little  coquette  delighlcd  in  playing  us  off,  one  against  the  otacr  ;  but  her 
orlifices  were  so  transparent  that  I  could  not  dis^ulss  froiU  myself  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  pride  at  having  made  a  London  conquest  so  rapidly,  and  ao 
thoroughly  entangled  him  in  the  meshes ;  pride,  and  nerhaps  the  con- 
venience of  having  two  strings  to  her  bow,  which  iudnced  her  to  allow  me 
to  retain  any  portion  of  her  fuvaurs  or  eood  graces.  This  position  became 
dally  more  untenable.  The  false  one^i  fatTier  and  mother  were  vulgar 
speculating  people ;  and  when  they  became  aware  that  my  exchequer  was 
low,  and  my  future  prospects  involved  In  doubt,  they  went  over  without 
remorse  to  Ihe  enemy  s  side,  spoke  dispamgiuKly  of  me  to  young  Wlirtzel, 
and  marvelled  lu  Ani^elina's  bearing  bow  sJie  could  cncnurage  bu  idle, 
penniless  fellow,  who  had  no  means  ol  providing  even  for  himaeir. 

And  this  was  the  girl  for  whom  I  had  risked  so  much — to  enjoy  whoM 
society  so  many  Etmtngcma  were  needed.  Many  timet  did  I  resolve  to 
quarrel  with  her  add  leave  fur  Birminj^ham,  while  there  was  still  ■  chance 
of  reinstating  myself;  but  at  the  tlighlest  renewal  of  kindness,  a  few 
gentle  words  and  appealing  looks,  all  my  determination  vanished.  Bhe 
|ilayed  with  me,  as  men  sometimes  do  iiith  their  dogs,  caressing  and  kick* 
log  by  tarns. 

So  time  went  on.  To  prevent  the  chance  of  difficulties,  t  always  avoided 
dating  my  letters  to  my  esteemed  uncle  ;  and  even  then  it  was  occasionally 
necessary  to  give  a  long  ezplanaCion  of  some  detentions  in  the  pott-offio(^ 
which  he  hinted  at. 

It  was  often  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  that,  in  passing  through  Bir- 
mingham, en  route  for  London,  Ihsd  not  mode  friends  with  some  one  there 
who  would  undertake  to  forward  letters  for  me  ;  but  one  could  not  foreaea 
everything— and  while  there,  no  time  fur  thought  had  been  allowed  me. 
I  drew  up  a  guarded  advertisement  for  Such  an  agent,  bnt  fonnd  that  the 
expense  of  putting  it  in  the  papers  would  at  this  tune  much  inoonvMiienGa 
me  ;  and,  as  for  taking  the  rail  to  Birmingham  occasionally  to  post  inj' 
letters  myself  and  find  an  agent,  I  was  unable  to  afiord  it  on  taj  uDj)M 
occasion. 

I  sent  some  of  my  letters  to  different  hotels  in  Birmingham,  ataaped  and 
enclosed  in  separate  sheets,  in  whioh  I  requested  the  proprietor  to  post  such 
letters,  if  Mr.  Crabbs,  who  intended  to  put  upat  their  establishment,  did  not 
arrive  to  claim  tbem  within  from  one  to  two  days.  It  will  readily  be  sur- 
mised, that  I  carefully  omitted  from  my  list  the  "Uen  and  Chickeiis," 
where  my  uncle  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping. 

Having  exhausted  these  artifices,  and  tlie  failhleae  Angelina  becoming 
eveiy  day  colder  and  more  exigent^  my  imagination  and  ipirita  b^an  to 
fUm.  I  was  reduced  to  clumsy  devices  which  I  am  ashamed  ta  mention, 
inch  as  the  following  one. 

The  grocer  had  occasion  to  write  to  a  friend  of  bis  in  Birninjiham.  I 
eagerly  offered  to  post  his  letter,  and  attached  to  it,  at  the  back,  with  a  little 
gum,  my  own  note  for  my  uncle  Crabbs^  arranging  it  in  such  a  way,  face 

oawnwarda,  that  while  on  the  road  it  might  have  ta*  ap '  *  '' — '* 

BUMtve,  and  when  tke  ewner 
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letters  had  got  stuck  together  from  some  cause  in  the  P.  O.  hags.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  did  not  see  that  any  man  could  do  otherwiM  than 
drop  the  despatch  into  the  nearest  letter  hox,  for  tranamiasion  in  the 
ordinary  coarse,  as  it  way  duly  stamped. 

My  application  to  my  uncle  for  money  had  met  with  no  response  ;  hut 
one  Wednesday  morning,  to  my  consternation,  arrived  a  short  note  from 
Mr.  Crabhs,  dated  the  previous  Monday  evening,  enjoinins^  me  to  write  to 
him  on  receipt,  giving  the  present  price  of  best  Staffbrdsnire  bars,  as  he 
imderstood  iron  had  risen,  and  was  just  concluding  arrangements  for  a 
large  contract.  This  important  letter  ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  replied 
to  at  latest  the  evening  before.  I  had  just  come  to  my  last  shilling,  and 
was  deeply  in  debt  to  my  landlady.  What  was  to  he  done  f  After  a  few 
moments*  consideration  1  actually  borrowed  a  sovereign  ft^m  my  rival,  con- 
soling myself  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  probably  the  only  revenge  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  take ;  and  proceeding  to  the  electric  telegraph  office 
sent  the  following  message,  ^  per  wire,"  after  some  altercation  with  the 
officials,  who  could  not  comprehend  my  object  for  such  a  round  about 
method  of  sending  intelligence. 

••John  Bobus,  to  Telegraph  Station, 

Derby,  Birmingham. 

^Bend  a  message  immediately  exactly  as  follows  : — 

"John  Boboe,  Crabbe,  Riq., 

Birmingham,  to  St.  John'e  Wood, 

London. 

"  Delayed  replying  to  yours  on  Monday,  till  price  fixed  to-day.  Best  Btaffordshin  ban 
jC— deliTered  ^ee  on  board  in  London.** 

8ince  I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  price  of  iron,  and  deemed  it 
inadvisable  to  put  a  fictitious  viJue  upon  my  dispatch,  it  was  necessary  to 
arrange  for  the  telegraph  people  to  fill  in  the  blank  on  receiving  the 
message  in  Birmingham  ;  ana  what  with  that,  and  the  double  message,  I 
returned  to  my  lo&ings  with  a  small  portion  only  of  the  sovereign  re- 
maining. The  reaoer  will  perceivo  that  I  by  no  means  met  care  half  way, 
or  troubled  my  brain  too  much  about  future  contingencies.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  hardly  have  done  to  encourage  such  a  disposition. 
The  next  morning,  soon  alter  eleven,  a  great  resolve  rose  in  my  bosom  "to 
go  in  and  win,*'  if  it  were  possible,  as  I  poetically  phrased  it ;  and  i^r  a 
rather  slender  fortification  of  breakfast,  owin^  to  tho  increasing  mistrust 
of  ray  landlady,  I  was  prep.iring  for  a  decisive  interview  with  the  perfidious 
Angelina,  when  a  furious  cab  drove  up  from  the  railway,  a  carpet  ba^;  was 
thrown  excitedly  out  of  the  window,  an  elderly  gentleman  followed,  and 
commenceda  tantararaon  theknocker  more  readily  imagined  than  described. 
Horror  of  horrors,  my  esteemed  relative  had  discovered  my  retreat ! 

DiHguising  my  fear  as  far  as  possible,  under  a  most  inane  smile,  I  hastened 
to  meet  him  ;  and  was  proceeding  to  cover  my  confusion  under  a  series  of 
commonplaces,  when  he  opened  a  full  broadside  upon  me.  What  deluges 
of  animadversions,  what  thundering  invectives  I  How  the  colour  mounted 
in  the  old  gentleman's  face  as  he  abused  his  reckless  nephew  ! 

**  But  uncle — Mr.  Crabbs — when  I  left  Birmingham  last  night — " 

**  Ah  I  stop  sirrah  !~no  more  attempts  to  deceive  me  I  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  truth  in  your  carcase.  Left  Birmingham !  why  the  railway 
guard  who  gave  me  your  address,  told  me  you  luid  been  here  for  the  last 
month,  to  his  knowledge,  and  I  don't  believe  you  have  ever  becm  in  Bir- 
mingham at  all.'' 

"But  the  business,  uncle  ! ** 

Business,  indeed— such  rubbish,  such  unlikely  trash,  as  you  wrote  about 
trade,  was  never  seen  before.    Why,  if  you  had  made  the  pnrnhaaos  you 
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spoke  of,  both  70a  and  your  partner  would  have  been  bankrupts  before 
now.* 

**  At  least  my  quotation  for  the  Staffordshire  bars  was  correct,  and  J 
hope  yon  have  made  a  good  bargain." 

"  Look  at  this,''  cried  my  uncle,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket-book  a  tele- 
graphic message.  Oh  !  the  perversity  and  thiok-headedness  of  oflBcials ! 
In  spite  of  all  my  lucid  explanations,  in  spite  of  the  extra  payment  received, 
they  had  positively  transmitted  the  vhoU  of  mv  message,  not  only  to  Bir- 
mingham, but  on  from  thence  to  London  ;  thereby  cruelly  exposing  the 
whole  transaction.  The  blank  was  still  there,  since  they  had  given  Uiem- 
selves  no  trouble  to  fill  it  up  ;  and,  to  my  utter  discomfiture,  Mr.  Crabbs 
declared  ho  had  lost  five  hundred  pounds  by  my  neglect,  the  contract  for 
which  he  was  quoting  having  been  secured  by  a  neighbour  whose  agent 
kept  him  better  supplied  with  information. 

**  There,  swindler  I  '*  concluded  my  relative,  throwing  a  couple  of  my 
letters  on  the  table, — '*  there  are  some  of  the  proofs  of  your  deceit.**  I  picked 
up  an  envelope,  certainly  in  my  own  handwriting,  and  read  thereon,  with 
feelings  of  the  most  intense  disgust, — **  this  letter  was  found  in  first-olaas 
carriage  number  789,  at  Tamworth,  and  posted  from  thence  the  same  day, 
Samuel  Searcham,  guard." 

The  other  letter  nad  been  enclosed  to  my  uncle  in  an  envelope  from  the 
**  White  Swan,*'  the  landlord  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enclose 
his  card  and  recommend  all  his  accommodations  in  general,  and  his  splendid 
cigars  in  particular  ; — ^a  most  unfortunate  occurrence,  for  Mr.  Craobs  de- 
tested sraokiog  ! 

To  give  me  the  coup  de  gracf,  at  this  moment  entered  to  us  my  landlady, 
Mrs.  Wiggley,  who  had  been  rather  rejoiced  than  otherwise  to  hear  high 
words  upstairs ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  old  proverb,  *^  'tis  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  had  resolved  to  see  if  sne  could  not  make  her  own 
claim  good  auring  the  storm. 

My  protestations,  of  course,  were  of  no  avail  whatever.  Mrs.  Wiggley 
was  satisfied,  except  that  I  shrewdly  suspect  she  regretted  having  nmde  no 
further  additions  to  the  bill,  which  my  infuriated  uncle  would  not  stay  to 
examine.  Within  an  hour,  without  any  parting  scene  at  the  grocer's  being 
permitted,  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  London,  where  my  relative  took  good 
care  to  keep  me  pretty  sti  ictly.  My  romantic  letters  to  Derby,  sent  eveiy 
few  days,  breathing  unutterable  affection  and  sentimental  allusions  to  our 
hard  fate,  were  unanswered ;  and  before  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  I  re- 
ceived, much  to  mv  relative's  delight  and  his  never-failing  amusement,  tho 
wedding  cards  of  Mb.  and  Mrs.  Mangold  Wurtzbl  I 
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''  £0  it  a  fatt  ti^at  ILotfse  iFuntis  ate  ti^e  ^Pttfptrts  af  ti^t  Surtrtrt?' 


EBDUCBD  FROM  ▲  PAPBR  READ  IN  THE  MARO  ANTONY  I.ODOB,  NORTH 

LONDON    DISTRICT,    ON   TUESDAY,   S7th   JULY.    U58. 

BY  JOHN  HARRIS,  SECRETARY. 


**It  U  a  fact  that  Lodge  FmuU  are  tke  joint  pfi^periy  of  ike  IHttriet  ,—4i<tf  (k 
iiMiii6erf  of  each  lodge  are  only  tMe  mantMen  ; — ana,  as  a  neeesnn/  enmfuttor^ 
menhert  of  ineovent  lodgee  have  am  equafdaim  to  tkefi^ndt  qfaohenlt  hdga  M 
tke  mewiben  thereof  $  ** 

Amy  number  of  ]>ersong  may  form  and  establish  a  Friendly  Soctetj,  under 
the  statute  paased  in  1855,  for  the  purposes  therein  named  ;  and  on  the  rales 
being  certified  the  Society  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  none 
can  interfere  with  it  save  its  own  officers  ana  members.  It  can  be  diswlved 
hy  consent  of  the  members  ;  or  it  can  be  united  with  i^y  other  society. 
This  is  the  simple  benefit  club.  In  considering  the  question  now  proposed 
we  have  to  remember  we  are  dealing  with  a  large  society,  lon^  finoe 
formed  and  established,  spreading  itself  all  over  the  country ;  harmg  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  its  ousiness  a  division  into  districts  |  aiid  for  the  con- 
venience of  members,  branches  called  lodges. 

We  all  know  that  to  open  one  of  these  lodges  application  most  be  nsde 
to  a  district  meeting,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  then  establiphed 
lodges ;  that  thence  an  application  is  made  for  what  is  palled  a  dispensstion 
from  the  chief  oncers  of  tno  Order,  under  which — and  only  under  which— 
the  lodge  is  formally  established,  and  commences  business.  Here  then  we 
see  that  formation  under  another  society  at  once  implies  being  a  norcsMiy 
part  of  that  society,  subject  to  its  rules,  and,  if  the  lodge  should  not  choose 
to  have  separate  rules  certiQed  for  its  own  use  snd  porposeiu  it  is  la  all 
things  governed  by  the  general  laws,  and  the  laws  of  the  distnct  to  which 
it  belongs.  This  is  proved  by  tho  fact  that  a  nM|ri«tered.  district  can  recover 
money  due  from  a  lodge  not  registered  or  certified*  on  its  se^dng  to  secede 
from  the  parent  society.  Separate  laws  are  indeed  only  neoessary  to  ssoore 
the  lod^  as  a  branch,  the  benefit  of  the  law  hy  statute  for  secnriW  of  its 
immediate  funds  and  property  ;  and  to  enable  proceedings  to  he  ssJwy  and 
sammarily  taken  to  recover  wem  if  abstraotea  or  detained.  The  pnnaiy 
laws  of  the  parent  society,  and  the  district  rules  made  under  them,  govern 
the  rate  of  payments  and  benefits.  The  branch  must  not  accept  a  less 
subscription,  or  pa;f  higher  benefits,  than  those  fixed  by  these  primary  laws, 
except  at  its  own  risk,  and,  by  providing  separate  funds,  if  higher  benefits 
are  intended.  Why  all  this  restriction  I  Simply  beoiuse  Uie  funds  arc 
intended  to  be  treated  as  the  joint  property  of  the  district. 

The  funds  may  be  distributed  in  the  lodges,  some  may  be  more  osreful 
in  pairing  them  out  than  others,  but  that  which  comes  from  the  subscrip- 
tions is  a  common  fund,  raised  by  a  common  law,  to  be  used  for  common 
purposes. 

To  get  a  proper  idea  of  our  combination,  let  us  venture  upon  mn  explana- 
tion of  the  practice  of  this  lodge,  and  the  laws  which  affisct  it.  The  dispen- 
sation to  open  it  was  obtained  in  1845,  and  its  form  sets  at  rest  any  doubt 
about  our  being  bound  by  the  fj^eneral  laws  of  the  Order.  Since  the  lodge 
was  opened  it  has  had  to  alter  its  scale  of  payments  for  the  benefits  to  be 
assured.     The  payments  have  been  increased,  and  the  benefits  have 
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remained  the  fame.  This  was  consequent  on  the  resnlt  of  Btatistioal 
inqoiries,  made  for  ascertaining  the  experience  of  the  Unity,  and  its 
probable  liabilitiee ;  and  the  alterations  wore  imposed  upon  the  lodjp^  by 

f general  law,  not  adopted  of  its  own  simple  accord.  We  have  paid  inoioentid 
evies  to  the  district  and  Unity.  We  nave  paid  sick  and  funeral  levies  to 
the  district.  We  have  made  these  payments  from  the  ''lodge  funds/*  and 
till  the  moment  we  were  called  upon  to  make  the  payments  we  seldom  or 
ever  knew  the  amount  for  which  we  were  liable.  Under  what  compulsion 
have  these  unoertun  payments  been  made,  and  why  in  the  future  must 
thev  be  made  f 

The  lodge  rules  seem  to  be  completely  silent  on  the  matter;  but  the  first 
rule  states  our  objects  in  the  exact  words  of  the  first  general  and  first  dis- 
trict laws,  with  this  addition  : — **  The  whole  of  the  objects  and  rules  of  this 
lodge  shall  be  carried  into  efi^ect  in  conformity  with  atid  iubject  to  ^  laie$  of 
the  North  London  District  of  the  said  order,  and  the  general  laws  of  the 
Improved  Order  of  Odd-Fellows'  Manchester  Unity  Fnendly  Society." 

The  benefits  to  be  assured  by  means  of  the  society  being  defined,  wo  must 
see  how  the  laws  secure  them.  The  125th  general  law  says,  **  £very  mem- 
ber shall  pay  his  contributions,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  threepence  per 
week  clear,  to  the  sick  and  funeral  funds  of  the  lodge  to  which  he  belongs.*' 
The  126th,  **  Each  lod^e  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct  account  of  the 
monies  received  and  paid  for  sickness  and  funerals,  and  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  appropriate  any  portion  of  such  sick  and  funeral  fund,  or  the  interest  bv 
any  means  arising  therefrom,  to  any  purpose  except  the  pavment  of  side 
•and  funeral  gifts  to  members  havins  a  lend  claim."  The  127tn,*'£ach  lodge 
shall  establisn  a  fund,  which  shall  be  callod  the  management  expense  fUnd, 
which  shall  be  raised  bv  a  separate  contribution  from  that  paid  to  the  sick 
and  funeral  fund,  and  from  which  shall  be  paid  medical  attendance,  the 
necessary  expenses  of  management  of  the  lodge  and  districts,  and  gifts  to 
members  for  meritorious  services  rendered  to  the  lodge,  district,  or  Order, 
Each  lodge  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct  account  of  such  fund,  and 
shall  have  power  to  collect  this  sum  from  their  members  in  what  manner 
they  may  think  best.  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of  all  monies  paid 
in  cases  of  charity."  The  o7th,  *'  Each  district  in  the  Unity  shall  fix  the 
amount  of  contributions  to  be  paid  by  the  members  of  each  lodge  in  the 
district ;  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Law  145  ;  such  contributions,  together 
with  the  initiation  fee,  and  all  interest  which  may  arise  ^m  the  investment 
of  the  whole  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  appropriated  $olelv  to  the 
payment  of  the  sick,  and  burial  of  the  dead.  Each  oistrict  shall  fix  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  each  lod^  ^^SS  ^^^^"^9  ^^^  sadi  pajrment,  and 
the  amount  of  the  funeral  donations."  The  69th,  **  JSach  distnot  shall  form 
a  district  funeral  fund,  and  a  district  management  expense  fund^  to  each 
of  which  funds  every  lodge  shall  be  bound  to  contribute  acoording  to  its 
number  of  members.  From  the  funeral  fund  shall  be  paid  the  tunersl 
donations ;  and  from  the  district  management  fund  shall  be  paid  all  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  district,  deleaates  to  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee, 
and  Unity  levies."  The  43nd,  **  When  a  lodge  in  strict  compliance  is  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  members  f^m  want  of  funds,  or  when  a  lodge 
doses  without  the  sanction  of  a  district  committee,  and  divides  its  funds 
leaving  (sick)  members  unprovided  for,  such  (sick)  members  shall  beooma 
ohaigMble  to  the  /mudt  ^  the  diMrict  to  which  they  belonged  for  present 
past,  and  future  claims :  and  if  the  district  breaks  up  they  shall  reoeiva 
rdief  from  the  funds  of  the  Order.  But  the  amount  to  be  annually 
expended  ip  such  relief  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  a  levy  of  6d.  per 
member  will  raise  in  the  Unitjy,  for  Unity  members ;  and  Is.  per  memner 
in  distri9t%  fyf  4HlUict  members ;  mtU  <i  m^orm  roU  <fpmfmmU$  ami  bmgfUt 
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«ni(f  tknmg^tgmt  the  Order,**  Under  these  gemenl  laws,  the  district  kwB  made 
are  theee  : — the  54th,  **  The  charges  for  admission  aod  additional  eoatrilm- 
tion  shall  in  all  cases  be  those  stated  in  the  145th  rule  in  the  general  laws." 
The  45th,  ^  The  contribution  from  each  member  in  this  district  shdl  not 
be  less  than  5d.  per  week,  to  the  sick  and  funeral  fund,  for  12b.  per  week  in 
sickness  for  12  months,  and  68.  per  week  as  long  as  the  sickness  mar  con- 
tinue after  that  time,  £12  at  a  member^s  death,  and  £S  at  the  death  of  a 
member^s  wife.  All  lodges  in  this  district  shall  join  in  pajin?  the  fanenl 
expenses  thereof.  The  amount  expended  each  half  year  shul  be  divided 
into  an  equal  rate  per  member,  and  charged  to  each  lodge  according  ita 
prerious  return  sheet.  The  lodge  to  which  a  deceased  member  belonged, 
or  to  which  the  husbimd  of  a  deceased  wife  belonn^  shall  en<|nire  into  the 
legality  of  all  claims  made  for  funeral  money,  an£  if  the  claim  be  a  lenl 
one,  shall  advance  the  funeral  money  on  behalf  of  the  district;"  and  me 
28th,  ^  That  all  expenses  of  the  district  be  equalised  for  each  lodge  to  pay 
its  share  according  to  the  number  of  its  members,  taken  from  the  previous 
return." 

Now,  if  we  proceed  by  steps,  we  may  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  seems  to  present  itself  in  considering  the  question  proposed. 
In  the  nrst  place  we  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argnment,  that  the  sur- 
geon, secretary,  trustees,  ana  auditors  of  this  lodge  gave  their  services  with- 
out remuneration,  and  that  the  lodge  agreed  to  discontinue  making  any 
^ifts  in  distressed  cases.  It  might  be  thought  we  could  then  do  without  cor 
incidental  expense  fund,  or  management  expense  fund,  which  means  the 
same  things  so  long  as  we  could  continue  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
lodge  without  trenching  on  the  sick  and  funeral  fund,  that  must  be  kept 
sacred.  But  next  December  we  shall  receive  a  polite  request  to  paj 
perhaps  £2  16s.  8d.  as  a  share  of  1 70  members  of  the  expenses  of  the  district, 
and  whether  the  lodge  rules  say  so  or  not,  the  officers  must  collect  it  fnmi 
the  members.  They  do  so,  and  if  they  put  to  themselves  the  question, 
whose  property  is  it !  the  answer  must  l>e,  the  districts.  They  are  morely 
the  agents  to  collect  ^m  the  members,  and  hand  to  the  district,  the 
amount  required  for  district  purposes,  to  be  paid  as  the  district — and  the 
district  only— may  direct.  Is  it  not  therefore  plain  that  even  the  inci- 
dental funds  of  lodges— so  far  at  least  as  claims  may  be  made  for  district 
purposes — claims  uncertain  in  amount,  are  the  joint  property  of  the  district 
8o  with  another  levy  paid  out  of  the  inddentaf  expense  funds  of  the  lodra, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan  fund,  the  amount  obtainecf  by 
the  levy  is  not  the  property  of  the  lodge,  but  of  the  whole  society. 

In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  notice,  too,  that  the  lodges  are  agencies 
for  receiving  for  the  Widow  and  Orphan  fund,  the  entrance  fees  and 
contributions  of  members,  and  for  paying  the  claims  made  in  the  society. 
It  will  be  mere  repetition  to  say  anything  similar  about  the  district 
funeral  fund.  We  know  we  may  expect  the  same  polite  request  as  befbre, 
for  payment  of  about  £17  next  December,  as  a  levy  of  2s.  per  member, 
and  we  pay  it.  From  whence !  From  what  is  called  the  *  sick  and 
funeral  fund  of  this  lodge.'*  Well,  but  instead  of  £17  it  may  be  £34. 
It  ma^  be  £70,  if  the  hot  weather  should  stir  up  Father  Thames  to  Riread 
an  epidemic.  This  then  is  plain,  that  our  sick  and  funeral  fund  so  nr  as 
claims  maj  be  made  for  runeral  levies — claims  uncertain  in  amount — 
are  the  jomt  property  of  this  district.  And  the  district  has  also  another 
interest  or  joint  property,  in  that  fund,  for  sick  members,  under  the  43ttd 
general  law.  At  present  it  is  quite  true  there  is  no  cause  of  complaint 
for  any  lodge  as  to  the  operation  of  that  law.  But  let  us  contemplate 
what  may  happen  next  week.  A  large  lodge  may  agree  by  a  majority  of 
its  members  to  close  business  and  diyide  its  funds,  and  aoooxding  to  the 
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practice  which  has  prevailed  vp  to  the  present  time,  it  would  hat  pay  the 
district  dues,  and  secede.  The  members  who  voted  in  the  minority  then 
claim  to  be  admitted  district  members,  and  there  ia  little  donbt  they  would 
be  so  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  laws  do  not  say  in  positive  and  plain 
lanfpiage  lodge  fimds  are  the  joint  property  of  the  district,  but  from  the 
whole  force  and  meaning  of  the  provisions  made,  that  proposition  must  be 
considered  as  affirmed  :  otherwise,  let  members  ask  themselves  these  ques- 
tions : — Why  do  the  district  laws  contain  so  many  restrictions  made  under 
the  general  law  f  Whv  must  the  contribiftions  of  members  be  at  least 
so  much,  and  the  benefits  for  those  contributions  so  much,  but  no  more  t 
Why  may  not  one  lodge  pav  its  members  double  the  maximum  sickpay 
if  it  chooses  so  insanely  to  deal  with  its  awn  sick  and  funeral  fund  f  Why 
must  a  lodge  pay  ^nerol  levies,  though  it  may  not  have  a  death  occur 
amongst  its  members  for  perhaps  a  space  of  ten  years !  Why  must  it  pay 
sick  levies,  though  it  has  never  received  a  farthing  of  the  contributions  of 
the  members  claiming,  whose  **  brethren"  have  walked  off  with  the  ''funds 
divided f  Why  insist  upon  uniform  practice  amongst  all  the  lodges! 
Why  interfere  to  compel  them  to  keep  their  funds  intact,  and  observe  the 
common  laws  governing  all  f  If  the  lodge  funds  are  not  the  joint  property 
of  the  district,  all  this  supervision  and  interference  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
It  is  morcj  it  is  vexatious,  and  impertinent  curiosity. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  observed  that  if  we  are  here  a^freed  upon  answering 
the  question  above  stated  in  the  affirmative,  tiie  worcb  added  to  the  printed 
circular  are  paradoxical.  If  a  joint  fund,  that  fitnd  may  be  solvent,  or 
insolvent,  a  ract  which  is  not  ascertained ;  but  there  cannot  be  separately 
either  solvent  or  insolvent  lodges.  As  to  the  desirableness  of  making  any 
change  in  dealing  with  the  funds,  it  is  certain  an  improvement  might  be 
effected  by  having  a  funeral  fund  properly  based  and  divided  from  lodgesi, 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  district  officers,  and  a  district  sick  levy 
periodically  made ;  but  these  matters  require  further  and  great  attention. 

Mutual  Benefit  Socibtiis  in  France. — A  report  has  just  been  rendered 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  respecting  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  or  mutual  benefit  societies  m  France.  In  the  year  1852,  a  decree 
was  published,  authorising  the  establishment  of  mutual  benefit  societies, 
and  offering  certain  privileges  and  grants  of  money  to  such  as  adopted  the 
rules  and  scales  of  payment  recommended  by  Government ;  the  said  so- 
cieties to  be  termed  ''Approved  Societies,"  and  their  laws,  &c.  to  be 
subject  to  revision  after  five  years  of  existence.  That  period  of  ^ve  years 
expired  in  1857,  and  a  committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  hif^h  posi- 
tion in  the  State  was  then  formed  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and 
rerision.  The  foUowing  is  a  portion  of  the  report  to  Uie  Emperor  of  the 
situation  of  the  mutual  benefit  societies,  presented  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mission of  Encouragement  and  Surveillance  of  Mutual  Benent  Societies, 
composed  of  His  Excellencv  M.  Rouher,  Minister.  Vice-President;  M. 
Amed^e  Thayer,  Senator;  Baron  Viard,  Deputy;  M.  Deujoy,  Counsellor 
of  State;  M.  Guillemot,  Director-Greneral  of  the  Superannuation  Fund; 
the  Viscount  de  Melun^  M.  Poussin,  Co-Director  of  the  Gifts  and  Succours 
of  their  Imperial  Majesties ;  M.  Cassimir  Gaillardin,  Professor  to  the 
Lyceum  of  Louis  the  Great;  M.  Cazeau,  Inspector-General  of  Agriculture; 
and  M.  Alexis  Chevallier,  Clerk  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Secretary: — 
**  Sire, — During  the  year  1857,  the  mutual  benefit  societies  have  not  slack- 
ened their  progress.  On  the  31st  December  last  they  numbered  Z,609, 
composed  oi  470,414  members^  of  whom  53,533  were  honorary  and  416,931 
participants.    Ainong  the  latter  were  included  859,081  men  and  57|800  wo- 
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men.  The  capital  amoimted  to  18^,920  frvaci  M  oentiiBee  (£75fi,$16  Uto .) 
In  these  fifores  appear  1,672  <  Approved  Societies.'  TImj  had,  eR  the  SUt 
of  Decemher,  245,999  members,  ot  whom  44^^  were  honoravy  aad  201 JB39 
participants ;  amongst  the  latter  169,773  were  men  and  32,066  weie  women. 
Their  reserved  capital  was  6,0S»,160  francs  25  oentimea  (£321428  8b.  6d.), 
eomprising  the  Superannuation  Fond.  The  year  1 857  presents  over  1856,  for 
the  approved  societies,  an  auffmentaiion  of  266;  34;271  participaats;  6,709 
honoranr  members,  and  1,779,479  francs  45  oentimea  (£71»179  3s.  8d.), 
accumulated  capital.  We  but  mention  this  inorease.  Sire,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty may  reraanc  with  what  ieal  the  mutual  beneit  sooieties  rsspead  to 
the  hiffh  favour  with  whioh  they  are  honoured  by  the  CK>venuneiit.  Tkey 
have  Uius  justified  the  precious  and  encouraging  words  whidi  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  addressed  to  the  societies  of  the  Seine  the  day  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  medals  and  marks  of  interest  which  those  of  the  other  drasit- 
ments  received  at  that  period.  They  have  shown  themaelves  worthy  (u  the 
de<»:ee  of  the  27th  March,  by  which  your  Majesty  doubled  the  value  of  the 
rewards,  and  permitted  those  who  obtained  them  to  wear  them  in  the 
assemblies  of  their  societies,  and  thus  present  themaelves  to  the  respeet 
and  emulation  of  all  the  members.  The  number  of  siek  in  1867,  in  all  the 
societies  united,  has  been  108,943,  of  whom  93,163  were  men,  and  17,780 
women.  The  number  of  days  of  sickneis  amounted  to  2,126300,  of  which 
1,873,485  for  men,  and  2^815  for  women.  The  number  of  deethi 
has  been  4,977.  The  number  of  sick  compared  to  that  of  memben 
was  27.61  per  cent,  men  and  31.65  per  cent,  women.  18.08  days  have 
been  paid  for  each  sickness  amongst  the  men,  13.96  days  for  ^loh  siekneH 
amongst  the  women.  The  average  number  of  daysr  atcknesa  for  esdi 
member  has  been — ^men,  4.90 ;  women,  4.40.  The  eomparison  of  these 
figures  with  each  other  brin^  the  mathematical  iustificmon  of  our  hat 
reports  relative  to  the  admission  of  women ;  if  they  are  more  freqaentlj 
sick  than  the  men,  31  to  27,  their  periods  of  sickness  are  shorter,  IZM  to 
18.08.  'Thus  the  equilibrium  is  eatabUshed,  and  the  balance  is^  in  ftet,  ia 
favour  of  the  women,  as  they  average  4.40  days  of  sickness  each  only,{while 
the  average  duitition  of  the  illness  of  members  extends  to  4.90  d^ys  amoogat 
the  men.  This  result  loaves  no  araument  to  the  prejudiced,  no  pretext  for 
doubt ;  the  admission  of  women  adds  to  the  resources  rather  than  dimUiishsi 
them ;  economy  is  in  accord  with  humanity,  and  foresight  with  juatiee." 


(t^onestpoti^mcc 


C^c  Ctrcniatium  of  i\it  SfitgajiRt. 

To  the  Editor  of  tht  Odd-FdUm^  Jia^asiM. 

WiTHAM  E8SEX.~Dbaji  Sir  AND  Brotbbr,— I  was  veiy  aorrr  to  see, 
in  the  January  Report,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Magaaine  was 
diminishing;  and  again^  by  the  July  RepOrty  to  see  that  the  directors 
were  likely  to  be  obli^fed  to  enforce  the  taking  of  a  copy  by  all 
lod|^.  The  lodge  to  which  I  belong,  though  conaiating  of  only  about  60 
(resident)  members,  have  from  the  commencement  taken  13  copies  quar- 
terly, but  have  had  to  pu^  them.  Now,  I  think  it  oufl^t  to  recommend 
itself,  and  droulate  at  least  double  its  present  number.  The  reason  it  has 
not  had  the  support  of  the  members  generally,  appears  to  me  to  be  because 
it  has  not  been  made  their  origan.  Thie  is  not  my  view  alone,  but  of  many, 
or  all  who  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  If  from  8  to  16  pages  were 
devoted  to  correspondence,  original  articles  on  subjects  connects  with  the 
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, ^      „ J do  aa  &  mere 

competitor  among  general  IlteiUute  for  their  n&tmuce,  would  then  con- 
BidoT  it  M  their  am— u  the  Odd-FJkx^  Haj[udne.— Xonrs  fr&ternall?, 

S.  T.  DiviBS. 
[Our  correapondent  will  peroeiT«  that  hia  wiahee  and  laagMtioiu  bvre 
been  cheerfully  reepondod  to  bj  the  Board  of  Direolora^— .fUC] 


%t-ttta«jtmtjd  of  ^iriridi. 

To  tkt  BdUor  of  Ou  Odd-FiOoaf  Magadnt. 
Sib  and  Bbotber, — Hey  I  reqoett  thtf  fnvout  of  jonr  iiuEirtion  of  thia 
letter  in  the  enauingtlilnlberof  tDeOdd-Fellowi^  Handne.  It  iaupon  the 
want  of  arrangement  in  the  tiiimber  of  iodfea  CompoMBK  ewjh  district  abont 
London.  At  prMcnt  there  are  no  fewer  tfakd  Ihirtr-fonr  districta  in 
Kneland  ;  Mvea  in  Walei  and  fi*e  in  Beotland  oompoaed  of  but  one  lodge 
each ;  while  thero  are  aome  diatrlcls  eompoaed  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even 
fifty,  and  one  dlatrict  actualJj  eontaina  aeventy-one  lodgea  I  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  In  aome  country  plaoea  in  Enguid  it  would  be  incoavenient 
to  have  more  than  one  lodge,  nay,  aometimea  a  aiugle  lodge  can  much 
better  and  cheaper  manage  ita  own  diatriot  funds  tliaa  being  joined  with 
other  lodges  ;  but  it  ia  not  concerning  that  I  wiah  to  write,  but  upon  the 

Mget.    Now,  I  Mk,  c 

„_     ^p»»edof  lo  many  lodL 

lodges  are  situateain  Heraordahirt,  some  of  them  ia  the  western  part  of 
London,  and  some  in  Uie  city  of  Loodou.  Then,  again,  the  South  London 
Diatrict,  containing  forty-two  lodges,  tiaa  bome  m  Kent,  aome  in  Snrro^, 
«ome  in  the  city  of  l^ondon,  and  aome  la  Hiddleaei,  one  actually  being  m 
Pimlico,  aurroanded  by  lodgw  compoaiBg  the  Plmlico  Diatrict.  Now,  I 
would  sujTseat  that  all  lodgei  Mtnated  In  tbe  dty  of  London  ehould  form  a 
separate  district ;  those  to  the  North  of  tbe  city  form  Mother,  thoae  to  the 
South  another,  and  thoae  to  the  Weel  be  Itdded  to  the  Pimlico  DUtnct ; 
those  in  Hertfordshire  (now  pari  of  the  North  London  Diatrict}  mlgbt  be 
added  to  the  Ware  District.  The  lodge  at  Chatham,  new  forming  part  of 
Uie  South  London  District,  might  be  formed  Into  a  diatrict  of  its  own,  no 
other  lodge  being  near  it ;  and  the  lodges  at  Brontford  and  lalewortb,  being 
so  far  from  the  other  lodge*  eonpoaing  the  Pimlico  District,  ahould,  in  my 
opinion,  also  form  a  separate  dietrioL  The  object  I  have  la  view  ia  to  f;et 
the  districts  about  Loudon  more  equalized  in  the  number  of  lodges  of  wbeh 
they  ore  composed,  and  to  have  fewer  lodgea  in  each  diatnct. — Yourq 
frateru^y,  Taojus  A.  Woodbbidg^  Jun., 

V.Q^  Bntitk  LuM  Lodgt,  PimlUo  D'utrid. 


Written  by  Jmss  CtmTls,  G.M.  of  Ike  Brigtiton  XHHrid,  and  Mitertd  by  \!a  at 
Vu  StvtMUntk  Annual  Ftu  oftke  diMrict,  at  iMe  Sieia  Gardint,  StorAms  o« 
Monday,  June  Wti,  18M,  iniM  of  tin  Odd-PdlM^  HaU,  Brighton,  being 
tb  day  on  kAivA  tht  Ilall  icaiformaliy  opaud. 

OoM  uintlel  day  haa  once  again  airtrad, — 

-"--    ' *' -ifiwahip  b»  r-" 


noS^c 
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In  this,  our  Order's  home,  for  age  snd  youth, 
We*U  proTe  our  motto— Fxiendship,  LoTe,  snd  Trath. 
WeVe  no  dissensions,  and  from  qnarrels  free. 
We're  now  united,  and  none  disagree. 

We  footed  not  factum — we  our  Hcdl  did  ram^ 

And  our  opponents  now  will  ^ve  ns  jnaaae ; 

For  now,  in  Friendship,  rallying  at  onr  caU, 

They're  lent  their  hands  to  aid  th*  Odd-Fellows'  HalL 

All  ^oo,  in  Friendship,  at  onr  call  are  here, 

To  aid  a  caose  Odd-Fellows  most  hold  dear : 

In  Friendship's  name  you've  Joined  our  oause  to-day. 

In  Friendship's  name  oar  grateful  thanks  we  pay. 

We'll  prove  our  motto  'midst  all  else  a^ve — 
Our  home  shall  be  our  Order's  home  of  Love ; 
This  sacred  virtue  we  will  spread  around, 
With  us  shall  Friendship  and  true  Love  be  found. 
Tins  golden  maxim  on  our  walls  shall  be. 
And  practised  by  us  throuj^h  our  Unity — 
**  To  do  to  others  as  we'd  wish  them  do. 
And  to  each  other  be  for  ever  true." 

Well  practise  Truth  in  every  act  and  deed — 

Truth  for  our  motto  we  most  then  suooeed : 

In  Truth,  we  tell  you,  we're  in  debt — 'tis  plain— 

Let's  practise  Truth,  this  debt  shall  not  remain. 

In  Fnendship,  then,  we've  link'd  our  hearts  uid  hands — 

Raised  up  in  Love,  behold  our  Hall  it  stands  ; 

Sustain'u  by  Truth  we  can  not  droop  or  foil — 

This  motto,  then,  will  still  support  our  Hall. 

O,  lend  us  then,  kind  friends,  your  gen'rous  aid. 

Assist  us  till  our  debt  is  fullv  paid ; 

There's  none  here  bashful — ^tnat  would  be  a  pity — 

Leud  us  your  aid — pray  help  on  our  committee. 

A  Hall  we  have — we  yet  a  haid  require — 

A  haul  from  you  iBoUyreall  desire  ; 

You'll  not  be  backward— come,  a  hand  extend  ; 

Come,  aid  our  cause — Odd-Fellowship  befriend. 

Before  I  end,  upon  this  happy  day, 
Give  one  good  cheer  for  those  who're  &r  away ; 
For  those  who're  gone  to  put  down  haughty  might,* 
Let's  cheer  them  od — '^  May  God  defend  the  right" 
Let  us,  as  brothers,  bear  a  orother's  part ; 
Let's  cheer  them  on  with  voice  as  well  as  heart ; 
Then  let  your  love  and  loyalty  be  seen — 
Ck)me,  join  us,  whilst  we  sing  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

♦  Crlmoan  War, 


AbbIudarb. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Aberdare  District  was  held  at 
the  Bute  arms,  Ystradyfodog,  on  Monday,  June  24th.  About  forty  dele- 
gates, officers,  and  visitors  went  over  from  the  Aberdare  side  of  the  hill> 


The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  G.M.  Thomas  Badd,  and  D.QJM[. 
Qriffith  Davies  occupied  the  vioe-chair.  The  businesB  of  the  day  was  got 
through  in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  excellent 
business  hAbits  of  C.8.  Yaughan.  The  funexal  reserve  fund  amounted  to 
£162  16s.  9d.,  and  the  general  payments  were  £85,  being  £20  less  than  the 
preceding  quarter.  At  the  close  of  the  general  business  a  splendid  silver 
medal  was  presented  to  Griffith  Davies,  Esq.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Lady  Bute  Lodge,  for  important  and  merito- 
rious servioes  rendered  by  him.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Davies  had  gone  to 
Ystrad  for  twelve  months  to  preside  over  the  lodge  in  its  infancy,  for  which 
the  members  now  presented  him  with  this  me£l.  All  the  lodges  in  the 
district  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  two  new  lodges  will  be  opened 
during  the  ensuing  quarter,  mwng  tne  total  number  oi  lodges  in  that  dis- 
trict tnlrty-three. 

Attlrbobouoh  NuNEiToN— The  Loyal  Howard  Lodge,  No.  2057,  of  the 
I.O.O.F^M.U.,  held  their  anniversary  dinner  at  the  house  of  host  P.P.G.M. 
Waffstaff,  New  Inn,  Attleborough,  18th  August,  1858.  About  one  hundred 
sat  aown  to  a  most  excellent  spread.  Brother  Jno.  Esthin,  Solicitor,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  P.G.  Henry  Clews  and  P.P.G.M.  Chas.  Lilley  in  the  vice-chairs. 
After  the  cloth  was  drawn  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  proposed  and 
unanimously  carried.  Healths,  songs,  catches,  and  glees  occupied  the  even- 
ing. On  the  health  of  the  G.M.  and  Board  of  Directors,  coupled  with  the 
health  of  the  officers  of  the  Atherstone  District  and  Odd- Fellows  throughout 
the  globe,  being  proposed,  D.G.M.  WiUiam  Tavemer  responded.  He  was 
proud  to  thank  them  for  the  healths  they  had  just  proposed,  and  also  to  tell 
them  that  he  had  been  an  Odd-Fellow  m  that  looge  more  than  seventeen 
years  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  name.  **  I  have  filled,"  said  he,  ''all  the 
chairs  in  this  lodge,  and  I  am  now  D.G.M.,  and  at  Christmas,  should  I  live, 
I  walk  the  course  to  G.M.  without  opposition,  and  at  our  next  audit,  in 
October,  I  shall  have  filled  the  secretary's  chair  for  seven  years.  I  find  that 
in  October,  1851,  the  balance  of  our  funds  was  £587  13s.  5d. ;  in  October, 
1S58, 1  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showiug  a  balance  sheet  of  £]J200 ;  so 
that,  after  paving  all  we  profess  to  pay,  we  shfdl  have  saved  during  that  time 
£616,  or  on  the  average  about  £88  per  annum.  I  think  this  shows  you  have 
some  working  Bees  in  this  little  hive,  and  not  Dronet  on  the  board  of  ma- 
na^ment. — What  will  the  enemies  of  Odd-Fellows  say  to  these  facts !  Does 
this  look  like  insolvency  or  bankruptcy ! " 

Bbrkhahstead.— A  grand  gala  and  Uie  took  place'on  the  26th  of  July, 
in  the  ancient  castle  groundfl^  Berkhamstead,  in  aid  of  the  Widow  ana 
Orphan  Fund  of  the  district.  Special  trains  from  London  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  carried  a  large  number  of  persons  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  singing,  dancing,  and  fireworks,  accompanied  by  the  music  of 
an  excellent  band,  provided  entertainment  to  tbe  company  from  morning 
till  night.  We  unaerstand  that  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  experiment 
was  quite  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors.  The  ancient  castle 
grounds  were  thrown  open  to  the  brethren  and  their  friends  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Alford  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Earl  Brownlow. 

CuMBRAN,  MoNMouTHSHiRB,  SouTH  Wales.— Good  Intent  Lodge,  M.n.| 
Pontvpool  District.  The  anniversarv  of  the  above  lodge  was  celebrated 
on  Monday,  July  26,  the  occasion  throwiog  quite  a  holiday  appearance 
over  the  valley;  banners  flying  and  music  resounding  from  '^noon  to  dewy 
eve."    At  four  pjn.  a  substantial  dinner  was  partaken  of  by  130  members 
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4t  the  dauirrel  Inn.  The  respected  and  popular  proprietor  of  the  eoal  and 
iron  works,  John  Lawrence,  £80.,  took  the  chair ;  and  among  the  comMn/ 
were  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  Jun.;  Mr.  Henry  Lawrence,  Mr.  Aederick  Iav- 
rence;  Mr.  Fraser,  sen.^  Mr.  Fraser,  iud.;  Mr.  John  Sims  Consini^  snmon; 
Mr.  Joseoh  Green, coUiervaffent :  Uev.  John  Hopkins;  Mr. WnuOsUsne, 
cashier)  Mr.  Dayies;  Mr.  Wm.  Evans;  Mr.  John  Gile&  and  Mr. George 
Wilton,  the  examining  officer  of  the  ahove  district.  Mr.  Darid  Brown, 
forge  manager,  acted  as  vioe-chaimian.  Upon  the  doth  being  removed, 
the  usual  toyal  toasts  were  proposed  from  the  chair.  The  Tioe-chaimiSB 
then  gave  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  County  Magistrates,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  chairman  (being  a  countv  magistrate);  as  was  alao  the  Goal 
and  Iron  Trades,  which  was  proposea  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  F.G. 
After  the  usual  routine  toasts,  the  chairman  proposed  the  I«  O.  of  0.  F. 
M.  U.,  coupliogwith  it  the  G.  M.  and  Board  of  Directors.  Of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  society  he  knew  but  little,  not  being  a  member ;  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  see  that  it  inculcated  habits  of  sobriety  and  morality, 
and  taught  men,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  to  be  prudent  and  pro- 
vident, and  to  be  prepared  for  the  season  of  advertiitT.  The  toast  was 
drank  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  George  Thomas,  C.S.  of  the  District,  in  re- 
sponding, spoke  at  great  length  on  the  merits  of  the  Ord«r,  and  the 
advantages  and  privileges  derived  from  the  M.  U.  above  other  societies. 
He  referred  to  the  business-like  qualities  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as 
manifested  at  the  two  last  A.  M.  C.  s— vis.,  Norwich  and  Swansea,  at  both 
of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  his  district.  There  were  stiU 
some  youni^  Davids  in  the  cxunp,  who  would  manage  the  government  of 
the  M.  U.  m  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  Order.— Mr. 
Cousins  proposed  the  Good  Intent  Lodge,  whose  anniversary  tbey  this  dsy 
celebrated.  For  many  years  he  had  been  present  at  their  anniversary,  but 
none  had  been  more  pleasant  to  him  than  the  present — 3fr.  Thos.  Thomas, 
the  permanent  secretary  of  the  lodge,  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  merit! 
of  the  Order  in  general,  reading  over  the  past  year's  accounts:  from  which 
it  appeared  that  £150  had  been  received  upon  the  Sick  and  Funeral  Fond 
and  Incidental  Expenses.  The  lodge  had  been  rather  unfortunate  (referring 
to  the  failure  of  the  Monmouth  and  Glamor^nn  Bank  in  1801,  when  the 
lodge  lost  at  that  time  about  £50),  also  having  liad  much  sickness  and  five 
deaths  in  the  last  year  only ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  happy  to  tell  them  the 
lodge  funds  had  increased  £27  78. 5d.  The  number  ofmembera  on  the  last 
return  was  104 ;  average  age,  29  years  and  5  months.  The  total  funds 
amounted  to  £368  Os.  5d. — After  several  other  toasts  had  been  proposed 
and  responded  to,  the  following  gentlemen  then  gave  in  tiieir  names  as 
eandidates  for  members  in  the  uood  Intent  Lodge,  whose  anniversary  they 
had  that  day  met  to  celebrate : — John  Lawrence,  sen.,  Eso,  propneter  of 
the  works ;  John  Lawrence,  jun.,  Esq. :  Henry  Lawrence,  JSsq.;  Frsderiek 
Lawrence,  Esq.;  John  Sims  ConsinsL  Esq.,  sui^geon ;  Anthony  John  New- 
man, Esq.,  surgeon;  David  Brown,  Esq.,  mill  and  foi^  maaaiper;  Joeeph 
Green,  Esq.,  mmeral  agent;  George  Fraser,  Esq.,  sen. ;  John  Henry  Fraser, 
Esq. ;  David  Morgan,  S^. ;  Zephania  Lloyd,  Esq.  Other  toasts  were  drank, 
and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  the  meeting  broke  up. — ^The  initiation  df  the 
above  gentlemen  took  place  on  Monday,  August  9,  at  the  lodge  Inmse. 

Dover, — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Warden  Lodge,  Dover 
District,  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Thursdar,  the  2Hk  of  Augnat,  at  the 
lodge  room,  Walmer  Castle  Inn,  Dover.  About  seventy  members  and 
£riends  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast,  which  was  placed  npon  the  table  in 
the  costomary  excellent  style  of  Brother  Host  George.  The  chair  was  t^en 
by  the  Bev.  Brother  Yate,  who  was  supported  by  Montagne  Gofre,  E^q^ 
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canted for  the  eeoMian,  »nd  the  PmnBiiada  band,  nnder  Herr  Olf 


lyde- 

-.      _    .  ifiW, 

ftttanded  BDd  enllTBiiod  the  proceediagB  of  the  ereolng  with  •  choice  eeleo- 
tion  of  openUc  ain  and  other  muaic. — The  cloth  having  been  removed  the 
chairman  gave  thenena]  lojal  and  utriotiotoaBt8,'whidiwere  dalyhonoiued; 
the  Emperor  and  Empreea  of  the  jPtenoh,  ezprtaeing  biawlah  that  the  alli- 
ance bupilj  exiatinir  Mtween  FVanee  and  ^gland  wouM  be  redprocated 
bfallEJii^uhmen;  the  health  of  Brother  EUrWiUiam  BuswU,  Baii.,  MJ^ 
sod  the  rest  of  the  htmonnr  memben  of  the  lodge,  coapKog  therewith  the 
nameoFHontagne  Gore,  £!eq..ageatlenTan,  bo  remarked,  wfaoee  name  wai 
connected  with  nearly  every  benevolent  society  in  oxlatence.    Thli  toaet 

respondod  to  with  che>?rs,  and  Mr.  M.  Oore  responded  in  an  eloquent 

-'-      •"■'-"  ■'■ :...-.    ^]t|^of  the  Mayor  and 

port,  which 

nupunum  w  m  an  KDie  upeeon  py  mr.  ijonaciiior  i  erry. — Tho  L™ 

then  pTOpoaed  the  Grand  Maaterand  Board  of  Direetore,  prefacing  (he  te 
with  Mme  remarka  on  the  advantageeaccriiiDg  from  Odd- Fella wship.  Tnia 
toaat  was  reaponded  to  with  lodge  honours,  and  an  ontlina  giTen  of  the 
gDverament  of  the  Order,  by  Previndal  Deputy  Grand  Master  G.  B^inet^ 
of  the  Dover  District.  ^cceMtotheCioqne  Ports  Warden  Lodgt^  having 
been  tiaa  dmnk  with  lodge  hooonre,  the  permanent  eeeretary  iwtntned 
tlutnln^  at  the  aame  time  giving  an  interetting  and  lengthened  expentien  of 
the  st«Ue  of  the  lodge,  ably  showing  by  flguree  that  the  members  might  eon- 
tem^irie  ile  fbtnre  eolven^  with  the  greateet  confldence. — Prosperity  to 
the  Widow  and  Orphans'  nnd  was  reeponded  to  by  the  secretary  of  tlut 
(nod.  The  health  of  tlie  Snrgeon  wm  Uien  dmnk  with  lodge  honours,  to 
which  Brother  Ottawaj  responded.  To  the  tijaet  of  the  Press,  Mr.  Friend, 
editor  of  the  Xiertr  JBxpnm,  briefly  responded.  The  various  toasts  of  the 
evening  were'interspened  with  some  most  excellent  eangs  by  Brothen 
Pliipps,  Veoner,  Johnson,  Smailla,  Jonee,  and  Moor.— The  chairman's  health 
having  l>een  propoeed^  it  was  responded  to  most  entbusiasticaJly.   The  Rev. 

Eintleman  returned  thanlcs,  and  then  vacated  his  seat,  wiiich  was  taken  bj 
rother  Otlaway  (the  surfreon),  under  whoee  genial  promdency  Uie  pro- 
cesdinj^  were  prolonged  to  a  late  hour. 

FnimuirrLK,  Wkst  AcmuiJA. — A  Splendid  medal,  value  X5,  beaing  the 
IbUowing  ineeriptim,  was  presented  to  John  Bhipton,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  the 
oolony^and  PJP.  G.M.  of  the  Fieemantle  District :— "  Presented  to  P.P.  G.M. 
John  Shipton,  by  the  officets  and  brethren  of  the  New  Swan  Lodge,  M.U.I.O. 
O.F.,iu  a  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  lot  his  aealoiu  exertions  in  estahUsblng 
Odd-Fellowship  in  Western  Anstialia,  and  ttw  inteteet  he  has  ever  taken  in 
the  same,  19th  October,  1897." 

Ipswich.— OpKnna  or  i  Nbw  LoDas_On  Wednesday,  Jnly  Slst,  a  new 
lodge,  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Unity,  was  opened  at  the  Falcon 
Inn,  when  a  nmnher  of  new  memlwrs  were  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  Odd- 
FeUowsliip.  The  lodge,  called  the  "  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  having  been  opened 
In  doe  forai,  the  memb^  and  their  fiiends,  shout  60  in  number,  lat  down  to 
partake  of  a  good  dinner  provided  bv  Host  Tocock.  After  dinner,  the  oaosl 
loyaltoaita  uviitf  been  drank,  Mr.  Milts,  migson,  rose  to  propose  tbe''Giand 
Hasttt  and  Board  of  Dtreeton,"  eonpling  wiih  the  toast  the  name  of  P.CS. 
Ctifin,  who  had  this  year  served  the  onerous  olBce  of  auditor  to  the  Order. 
In  returning  thanks,  P.C.S.  CApln  drew  a  foruhle  [notnre  of  the  benelUa 
reenltinK  to  aodttj  at  Urge  from  men  becoming  members  of  our  Order,  and 
thus  making  piovidon  in  their  health  for  the  time  when  sickness  or  aeath 
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rendered  tbem  incapable  of  proridiog  for  themeelTee  and  fiuniliae.  He  ilien 
entered  into  some  intereeting  etatistiod  detaila,  riiowinff  tiie  nomber  of  mem- 
ben  in  tbe  Order,  and  stating  that,  notwithstanding  tne  loes  in  nmnbem  on 
the  reformation  of  the  societji  there  were  still  280,000  members  in  the  Unitj; 
and  having  gnven  the  toast  of  "Prosperty  to  the  Loyal  Cardinal  Wolsey 
Lodge,"  sat  down  amid  loud  applause  for  the  Talname  informatian  be  bsd 
afforaed allpresent.  P.P.G.M.  Luff  havinfr  ffiyen  the  ^ District  Offioen," 
P.P.G.M.  Pitcher  retomed  thanks,  and  said  ne  trosted  that  the  new  lodes^ 
whose  inanguration  they  had  that  day  met  to  celebrate,  woold  go  on  in  tne 
prosperous  manner  the  old  lodges  in  the  town  had  done.  Beyeral  excellent 
songs  were  sung  by  Messrs.  £nnett,  Flowerman,  Goodchild,  and  othen^  sod 
altogether  a  most  harmonious  and  pleasent  evening  was  passed* 

Kelso  District.— Supper  and  Presentation.— On  the  evening  of  Tnes- 
day,  the  10th  of  August,  a  number  of  the  ofBoers  and  members  of  the 
Tweeddde  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  supped  together,  in  the  Black  Swan 
Hotel,  on  the  occasion  of  Past  Secretary  Rae,  the  talented  leader  of  the 
instrumental  band  of  the  lodge,  leaving  this  country  for  America.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  P.P.G.M.  Henderson,  P.P.G.M.  Hooper 
officiatmp  as  croupier.  During  the  course  of  the  evening,  after  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  given,  the  chairman,  in  the  name  of  the 
meeting,  presented  Mr.  Rae  with  handsomely  bound  illustrated  copies  of 
the  poetical  works  of  Scott  and  Bums,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  hiffh 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  lodge,  and  to  mark  its  aenae  of  tne 
valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  btuid  during  the  time  he  was  its 
leader.  He  was  also  presented  with  photographic  jportraits  of  the  active 
members  of  the  band  (executed  by  Brother  I)avid  Broomfield,  in  his  best 
style),  as  a  ''souvener."  Mr.  Rae  made  most  feeling  and  auitabie  replies 
to  the  presentations,  expressed  his  great  regret  at  leaving  Kelso,  and  more 
especial  ly  at  parting  witn  his  brother  members  of  the  band,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  very  close  and  intimate  ties.  Mr.  Rae,  though  a  young  man, 
is  no  mean  musician.  He  has  done  much  to  bring  the  band  to  its  present 
efficient  state ;  and  he  leaves  Kelso  with  the  best  wishes^  not  only  of  the 
members  of  the  Tweedside  lodge,  but  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact. 

Rotherham. — Testimonial  to  C.S.  Norton. — On  Satnrdav  evenings 
July  24th,  a  larffe  number  of  past  and  present  officers  ana  members 
belonging  to  the  Rotherham  branch  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellows,  M.U.,  assembled  in  the  Parkgate  lodge-room.  High  Street, 
Rotherham,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  presentation  to  Mr.  John  Norton, 
who  for  the  last  19  years  has  acted  as  C.S.  to  the  district.  Mr.  Heniy 
Laycock,  P.P.G.M.,  in  making  the  presentation,  noticed  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Odd-Fellowship  throuj^hout  England,  and  said  the  Bothernam 
district  had  also  steadily  flourished,  and  now  numbered  14  lodges  and 
1,293  financial  members,  proving  that  our  Order — whose  principal  objects 
are  to  relieve  in  the  hours  of  sickness,  to  give  succour  to  the  widow,  and 
protection  to  the  helpless  orphan— is  becommg  more  appreciated  by  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
gold  watch  to  C.S.  Norton  from  the  members  of  the  district,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  many  valuable  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
various  lodges  connected  with  the  district.  Mr.  Norton  sincerely  thanked 
them  for  their  handsome  present.  While  acting  as  their  secretaiy,  he 
had  always  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  and  such  proof  of  their  kind  appreciation  would  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  still  greater  exertions.    The  testimonial  oonsisted  of  a  bean- 
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tifiil  pateni-leyer  gold  watch,  valaed  at  18  gaineas,  bearing  the  following 
inscnption  : — ^^  Presented  to  C.8.  John  Norton,  as  a  token  of  respect,  by 
the  members  of  the  Rotherham  District  of  I.O.O.F.,  M.U.,  FJs.,  July, 
1858."  Subscriptions  were  received  from  the  Parkjg^te  Peaceful  Retreat, 
Star  of  Proridence,  Rockingham,  Princess  Victoria,  Fitzwilliam,  Queen 
Victoria,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pride  of  the  Valley,  and  the  Rother  lodges.' 
Thanks  were  given  to  the  testimonial  committee —Mr.  H.  Laycock, 
P.P.G.M. ;  Mr.  Massey,  G.M. ;  Mr.  J.  Walker,  P.P.G.M. ;  Mr.  George 
Stother,  P.G. ;  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  P.G.,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

RuoBT. — A  grand  gala,  with  procession,  dinner,  &c.,  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, July  21st,  at  this  town,  at  which  were  present  the  principal  members  of 
the  Order  residing  in  the  district,  as  well  a  numerous  company  of  firiends. 
Members  of  the  Addison  Lodge,  M.U.,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  the 
Nottingham  Unity,  and  the  Lawrence  Sheriff  Lodge,  M.U.,  together  with  a 
vast  number  of  children,  appropriately  costumed,  bearing  flags,  banners,  and 
regalia,  and  accompanied  by  oands  of  music,  took  |>art  in  this  friendly  gather- 
ing. At  the  dinner,  the  CfS.  of  the  Rugby  District  was  presentea  with  a 
handsome  gold  watch  and  chain.  On  the  oack  of  the  watch  was  the  following 
inscription : — **  Presented  to  Mr.  William  Morton  by  the  Rugby  District  of 
Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
for  his  zeal  and  unwearied  exertions  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  corresponding 
secretary  to  the  district  during  a  period  of  twelve  years  in  succession,  21st 
July,  IbiSS."  A  tea  party  was  held  on  the  same  evening,  which  was  very 
iuUy  attended.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the  procession  committee : — 
**The  amount  subscribed  was  £45,  of  which  only  £10  was  subscribed  by  the 

fentlemen  and  tradesmen  of  the  town  who  are  not  members  of  the  societies, 
'hat  they  have  examined  the  treasurer's  books  and  biUs,  which  they  find  cor- 
rect>  and  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  £152  2s.  id.,  and  the  payments  to  £91  Os.  Od.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £61  Is.  4d.  in  the  treasurer's  hands.  Your  committee  recommend  that  the 
sum  of  £59  17s.  74d.  be  divided  between  the  several  societies  according  to 
numbers,  as  agreed  upon  at  a  previous  meeting,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4^.  per 
member: — Lawrence  sheriff  LcMge,  M.U.,  455  members,  £31  5s.  7ia.; 
Addison  Lodges,  164  members,  £11  5s.  6d. ;  Foresters'  Court,  157  members, 
£10  15s.  l(Mtd.;  Nottmsham  Unity,  95  members, £6  10s.  5^d.— £59  17s  7id. 
That  the  balance,  together  wiUi  any  outstanding  subscriptions  that  may  do 
paid  in,  be  devoted  to  such  purposes  as  the  committee  may  deem  proper.  It 
will  thus  be  clearly  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  £45,  raised  oy  subscription,  will 
go  direct  to  the  widow  and  Orphan  Fund,  together  with  £15.  making  the 
Gurge  sum  of  about  £60.*'  Several  votes  of  thanks  were  passea  unanimously 
to  Uie  various  sub-committees  who  had  so  successfrilly  carried  out  the  proces- 
sion, also  to  the  subscribers,  members,  and  public,  wno  had  contributed  and 
assisted  the  committee  in  making  a  good  holiday,  and  presenting  so  large  and 
handsome  a  sum  to  so  praisewortny  an  object. 

RnoBT. — ^The  Addison  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows,  M.U.,  held  their  anniversary 
on  Wednesday,  when  a  very  excellent  dinner  was  provided  by  Mr.  Chateiv  of 
the  Lawrence  Sherriff  Arms  Hotel.  D.  Torrance,  Esq ,  chairman  ;  Mr.  W. 
Cosby,  the  treasurer  of  the  lodge,  in  the  vice-chair.  The  usual  loyal  toasts 
being  g^ven  and  heartily  received,  especially  the  army  and  navy,  coupled  with 
the  name  of  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  unavoidably  absent;  the  Ruffbr 
District  and  the  Manchester  Uni^  was  appropriately  responded  to  by  the  Co. 
of  the  district    Mr.  Gilbert,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  Addison  Lodge, 
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•tatod  Uieir  nnmbers  at  164  membeors,  and  thai  £60  had  ben  added  to  tba 
ftmda  of  the  lodge  daring  the  pait  year,  which  now  amounted  to  upwaria  of 
£1000. 

RuGBT.— Wnx>w  AND  ORPHAm'  SodXTT,  M.U. — ^The  oommittee  of  maBage- 
ment  of  thia  aooiety  held  their  regular  qoarterly  meeting  on  Wedneadaj 
evening, at  the  Hone  Shoe  Hotel.  After  tne  nsoal  bnaineaa,  the  treaaner  of 
the  proceaaion  committee  attended,  and  paid  over  to  the  aecretary  the  amn  of 
£42  lla.  14d.,  thia  being  the  proportionate  share  or  anKmnt  doe  to  the  Mas- 
cheater  Unity  of  the  proSoeda  of  tne  proceaaion. 

St.  Ives,  Ck>RNWALL.  —  The  seventeenth  anniversary  of  the  Lojal 
Strangers*  Refuge  Lodge  (2758),  and  the  fifth  anniveraarv  of  the  St.  Ives 
(Hnnn.)  District  Branch  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows'  Man- 
chester Unity  Friendly  Society,  were  celebrated  in  this  town  on  Wednesdar, 
Julv  21.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  about  180  membera  and  friend 
of  the  societjr  sat  down  to  a  splendid  dinner  in  a  spacious  tent  on  the  pre- 
mises adjoining  the  Dolphin  Inn.  After  the  removal  of  the  doth,  llr. 
Reuben  Ginn,  P.  Prov.  G.M.^  was  called  to  the  chair;  Meaars.  Johnson, 
Saint,  and  Davis,  acting  as  vice-chairmen.  After  the  usual  loval  and  pa- 
triotic toasts,  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Peterborough,  gave  **  Success  to  the  Manchester 
United  Friendly  Society."  Mr.  Key,  of  Earith,  proposed  **  The  St.  Ives 
District  Branch  and  its  Officers."  Mr.  John  Norns,  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  District,  returned  thanks.  Mr.  Cursley  next  gave  ^  Success  to  the 
Strani^rs*  Refuge  Lodge,  and  thanks  to  its  Officers.**  ^is  lodge  wai 
established  in  1841,  seventeen  years  ago,  and  had  ever  since  been  program- 
ing and  prospering.  At  the  end  of  1856  it  contained  147  members^  and  at 
the  end  of  1^7, 180  members,  being  an  increase  during  the  year  1857  of 
S3  members.  At  the  time  he  was  speaking  it  numbered  nearly  200  mem- 
bers, nearly  half  of  them  being  under  30  years  of  age.  There  had  not  been 
one  death  amongthe  members  during  the  year  1857,  and  only  one  member'i 
wife  had  died.  During  the  same  year,  48  members  were  relieved  In  sick- 
ness, and  the  total  days'  sickness  experienced  was  1,^0,  being  an  average 
of  about  one  week  per  member,  if  distributed  throughout  the  lodge.  On 
the  1st  of  January  last  the  sick  and  funeral  fund  of  the  lodge  amounted  to 
£859  1  Is.  7d.,  ana  the  management  expenses  fund  to  £141  Os.  lOd.,  making 
a  total  of  £1,000  128.  5d.,  being  a  nett  increase  during  the  year  on  the 
former  fund  of  £37  8s.  4d.,  and  on  the  latter  fVind  of  £.39  lis.  Id.;  the  total 
increase  during  the  year  being  £76  19s.  5d.  The  amount  of  both  funds  was 
about  £5  for  every  member:  £600,  part  of  such  amount,  being  invested  in 
the  public  funds,  and  £200,  further  part,  in  the  Huntingdonshire  Savingq^ 
Bank.  The  weekly  subscription  for  each  member  was  6a.,  witli  additional 
subscriptions  in  certain  cases,  graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the  member 
on  admission.  The  allowance  in  sickness  was  12s.  a-week  for  the  flrat  year, 
and  6s .  a-week  afterwards,  besides  medical  aid.  The  allowanoe  i^  the  death 
of  a  member  £10,  and  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife  £5.  Mr.  Thooas 
Matthews,  P.P.G.M.,  briefly  but  emphatically  responded.  **  Suooe«  to  tiie 
Widows*  and  Orphans*  Fund*'  was  ably  proposea  by  Mr.  John  Allpreos,  of 
Fenstanton.  This  is  a  fUnd  to  which  the  members  may  eontribvla  eno 
penny  a-week  for  the  temporary  relief  of  their  widowa  and  orpbaaa,  £10 
being  paid  on  the  death  or  every  contributor  to  this  fund,  it  beiog  opiioaal 
with  every  member  to  join  it  or  not.  Thia  aUowanoe  la  in  addition  iq  the 
£10  paid  ont  of  the  funeral  fund.    Thia  widows^  and  arphan'a  Auad  on  the 


Ist  afJanuaiy  last  amounted  to  £256  5s.l0d.,  £900,  part  af  thai  aaiStbeiM 
invested  in  Oovemmeat  Seonritiee.  This  ia  in  aAcQtioa  to  4ha  iOjm  ba- 
leiigmg  to  the  aiek  and  funeial  and  the  laanagement  fuads.    Maai^  ene* 
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half  of  the  members  of  the  lodge  were  contributors.  The  toast  was  well 
reoeived  and  feelingly  respond^  to. — Several  other  toasts  having  been 
proposed  and  responded  to  with  the  honours  of  the  Order,  the  meeting 
separated  with  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair. 

Tburo.— Graito  Gathering  op  Odd-Fellows. — On  Tuesday,  July  7, 
the  members  of  the  Truro  District  assembled  to  the  number  of  300,  ana 
paraded  the  town  with  fliu^,  banners,  and  music.  At  three  o'clock  the 
members  of  the  several  lodges  met  in  the  Green  Market,  and  partook  of 
an  excellent  dinner.  Various  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner ;  and  the  success  of  the  Order  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  was  evidenced  by  the  production  of  **  facts  and  figures "  that 
could  not  be  gainsayed. 

WiTHAM,  Essxx. — Gdithavon  Lodgs. — The  thirteenth  anniversair  of 
the  above  lodge  was  celebrated  on  Monday,  July  12th,  in  the  grounds  of 
J.  H.  Pattison,  Esq.  During  the  day  a  match  of  cricket  was  played,  and  at 
six  o'clock  the  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  marquee  on  the 

f  round.  The  Rev.  John  Bramston,  Vicar,  presided,  supported  by  William 
'attison,  Esq.,  vice-chairman.  Rev.  B.  D.  Hawkins,  P.  C.  Du  Cane,  Bigsby 
Luard,  W.  B.  Tomkin,  Jacob  Pattisson,  T.  S.  Gimpson,  J.  T.  Miller,  Esqs. 
Letters  were  also  read,  regretting  their  non-attendance,  from  the  Rev.  Sir 
J.  P.  Wood,  Bart,  and  Capt.  Luard,  R.N.  Various  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts 
having  been  given  and  duly  honoured,  the  secretary  (Mr.  S.  T.  Davies)  read 
the  report,  snowing  that  tne  society  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition,  and 
that  its  rules  had  been  certified  during  the  past  year  by  the  registrar 
general,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  The  chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening : 
*'  The  Loyal  Guithavon  Lodge — may  its  prosperitv  long  continue.''  He 
said  he  was  not  a  member  of  this  society;  but  valuea  it,  because  it  was  from 
reading  an  account  of  its  deficiencies  some  vcars  ago  that  he  was  led  to  in- 
quire into  the  position  of  a  society  of  which  he  then  was  a  working  member. 
Mr.  8.  T.  Davies,  in  responding,  said,  that  to  have  one's  name  associated 
with  the  toast  of  the  evening  might,  by  some,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  great 
honour;  but  certainly,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  failed  to  appreciate  it, 
feeling  altogether  unworthy  to  occupy  the  position  in  which  he  was  pl»;ed. 
He  was  but  a  ;^oung  member  of  the  Oraer,  but  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
junction he  received  at  his  initiation,  he  had  **  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  business  of  Odd-Fellowship,  that  he  might  the  sooner  become  pro- 
ficient therein  to  his  own  advantage  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Order."  He 
had  now  seen  and  learnt  sufficient  of  the  Order  to  claim  for  it  pre-eminence 
among  provident  institutions,  for  its  stability,  safetv,  and  numbers, — num- 
bering, as  we  now  do,  280,000  members.  Just  look  (said  Mr.  Davies)  for 
one  moment  at  the  vast  amount  of  ^ood  this  society  achieves ;  the  moral 
and  social  position  of  each  member  is  elevated  by  the  inculcation  of  virtu- 
ous principles,  and  by  the  liberty  ffained  by  our  self-dependence ;  and  if 
you  raise  the  position  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  the  influence  exerted 
must  extend  itself  in  every  direction,  and  society  generally  be  benefited. 
Odd-Fellowship  is  based  upon  the  great  principles  of  philanthropy  and 
self-dependence,  and  seeks  to  elevate  its  members  by  refiping  and  strength- 
ening their  sympathies,  wei^enin^  their  animosities,  and  by  the  cultivation 
of  prudential  habits  and  an  intelligent  self-reliance.  Odd-Fellowship,  pro- 
fessedly, has  a  tendency  to  make  those  who  enter  among  us  better  husuuids, 
better  fathers,  and  better  memhers  of  society.  The  speaker  then,  quite 
unexpectedly  to  all  present,  produced  a  valuation,  by  Mr.  H.  Ratcliffe,  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  lodge.  The  assets,  jC2,093  8s.  Id.;  liabilities, 
£1,941  lis.  lid. ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £151  16s.  2d.  in  favour  of  the  lodge. 
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The  communication  of  this  intelligence  was  received  with  loud  and  loDf(  con- 
tinued applause.  He  concluded  by  thanking  the  chairman  for  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  he  bad  proposed  the  toast,  and  said  that  with  such  evidence 
of  their  past  prosperity,  and  pursuing  the  same  course,  he  doubted  not 
but  that,  in  the  words  of  the  toast,  **  prosperity  would  long  continue." 
Mr.  Evans  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman.  Success  to  the 
Widow  and  Orphans*  Fund  was  then  proposed  and  drank  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Rev.  B.  D.  Hawkins  and  Bigsby  Xuard,  Es^ ,  expressed  a  wish  to  be- 
come hoDOrarv  members,  and  the  company,  which  numbered  upwards  of 
three  hundred  persons,  separated  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman.  The  evening's  entertainments  were  enlivened  by  some  excellent 
music,  by  the  members  of  the  Harmonic  Society,  and  some  good  ^ging  by 
brethren  of  the  Order  and  their  friends. 


RoTHERHiH.^)n  the  25th  July,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence, 
Greasbrough  Lane,  Rotherham,  Mr.  William  Nnssey,  aged  61.  The  de- 
ceased was  much  respected  as  a  brother  in  Odd-Fellowship,  and  held  the 
office  of  P.G.M.  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  initiated  in  1825.  His 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  and  though  little  time  was  allowed  to  ac- 
quaint the  members  of  the  Order,  his  mortal  remains  were  followed  to  their 
last  resting  place  by  a  very  respectable  number  of  officers  and  members.       i 

Chowbent. — Died,  June  9, 1858,  in  Harrison  Fold,  Chowbent,  Lancashire,  | 
Mr.  T.  Tyldesley,  P.P.G.M.,  painter,  aged  47,  who  was  interred  at  the  St.  ] 
George's  Church  burial  ground,  Tyldesley,  on  the  12th.  The  deceased  was  j 
initiated  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  M.  U.,  t 
August  27,  1830^  in  the  Defiance  Lodge  of  that  district.  After  going 
through  the  various  offices  of  his  lodge,  he  was  elected  D.G.M.  of  his  , 
district  on  the  20th  of  June,  1835,  and  was  made  the  Fro.  G.M.  on  the  29th  I 
June,  1839.  He  again  came  forward  to  serve  his  district  as  the  C.S.,  being 
elected  on  the  25th  of  December,  1850,  and  was  con^uously  elected  untu  ' 
he  had  served  that  office  for  five  years.  During  that  penod  the  district  , 
became  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  He  was  sent  as 
deputy  to  the  South  London  A.M.C.,  held  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854.  As  a  , 
slight  token  for  his  past  services,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  testimonial  of  £5  ■ 
value,  which  was  expended  on  a  silver  watch,  and  presented  to  him  at  the  . 
annual  meeting,  December  1856,  which  was  then  held  at  the  Defiance  | 
Lodge,  where  he  had  been  installed.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1&^,  he  mar-  , 
ried  Hannah,  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Yates,  of  the 
same  place.  The  issue  of  that  marriage  were  eight  children,  four  of  whom, 
with  his  widow,  still  survive  him.  As  an  Odd-Fellow,  he  was  warm,  ener- 
getic, and  active  in  its  cause,  advocating  its  most  liberal  principles,  and 
thus  securing  the  friendship  of  man^r  attached  friends,  who  will  long  hold 
with  pleasure  the  remembrance  of  his  friendly  attentions.  As  a  husband 
and  parent  he  did  his  duty,  securing  to  his  children  a  more  extensive  and 
liberal  education  than  he  himself  had  been  able  to  obtain ;  and  he  leaves 
behind  him  a  character  worthy  of  imitation  by  all,  for  sobriety,  honesty,  J 
and  integrity. 
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